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FOREWORD 


HIS  volume,  which  is  the  story  of  Missouri  told  by  Missouri — 
the  State's  autobiography — is  made  possible  by  the  liberality 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  in  voting  permission  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  appropriate  one  million  dollars  for  a 
Missouri  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  and,  as  a  result 
of  that  appropriation,  it  is  a  part  of  that  exhibit. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy  of  statement.  Much 
of  value  has  of  necessity  been  omitted.  '*As  it  is  the  commendation  of 
a  good  huntsman  to  find  game  in  a  wide  wood,  so  it  is  no  imputation 
if  he  hath  not  caught  all."  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  chief  re- 
sources and  advantages  of  the  great  State  are  fairly  and  comprehen- 
sively set  out  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  who  have  aided  in  the  preparation. 
In  addition  to  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  table  of  contents, 
special  thanks  for  assistance  in  gathering  material  are  also  due 
A.  M.  Dockery,  Governor;  Sam  B.  Cook,  Secretary  of  State;  Albert 
O.  Allen,  State  Auditor;  George  B.  Ellis,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture;  W.  T.  Carrington,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction;  F.  A.  Sampson,  Secretary  State  Historical  Society  of 
Missouri;  J.  C.  Whitten,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the  University  of 
Missouri;  Thomas  M.  Bradbury,  Secretary  ot  the  Board  of  Railway 
and  Warehouse  Commissioners;  R.  G.Yates,  Insurance  Commissioner; 
R.  C.  Home,  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Labor  Commissioner;  Independence 
Mann,  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Adjutant-General;  Professor  E.  M.  Shepard, 
of  Drury  College;  John  H.  Bothwell,  of  Sedalia;  Allen  V.  Cockrell,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  J.  W.  Marstellar,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Mine  Inspection.  The  zeal,  energy,  and  ability  of  Roy  A. 
Hockensmith,  who  has  been  assistant  in  this  work,  is  remembered 
with  appreciation. 

The  book  is  sent  out  from  the  Department  of  Publication 
of  the  Missouri  Commission,  of  which  Department  F.  J.  Moss  is 
the  Commissioner  in  charge,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  it  will 
result  in  large  and  lasting  good  in  acquainting  the  world  with  the 
possibilities  of  Missouri  to  the  end  these  possibilities  may  be  realized 
in  the  fullest  measure.  For  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, under  whose  direction  the  volume  is  issued,  and  for  their  uni- 
form courtesy  to  those  in  immediate  charge  thereof,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  here  to  express  the  personal  gratitude  of 

The  Editor. 


MISSOURI — pronounced  MIz-zoo-iy— la  fifth  of  the  United  States  in 
preacnt  population  and  material  wealth,  eaBil;  first  in  potential 
resource.  Geographical  I  y,  it  is  the  central  commonwealth  ot  the 
federal  union.  When  It  entered  the  union  eighty-three  years 
ago  It  was  the  twenty-fourth  stale  In  rank.  In  the  space  of 
three  score  years  and  ten.  the  Paalmlst's  span  of  human  life.  It  has  passed  all 
other  states  in  the  race  for  primacy,  save  four.  Within  leas  space  of  years  to  , 
come.  In  the  group  of  the  republic's  then  greatest  States— New  Yarh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas,  Calirornla,  Missouri — central  and  supreme  will  be  the  Imperial  State 
of  Missouri.  New  York  and  California  will  be  strong  In  commerce,  Pennsylvania 
In  manufacture,  Texas  for  ita  tremendous  agricultural  area,  while  Miasourl,  in 
commerce,  manufacture,  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  will  have  no  superior 
even  among  the  giants.  The  present  day  situation  gives  foundation  for  proph- 
ecy and  Ita  fiilfUlmcqt.  In  the  pages  of  this  volume  are  told  in  pen  and  pencil 
the  resources  of  the  state  In  some  ol  Its  many  lines.  Naught  Is  exaggerated. 
The  plain  unvarnished  truth  about  Missouri  is  superlative.  At  this  point  let 
the  merest  summary  suffice. 

A  State  Is  the  product  of  Its  people.  In  field  and  mine  and  forest  are  found 
the  tools.  The  character  ol  the  population  who  use  these  tools  decides.  In 
this  is  Missouri  finely  fortunate.  Three  gates  opened  wide  to  the  Missouri  ter- 
ritory In  the  early  days.  The  Spanish  came  by  the  lower  water  gate  In  search 
of  gold;  the  French  by  the  upper  water  gate  In  quest  of  adventure  or  led  by  ' 
Blarquette's  noble  missionary  zeal;  through  the  mountain  gate  from  the  east- 
ward came  the  Virginians,  their  children  of  Kentucky  and  in  later  times  the 
Scotch-Irish  descendants,  the  men  and  women  from  north  and  east  and  from 
beyond  the  sea,  all  seeking  homes,  where  there  was  blue  sky  and  elbow-room  and 
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freedom.  The  Spanlsti  ar«  re- 
membered by  an  occulon&l 
name  of  town  or  river  and 
the  French  In  the  same  wise 
or  by  some  ancient  family 
tree.  The  colontets  from  east 
of  the  Appalachians  seeking 
homes  were  the  real  founders 
of  the  early  State.  They 
bullded  homes.  They  conetl' 
tuted  a  brave,  intelligent,  pa- 
triotic citizenship.  They 
founded  a  state  In  the  wllder- 
nees  and  equipped  It  with  all 
the  machinery  of  government 
a  year  before  the  congreee  of 
the  United  States  could  make 
up  its  mind  to  admit  the  stur- 
dy youngster  to  sit  full-prtvi- 
leged  at  the  republic's  coun- 
cil table.  They  were  of  genu- 
ine pioneer  stock.  Some 
peoples  will  not  hear  trans- 
planting; even  in  the  wtlder- 
nesB  others  are  architects  of  States.  Of  the  latter  were  the  settlers  In  Mis- 
souri, hardy,  dominant  and  daring.  Missouri,  a  very  Titan .  for  strength, 
la  the  product  of  their  handiwork,  while  every  State  from  the  Father 
of  Waters  to  the  Golden  {3ate  shows  their  skill  In  commonwealth-construction. 
In  struggles  with  savage  beast  and  untamed  man  the  pioneer  Missourlan  showed 
persistent  heroism  and  hardihood.  They  were  his  children  who  In  the  strife  be- 
tween the  States  enlisted  to  the  number  of  beyond  100,000  In  the  Union  army 
and  more  than  60,000  In  the  Confederate  service,  keeping  the  State's  quota  full, 
without  draft  or  enforced  enlistment,  not  merely  In  one  but  In  both  armies,  a 
record  unexampled  among  the  States  north  or  south.  They  were  church-going 
and  Bchool-encou raging.  They  had  respect  for  law.  No  vigilance  committee  was 
'  needed  to  preserve  order  even  In  the  most  primitive  community.  In  the  earliest 
^constitution  Mlssourlans  recognized  the  providence  of  God,  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  free  schools  and  planned  for  a  State  seminary  of  learning.  One 
'  Interior  county,  with  population  of  a  scant  few  hundred,  gave,  nearly  seventy 
years  ago,  by  subscription,  tH'^iOOO  for  the  founding  of  a  college,  a  farmer,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write  heading  the  voluntary  subscription  list  with  fS.OOO, 
a  gift,  considering  time  and  circumstance,  more  princely  than  that  of  modern 
millionaire.    It  Is  not  strange  that  with  such  ancestry,  the  Mlssourlans  of  to-day 
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should  have  the  largest  permEtnent  school  fund  of  anjr  State,  give  eleven  mllllOD 
dollars  yearly  to  education,  set  apart  one-third  of  the  entire  state  revenue  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  have  two  per  cent  more  children  In  school  than  the 
average  for  the  United  States,  more  than  four  per  cent  fewer  Illiterates  and  a 
church-bell  within  earshot  of  every  citizen. 

The  population  has  had  admixture  of  foreign  elements  In  the  more  recent 
years.  This  admixture  has  been  of  thrifty,  easily  assimilated  rather  than  of 
thriftless,  unhomogeneous  kind.  Of  the  foreign-born  citizens  of  Missouri— only  ' 
7  per  cent  of  the  total  population— there  are  124,000  Teutons,  27,000  Irish,  14,000 
Slavs.  In  the  first  State  to  the  eastward,  Illinois,  where  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation constitutes  20  per  cent  ot  the  whole,  385,000  are  Teutons,  130,000  Irish  and 
140,000  Slavs.  Seventy  per  cent  of  Missouri's  population  was  born  In  Missouri, 
a  striking  commentary  as  to  the  value  placed  upon  the  State  by  those  who  itnow 
it  best.  The  population  of  Missouri  has  steadily  grown.  In  1900  It  was  149 
times  as  large  as  in  1810,  when  the  first  census  of  the  then  territory  was  taken. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  population  grew  from  2,679,184  to  3,106,665,  or  16 
per  cent.  During  the  present  decade  there  is  every  Indication  that  it  will  be 
augmented  by  as  large  or  by  a  larger  percentage.  i 

Such  a  population  might  well  be  expected  to  own  their  homes.  There  are, 
for  3.106,665  people  In  this  State,  646,872  homes.  Nor  is  the  expectation  con- 
trary to  the  census  facts.  In  homes  owned  tree  of  encumbrance  Missouri  out- 
ranks Illinois,  Alabama,  Maryland,  Pennaylvanla,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  Missouri  outranks  all  its  neighbor- 
ing States  In  farm  homes  owned  free  of  encumbrance.  Texas,  Kansas,  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  each  has  a  larger  percentage  of  mortgage-encumbered  farms 
than  Missouri.    Missourlans  are  home-builders  and  home-owners. 

This  Is  the  people  which  has  made  Missouri,  a  people  fearing  God  and  hon- 
oring man.  of  sane  not  stagnant  conservatism.  Jealous  of  religious,  political  and 
industrial  freedom,  building  home  and  church  and  school  house,  felling  the  forest,    ' 
tilling  the  soil,  digging  the  mine,  tolling  In  factory,  and  holding  to  high  Ideals 
of  citizenship  In  public  and  In  private  life. 

These  are  the  handlers  of  the  tools. 

But  what  of  the  tools  with  which  these  architects  of  the  State  have  worked, 
of  those  with  which  they  labor T 
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MlBBourl  Is  a  State  ot  many  Interests.  Other  States  lead  In  one  or  two  in- 
duatriea,  Mlsaourf  Is  In  front  rank  In  all.  The  figures  are  from  the  census  re- 
turns of  the  federal  goTemment.  Take  twenty  leading  products  of  the  United 
States  and  note  a  group  ot  the  elx  States  which  excel  In  each  of  the  twenty. 
Missouri  appears  In  every  one  of  the  twenty  groups  while  the  next  State  appears 
in  only  eleven  of  the  groups. 

Missouri  Is  an  agricultural  State.  Outside  of  the  three  cities  of  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  only  7.6  per  cent  of  the  population  live  in  towns  of 
over  4,000  inhabitants.  Farming  Is  the  basis  of  all  wealth.  Taking  JelTerson 
City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  as  a  center,  within  250  miles  is  the  center  of  the 
area  of  farm  values  of  the  United  States,  the  center  of  the  total  number  of  farms, 
the  center  of  oat  production,  the  center  of  corn  production,  the  center  of  wheat 
production,  the  center  of  gross  farm  Income,  the  center  of  Improved  farm  acre- 
age, the  center  of  the  production  of  the  six  ieadlns  cereals.  One-tenth  of  the 
com  grown  In  one  year  lu  the  woi'ld  is  grown  In  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
per  capita  production  of  corn  ill  the  United  States  is  10.8  bushels,  in  Missouri  It 
la  67  bushels.  Canada  Is  a.  wheat  country,  yet  Ihe  Slate  of  Missouri  grows  two- 
thirds  as  much  wheat  as  all  the  province  of  Canada.  The  per  capita  production 
of  all  cereals  in  the  United  States  Is  57.1  bushels,  in  Missouri  It  is  81.3  bushels. 
Agriculture  la  proHtabie  In  every  Missouri  township. 

Missouri  Is  a  live  stock  State.  It  has  more  live  stock  farmers  than  any 
other  State.  Its  live  slock  are  worth  (200,000,000.  The  quality  of  the  Missouri 
live  stock  Is  shown  when  It  is  recalled 
that  while  In  the  State  are  only  4  %  per 
cent  of  all  the  live  stock  of  the  United 
States  it  represents  5  per  cent  of  the 
value.  It  has  more  flnely-hred  stock 
than  any  other  State.  The  per  capita 
ownership  of  domestic  animals  in  the 
United  States  is  |39,  in  Missouri  it  is 
J49,06.  There  Is  one  dairy  cow  tor 
every  Ave  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  while  Missouri  has  one  tor 
every  four  inhabitants.  In  poultry 
Missouri  excels  by  200  per  cent  the 
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MlBBourl  leads  in  bortictiltura  as  In  agriculture  and  live  stock.    In  the  lab- 
oratory or  a  uniYeralty  in  Germany  analysis  was  made  of  the  fin- 
est fruit  soils  [rom  all  the  world.    The  beat  two  specimens  were 

from  the  loess  lands  of  Missouri.  There  are  a  third  more  apple 
trees  in  Missouri  than  in  any  other  State.  Missouri's  fruit  crop 
will  excel  that  of  any  other  State.  It  is  the  center  of  the  apple, 
(he  peach,  the  berry  region  of  the  world.  Within  its  borders  are 
the  largest  nurseries  and  the  largest  orchards  known.  Its  apples 
are  of  international  repulation.  Two  bushels  of  apples  for  every 
inhabitant  of  Missouri  is  the  annual  product  and  four  quarts  of 
strawberries.  There  is  no  county  In  the  State  where  fruit  is  not 
a  paying  crop. 

Missouri  is  a  mining  State.  It  produces  eighty  per  cent  ot  all 
the  zinc  mined  In  the  United  States,  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the 
nlckle,  and  a  large  per  cent  of  the  lead.  Half  the  State  is  under- 
laid by  coal,  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  State  In 
the  federal  union.  There  is  estimated  to  be.  at  present  prices,  tour  hundred 
billion  dollars  worth  oC  unmined  coal  in  Missouri.  The  building  stone  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  State.  Nearly  (700,000,01)0  worth  of  mineral  wealth  has  been 
taken  out  ..f  the  mines  of  Missouri  and  the  development  has  hardly  begun.  Its 
mineral  output  exceeds  that  of  California  while  its  yield  ol 
lead  and  zinc  alone  is  greater  than  the  total  of  the  silver  pro- 
duct of  Colorado. 

[n  manufactures  and  commerce  Missouri  Is  a  leading 
State.  Cheap  fuel  and  proximity  to  great  and  growing  mar- 
kets will  increase  the  rank  of  the  Slate  in  this  re^-ard,  Three- 
flfths  of  its  surplus  products  are  consumed  at  home.  The 
borne  market  is  unsurpassed.  Transportation  faelllties  are 
widespread  and  adequate.  Steam  railways,  electric  lines, 
macadam,  and  dirt  roads  extend  In  all  directions.  In  one 
Missouri  county,  Jackson,  are  more  macadamized  roads  than 
In  any  other  county  In   the  United   States. 

Diverse  Industries,  an  extended  crop  sea-      f 
son  and  unexampled  fertility  of  soil  make,  be-  i 

cause  of  the  skill,  Intelligence  and  energy  of 
the  people,  a  prosperous  community.  The  Mis- 
souri river  bottom  land  is  like  the  Nile  land 
for  area  and  richness.  The  prairies  afford 
abundant  harvests.  The  uplands  are  unex- 
celled for  fruit, 

Missouri  is  an  agricultural  State,  but  It 
supports  three  cities  of  over  100,000  people,  a 
larger  number  than  any  other  State  save 
four. 

It  leads  In  general  agriculture  but  It  also 
ranks  foremost  or  In  the  front  rank  in  all 
other  industries.  In  consequence  its  people 
are  prosperous. 

On  the  first  day  of  May  they  had  on  de- 
posit In  banks  an  overage  of  (136  for  every 
man.  woman  and  rhild  In  Missouri,  a  larger 
amount  than  In  any  neighboring  State,  There 
has  never  been  a  general  crop  failure  in  Mis- 
souri, There  are  no  lean  years  to  eat  up  rhe 
years  of  fatness. 

Labor  has  Its  due.  The  bours  of  labor  for 
the  average  toller  have  decreased  in  a  year 
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from  9.5  to  9.26  while  hts  wage  has  grown  from  f2G.39  to  (27.77.  Th«  wealth  in 
home  and  bank  la  evidence  of  materl&I  prosperlt)'.  Tb«  Mlssourlan  does  not, 
however,  neglect  those  things  that  make  for  the  higher  tile.  School,  church,  the 
preBB,  are  encouraged.  The  largest  circulation  In  proportion  to  population  of 
any  newspaper  In  any  city  in  the  world  1b  that  of  a  Missouri  newspaper  In  a 
Missouri  town.  MaBsachusetts  is  properly  regarded  as  a  center  of  literary  cul- 
ture. There  are  more  magazines  and  other  periodicals  circulated  in  proportion 
ta  population  In  Missouri  than  In  Massachusetts  and  more  books  used  from 
the  public  library  Id  Kansas  City  than  In  Boston. 
ta-  The  government  of  Missouri  Is  well  administered.   The  State  has  an  assessed 

'!»-  valuation  of  11,327,962,237,  and  a  tax  rate  of  IT  cents  on  the  |100.  This  ts  the 
""  lowest  of  any  State.  In  1902  the  tax  rate  In  Nebraska  was  63  cents,  in  Kansas 
54  cents,  in  Iowa  40  cente,  and  in  Illinois  40  cents.  Despite  this  phenomenally 
low  tai  rate  Missouri  supports  its  State  Institutions  liberally.  Its  laws  are  en- 
forced, property  rights  held  sacred  and  administration  of  State  affaire  conducted 
with  economy. 

Missouri  is  sometimes  called  a  southern  State  and  again  a  western  State. 
It  Is  not  a  southern  State  nor  a  western  State.    Though  It  extends  further  south 
3„,   than  Virginia,  it  extends  further  north  than  Kansas.    Oeographlcally  it  is  at  the 
irg-   very  center  of  continental  United  States.    It  Is  politically  weil-nlgh  equally  di- 
tiK    vided  between  the  two  great  parties.    Though  It  has  voted  with  one  exception 
the  democratic  ticket  by  varying  majorities  for  twenty-five  years,  Missouri  casts 
more  republican  ballots  than  any  other  state  except  New  Tork,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.     Its  negro  population  la  small,  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  total.    There  are  more  negroes  In  Topeka,  capital  of  Kansas,  than  In  any 
Missouri  city.      The  colored  population  of  Missouri  is  decreasing  while  it  Is  in- 
creasing In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  Fenn- 
sylvanta,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas. 
^   There  are  more  negroes  to  the  total  population  In  the  capital  city  of  any  State 
,.  '    from  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  Missouri  city  with  a 
In-    single  exception.    Though  an  original  slave  State,  Missouri  abolished  slavery 
by  its  own  act,  the  only  State  in  the  American  Union  so  doing.    Missouri  sent 
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more  Boldfers  to  the  Unioa  army  In  proportion  to  population  than  any  ot  Its 
oelgbbors  and  more  northern  States.  It  may  properly  be  claeaed  not  as  a  north- 
ern or  southern,  eastern  or  western,  but  as  a  central  State,  a  State  In  a  class  to 
Itself  wltb  the  best  qualities  of  all. 

Located  between  the  36th  and  list  parallels  of  north  latitude  and  between 
the  S9tb  and  96th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  Missouri  Is  a  Dart  of  the  temperate  17 
zone  in  which  the  work  of  the  world  Is  done.  Its  climate  conduces  to  health 
and  physical  strength.  The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  the  federal  government  has 
pointed  out  that  native  Missourlans  are  atrofTger  and'taller  than  the  native  citi- 
zens of  any  other  State.  The  average  mean  temperature  of  MlsBOurl,  64  degrees. 
Is  higher  than  the  average  mean  temperature  In  any  State  of  the  ftftjne  ^tltnde^ 
eastward.  Healtb  in  Missouri  U  promoted  by  the  pure  air  and  bright  ^nshlne 
and  by  the  good  water  with  which  the  state  is  abundantly  supplied.  Vital  statis- 
tics taken  from  the  Judicial  and  carefully  compiled  flgurea  of  the  federal  census— 
as  are  all  tbe  ftgures  in  this  volume  where  not  otherwise  expressly  stated — make 
plain  that  the  claim  (or  the  health  feature  of  Missouri  Is  not  an  Idle  boast.  Tbe 
annual  death  rate  In  the  United  States  per  thousand  population  is  16.3  while  In 
Missouri  tbe  annual  death  rate  la.onl)'  12.2.  -To  express  it  differently;  One-third 
more  deaths  occur  annually  in  the  other  States  ol  the  Union  in  proportion  to 
population  than  In  Missouri.  While  the  annual  birth  rate  In  the  United  States 
exceeds  the  annual  death  rate  11.2  per  cent,  the  excess  in  Missouri  is  13. S  per 
cent.  Missourlans  are  born  more  numerously  and  die  less  rapidly  than  the  cltl- 
Eens  of  the  other  States.  1 7 

If  Missouri,  which  is  capable  of  supporting  as  large  a  population  In  propor- 
tion to  area  as  Egypt,  equalled  that  land  in  population  there  would  be  61,000,000 
people  In  this  State  Instead  of  leas  than  3,EOO,000.  God  forbid  that  that  time 
should  ever  come.  L«t  us  always  live  far  enough  apart  to  be  neighborly.  But 
there  is  room  enough  without  crowding  for  several  million  more  Inhabitants  of 
Missouri — and  unfeigned  welcome!  The  state  Is  328  miles  In  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  and  contains  69.415  square  miles.  Its  entire  population 
could  be  placed,  allowing  to  each  a  space  of  six  square  feet,  upon  less  than  a  third 
of  a  square  mile.  In  area  Missouri  Is  slightly  larger  tban  England  and  Wales,  17 
which  have  32,526,075  population  while  Missouri  has  3,106,666.  It  is  more  than 
four  times  as  large  as  the  mountain  republic  of  Switzerland  which  has  about 
tbe  same  population.    There  are  ESS  persona  to  the  square  mile  in  Belgium.  5ES 
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In  England,  409  In  Holland,  and  725.7  In  Saxony.  In  MlSBOurl  there  are  only  45.1! 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  soil  o(  Missouri  Is  capable  of  yielding  varied 
products  more  lari:ely  than  the  soil  of  any  country  lu  the  world.  Here  is  space 
and  to  spare  for  millions  upon  millions  of  Intelligent,  thrifty.  Industrious 
citizens. 

Missouri  has  had  an  Interesting  and  important  history.  At  least  three  times 
within  the  three-quarters  ol  a  century  of  Its  life  as  a  sovereign  State  has  It  been 
the  central  figure  of  national  political  affairs  awaying  the  policies  of  the  republic. 
The  great  Grecian  mathematician  asked  for  a  spot  lipon  which  to  rest  the  lever 
with  which  he  would  move  the  world.  In  Missouri  may  be  found  a  broad  area, 
filled  with  every  help  to  material  prosperity,  blessed  with  noble  citizenship, 
whose  SODS  and  daughters  are  to  aid  in  moving  the  world  nearer  to  the  Ideal  of 
human  life.  The  State  baa  given  great  men  to  the  nation,  the  chief  product  6f 
any  State.  Four  hundred  Mlssourlans  were  asked  to  name  the  leaders  ot  the 
State's  thought,  the  men  who  had  done  the  most  tor  Missouri  and  through  MIS' 
sourlauB  for  the  world.  The  majority  named  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Fraak  P. 
Blair,  John  S.  Phelps,  B.  Gratz  Brown.  R.  p.  Bland,  Hamilton  R.  Gamble.  James 
S.  Green,  and  Edward  Bates,  statesmen;  James  S.  Rollins,  the  father  of  the  State 
University:  Sterling  Price  and  A.  W.  Doniphan,  soldiers;  James  B.  Bads,  engin- 
eer; E.  M.  Marvin,  preacher;  Eugene  Field,  poet;  and  George  C.  Bingham,  artist. 
\j  Cmndritt  The  spirit  of  Missouri  is  the  spirit  of  progress,  tempered  by  conservatism. 

iBbliihcd.  U  rejects  not  the  old  because  of  its  age,  nor  refuses  the  new  because  it  is  not  old. 

It  is  the  spirit  ol  a  community,  conscious  of  its  own  secure  position,  somewhat 
too  careless  at  times  of  the  world's  opinion,  hospitable,  generous,  brave.    The 
dream  of  the  greatest  statesman  is  a  nation  of  useful  citizens  dwelling  In  happy 
homes.    In  Missouri  the  dream  finds  realization. 
^     .         ,  The  noble  Latin  motto  of  the  State  has  ever  expressed— and  does— the  spirit 

Jellerivf  (wb-  "'  ^^*  united  citizenship:  "Let  the  welfare  of  the  people  be  the  supreme  law." 
■hed  the  capitil  Noblsr  motto  there  could  not  be  for  commonwealth  or  citizen.  It  la  the  State  of 
if  Upper  LooM-  Missouri,  Its  autobiography  in  this  volume  set  down,  that  bids  the  wide  world 
^«St.  Loui..    welcome. 
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'  ISS0UR1  has  a  unique  iilace  among  tbe 
SlatcB  of  the  iidIod;  broadly  speaking,  other 
States  are  northern  or  southern,  eastern  < 
.  while  Missouri  is  boib 
n.  with   much  of  the  energy 
Korvattam  rliaranteristic  of  the  north.     This  exi 
any   hard   and   fasl  classllliL'atlon  should  he  a 
pride  lo  every  Missourlan.  Other  sections  have  each  tiielr 
distinctive  atlrlhulea;  Missouri  lo  a  large  degree  unitea 
the  strong  points  of  all. 

The  peculiar  development  of  the  State  is  due  primar- 
ily lo  her  control  of  the  Missouri  river.  She  is  tbe  nat- 
ural ^teway  to  the  west  and  southwest,  and  the  nalurat 
meeting  place  of  tbe  two  great  streams  of  emigration 
from  the  east.  Hence  her  population  is  of  a  varied  origin, 
drawn  from  all  aeetlona  ot  the  east,  and  from  many  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  tremendous  natural  resources  of  the 
Slale  have  made  her.  economically  speaKlrg.  the  moat  In- 
dependent In  the  Union,  and  for  this  reason  she  has 
maintained  her  treeiiom  from  positive  idcntlflcalion  with 
any  section.  By  geoRrapliicai  position  and  natural  wealtii 
Missouri  has  a  place  all  her  own. 

The  present  territory  of  Missouri  was  originally  part 
of  the  French  province  ot  Louisiana,  but  prior  to  ihe  ces- 
sion of  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  lo  Spain  In 
^1762,  It  was  almost  uneiplored  and  unoccupied.  There 
settlement,  the  oldest  In  tbe  State,  at  Ste.  Oene- 
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Tleve;  acroBB  the  river  there  waa  a  flourlshliiK  community  of  perbapa  fifteen  hun- 
dred Canadians  about  Kaskaskia  and  Fort  Chartres;  tbe  Missouri  river  and  the 
Boutheaatern  portion  of  the  present  State  had  been  very  Imperfectly  explored  by 
trappers  and  miners.  The  separate  history  of  Missouri  begins  with  the  founding 
of  St.  Louis  in  1784.  Tbe  first  house  In 

St.  LiOuls  waa  erected 
by  Pierre  I^aclede  Ll- 
guest,  of  the  Srm  of 
Maxent,  Lar-Iede  A  Co., 
merchants  of  New  Or- 
leans,whohelda  license 
for  the  fur  trade  on  the 
Missouri.  After  a  win- 
ter at  Port  Chartres, 
Laclede  fixed  his  trad- 
ing post  at  St.  Louis  In 
February,  1764.  In  the 
foUowlns  year  an  En- 
glish garrison  arrived 
at  Fort  Charires  and  the 
exodus  of  tbe  French 
began.  In  three  years 
St.  Louis  waa  a  thriving 
town  of  over  Ove  hun- 
dred Inhabitants,  tbe 
largest  settlement  In 
the  valley  north  of  New 
Orleans. 

After  tbe  Spanish 
took  formal  possession 
In  1770,  that  portion  of  Louisiana  north  of  the  Arkansas  river  was  known  as 
the  Illinois  country  and  ruled  by  a  succession  of  Spanish  lieu  tenant-go  vemon 
at  St,  Louis.  These  governors,  however,  identifled  themselvee  with  the  province; 
French  remained  the  oIDclal  language,  even  of  official  documents,  aad  the  trans- 
fer of  allegiance  brought  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  history  of  the  district. 
The  Spanish  lieutenant-governor  was  an  absolute  ruler,  save  for  orders  from 
New  Orleans;  be  controlled  the  troops  and  militia,  acted  as  chief  Justice  under  a 
code  that  did  not  recognize  trial  by  Jury,  and  was  quite  unrestrained  by  any 
popular  assembly. 

Until  tbe  LoulBlana  Purchase  the  district  had  little  part  In  the  changes  going 
on  about  her,  and  little  history  beyond  the  usual  chronicles  of  a  frontier  settle- 
There  was  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  \a  population,  at  first  of  French 
from  Canada,  Kaskaskia,  or  New  Orleans,  reinforced  after  1790  by  the  Ameri- 
,  at  the  time  of  the  Purchase,  tbe  population  of  the 
!r  six  thousand.    There  were  commandants,  subordi- 
l.ouis,  at  New  Madrid.  Ste.  Genevieve,  New  Bourbon, 
ws.    That  is,  the  towns  were  strung  along  the  Missls- 
lur),  with  two  settlements,  St.  Charles  and  St.  Andrews, 


cans  from  Kentucky,  unti 
district  was  somewhat  ov 
Hate  to  the  governor  at  St 
St.  Charles,  and  St.  Andre 
slppl  south  of  the  Mis 


e  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  New  Madrid  and  Cape  Girardeau  contained  a 
yaroi  tnc  ten  large  number  of  Kentuckians.  but  the  great  majority  of  tbe  newcomers  settled 
bivine  itrivtd  inl°"  detached  farms  along  the  rivers  and  creeks  between  St.  Louis  and  Ste.  Gene- 
compiny  at  St.  'vleve  and  about  St.  Charles,  Aa  yet  they  were  content  with  the  toleration  freely 
Louii  from  Ne*  granted  them  by  the  Spanish,  and  the  province,  although  three-fifths  of  the  white 
Orlaru.  population  were  of  American  birth,  remained  essentially  French,    The  upper  Illi- 

nois country  was  primarily  an  agricultural  community,  with  few  distinctions  of 
rank  or  wealth.  The  richer  men  nere  the  merchants,  the  wholesale  dealers  or 
middlemen,  who  sent  the  products  of  the  colony  to  New  Orleans  or  Montreal,  and 
illstribuied  among  the  people  the  manufactured  goods  they  received  In  return. 
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Tbe  younger  men  spent  the  winters  witli  the  professional  trappers  on  the  upper 
Missouri  or  Mississippi,  collecting  the  furs  which  were  still  one  of  the  staple 
exports.  In  the  southeast  the  lead  mines  gave  an  opportunity  for  enterprising 
spirits.  Besides  the  fur  and  lead,  the  picturesque  flat-bottomed  barges  carried 
down  the  river  salt  from  the  numerous  saline  springs,  and  beef  and  wheat  from 
the  fertile  fields  around  St.  Louis.  In  the  long  and  tedious  return  voyage  against 
the  current,  the  boats  were  laden  with  the  few  articles  of  luxury  required  by  the 
colonists,  such  as  sugar  and  spices,  and  manufactured  articles  of  all  descriptions. 
The  artisans  were  few  and  Incompetent,  so  that  practically  all  the  Implements 
except  the  rudest,  were  Imported.  Bven  the  spinning  wheel  was  a  rarity  In  the 
homes  of  the  French,  and  butter  a  special  luxury.  The  Kentuchlans  were  a 
more  enterprising  and  Ingenious  people,  but  their  influence  on  their  easy-going 
neighbors  was  slight.  The  merchants,  however,  were  energetic  and  euceessful. 
Much  to  the  disgust  of  the  English,  they  succeeded  in  centering  the  trade  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  at  St.  Louis  and  In  diverting  the  fur  trade  from  Montreal  to 
the  East  and  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Inteilectual  life  of  the  colony  was  not  of  a  striking  character.  There 
was  absolutely  no  provision  for  education  and  Illiteracy  was  prevalent.  Few 
books  were  to  be  found,  and  those  chiefly  in  the  libraries  of  the  priests.  The  re- 
liglon  was  of  course  the  Roman  Catholic,  established  by  the  government,  but  the 
Protestant  Kentucklans,  although  never  granted  any  oSldal  toleration,  were  not 
molested  as  long  as  they  worshipped  quietly.  There  was  no  political  lite,  no 
town  meetings,  no  elections.  The  forms  of  trial  were  simple  and  Judgment  di- 
rect and  expeditious.  Taxation  was  light;  land  was  freely  granted  for  nominal 
tees,  and  (he  Spanish  governora  were  lenient  and  toienut.  Altogether  life 
seems  to  have  been  very  pleasant  in  old  St.  Louis.  There  was  rude  abundance 
and  solid  comfort;  a.  gentle,  easy-gotng,  care-free  people,  and  a  refreshing  absence 
of  nervous  unrest  of  the  western  American.  Perhaps  the  content  of  the  people 
was  founded  on  a  purely  materia]  prosperity,  and  their  happiness  was  a  rather 
self-satlsfled  complacency  in  existing  conditions,  yet  one  almost  regrets  that  this 
simple  mode  of  life  had  to  yield  to  the  more  strenuous  American  Ideals,  it  Mis- 
souri was  to  take  full  advantage  of  her  commanding  position. 

Such  was  the  upper  Illinois  country  ai  the  date  of  the  Purchase.  The  Pur- 
cbase  Itself,  however,  and  the  later  history  of  Missouri  were  consequent  to  the 
great  westward  movement  of  population  that  ranks  with  the  barbarian  Invasions 
and  the  colonization  of  America  In  the  great  migrations  of  mankind.  There  were 
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four  great  highways  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  all  following  river  valleys  as 
lines  of  Ihe  least  resistance.    The  northern  and  easiest,  passage,  now  followed  by 

the  Erie  canal,  was  barred  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  until  the  new  century  began. 
So  the  earlier  pioneers  crossed  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburg,  or  followed  the  Poto- 
mac or  the  Yadkin  Into  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  crossed  the  western  range 
by  one  of  several  passes,  of  which  the  Cumberland  Gap  Is  the  most  famous.  In 
any  case  the  early  settlers  planned  to  reach  the  Ohio,  or  the  Tenneaaee,  or  the 
Cumberland.  The  wanderings  of  Daniel  Boone  in  eastern  Kentucky  In  1769-71 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  migration.  That  typical  (rontlersman,  so  endeared  to 
all  Americans  by  his  bravery  and  his  simple  heart,  saw  in  the  fertile  fields  of 
Kentucky  the  opportunity  of  the  poor  man  with  no  capital  hut  his  bare  hands 
and  his  courage.  He  was  followed  by  a  constantly  increasing  sueum  of  settlers 
from  the  back  country  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  They  were  ot  quite  a 
different  type  from  the  great  planters  of  the  tide-water  plantations.  In  their 
veins  was  a  liberal  infusion  of  Scotch  and  Irish  blood.  They  were  restless,  ad- 
venturous, enterprising,  and  brave  10  a  fault;  the  Ideal  people  to  win  the  BrsI 
struggle  with  the  wilderness  in  the  uattle  for  the  West. 

The  prosperous  settlements  In  'eastern  Kentucky  welcomed  the  Declaration 
ot  Independence  and  struck  an  important  blow  In  the  Revolutionary  war.  George 
Rogers  Clarke,  a 
leading  Kentuck- 
lan,  led  an  expe- 
dition of  Virginia 
militia  and  Ken- 
lucky  volunteers 
agalnat  the  Brit- 
ish forts  at  Kas- 
kaskia  and  Vln- 
cennes,  in  order 
to  forestall  a 
threatened  Indian 
attack  under  Kn- 
gllsh  leadership. 
The  forte  surren- 
dered, and  their 
possession  by  the 
Americans  some- 
what strengthen- 
ed their  case  in 
the  negotiation  of 

peace.  That  t 

yielded      to      the 

.    United  States  all  the  district  between  ,he  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi.    The 

>    settlers  now  poured  into  Kentucky  by  the  thousands.  Men,  ruined  by  the  war  or 

1    the  universal  stagnaUon  that  followed  it,  soldiers  and  officers  whose  only  reward 

for  their  sacrificea  were  land  grants  in  the  west,  and  less  desirable  elements  at- 

traded   by   the  speculation  In   land,  covered  Kentucky  and  northern  Tennessee 

with  scattered  settlements.     The  fertile  soli  soon  provided  a  surplus  of  food 

stuffs  for  export.     But  transportation  over  the  rude  roads  to  the  seaboard  was 

extremely  difficult  and  expensive;  the  natural  outlet,  the  only  practicable  one, 

was  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.    And  here  Spain  blocked  the 

way.    Holding  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  at  Its  mouth,  she  claimed  the  right 

to  close  it  to  all  but  Spanish  commerce. 

This  Mississippi  question  was  one  ot  life  and  death  to  the  men  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  It  threatened  to  detach  them  from  the  Union  and  necessi- 
tated the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The  pioneers,  with  a  characteristic  directness, 
argued  that  it  was  a  violation  of  natural  Justice  that  Spain,  because  she  chanced 
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to  own  the  two  banks  of  the  river  at  New  Orleans,  should  be  able  to  throttle 
their  trade.  In  consl derations  of  diplomacy  and  of  International  law  they  saw 
only  technical  subtleties  with  which  Spain  and  the  eastern  States  sought  to  ob- 
scure the  Justice  of  their  case.  The  Inherent  divergence  between  the  more  con- 
servative manufacturing  and  commercial  east  and  the  simpler,  more  direct  agri- 
cultural west  Is  as  old  as  the  west  Itaelf.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
sought  long  and  in  vain  tor  a  solution  of  the  Mlsslaaippl  question.  Spain's  at- 
titude was  consistent  throughout;  she  would  grant  to  the  United  States  liberal  , 
commercial  privileges  with  Spain  and  her  colonies,  but  the  United  States  must 
abandon,  at  least  for  a  term  of  years,  her  claims  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Spain  hoped.  If  the  commercial  States  accepted  the  bait,  to  detach 
the  west  and  southwest  from  the  Union.  More  than  once  the  northern  and 
eastern  States  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  Mississippi,  In  fact  Jay  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  accepting  Spain's  terms,  but  the  resistance  of  the  south  and 
the  discontent  of  Kentucky  saved  Congress  from  such  a  fatal  concession. 

The  danger  in  those  years  that  the  western  settlements  would  lake  matters 
Into  their  own  hands  was  a  very  real  one.  Added  to  their  resentment  ol  the 
hesitancy  of  Congress  was  the  entirely  Insufficient  protection  afforded  them  ' 
from  the  Indians.  Spanish  governors  of  New  Orleans  did  their  best  to  fan  the 
smouldering  discontent  Into  open  revolt,  that  Kentucky  might  become  inde- 
pendent and  Join  Spain  in  confederation  or  alliance.  Some  of  the  leaders  high- 
est in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  notably  Wilkinson  and  Sebastlen,  were  the 
paid  agents  of  Spain.    But  the  sober  sense  of  the  Kentuckians  prevailed  and 
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tbwartM)  the  «ttort«  of  th«  consplrmtora.  Wajmo'i  ylctory  ov«r  th»  Indiana  uid 
the  adrntnlon  of  Kentucky  to  the  Union  relieved  the  tenelon  somewhat  and 
dually,  In  1796-6,  the  United  States  forced  Spain  to  yield.  She  surrendered  her 
claims  to  Natchez  and  the 
south,  opened  the  Missis- 
sippi to  American  trade, 
and  provided  a  port  of  de- 
posit at  its  mouth. 

Meanwhile  hundreds 
of  Kentucklans  had  been 
solving  t  h  e  MlBBisaippi 
problem  by  quietly  moving 
across  the  Mississippi.  The 
Spanish  could  oSer  cheap 
lands,  light  taxation,  and 
an  easy  tolerance.  In 
some  cases  great  tracts  of 
land  were  eranted  to  one 
man,  as  to  General  Morgan 
at  New  Madrid.  The 
Americans  tn  the  main 
kept  to  themselvea,  either 
on  their  scattered  farms 
or  at  New  Madrid  and 
Cape  Girardeau.  The  famous  Northwest  Ordinance,  forbidding  slavery  in  the 
Northwest  Territory,  retarded  settlement  north  of  the  Ohio.  Moreover,  Ken- 
tucky was  Oiling  up  with  tremendous  rapidity,  the  best  lands  were  occupied, 
and  obscure  and  conflicting  land  claims  discouraged  the  later  comers.  And 
many  of  the  original  pioneers  followed  Daniel  Boone  once  more  to  a  newer 
country.  So  at  the  time  of  the  purctiase  the  majority  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Missouri  were  of  English  speaking  ancestry  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

The  Mississippi  question  was  in  abeyance  until  in  1802  the  Spanish  In- 
tendant  at  New  Orleans  withdrew  the  right  of  deposit.  Two  years  before,  how- 
ever, Spain  had  retroceded  Louisiana  to  France  by  the  secret  treaty  of  San 
Ildefonso,  In  return  for  an  Italian  principality  to  be  granted  to  the  son-in-law  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  Napoleon  was  Just  then  dreaming  of  the  restoration  of  the 
colonial  empire  of  France,  but  his  activity  in  America  forced  Jelferson  Into  a 
vigorous  foreign  policy.  The  slumbering  discontent  in  Kentucky  awoke  wiUi  re- 
newed intensity,  the  whole  country  was  convinced  at  last  of  tbe  importance  of 
the  free  navigation  of  tbe  Mississippi  and  Monroe  went  to  France  in  1S03  as  the 
representative  of  a  truly  national  policy.  He  was  instructed  to  purchase  New 
Orleans  and  the  Florldas,  or  at  least  to  secure  a  port  of  deposit  or  a  similar 
concession. 

When  Monroe  reached  Paris,  he  discovered  that  Livingston,  the  resident 
minister,  bad  completed  the  preliminaries  of  the  purchase,  not  of  New  Orleans. 
but  of  the  whole  district  of  Louisiana.  Napoleon's  sudden  abandonment  of  his 
colonial  scbemes  was  due  to  tbe  unexpected  obstacles  be  encountered.  The  heroic 
resistance  oC  TouBsalnt  L'Ouverture  In  Santo  Domingo  was  draining  France  of 
men  and  treasure:  Indeed  she  had  been  unable  to  take  possession  of  Louisiana. 
Again,  the  continental  policy  ot  Napoleon  made  war  with  England  almost  Inevi- 
table. Colonial  eipsnslon  and  war  with  England,  at  the  same  time,  were  too 
heavy  a  burden  for  France;  with  her  command  of  the  sea.  England  could 
promptly  seize  Louisiana.  Napoleon,  therefore,  with  the  remorseless  disregard 
for  sentiment  that  made  and  ruined  him.  met  Livingston's  demand  for  conces- 
sions on  the  Mississippi  with  the  proposal  to  sell  all  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States.  Before  the  latter  had  recovered  from  his  astonishment  Monroe  arrived, 
and  together  they  resolved  to  exceed  their  instructions  and  accept  the  bargain 
Napoleon  "tossed  Into  their  laps."    For  |1G,000,000  the  United  States  secured  all 
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the  claims  of  France  to  New  Orleans  and  tbe  watershed  o(  the  Misaissippl  on  Its 
western  bank.  Thus  began  the  colonial  expansion  of  the  United  States.  The 
Louisiana  Purchase  more  than  doubled  the  national  domain,  settled  forever  tbe 
Mississippi  question,  and  hastened  the  inevitable  advance  to  the  Paclflc. 

Early  In  1S04  Major  Amos  Stoddard  raised  tbe  American  flag  In  St.  Louli, 
and  for  a  fen  months  remained  as  governor  wltb  the  same  powers  as  hts 
Spanish  predecessors.  Congress  then  organized  that  part  of  the  Purchase  north 
of  the  thirty-third  parallel  as  the  District  of  Louisiana  In  the  Territory  of 
Indiana.  Indiana  was  governed  under  the  Northwest  Ordinance  by  a  governor. 
General  W.  H.  Harrison,  and  by  three  judges,  without  a  legislature.  Congress 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  conQrm  by  law  the  land  grants  made  since  1800. 
Tbe  illiberal  form  of  government  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  land  titles  evoked 
a  formal  protest  from  the  people.  In  the  next  year  Congress  changed  the  dis- 
trict to  tbe  Territory  of  Louisiana  and  Jefferson  appointed  Wilkinson  Its  first 
governor.  Both  Lewis  and  Clarke  later  held  this  ofDce,  the  latter  being  In 
ofQce  when  the  state  was  admitted.  The  territory  obtained  In  1812  a  legislature 
of  two  houses,  the  upper  bouse,  or  Council  appointed  by  the  President,  and  a 
delegate  to  Congress;  in  1816  it  elected  its  own  Council.  Two  years  later  the 
territory  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union.  The  governors  and  legislatures 
introduced  the  American  law  and  Judicial  procedure,  and  a  system  of  local 
government.  Until  1812  the  original  Qve  districts  of  tbe  Spanish  regime  were 
retained  with  a  simple  administrative  and  Judicial  machinery.  When  the  ter- 
ritory was  granted  a  legislature,  the  districts  became  counties,  with  the  right 
of  representation  according  to  population.  New  counties  were  organized  as 
the  population  Increased  until  at  tbe  date  of  admission  the  State  was  divided 
Into  35  counties.  The  administration  of  tbe  counties  was  developed,  new  courts 
organized  and  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  eatabllshed  at  St.  Louis. 

The  transfer  to  the  United  States  stimulated  tbe  western  movement 
through  Kentucky.  Here  and  there  might  be  found  an  enterprising  Yankee, 
or  a  stolid  German  from  Pennsylvania,  but  tbe  immigrants  were  still  of  tbe 
sturdy  old  English  and  Scotch-Irish  stock  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The 
population  was  essentially  agricultural  and  settled  for  the  most  part  on  de- 
tached farms  or  in  little  hamlets.  The  existing  towns  increased  in  inhabi- 
tants, but  comparatively  few  new  onee  were  founded.     As  in  the  early  daya. 
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settlement  followed  the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  Inhabited  strip  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi, before  the  Purchase  perhaps  twenty  mllea  wide,  In  1S21  was  more  than 
.  doubled  In  width  and  was  divided  Into  two  tiers  of  counties.  Another  stream 
of  colonists  ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  Boon's  Lick  country,  on  the  Missouri 
river.  A  flourishing  set- 
tlement grew  up  there  In 
the  early  days  and  three 
counties  were  organized 
before  1821.  Franklin  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  centre  of  the 
western  trade.  It  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  hun- 
ters and  trappers  and  of 
the  traders  who  followed 
the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  to 
New  Mexico,  Both  banks 
of  the  Missouri  were  oc- 
cupied and  organized  as 
counties  and  a  beglnnlne 
made  along  the  Missis- 
le  60,000  InbablUnts  In  the 
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sippl  to  the  northward.    Altogether  there  v 

~ "'         territory  when  it  became  a  State. 

During  the  territorial  period  Missouri  became  American  In  government 
and  In  character.  The  French  Influences  persisted  longer  in  the  older  Missis- 
sippi towns;  French  merchants  in  St.  Louis  controlled  much  of  the  trade; 
Individual  Frenchmen  were  prominent  in  society  and  politics;  hut  the  coming 
of  the  newspapers  and  the  eteamboate  ended  the  old  regime.  St.  Louis  with 
its  fire  engine  and  two  newspapers  was  a  hustling  western  town,  while  the 
iSoS  The  Minouri  Boon's  Lick  settlements  reproduced  the  early  days  of  Kentucky.  The  boisterous 
bullies  of  the  river,  the  reckless  adventurers  so  inevitable  in  a  frontier  settle- 
ment, with  their  feuds  and  duels,  gave  a  false  impression  of  tawleeaness  of 
those  early  days.  The  Mlssourlans  were  a  buoyant,  optimistic  people,  quick 
to  take  ollenae,  and  preferring  a  rude  and  ready  justice;  Indeed,  they  had  the 
faults  and  virtues  of  the  frontiersman  everywhere,  but  they  kept  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  reverence  for  law  and  order.  They  were  an  agricultural  people  even 
more  than  In  the  earlier  days,  for  the  fur  trade  was  already  past  Its  zenith. 
Somewhat  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  population  were  slaves,  to  be  found  In  the 
older  Mississippi  country,  but  on  the  whole  the  plantation  system  of  the  South 
was  unsulted  to  Missouri.  Wheat,  corn,  and  beef  with  salt  and  lead,  were  the 
chief  productions  of  the  territory.  The  trade  still  followed  the  rivers, 
and  received  a  great  stimulus  from  the  coming  of  the  steamboats,  which 
made  the  rivers  highways  in  both  directions.  The  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
ports, however,  were  still  floated  down  to  New  Orleans  In  the  clumsy  barges, 
which  were  commonly  sold  as 
lumber  with  the  cargo. 

The  petition  of  this  flour- 
ishing territory  for  admission  to 
the  Union  begail  the  long  polit- 
ical  contest    over    slavery   and 

Howird  goicr-  g^^g  rights,  and  for  the  first 
time  divided  the  country  by  a 
geographical  line  Into  a  North- 
ern and  a  Southern  section. 
The  North  had  viewed  with 
complacency  the  admission  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Louisiana  I 
■  in  New  Madrid    ^mj  Mississippi  as  slave  states. 

^^''wkc'^"       Why  then  did  she  demand  that   | 

Detrmbfr'']  6,        Mlflsouri    should    be    free;    why    | 
did  the    Inevitable  opposition  of 
the  two  seclions  break  out  on  ox  the  classic 
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Ui«  kdmlsalon  of  MIsaourlT  Kentucky  Knd  Tennessee  were  admitted  wben  the 
beet  men,  north  and  south,  were  united  In  a  philosophical  coodemnatlon  of 
slavery,  and  a  hope  of  its  ultimate  extinction.  I^ulefana  and  MisBlselppl,  and 
Alabama,  which  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State  in  1819,  were  all  Tar  to  the 
southward  and  surrounded  by  slave  territory.  Missouri,  however,  was  on  the 
Imrder  line,  and  was  not  a  great  >laveholdlDK  community — slavery  was  not 
the  foundation  of  its  social  and  economic  structure.  Moreover.  It  was  the  first 
state  to  be  formed  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  But  the 
political  question  of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  sections  was  the  Imme- 
diate cause  of  the  struggle.  At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  North  and 
South  were  nearly  equal  In  population  and  representation,  but  In  thirty  years 
the  free  States  had  developed  much  more  rapidly  and  gained  a  preponderance 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  Senate  with  Its  representation  by 
States  the  relation  of  the  sections  had  remained  unchanged.  Up  to  1818,  the 
new  States,  had  been  admitted  In  pairs,  a  free  State  with  a  slave  Slate,  but 
In  that  year  both  Missouri  and  Alabama  were  clamoring  tor  admission.  If. 
both  came  in  as  slave  States,  the  existing  balance  In  the  Senate  would  ba 
destroyed.  Alabama  was  by  geographical  position.  Inevitably  slave.  So  the 
North  was  determined  that  Missouri  should  be  free. 

As  soon  as  the  debates  In  Congress  began,  the  dllference  of  opinion  was 
seen  to  go  much  deeper  than  any  political  question  of  balance  of  power.  The 
divergence  In  the  development  of  political  and  eoclal  ideals  in  the  two  sec- 
tions appeared  so  plainly  as  to  appall  the  nation.  On  the  question  of  slavery 
the  older  philosophical  disapproval  of  the  North  had  broadened  Into  a  growing 
conviction  that  slavery  was  a  moral  and  an  economic  wrong.  Almost  all  of 
the  northern  States  had  abollebed  slavery  and  believed  that  its  further  exten- 
sion should  be  resisted.  The  South  bad  moved  even  further  In  the  opposite 
direction,  instead  of  the  earlier  theoretical  condemnation  of  slavery,  the  South 
now  regarded  It  as  Indispensable  to  its  present  mode  of  existence.  No  one 
thing  bad  done  as  much  to  bring  about  this  change  as  the  Invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  and  the  enormous  development  of  the  colton  culture,  which  bad  In- 
creased threefold  the  value  of  slaves  and  promised  the  South  an  era  of  tinex- 
ampled  prosperity.  Intimately  connected  with  this  developing  difference  of 
opinion  on  slavery,  was  a  more  serious  divergence  in  political  Ideals,  a  radically 
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different  conception  ol  the  relation  ol  the  Statea  to  the  general  Kovemment.  The  - 
South  held  that  the  powers  of  the  general  gOTOrnment  should  be  limited  by  ft 
strict  and  literal  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  Constlta- 
tion  was  a  compact  between  the  States.  In  the  North,  however,  the  older  par- 
ticularistic theories  of  the  powers  ot  the  States  were  rlelding  to  a  devotion  to 
the  Union,  and  a  desire  to  extend  the  general  powers  of  the  government. 

This  dlver|:ence  had  been  growing  silently  for  years,  almost  unsuspected; 
now  It  startled  North  and  South  alike.  In  CongresB  the  struggle  over  Hls- 
souri  was  a  contest  between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  In  1S19  the  House, 
by  Its  adoption  of  the  Tallmadge  reaolution  that  the  further  Introduction  o( 
slavery  Into  Mtseouri  should  lie  prohibited,  and  that  all  children  bom  of  slavM 
should  be  Tree  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  committed  Itself  to  the  theory  that 
Congress  might  compel  a  State  to  abolish  slaTerj'  as  a  condition  of  admission. 
The  Senate  refused  to  concur.  Arliansas  territory  was  set  oft  from  Missouri, 
however,  with  no  restrictions  as  to  slavery.  When  Congress  reassembled  in 
December,  the  Missouri  question  was  complicated  by  the  application  of  Maine 
for  admlBSion  as  a  free  State.  The  Senate  was  resolved  that  the  two  States  muM 
be  admitted  together  or  not  at  all.  The 
House  was  equally  determined  tliat  Mis- 
souri should  not  be  admitted  as  a  slave 
State.  The  debates  which  followed 
showed  the  country  how  far  It  bad  drifted 
toward  disunion.  The  arguments  on  the 
one  hand  were  that  Congreee  bad  no 
right  to  Impose  conditions  on  the  admis- 
sion of  a  State;  that  the  restriction  urged 
by  the  House  violated  the  guarantees  ot 
the  Treaty  of  Purchase,  and  that  slavery 
was  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
South  and  the  iMst  thing  for  the  negro. 
These  propositions  were  denied  In  toto  by 
the  North. 

Moderate  men  ot  both  sections  sought 
some  compromise,  and  finally  united  on 
the  proposal  of  Senator  Thomas,  of  Illi- 
nois. This  first  Missouri  compromise 
satlsfled  neither  party,  but  finally  passed 
both  Houses  in  1820  by  small  majorities. 
By  it  Maine  was  admitted,  as  a  free  State 
of  course,  and  no  restriction  as  to  slavery 
was  Introduced  into  the  permission  to 
Missouri  to  form  a  State  constitution. 
But  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  north  of  36  degrees,  30  minutes, 
the  soutbern  boundary  of  Missouri, 
slavery  was  forever  excluded. 

Missouri  acted  at  once  on 
this  permission.  A  convention 
met  at  St.  LouU  and  drew  up  a 
State  constitution,  which  bore 
few  traces  of  the  excitement  of 
the  time,  and  remained  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  State  until 
after  the  war.  in  its  main  out- 
lines tt  bore  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky. 
The  democratic  character  of  the 
Inhabitants  was  reflected  in  the 
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provision  for  unlverBsl  suffrage;  the  dlaquallflcatton  of  clergymen  for  the  higher 
offices,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  Leglslaturo  to  charter  more  than  one  bank,  re- 
flected unpleasant  Incidents  In  the  previous  history  of  the  territory.  But  the 
clauses  as  to  slavery  attracted  the  most  attention  and  had  an  unforoseen  result. 
Before  the  debates  in  Congress  there  was  a  respectable  minority  In  favor  of  the 
prohibition  of  slavery,  but  the  natural  resentment  which  swept  over  the  State  at 
the  attempt  of  the  North  to  Impose  conditions  on  her  admission,  destroyed  Its  In- 
fluence, The  Convention  seems  to  have  been  unanimous  against  the  restriction 
of  slavery.  The  Constitution  declared  that  the  Legislsture  had  no  power  to 
emancipate  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  owners,  a  clause  which  Benton 
claimed  to  have  originated  to  take  slavery  out  of  State  politics.  The  Legislature 
could  provide  for  emancipation  with  the  consent  of  the  maaters.  and  It  was  Its 
duty  to  secure  humane  treatment  for  the  slaves.  Finally,  the  Legislature  was 
to  see  to  It,  by  suitable  legislation,  that  all  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  State. 

The  decision  of  the  State  was  In  no  sense  determined  by  the  attempted 
dictation  of  the  North.  Missouri  was  not  a  great  slaveholdlng  community, 
frontier  settlements  never  are;  nor  were  conditions  favorable  In  general,  for 
the  plantation  system.  Less  than  one-sixth  of  the  population  wero  negroes 
in  1820  and  the  ratio  steadily  decreased.  But  slavery  had  always  existed  in 
the  territory,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  were  familiar  with  the  system, 
were  descendants  of  slaveholders  and  bound  by  ties  of  sympathy  and  blood 
to  the  South.  The  Constitution  was  declared  In  force  by  the  Convention,  and, 
as  every  one  believed  that  the  admission  was  a  mere  formality,  the  people 
elected  a  governor  and  legislature  and  organized  a  State  government.  Mis- 
souri for  a  time  was  practically.  If  not  legally,  a  State  without  the  Union. 

Congress,  however,  did  not  admit  Missouri  to  the  Union  until  after  months 
of  fierce  and  acrimonious  debates.  The  extremists.  North  and  South,  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  first  compromise,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
refused  to  accept  Missouri's  Constitution  on  the  grounds  that  the  clauses  as 
to  tree  negroes  were  unconstitutional.  The  Senate,  as  before,  was  on  the  side 
of  Missouri.  Neither  would  yield,  the  excitement  in  Congress  and  In  the 
country  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Union,  when  Henry  Clay,  by  his 
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peraonal  Influence  and  eloquence,  induced  Congreaa  to  accept  the  second  Mis- 
souri compromfse.  MlsBouii  waa  to  be  admitted  under  ber  Constitution,  when 
Bbe  pledged  hersell,  by  a  aolemn  public  act,  never  to  construe  certain  specllled 
dauses  of  It  so  as  to  au- 
tborlze  any  law  abridging 
tbe  rlgbts  at  citizens  of 
any  otber  State,  Missouri, 
wltb  ber  State  government 
fully  organized,  and  ber 
senators  and  representa- 
tives in  WaBhlngion  wait- 
ing for  recognition,  re- 
sented this  aeemlngiy 
[reacberous  delay  of  Con- 
gress. But  tbe  Iieglslature 
passed  a  resolution  which 
Monroe  recognized  as  fui' 
fliilng  the  conditions,  and 
Missouri  entered  tbe 
Union.  And,  curiously 
enough,  tbe  articles  of  tbe 
Constitution  enumerated 
in  tbe  act  of  Congress  and 
tbe  resolution  of  the  Leg- 
islature can  not  by  any  human  Ingenuity  be  Identified  with  the  clauses  exclud- 
ing free  negroes! 

The  first  State  elections  resulted  In  tbe  choice  of  Alexander  McNaIr  as 
Qovemor,  and  John  Scott,  tbe  old  territorial  delegate,  as  representative.  The 
Legislature  was  nearly  unanimous  In  favor  of  Barton  as  senator,  and  after  a 
protracted  contest  chose  Thomas  Hart  Benton  as  his  colleague.  Barton  served 
continuously  until  1831,  and  Benton  until  1851.  All  In  all,  Benton  U  the 
greatest  man  Missouri  has  produced.  At  Washington  he  stood  In  the 
front  rank  In  the  Senate  which  Included  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun.  He 
was  the  intimate  and  trusted  friend  of  Jackson.  At  home  he  dominated  the 
democratic  party  until  his  retirenieat,  and  was  one  of  the  beet  types  of  the 
rugged  western  democracy.  His  strength  lay  rather  In  hla  unwearied  Industry, 
and  his  natural  sound  sense  than  In  eloquence  or  learning.  Throughout  his 
long  career  he  was  the  Bteadtast  advocate  of  specie  currency  and  a  liberal  land 
policy — both  essential  to  tbe  development  of  his  State — and  went  down  In  defeat 
on  his  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 
Political  parties,  however,  did  not  emerge 
until  the  presidential  election  of  1S2S, 
when  Missouri  then  cast  her  vote  for 
Jackson.  Probably  opposition  to  tbe 
national  bank  and  tbe  money  power 
Influenced  the  votes  In  1S2S,  but 
Missouri  was  naturally  demo- 
cratic; Jackson,  tbe  man  of  tbe 
people,  represented  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  tbe  majority  of  Mis- 
sourlans.  Slavery  and  her  eoutbern 
sympathies  kept  the  State  in  tbe  demo- 
cratic party  until  the  stirring  times  be- 
the  war. 
The  influence  of  slavery  on  Missouri's  polit- 
ical history  must  not  be  overestimated, 
however.  Tbe  proportion  of  negroes  to  tbe 
total    population    steadily    diminished,   and    these 
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negroea  were  lound  clileQy  In  the  fertile  lands  along  tlie  great  rivers, 
and  In  the  older  portions  of  the  State.  Throughout  the  State  free  labor  was 
the  rule.  The  anti-slavery  minority  revived  after  tbe  admlaelon  of  the  State. 
Many  of  her  ablest  men,  Benton  In  particular,  dlellked  alaverj',  were  opposed 
to  Its  extenelon,  and  longed  for  Its  disappearance.  The  leaden,  drawn  from 
all  political  parties,  met  In  182S  In  secret  conference,  and  planned  a  campaign 
for  gradual  emancipation,  and  the  prospect  for  success  seemed  excellent,  when 
the  excesses  at  a  New  York  abolitionist  raised  the  spectre  of  social  equality 
between  Che  races,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  abandoned  before  It  was  disclosed. 
Resentment  at  the  extreme  views  of  the  abolitionists  created  an  Insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  any  successful  agitation  later  and,  perhaps,  prevented  gradual 
emancipation  In  both  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

The  general  legislation  up  to  1849  does  not  call  for  any  extended  comment. 
The  Legislature  devoted  much  of  Its  time  to  providing  for  the  Increase  In  popu- 
lation by  the  organization  of  new  counties  and  perfecting  the  local  government. 
The  laws  ot  the  State  were  carefully  revised  In  the  session  of  1824-6,  and  again 
at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  decades.  Several  minor  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution were  adopted  from  time  to  time,  but  the  attempt  to  remodel  the  instru- 
ment by  the  Convention  of  1S45  was  rejected  by  the  people. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  Mlssourians  was  In  the  battle  with  the  wilderness. 
The  population,  which  doubled  every  ten  years  until  the  war,  was  still  drawn 
In  the  main  from  Kentucky,  but  the  population  was  losing  its  earlier  homo- 
geneity. Tbe  northern  stream  of  immigration  through  the  Mohawk  valley  and 
the  old  Northwest  reached  the  Mississippi  and  Joined  the  earlier  movement  in 
Missouri,  and  the  men  from  Illinois  and  the  northeast  began  to  form  an  Impor- 
tant element  in  the  State.  The  Germans,  the  flrat  foreign  bom  Immigrants  to 
the  State,  were  settling  In  lai^e  numbers  about  St.  Louis  and  to  the  northeast. 
They  were  a  frugal,  Industrious,  and  law-abiding  people,  and,  except  for  their 
tendency  to  retain  their  own  language  and  customs,  a  thorougbly  desirable 
acquisition.  The  older  districts  were  soon  fully  occupied,  so  the  bulk  of  these 
later  immigrations  followed  up  tbe  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and  tbe  Missis- 
sippi and  settled  in  the  back  country.    Many  of  them  settled  in  or  near  tbe 
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targe  towns.  Tbs  vbole 
State  was  subdivided  Into 
couatlea  of  reasonable 
slzo.  It  was  loBlng,  also. 
Bomewhat  ol  its  distinc- 
tively southern  character. 
Missouri  was  still  prl- 
m  a  r  i  1  jr  an  agricultural 
State.  Manufactures  were 
In  tbelr  infancy,  and  com- 
m  e  r  c  e ,  outside  ot  food 
sturra,  was  conBned  to  furs 
and  the  Mexican  trade. 
The  former  bad  diminished 
greatly  In  amount  and  impor- 
tance, but  the  Mexican  trade 
which  followed  the  picturesque 
old  Santa  Fe  trail,  became  sufOclentty  Important  for  the  United  States  to  survey 
the  easiest  route  In  1S2&.  Roads  were  built  throughout  the  State,  as  the  density 
of  population  warranted  the  expense,  hut  the  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi 
were  stiu  the  easiest  means  of  transportation.  The  towns  Increased  In  number 
and  In  wealth  and  St.  Louis  became  one  of  the  Important  cities  of  the  Union. 
The  wild  speculation  In  public  lands  which  followed  the  deposits  of  the  United 
States  in  the  State  banks  and  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  stimulated  a 
feverish  and  fictitious  prosperity,  and  the  collapse  brought  ruin  to  many  tndi- 
vlduala.  The  healthy  growth  In  population  and  wealtb  continued;  meanwhile, 
the  State  wisely  refrained  from  a  ruinous  system  of  public  improvements,  and 
Missouri  recovered  quickly  from  the  financial  depression. 

One  result  of  the  demand  for  land  was  the  acquisition  of  the  triangle  be- 
tween the  western  boundary  and  the  Missouri  river — the  Platte  Purchase  of 
1836.  There  were  two  obstacles  to  the  consent  of  Congress  to  this  Increase  In 
territory,  the  existence  ot  an  Indian  reservation  there,  and  the  violation  of 
the  letter  of  the  Compromise  of  1S20.  The  Missouri  senators,  Benton  and 
Linn,  secured  this  fertile  region,  now  one  ot  the  richest  in  the  State,  The  first 
settlers  In  the  extreme  west,  however,  were  the  Mormons,  fresh  from  their 
trials  in  the  east.  They  were  a  thrifty  people  and  prospered  In  their  new 
homes,  but  their  peculiar  moral  and  religious  views  aroused  the  dislllie  ot  their 
neighbors;  they  were  accused  of  horse  stealing  and  much  petty  dishonesty,  and 
were  soon  attacked  and  retaliated  In  kind.  The  militia  finally  broke  up  the 
Mormon  settlements,  forced  them  to  abandon  their  property  and  leave  the  State. 
Missouri  was  no  longer  merely  a  frontier  settlement.  In  1839  the  Legis- 
lature applied  the  proceeds  from  the  public  lands  donated  in  1820  to  the 
foundation  of  a  State  University,  which  was  located  in  Columbia.  After  a  long 
period  ot  slow  but  solid 
growth,  the  University  has 
of  late  entered  on  a  period 
ot  phenomenal  develop- 
ment and  now  ranks  with 
the  best  of  the  State  uni- 
versities. St.  Louis  was  a 
city  ot  sufficient  Impor- 
tance to  attract  Lafayette 
in  his  triumphal  progress 
and  to  Induce  Webster  to 
Journey  from  New  En- 
gland to  see  the  growing 
Empire  of  the  West.  Mis- 
souri never  had  a  serious 
Indian    question     of    her 
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own,  but  she  Bent  her  mtlltla  to  crush  the  Black  Hawk  rising  tn  the  North, 
and  to  destroy  the  Seminoles  In  Florida.  Her  aenatora  and  repreBcntatives 
at  Washington  were  heard  In  every  important  diecuBslon,  and  Missouri  In  gen- 
eral took  an  Intelligent  and  active  part  in  national  affairs. 

The  revolt  of  Texas,  with  Ita  consequent  annexation  and  war  with  Mexico, 
aroused  more  Interest  In  Missouri  than  in  any  other  State,  peitiape.  A  very 
large  number  of  the  Americans  who  appropriated  Texas  when  It  was  still  a 
Mexican  State,  were  MIeeourlans,  many  more  took  part  In  the  Texan  war  ol 
independence,  so  that  ties  of  blood  reinforced  the  characteristic  land  hunger 
which  aroused  the  West  In  favor  of  annexation.  The  extension  of  slave  ter- 
ritory, which  appealed  to  the  disciples  of  Calhoun,  had  only  a  secondary  Interest 
for  Missouri.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  a  regiment  of  Missouri  volunteers 
hastened  to  New  Orleans  to  defend  Louisiana.  Her  most  striking  service,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico.  General  Kearney,  of  the  regular  army, 
organized  an  expedition  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  composed  of  a  small  number  of 
regular  troops  and  the  famous  "Doniphan's  Brigade"  of  Mlssourlans.  This 
little  army,  a  thousand  strong,  traveled  the  Santa  Fe  trail  for  nine  hundred 
mliea  In  fifty  days,  and  captured  Santa  Fe  without  a  struggle.  The  expedition 
was  absolutely  without  any  base  ol  supplies  from  the  day  It  left  Fort  Leaven- 
worth; the  march  lay  through  uninhabited  wilderness  and  desert.  General  Don- 
iphan passed  on  Into  Mexico,  did  valiant  service  against  Mexicans  and  Indians, 
and  returned  by  sea  to  New  Orleans.  A  second  regiment  followed  Doniphan 
down  the  trail  and  policed  New  Meslro  until  the  end 

Hof  the  war.  A  third  regiment  was  ready  to  start 
out  when  peace  was  made. 
The  question  of  slavery  In  the  regions  acquired 
from  Mexico  revived  the  geographical  division  of 
political  partlea,  and  opened  the  struggle  which  cul- 
minated In  the  Civil  War.  In  Congreas  Henry  Clay 
put  through  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  compromises; 
In  Missouri,  however,  there  was  no  compromise.  Ben- 
(on  bad-been  the  unquestioned  leader  of  the  demo- 
crats for  twenty-five  years,  but  now  the  majority  of 
Uiem  i«T0lted  against  him  and  his  ateadfast  resis- 
tance to  the  extension  of  slavery  In  the  territories. 
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MoreoTer,  hie  Imperious  and  Ill-controlled  temper  hut  made  lilm  many  enemlHi, 
sad  bia  autocratic  will  alienated  the  younger  men.  Hla  opponeata  accordingly  kt- 
tacked  him  through  the  Jackson  reeoluUone  passed  by  the  Missouri  leglslatnra 
in  1849.  These  reaolutions,  denied  In  the  strongest  terms  the  power  of  Congresa 
to  InterCere  with  slavery  in  the  territories  and  hint  not  obscurely  Kt  the  pas' 
liawu  Biblllty  and  legality  of  secession.  They  were,  and  were  Intended  to  be,  a  direct 
censure  on  Benton.  His  reply  was  characteristic.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
be  denounced  the  resolutions  as  unwise,  unsound,  and  disloyal;  he  denied  that 
they  represented  the  real  opinion  of  bis  State;  he  continued  blB  Oght  against 
the  extension  of  slavery  until  the  Compromise  was  passed,  and  then  went  bock 
to  Missouri  to  face  bis  opponents. 

The  principles  pot  forward  In  the  Jackson  resolutions  served  as  a  political 
^Jed  in"*  dud  "    phitform  to  the  pro-slavery  democrats  until  the  war.    Benton  In  18S0  appealed 
whb  Tbonui  C.    from  the  Legislature  to  the  people  and  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  through- 
Rector,  out  the  Slate  in  ibe  election  oF  the  neit  Lieglsiature.     His  speeches  were  ft 
curloua  mixture  of  sound  political  sense  and  a  wealth  of  personal  Invective 
and  denunciation  characteristic  of  the  man.     The  democratic  majority  in  the 
Legislature  of  1851  was  divided  Into  two  factions,  (or  and  against  Benton,  so 
that  the  whlgs  were  holding  the  ttalance  of  power.    The  antl-Benton  democrats 
Joined  the  whigs  and  elected  a  whig  to  succeed  Benton.    The  latter  returned 
to  Congresa  as  a  representative  in  1S&2,  where  he  was  out-spoken  In  opposition 
to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.    His  (rlende  In  the  Legislature  prevented  any  choice 
of  United  Slates  senator  in  1854  and  brought  his 

tname  forward  as  a  candidate  in  1856,  in  which 
year  be  was  also  a  candidate  for  governor,  stand- 
ing third  on  the  lis),  hut  his  vote  combined  with 
that  of  the  American  candidate  far  outnumbered 
that  of  the  regular  democratic  ticket  Benton 
himself  died  soon  afterward;  his  supporters  were 
divided  among  the  Americans,  the  union  demo- 
crats, and  the  republicans.  The  other  wing  of 
the  democratic  party  was  more  than  ever  com- 
mitted to  slavery  and  the  South.  The  opposition 
to  it  did  not  take  etfective  form  until  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1S60. 
Meanwhile,  in  Congress,  Douglas  with  his 
_^^^^^,^^__^^  Kansas-Nebraska  act  had  repealed  the  Mis- 

souri Compromise  and  establisbed  his  prin- 
ciple of  "squatter  sovereignty."  The  exist 
ence  of  slavery  in  the  territories  was  to  be 
left  to  the  people  of  the  territories.  The  doc- 
trine proved  a  dangerous  one  In  Its  practical 
operation,  for  there  was  no  agreement  as  to 
when  the  people  should  make  their  decision, 
whether  under  the  territorial  government  or 
at  admission  ss  a  State.    In  the  specific  act 
organizing  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Missouri 
was  directly  Interested  In  the  status  of  Kan- 
sas.    If    Kansas   decided   against    slavery, 
slavery     in     western     Missouri,     Bur- 
rounded  as  it  would  be  on  two  sides  by 
free  territory,  would  be  in  a  precarious 
pOBltion.     Moreover,   the 
South  In  general  believ- 
ed  that  It  was  the  in- 
tention, unexpressed  It  is 
true,  that  Kansas  should 
be   slave,   and  Nebraska 
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free.  Thus  the  Hlssonrlans  would  resent  any  Interference  with  alaverjr  in 
Kansas  as  prejudicial  to  their  welfare  and  as  a  violation  of  natural  Justice. 

When  Kansaa  territory  was  organized  in  1S54,  there  were  a  number  o( 
HlBBOurlans  In  the  district,  who  at  once  were  reinforced  by  settlers  from  the 
western  counties.  But  certain  energetic  New  England  opponents  of  alaverr  were 
determined  that  Kansas  ahould  be  free,  even  under  popular  sovereignty,  and 
through  their  "Emigrant  Aid  Societies"  they  aided  hundreds  of  northern  men 
to  emigrate  to  Kansas.  The  earliest  of  these  settlers  seem  to  have  been  "bona 
Ode"  emigrants  interested  primarily  In  bettering  their  fortunes.  But  the  coloni- 
zation scheme  seemed  to  the  Mlssourlans  a  quite  unJustlQable  interference:  they 
retaliated  with  the  formation  of  Blue  Lodges  whose  purpose  was  to  aid  the 
southerners  In  Kansas  to  maintain  their  political  superiority.  They  appealed 
to  the  South  for  aid  In  money  and  lor  settlers. 

So  far,  the  efforts  ot  either  section  were  equally  legitimate  or  Illegitimate. 
But' the  South  was  hopelessly  handicapped  by  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  race 
to  occupy  Kansas.  There  was  no  large  class  available  for  emigration.  The 
whites  were  either  slaveholders  and  owners  of  plantations  who  could  not  easily 
convert  their  property  into  cash,  or  poor  whites,  while  the  north  could  send  out 
an  army  of  mechanics,  artisans,  petty  merchants,  or  small  farmers.  Only  one 
band  from  the  South  ot  any  size  answered  the  call  of  Missouri.  She  by  herself 
could  not  cope  with  the  natural  Immigration  from  Illinois  and  Iowa,  reinforced 
by  the  surplus  population  of  New  England  sent  on  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Socie- 
ties. Within  a  year  It  was  evident  that  Kansas  was  slipping  outM  the  graap  ot 
the  South.  It  was  over  two  years  before  President  Buchanan  found  a  governor 
firm  enough  to  establish  order  with  the  help  of  the  federal  troops.  A  deaultory 
warfare  continued  on  the  Missouri  border  until  the  war,  and  was  a  training 
school  for  the  guerrillas  and  busb-w backers  In  the  later  contest. 

This  struggle  tor  Kansas  re-acled  on  Mlasonrl  politics  and  strengthened  the 
pro-slavery  democrats.  The  old  whig  party  disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  the 
Americans  and  the  union  democrats.  The  republican  party  made  little  head- 
way outside  of  St.  Louis.  James  S.  Rollins,  an  old-line  whig,  secured  the  sup- 
port of  these  elements  ot  apposition  to  the  regular  democracy  and  In  1857  was 
defeated  for  governor  by  334  votes  only.  The  national  parties,  also,  were  In  a 
chaotic  condition  at  the  presidential  election  In  1860.  There  were  tour  candi- 
dates and  four  platforme  on  the  alavery  question  before  the  people.    The  demo- 
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cmtic  part;  wu  rent  In  twain;  th«  Muthern  delogates  nomlnatsd  SrackenridsA 
and  denied  the  power  of  Congresa  or  the  terrltortal  govenunent  to  exclade 
slavery;  the  northern  delegates  chose  Douglas,  with  a  platform  reafflrmtng  tta« 
doctrine  of  "popular  sovereignty."  The  republloana  nominated  Lincoln  and  de- 
clared their  absolute  opposi- 
tion to  the  further  extension 
of  slavery.  A  convention  of 
the  older  whIgs  and  Ameri- 
cans, calling  themselves  na- 
lon  democrats,  tried  to  elimi- 
nate slavery  from  the  cam- 
paign by  proclaiming  "the 
Constitution,  the  Union,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws" 
their  platform.  Bell  was  their 
candidate. 

In   Missouri    the  contest 
IN  HABVKSTiNo  DAYS.  ^^  between  the  various  dem- 

ocratic  candidates.   The  unloa 
democrats    attracted    the    conservatives    and    drew    heavily    from    both    sec- 
tions of  the  democratic  party.    In  the  State  election  the  factions  patched  up  a 
truce  and  elected  as  governor  a  Douglas  democrat.    In  the  national  election, 
'*sh  ^*"  ''^*"'    ''°"^™'''  ^^°  Douglas  ticket  was  successful,  with  a  majority  over  the  union  dem- 
lon^^  of       ocr&ts  of  but  429.    The  Breckenrldge  ticket  was  27,000  votes  behind  that  of  Bell, 
Indani  remoied     ^Bd  the  republican  electors  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.    Missouri  had  repudiated 
from  thi  tart  of  the  extreme  doctrines  on  slavery,  both  northern  and  southern,  and  caat  her  vote 
MBBun.  {Qf  ^  conservative  policy  and  mutual  concessions.    Such  was  her  attitude  until 

clvtl  war  made  It  no  longer  tenable. 

The  decade  before  the  war  was  one  of  great  prosperity  to  the  State.    Popu- 

-  -  .  .    „...        latlon  still  increased  at  about  the  same  rate,  but  the  political  troubles  In  Europe 

n-Jtctti  lOT-       '^^  ^^^  Irish  famine  sent  over  large  numt>ers  of  Qermans  and  Irish,  so  that  the 

enHK.  foreign  bom  comprised  one-seventh  of  the  population.    The  first  railroad  was 

begun  In  1S50,  followed  by  many  others,  all  liberally  aided  by  State  guarantee 

of  their  loans.    The  flret  general  grant  of  State  funds  to  the  public  schools  was 

made  In  1852-3.    Twenty  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  was  to  be  divided 

1819  A  battle  be-     among  the  counties  tor  public  Inetruction.     This  policy,  changed  in  detail  tn 

"IT!?*        "    1875,  has  been  continued  ever  since. 

curml  in  Ran-  "^^^  governor  elected  In  1S60,  Claiborne  P.  Jackson,  was  the  sponsor  for  the 

(Mph  county  in  Jackson  resolutions  of  1849.  The  Legislature  was  hopelessly  divided.  The 
July,  3  of  Che  Breckenrldge  democrats  were  the  most  numerous,  but  were  outnumbered  by  the 
^TiT^h""^  combined  vote  of  the  Douglas  and  Bell  adherents,  while  the  republicans  were 
j^]j^  few  but  active.    The  Legislature  had  not  been  long  in  session  when  the  Governor 

called  upon  them  to  take  action  on  the  question  of  secession.    He  recommended 
that  a  convention  be  summoned  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people.    The  repub- 
licans were  almost  alone  in  opposition,  but  the  moderate  members  forestalled 
liji  SpEncer  Pel-   any  precipitate  action  by  Inserting  a  proviso  that  the  convention  submit  any  act 
tn  and  Major        or  resolution  that  changed  or  dlBsoIved  the  political  relations  of  the  State  to  the 

"tund  n'/h  i.      '^°'"°'  "  *  popular  vote. 

j^*]]^  In  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention,  aecesslon  was  presented  to  the 

people  as  a  political  issue  for  the  first  time.    The  result  was  a  surprise  to  all  and 

a  disappointment  to  the  extreme  Southern  sympathizers.    The  convention  did  not 

Include  a  single  avowed  champion  of  secession.    The  people  regarded  the  seces- 

ig]i  The  Mor-       sion  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Cotton  States  as  hasty  and  unjustified  by  any  act 

mom  fint  settled    qj  j^iie  federal  government.    The  vote,  however,  was  not  a  condemnation  of  se- 

in  Jackwn  coun-  ,jggg[(,Q  ^g  unrighteous  or  unconstitutional;  it  did  not  mean  that  the  majority 
were  uncompromisingly  Union.  Missouri  called  tor  delay  and  comprooiise,  for 
the  preservation  ot  the  Union  It  possible.  That  this  was  the  real  sentiment  of 
the  Slate  appears  In  the  appointment,  by  the  legislature,  of  delegates  to  the 
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Peace  Conference  In  Virginia  and,  by  tbe  convention,  to  the  Border  States  Con- 
gresB  of  Kentucky,  and  especially  In  Che  resolutions  of  the  convention.  Tbese 
resolutions  declared  that,  at  present,  there  was  no  adequate  reason  tor  UisBOurl 
to  leave  the  Union;  that  Missouri  favored  any  fair  compromise,  endorsed  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  and  desired  a  national  convention;  and  that,  as  coer- 
cion of  the  seceding  States  would  Inevitably  lead  to  civil  war,  Missouri  entreated 
the  national  government  not  to  employ  force.  Tbe  convention  then  adjourned, 
after  empowering  a  committee  to  call  it  together  again  If  aeceaaary. 

The  decision  of  the  convention  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  Southern  sympa- 
tfalzers,  and  paralyzed  their  efforta  for  a  time,  although  Jackson  and  tbe  chief 
ofHclals  of  the  State  were  with  them.  They  needed  arms  for  their  adherents  and 
had  already  secured  the  pledge  ot  the  commander  of  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis 
that  he  would  surrender  it  to  the  State.  Now  tbey  were  forced  to  bide  their 
time.  Meanwhile  Francis  F.  Blair,  the  leader  of  tbe  Missouri  republicans,  was 
organizing  a  force  to  protect  the  arsenal.  The  Germans  at  St.  Louis  bad  formed 
marching  clubs  during  the  presidential  campaign;  these  Blair  quietly  but  openly 
transformed  into  military  organizations.  The  Germans  were  quite  untouched 
by  the  perplexing  problem  o(  State  sovereignty,  and  were  moved  only  by  their 
opposition  to  slavery  and  their  attachment  to  the  Union.  Lincoln  acted  on  the 
advice  of  Blair  and  sent  Captain  Lyon,  an  uncompromising  Union  man,  to  com' 
mand  the  increased  garrison  at  the  arsenal.  The  guns  were  safe  from  any 
sudden  attack. 

Governor  Jackaon  and  his  party  recovered  some  of  their  lost  ground  when 
Lincoln  called  tor  State  troops  alter  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  Jackson  re- 
fused to  obey  the  call  of  the  President  on  the  ground  that  Lincoln's  purpose 
was  "unconstitutional  and  diabolical."  The  neutrality  of  the  State,  which  was 
perhaps  the  wish  of  a  majority,  was  no  longer  possible,  and  Misaouri  had  to 
cast  her  lot  with  tbe  North  or  South.  For  a  tew  weeks  it  was  uncertain  whether 
the  people  would  be  influenced  most  by  tbeir  loyalty  to  tbe  Union  or  their  re- 
sentment at  tbe  attack  on  tbe  seceding  States.  In  the  t«glBlature  the  Southern 
sympathizers  revived  a  militia  bill  to  place  the  State  on  a  war  tooting,  and  Oov- 
emor  Jackson  established  a  practice  camp  for  militia  on  the  outskirts  ot  St. 
Louis.     He  succeeded  In  smuggling  in  guns  and  ammunition  from  the  South. 
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Blair  offered  hlB  Oemutns  to  Lincoln  m 
reglmeota  were  mustered  Into  tbe  United 
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Hlseonri'B  quota  of  mlUtla,  and  ttn 
States  BOTTlce.  The  two  parUea  wmw 
now  armed   and  face    to  face  at   St. 

LOUlB. 

Through  the  spring  of  1861  MIb- 
Bouri  and  the  border  slave  States  wen 
the  greatest  source  ot  anxiety  to  Lin- 
coln. Their  support  was  abBolutely 
necessary  to  the  South,  if  eeceealon 
was  to  be  successful;  1(  they  seceded, 
the  success  ot  the  North  was  doubtful. 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  from  geo- 
graphical position,  Lincoln  was  obliged 
to  secure  at  alt  costs.  Virginia,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  apite  ot  her  reluctance, 
was  certain  to  join  the  South  the  mo- 
ment war  broke  out.  But  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  hung  in  the  balance.  Lin- 
coln knew  that  open  interference  here 
might  drive  these  States  from  the  Un- 
ion and  give  to  the  South  a  wealth  of 

These  border  States    for    a    time 
dreamed  of  a  position  of  neutrality  and 
A  MissoDRiAN  OP  THE  CARLT  nAT8.  LlDcolu  waited  With  patleoce  until  ther 

Photo  by  Joe  L.  DougUut,  OotvmHa  should  see  that  this  was  impossible. 
Missouri  was  the  more  doubtful  State; 
Indeed,  at  this  critical  period,  she  once  more  played  a  decisive  part  In  the  na- 
tion's history.  Lincoln  was  particularly  fortunate  In  that  two  Missourlans  of 
undoubted  honesty  and  ability,  Montgomery  Blair  and  Edward  Bates,  were  In 
bis  cabinet.  Through  them  he  kept  in  touch  with  Francis  Blair  and  the  repub- 
licans in  St.  Louis.  He  relied  on  Lyon  and  the  German  regiments  to  thwart 
Jackson  and  tbe  secessionists,  and  refused  as  yet  to  send  Federal  troops  into 
the  Sute. 

When  tbe  Governor  began  to  mobilize  the  militia  at  Camp  Jackson,  Lyon 
felt  It  was  time  to  strike.  The  Governor  was  evidently  planning  to  override 
tbe  decision  of  tbe  convention  and  refuse  obedience  to  tbe  President.  His 
militia,  although  Insignificant  as  yet,  were  certainly  a  nucleus  for  a  revolution- 
ary force.  So  Lyon  surrounded  Camp  Jackson  with  bis  Germans  and  regulars, 
and  forced  the  militia  to  surrender  without  a  blow.  They  were  so  outnumbered 
that  resistance  was  Impossible.  Indeed,  tbey  were  not  an  Immediate  danger  to 
the  republicans  and  Lyon's  attack  must  be  regarded  as  a  precautionary  measure. 
Most  unfortunately,  the  soldiers,  who  were  roughly  handled  by  the  crowd  of 
Southern  sympathizers.  Bred  upon  the  people,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  number 
of  Innocent  spectators. 

For  a  few  days  It  seemed  that  this  vigorous  action  of  Lyon  would  defeat  its 
own  purpose  and  drive  the  Stale  Into  secession.  A  grossly  exaggerated  report 
of  the  brutality  of  the  German  troops  sent  a  wave  of  resentment  through  the 
State  and  carried  the  unfortunate  militia  bill  through  tbe  Legislature.  This 
diverted  most  of  the  revenue  to  the  organization  of  tne  militia,  whom  the  gov- 
ernor was  empowered  to  enlist  to  the  number  of  50.000.  But  the  excitement 
'  died  down  as  the  real  facts  became  known,  and  the  Federal  troops  remained  in- 
active a(  St.  Louis.  For  a  month  Governor  Jackson  and  General  Price  were 
reorganizing  tbe  State  mllltls,  and  seeking  a  recognition  of  neutrality  from  Gen- 
eral Harney.  When  be  was  superseded  by  Lyon,  the  crisis  came.  Jackson  and 
Price  met  Lyon  at  St.  Louis  In  conference,  and  the  latter  demanded  that  the 
new  militia  be  disbanded  and  absolutely  refused  to  pledge  himself  not  to  occupy 
tbe  SUto  with  Federal  troops.  His  terms  were  refused,  and  two  days  later  he 
moved  his  troops  by  water  to  Jefferson  City.    The  State  miUtla  lacked  arms  and 
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organization,  tliey  were  Bcattered  In  a  brlet  engaKement  at  BooDTille,  and  tbe 
Oovemor  and  the  Soutbem  members  of  tbe  Legislature  fled  to  tbe  southwest. 
Here  the  fragment  of  tbe  Legislature  met  somewhat  later  and  passed  an  act  of 
Qeceeeion.  Tbe  Governor  and  General  Price  retired  to  Artiansos  to  organize  an 
.army  with  tbe  Confederate  General  McCullough. 

None  of  tbe  battles  of  the  campaigns  In  Missouri  had  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  a  decisiTe  influence  In  the  Civil  War.  At  the  outset,  the  Confederates 
under  Price  and  McCullongh  held  tbe  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  Lyon  met 
bis  death  In  an  eSort  to  dislodge  them  with  an  Insufficient  force,  but  in  1862 
they  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  State.  In  1S64  Price  made  a  brilliant  raid 
across  the  Stale  up  tbe  Missouri  valley,  but  accomplished  nothing  beyond  the 
destruction  of  public  property.  Missouri,  however,  suffered  severely  throughout 
the  war  from  a  cruel  and  destructive  guerrilla  warfare.  Almost  every  county 
had  Its  band  ot  Southern  sympathizers  who  were  forced  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  take  to  "bush -whacking"  or  slip  south  to  Join  the  Confederates.  The  worst 
elements  In  the  old  border  warfare  reappeared  in  arganiaied  bands  ot  outlaws  or 
as  irregular  troops  under  tbe  Federal  flag.  The  Union  commanders  placed  tbe 
State  under  martial  law,  and  maintained  an  army  ot  occupation.  Some  of  them 
indeed,  seemed  to  bave  forgotten  that  Missouri  was  not  in  rehellton.  Still,  in 
(^plte  ot  the  bard  feeling  thus  engendered,  Ulaeourl  sent  over  109,000  men  to 
the  Union  armies,  more  In  proportion  to  her  population  than  any  other  State  In 
the  Union,  beside  perhaps  30,000  more  who  enlisted  under  tbe  Confederate  flag. 

The  flight  of  Governor  Jackson  and  tbe  dispersal  of  tbe  Legislature  In  1S61 
left  tbe  State  without  an  organized  government.  The  convention  re-assembled 
at  Jefferson  City  and  assumed  control  of  the  State.  By  what  purported  to  be 
amendments  to  tbe  Constitution.  It  vacated  tbe  ofBces  of  Crovernor,  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  of  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  appointed  Hamilton  R.  Gamble  provis- 
ional governor.  At  a  later  meeting  In  the  same  year  the  convention  abolished 
minor  officers,  cut  down  salaries,  organized  the  mllltla,  and  Issued  State  Defence 
bonds.  It  required  also  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  tbe  Union  from  every  State 
otBcer.  In  the  following  year  It  expelled  all  of  Its  members  who  bad  Joined  the 
Confederates,  and  tabled  Lincoln's  proposal  for  gradual  emancipation.  It 
adapted,  also,  a  more  stringent  teat  oatb  to  be  taken  by  every  voter.  Finally, 
in  1SS3.  It  adopted  a  plan  ot  gradual  emancipation,  and  dissolved  itself.    Al- 
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though  a  new  LeglBlatnre  was  elected  In  1S62,  the  convention  and  Its  GoTemor 
were  the  paramount  political  power  In  HisBourl  for  over  two  years.  It  certainly 
put  the  most  liberal  of  interpi^tatlona  on  Its  powers,  jet  It  is  due  to  it  that  Mis- 
souri bad  ft  continuous  State  government  throughout 
the  war  and  escaped  the  horrors  of  reconstruction. 

In  the  election  of  the  Legislature  In  1862  the  voters 
called  for  emancipation  ot  the  slaves  and  the  conven- 
tion Id  1863  passed  its  emancipation  ordinance.  The 
radical  republicans  were  much  disappointed  with  its  ' 
gradual  character,  and  with  the  moderate  policy  of  Oov- 
ernor  Gamble.  They  tried  in  vain  to  secure  the  Interfer- 
ence of  Lincoln  in  State  politics.  In  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, they  gained  control  of  the  State  government,  and 
of  the  new  Conatltutlonal  Convention.  This  convention,  , 
which  met  In  1866,  drafted  an  entire  new  Constitution, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  people.  Its  provisions  on 
certain  questions,  notably  education  and  Qnance,  were 
a  distinct  advance  on  the  original  Constitution,  but  Its 
real  purpose  was  to  put  In  force  the  programme  of  the 
radical  republicans.  Slavery  was  at  once  and  forever 
abolished.  The  conditions  required  of  all  voters  were 
so  drastic  that  every  man  who  had  not  been  from  the 
beginning  uncompromising  In  his  support  of  the  Union 
was  disfranchised.  Every  voter  was  to  be  registered, 
was  to  take  the  famous  "Iron  Clad"  oath,  that  he  had 
never  committed  any  of  a  long  catalogue  of  acts,  in- 
cluding every  conceivable  display  of  sympathy  with  the 
South,  and,  moreover,  must  convince  the  reglslratlon 
officers  that  be  swore  truly.  The  oath  was  demanded 
from  every  State  or  county  officer,  every  teacher,  attorney,  or  minister,  and 
from  every  man  who  voted  on  the  ratlflcation  of  the  Constitution.  Yet  the  Con- 
■titutlon  was  adopted  only  by  a  small  majority. 

The  radicals  controlled  the  government  until  1870.    Although  the  supreme 
Gonrt  ot  the  United  States  declared  the  "Iron  Clad"  oftth  unconBtltnUonal,  tb« 
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Leglalftture  passed  a  more  stringent  reglstnttlon  law  and  reduced  the  democT^ta 
to  a  helpless  minority.  The  more  moderate  republicans,  B.  Qratz  Bronn,  Blair, 
and  Carl  Schurz.  were  opposed  to  any  such  wholesale  disfranchisement.  The 
attempt  to  extort  the  oath  from  professional  men  occasioned  much  petty  perse- 
cution and  popular  reaction  against  the  radicals.  A  large  numt«r  of  the  re- 
publicans were  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the  dominant  faction  In  their  party, 
and  organized  a  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  sutlrage  clauses  la 
the  Constitution.  The  Qrat  proposed  amendment,  however,  was  to  extend  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  the  negro.  It  was  defeated.  The  negro  received  his  right 
to  vote  from  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  adopted  in  Missouri  In  1S70. 

In  the  State  election  of  1870,  the  republican  party  split  on  the  question  or 
the  repeal  of  the  "Iron  Clad  Oath."  Both  factions  nominated  candidates  for 
Governor.  The  democrats  refused  to  place  a  ticket  in  the  fleld.  and  threw  their 
Girength  to  B.  Gratz  Brown,  liberal  repulilican.  He  was  elected  and  a  majority 
of  the  LeKislsiure  were  opposed  to  the  radical  programme.  At  the  same  elec- 
tion the  oath  of  loyalty  tor  voters  was  abollahed  by  Constitutional  amendment 
and  all  the  citizens  once  more  possessed  the  right  to  register  their  will  at  the 
polls.  During  the  next  few  years,  the  new  democracy,  loyal  to  the  Union,  stead- 
ily gained  ground  and  attracted  the  moderate  republicans.  A  coalition  of  the 
two  divided  the  State  ticket  between  them  in  1872:  Horace  Greely  as  an  Inde- 
pendent candidate  opposed  to  the  republican  policy  of  reconstniclion.  carried 
Missouri  in  the  presidential  election.  Four  years  later  the  democrats  bad 
gained  a  supremacy  in  the  State  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  ever  since. 

Missouri  has  developed  farther  and  faster  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
than  in  all  ber  previous  history.  But  her  achievements  belong  rather  to  the 
writer  of  economic  and  social  history — many  of  the  movements  are  not  yet  com- 
plete— so  that  it  seems  best  to  close  this  brief  sketch  at  this  point  when  the  war 
and  its  results  ceased  lo  alTei't  directly  the  political  history  of  the  State.  During 
these  Issl  years  the  wealth  and  material  prosperity  of  the  State  have  Increased 
enormously.  The  march  of  westward  settlement  has  left  her  far  behind,  so  that 
she  has  lost  entirely  ber  earlier  character  of  a  frontier  State.  The  genius  of 
Eads  bridged  the  Mississippi,  and  the  railroads  now  cover  her  territory  and  Join 
her  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Lakes,  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf.  She  has  become  the 
center  of  trade  of  the  new  Southwest.  Although  agriculture  la  still  the  solid 
foundation  of  her  prosperity,  she  Is  now  a  great  manufacturing  State  as  well. 
Emigrants  from  the  Old  World,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kansas  are  still  seeking  homes 
within  her  borders,  and  she  is  herself  a  colonizing  State  and  has  tilled  Colorado, 
Reynoldt  elKted  Oklahoma,  Texas.  Honuna.  and  the  Paclllc  coaat  with  her  people.  And  yet  the 
*""""■  aenUment  of  ereir  Mlasourian,  and  of  every  student  of  her  history  Is,  that  the 

real  development  ot  the  State  has  hardly  begun. 
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1841  J.  B.  C. 
Lucas,  a  leading 
citizen  of  St. 
Louis,  died. 


1843  Senator  Linn 
died,  and  David 
R.  Atchison  was 
appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 


1844  Governor 
Reynolds  com- 
mitted suicide   by 
shoodng  himself 
in  the  head,  and 
was  succeeded  by 
Lieut. -Gov.  M. 
M.    Marmaduke. 


1844   John  C.  Ed- 
wards elected 
govcrnrr. 


1 844    Ex-Governor 
Dunklin  died 
July  25 


1 844   Gre9t  floods 
on    the    Missouri 
and  Mississippi 
rivers. 


Legislative  Department,  Bxecutive  Department,  Judicial  Department,  Impeach- 
ments, Suffrage  and  Elections,  Counties,  Cities  and  Towns,  Revenue  and  Tasok 
tion.  Education,  Corporations,  Militia,  Miscellaneous  Provisions,  and  Mode  of 
Amending  the  Constitution. 

Eighteen  amendments  to  the  Constitution  have  been  adopted  as  follows: 
one  in  1884,  one  in  1890,  one  in  1892,  seven  in  1900,  eight  in  1902;  five  additional 
amendments  have  been  proposed  by  the  present  General  Assembly  and  will  be 
voted  on  at  the  general  election  in  November  of  this  year.  These  numerous 
amendments  are  indicative  of  a  desire  for  a  general  revision  of  the  Constitution 
which  has  been  strongly  urged  in  recent  years. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  contains  thirty-two  sections  defining  in  general  thoee 
rights  and  immunities  in  respect  to  person  and  property  which  were  gained  by 
Englishmen  during  their  long  constitutional  struggle  from  Magna  Charta  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  embracing  those  which  were  added  by  Americans  during  the 
colonial  period.  They  include  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  other  privileges  re- 
specting civil  and  criminal  procedure  and  prohibit  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  im- 
prisonment for  debt.  It  is  also  provided  that  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  re- 
ligion shall  exist  and  "that  no  money  shall  ever  be  taken  from  the  public  treas- 
ury, directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  of  any  church,  sect  or  denomination  of  re- 
ligton." 

In  Missouri  the  grant  of  the  elective  franchise  is  extremely  liberal.  The 
right  to  vote  Is  possessed  by  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  every 
male  alien  who  has  legally  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  years  before  he  offera  to 
vote,  who  is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year 
and  in  the  county,  city  or  town  where  he  votes  at  least  sixty  days,  but  no  member 
of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  person  kept  in  any 
public  poorhouse,  asylum,  or  prison,  nor  any  one  convicted  of  certain  crimes  is 
allowed  to  vote.  In  1900,  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  governor  was  684,- 
294,  or  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  This  is  larger  than  the  av- 
erage of  other  States  in  the  Union,  and  shows  that  the  people  manifest  a  keen 
interest  in  the  selection  of  their  officials  and  that  parties  are  well  organized. 
These  parties  have  their  State  and  local  committees,  conventions,  primaries,  etc. 
Laws  exist  which  are  designed  to  prevent  fraud  at  such  primaries  and  special 
provisions  are  made  for  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  In  all  cities  containing 
25,000  or  more  inhabitants  the  law  requires  the  registration  of  voters  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  no  system  of  registration  is  provided. 

The  Australian  ballot  system  of  voting  is  provided  for  all  except  minor  elec- 
tions. All  nominations  for  State  offices  must  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Aside  from  this,  however,  the  administration  of  the  election  laws  is  left 
to  the  local  authorities  except  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  each  of  which 
has  a  board  of  election  commissioners  consisting  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  members  of  the  St.  Louis  board  serve  for  a  term  of 
four  years  and  their  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  Senate.  One  of  the 
members  must  belong  to  the  leading  party  politically  opposed  to  the  Governor. 
The  members  of  the  Kansas  City  board  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  one 
must  be  a  member  of  the  leading  party  politically  opposed  to  that  to  which  the 
other  two  members  belong. 

The  powers  of  government  in  Missouri  are  divided  between  the  central  and 
'.ocal  governments.  In  the  central  government  there  is  further  sub-division  of 
powers  "into  three  distinct  departments — the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the 
judicial." 

The  Legislature,  which  is  styled  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, consists  of  two  Houses,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  consists  of  thirty-four  members.  After  each  decennial  census  the  State 
is  divided  into  thirty-four  districts  as  nearly  equal  in  population  as  may  be  and 
sach  district  elects  one  senator.    Senators  are  chosen  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
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chosen  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  the  number  varies 
witb  the  population.  After  each  decennial  census 
a  ratio  is  established  by  dividing  tbe  total  popu- 
lation of  the  State  by  200.  Tbe  present  ratio 
is  15,553.  Counties  hsTing  one  ratio  of  population 
or  less  are  entitled  to  one  representative;  those 
having  two  and  a  half  times  said  ratio,  to  two  rep- 
resentatives: those  having  tour  times  said  ratio,  ^ 
to  three  representatives;  those  having  six  times 
said  ratio,  to  four  representatives;  and  those  hav- 
ing more  than  tbia  number  are  entitled  to  one  ad- 
ditional representative  for  every  two  and  a  half 
additional  ratios.  This  method  of  apportionment 
gives  a  relatively  greater  representation  to  the 
smaller  counties.  Under  the  census  of  1900,  the 
apportionment  of  representatives  la  as  follows: 
St.  Louis  city,  sixteen;  Jackson  county,  six; 
Buchanan  county,  four;  Jasper  county,  three; 
Greene  and  St.  Louis  counties,  two  each; 
and  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  nine  counties,  one  each,  making  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  representatives.  Counties  are  divided  Into 
as  many  districts  as  they  have  representatives  and  the  voters  of  each  district 
elect  one  representative.     If.  however,  a  county  Is  entitled  to  more  than  ten  rep- 
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1846  Regiments 
for  the    Mexican 
War  raised  in 
Missouri,  com- 
nxanded  by  Cols. 
A.  W.  Doniphan 
and  Sterling 
Price. 

1846  New  Consti- 
tution rejected  by 
popular  vote. 

1848  Austin  A. 
King  elected 
governor. 

1848  Sute  bound- 
ary contest  be- 
tween Iowa  and 
Missouri  settled 
by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court 
in  favor  of  Iowa. 


STATE  SENATORIAL  DISTRICTS   BY   COUNTIES 


resentatives  each  district  must  be  given  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four 
representatives.  This  applies  at  present  only  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  has 
six  districts,  four  of  which  are  each  entitled  to  three  representatives,  while 
the  other  two  each  elect  two  representatives. 

No  person  is  eligible  as  senator  until  he  is  thirty  years  of  age  and  has  been 
a  qualified  voter  for  three  years;  nor  as  representative  until  he  is  twenty-four 
years  of  age  and  has  been  a  qualified  voter  for  two  years;  nor  to  either  position 
unless  he  is  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  dis- 
trict from  which  he  may  be  chosen  for  one  year  next  preceding  his  election  and 
has  paid  a  State  and  county  tax  within  said  period.  Senators  and  representa- 
tives receive  an  allowance  for  traveling  expenses  and  $30  for  stationery.  They 
are  also  entitled  to  a  compensation  of  %5  a  day  for  the  first  70  days  of  the  session 
and  after  that  to  %l  a  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  The  statutes  of  the 
State  are  revised  once  in  every  ten  years  and  at  the  session  in  which  such  revis- 
ion is  made,  the  period  during  which  members  of  the  Assembly  may  receive  the 
full  compensation  of  $5  is  120  days. 

The  General  Assembly  meets  at  the  State  capitol  at  Jefferson  City.  A  reg- 
ular session  is  held  once  in  every  two  years  and  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday 
after  the  first  day  of  January.  No  limit  is  fixed  to  the  length  of  the  session  but 
the  reduction  of  the  compensation  of  members  after  70  days  of  an  ordinary  ses- 
sion and  120  days  of  a  revising  session  tends  to  limit  the  session  to  those  periods. 
Thus  the  session  of  the  Fortieth  General  Assembly,  which  was  a  revising  ses- 
sion, continued  139  days  and  the  present  General  Assembly  was  in  session  76 
days.    The  Governor,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  may  convene  the  General  As- 
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Bembly  for  a  const  deration  of  euch  special  matters  as  he  shall  submit  to  them. 
The  provisions  for  reducing  the  compensation  after  a  certain  period  do  not  apply 
to  extra  sessions.  The  Eesaions  of  each  bouse  are  generally  public,  but  if  neces- 
sary, they  may  be  held  with  closed  doors. 

Each  house  appoints  its  own  offlcers,  except  that  in  the  Senate  the  position 
of  President  devolves  upon  the  Lieutenant-Oovernor  by  virtue  of  his  ofBce.  The 
presiding  officer  in  each  house  appoints  the  committees  to  which  all  bills  must  be 
referred  and  which  exercise  a  great  Influence  upon  the  course  and  character  of 
legislation. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation  a  bill  must  be  read  on  three  different 
days  in  each  house,  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  each  house  and  be 
approved  by  the  Governor.  If  tbe  Governor  disapproves  of  tbe  measure,  it  must 
be  returned  to  the  house  in  which  It  originated  and  in  order  to  become  a  law,  It 
must  t>e  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  each  house.  The  general 
appropriation  act  takes  effect  from  the  date  of  its  enactment,  but  other  acts 
do  not  go  into  b»rce  until  ninety  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  session, 
unless  In  case  of  an  emergency,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  tbe  members  of  each  bouse,  otherwise  direct. 

The  General  Assembly  has  complete  power  of  legislation  except  where  it  has 
been  limited  by  tbe  Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  1820  contained  tew  re- 
strictions upon  tbe  legislature  though  these  were  Increased  by  the  adoption  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The  tendency  has  been  to  Increase  tbe  limits' 
tions  upon  legislative  power  and  In  tbe  Constitution  of  1S75  they  have  became 
quite  numerous  and  extensive.  In  general,  the  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the 
flnanclal  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  and  upon  its  power  to  pass  local  and 
special  acts  with  reference  to  a  large  number  of  matters. 

In  addition  to  legislative  powers  the  House  of  Representatives  baa  tbe  power 
of  Impeachment  In  the  case  of  the  principal  State  offlcers,  including  Judges,  who 
are  charged  with  high  crimes  and  miedemeanors  or  with  misconduct,  habits  of 
drunkenness  or  oppression  in  office.  All  Impeachments  are  tried  by  tbe  Senate. 
Conviction  requires  tbe  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  tbe  senators  present.  Judg- 
ment can  extend  no  further  than  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold 
any  other  office  under  the  State.  The  person  Impeached,  however,  is  liable  to 
prosecution  and  punishment  by  the  ordinary  courts,  according  to  law. 

The  Executive  Department  includes  those  officials  who  supervise  tbe  exe- 
cution oC  the  laws  and  administer  the  affairs  of  tbe  commonwealth.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  that  It  shall  consist  of  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  State  Auditor,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of 
four  years  and  are  eligible  to  re-election  except  the  Governor  and  State  Treas- 
urer, who  can  not  be  re-elected  as  their  own  succeeaora.  The  Governor  must  lie 
at  least  thirty-five  years  old  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States 
ten  years  and  a  resident  of  Missouri  seven  years  nest  before  his  election.     He 
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receives  an  ananal  ulair  ot  |5,000  and  the  use  ol  a  tumlalied  raaldoim  mX  tlw 
capital.  Ttie  Lleutenant-OoTemor  must  poBseaa  tbe  same  quallflcatloiu  as  tba 
QoTemor.    He  recelTes  an  annual  salary  ot  |1,000  and  |7  additional  per  daj 

during    tlia   waalon    oC 
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the  Senate. 

le  eligible  to  any  of  tha 
other  executive  offleas 
Indicated  above  uiil«aa 
be  iB  a  male  cltlsen  ot 
the  United  Statea,  at 
leaet  twenty-flve  Te&ra 
old,  and  has  been  a  rflo- 
ident  ot  the  State  at 
least  five  years  next 
be  tore  his  election. 
Kach  of  such  offlclalB  receives  an  annual  salary  ot  13,000.  In  addition  to  tbeee 
officials  the  statutes  provide  tor  a  large  number  of  officers,  boards,  and  com- 
mfsBlons,  all  ot  whom  are  appointive  officials  or  bold  tbelr  positions  ex  officio 
except  ibe  three  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners,  wbo  are  elected  by 
the  people. 

The  chief  executive  power  is  vested  In  the  Crovernor.  It  U  tbe  Ooveroor'a 
duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  He  la  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia  and  may  call  out  the  same  to  execute  tbe  laws.  He  has  the 
power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons  tor  all  oflenses  except 
treason  and  cases  ot  Impeachment.  He  appoints  a  large  number  of  officials.  In 
some  cases  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  fills  all  offices  which  become 
vacant  unleaa  other  provision  Is  made  by  law.  He  also  has  a  limited  power  of 
removal. 

In  addition  to  hU  executive  powers,  the  Governor  has  considerable  Influ- 
ence upon  leEislatlon.  As  has  been  indicated  above,  he  can  call  the  Legislature 
in  extraordinary  session.  He  gives  tbe  General  Aaeembly  intormatlon  relative 
to  tbe  condition  and  needs  of  the  State,  and  recommends  sudi  measures  as  he 
deems  expedient.  He  possesses  the  veto  power  which  includes  the  right  to  veto 
specific  items  in  appropriation  bills. 

In  cose  ot  death,  impeachment  or  conviction,  failure  to  quality,  resignation, 
absence  from  the  State,  or  other  disability  of  tbe  Governor,  the  powers,  duties 
and  emoluments  of  the  office  devolve  upon  the  LieutenanC-Qovernor  until  the 
disability  Is  removed  or  the  term  expires.  He  is  also,  ex  ofUcio.  president  of  the 
Senate,  In  case  the  Lleutenant-Oovemor  is  under  any  disability,  the  president 
pro  tempore  of  tbe  Senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  suc- 
ceed in  regular  order  to  the  ofBce  ot  Governor. 

Missouri  differs  from  the  national  government  in  the  method  ot  organizing 
the  ailmiaistracive  activities.  Instead  of  grouping  all  such  matters  under  a  few 
executive  departments  the  plan  has  been  fallowed  In  many  cases  of  organizing 
a  separate  and  practically  Independent  division  tor  each  Individual  field  ot 
activity.  An  official  or  board,  either  elective  or  appointive,  is  placed  at  the 
bead  of  each  division,  and  as  a  rule  Is  not  responsible  to  any  superior  authority 
tor  tbe  character  of  the  administration.  In  considering  this  admlnistratire 
organlzallon,  however,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  group  these  divisions  according 
to  their  nature  under  certain  general  heads. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  administered  by  the  State  Auditor,  State 
Treasurer,  and  Board  of  Fund  Commissioners.  The  State  Auditor  has  general 
supervision  over  the  Hnancial  operations  ol  the  State;  he  keeps  the  public  ac- 
counts, audits  the  accounts  of  county  collectors  and  other  holders  of  public 
money,  enforces  the  payment  of  all  amounts  due  the  State,  audits  all  claims 
against  the  State  and  grants  all  warrants  or  payment  of  money  out  ot  the  State 
Treasury,  save  in  exceptional  cases  where  the  taw  may  make  other  provision. 
He  makM  a  report  to  each  General  Assembly,  setting  forth  the  flnanctal  opera- 
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UoDB  for  the  preceding  two  years  and  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditures  for 
the  eoBulng  biennial  period,  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  expe- 
dient.   He  gives  a  bond  of  160.000. 

The  State  Treasurer  receives  and  keeps  the  moneys  of  the  State  and  dis- 
burses the  same  upon  warrants  drawn  upon  the  treasury.  He  Is  required  to 
give  a  bond  of  $500,000.  ) 

Tbn  Board  of  Fund  Co  mm  I  bbI  oners  consists  of  the  Governor,  State  Auditor. 
State  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General,  the  flrst  two  being  president  and  secre- 
tary respectively.  The  board  has  supervisory  control  over  the  treasury  de- 
partment and  administers  the  public  debt. 

During  the  years  1851-1857.  Missouri 
Incurred  a  debt  of  123,701,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads In  the  State.  It  was  expected  that 
this  debt  would  be  liquidated  by  Che  rail- 
road companies,  but  all  of  them  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  Co.  defaulted  In  the  payment  of 
interest  and  principal.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War, 
though  some  of  the  roads  defaulted  In  the 
payment  of  Interest  as  early  as  1S59.  By 
186S  military  expenses  and  unpaid  inter- 
est had  increased  the  debt  ot  the  State  to 
more  than  130,000.000.  During  the  next 
four  years  this  debt  was  reduced  by  more 
than  (14,000,000.  this  amount  being  ob- 
tained chiefly  througti  the  sale  of  stock  of 
the  SUte  In  the  bank  of  Che  State  of  Mla^ 
sourl,  from  payments  for  railroads  sold 
by  the  Slate  and  from  reimbursements  by  the  United  States  government  for  war 
expenditures.  In  1869  the  bonded  debt  amounted  to  (21,676,000.  It  was  re-  ^g^g  sirioui 
duced  to  116,518,000  in  1SS3,  to  $9,711,000  In  1S93.  and  it  was  entirely  extln-       tcoubiea  bwt< 

gUished  In  1903.  WotcrnMH 

There  still  exist,  however.  Slate  certificates  of  Indebtedness  amounting  to       """  '"''  ^' 
|4 ,398,839.4 2.    These  were  Issued  In  eichauge  for  money  and  securltiea  which 
were  taken  from  the  State  public  schools  and  seminary   (University  ot  Mis- 
pouri)  funds  and  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State.    The 
certificates  of  indebtedness  are  non-negotiable  and  are  intended  to  be  a  perma 
nent  obligation  upon  the  State.    They  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  &ve  or  six 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  represent  a  large  part  of  the  public  school  endowment 
and  the  entire  Interest  bearing  endowment  of  the  University  of  Missouri.    The    ,g^^  Southwe 
amount  of  certiflcatea  held  to  the  credit  of  each  fund  and  the  annual  income       Eipedition  » 
received  therefrom  are:  °''*  by  Gov. 

,  .„.  Srew«rt. 

Amount.        Annual  Int. 

Public  School  Fund  $3,159,000  00        (187.040  00 

Seminary  Fund  1,239.839  42  63,21196 

The  total  bonded  Indebtedness  of  counties  and  townships  on  July  1,  1902, 
was  (8,066,878.  The  total  bonded  indebtednese  of  cities  and  towns  on  the  same 
date  was  (31.193,870.  The  bonded  indetbedness  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  repre- 
sents nearly  four-flfthB  of  the  latter  figure. 

The  liberality  of  the  State  in  loaning  Its  credit  tor  the  promotion  of  railroads, 
contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  development  of  tbe  magnificent  system  of 
railroads  in  Missouri,  and  thereby  to  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  State.    ,g^g  ciaiborn, 
The  (act,  however,  that  the  State  treasury  never  received  any  direct  compen-      jukun  eiec< 
oatlon  tor  the  greater  part  of  the  loan  led  to  distrust  on  the  part  of  tbe  people       lonmor. 
and  this  is  manifested  In  the  present  Constitution  by  the  existence  of  stringent 
reatrlctions  upon  the  power  of  incurring  indebtedness.    The  General  Assembly 
la  forbidden  to  give  or  pledge  the    credit  of  the  Srate  in  aid  of  any  Individual 
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or  corporallan.  The  onlr  case  in  wbicb  any  one  la  permltLed  lo  Incur  r  dabt  on 
behalf  of  the  State  1b  on  the  occurring  of  an  unforeseen  emergencr  or  casnsl 
deficiency  ot  the  revenue,  when,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  QoTemar, 
the  General  AaBembly  may  Incur  a  debt  not  to  exceed  t^50,000  In  any  one  year, 
and  provlBlon  must  be  made  for  Its  repayment  In  not  more  than  two  rears- 
in  all  other  caaee  the  proposition  for  the  debt  muBt  be  submitted  to  the  quaJlfl«d 
voters  and  ratlQed  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  Similar  provisions  limit  the  debt- 
creating  power  ot  counties,  cities,  and  other  local  Bubdlvlslona  ot  the  State. 

The  general  property  tax  Is  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  All  property, 
real  or  personal,  wltb  limited  exemptions  for  religious,  educational,  and  charit- 
able purposes  Is  subject  to  direct  taxation  for  State,  county,  city  and  oth«r 
local  purposes.  Property  Is  assessed  for  taxation  by  asseaaora  elected  In  each 
county  or  In  each  township  In  counties  having  township  organization.  A  county 
Board  of  Equalization  conslBtlng  of  the  county  Judges,  surveyor,  and  aassBBor, 
reviews  and  equalizes  valuations  within  the  county  and  assesses  any  property 
that  may  have  been  omitted  from  the  assessor's  boohs.  In  St.  Louis  city  the 
assessment  is  made  by  the  Board  ot  Assessors,  consisting  of  a  President  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  city  and  of  one  assessor  appointed  by  tbe  mayor,  with  the 
consent  ot  the  council,  for  each  assessment  district  Into  which  the  city  l8 
divided.  The  Board  of  Equalization  of  the  city  ot  St.  L«uls  consists  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  and  tour  real  estate  owners,  resident  In 
the  city  at  least  ten  years,  who  are  appointed  by  the  circuit  Judges  of  St. 
Louis  The  State  Board  of  Equalization,  consisting  ot  the  Governor,  State  audi- 
tor, State  treasurer,  secretary  of  State,  and  attorney-general,  adjusts  and 
equalizes  valuations  among  the  several  counties  of  tbe  Slate.  In  addition  such 
Board  assesses  tbe  property  ot  railroad,  bridge,  telegraph,  and  telephone  com- 
panies. The  law  requires  that  property  shall  be  assessed  at  its  cash  value,  but 
It  is  well  linown  that  it  is  assessed  at  much  less.  Under  the  system  of  valua- 
tion by  local  assessors  great  lack  ot  unltormity  exists  wltb  respect  to  tbe  pro- 
portion ot  actual  cash  value  which  Is  taken  as  the  basis  ot  assessed  value. 

Statistics  collected  by 
the  State  Revenue  Commia- 
slon  In  1903,  show  that 
tbls  varies  all  tbe  way 
from  thirty  per  cent  to 
one  hundred  per  cent,  wltb 
a  probable  average  of  from 
forty  per  cent  to  fifty  per 

Missouri  Is  dlstin- 
giiiehed  on  account  of  the 
stringent  restrictions 
which  tbe  Constitution 
places  upon  tbe  rate  of 
taxation.  It  is  provided 
that  tbe  State  tax  upon 
property,  exclusive  ot  tbe 
tax  necessary  to  pay  the 
debt  at  the  State,  shall  not 
exceed  fifteen  cents  on 
each  one  hundred  dollars 
valuation.  Restrictions  also 
exist  upon  the  rates  tor 
local  purposes.  These 
provisions  are  likewise 
due  to  tbe  feeling  ot  dle- 
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trust  enKendered  by  tbe  era  of  public  aid  to  railroads  during  wblch  period  pub. 
lie  debt  and  taxation  were  greatlf  increased.  These  conditions,  bowerer,  can  not 
be  repeated,  and  tbere  Is  a  growing  Feeling  that  tbe  present  limitations  are 
too  restrictive  to  enable  tbe  State  and  Its  local  subdivisions  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  tbeir  legitimate  needs.  The  following  tabular  exhibit  shows  the 
aaseased  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  and  railroad,  bridge,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  property,  and  tbe  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes 
for  the  years  1ST2,  1S82,  1S92,  1902  and  1903: 


1872    .  .  , 

.  .;    572,293,377 

t  20.867.895 

t    593.161,272 

45  cen 

8 

18S2    .. 

...      ei5,260,B39 

35,eSC.534 

650,887,563 

40  cen 

S 

1892    ... 

853.754.205 

63.884,057 

917,638,202 

25  cen 

S 

1902    ... 

-     .,   1,052,716,812 

120,Se9,19S 

1,173.586,010 

25  cen 

S              ig6i   ThebilllF 

1903  ..- 

-.     1,117,170.229 

125.427,191 

1,242,594,420 

18  cen 

S                  Boonville.  the 
limon    Muaou 

This  does  not  Include  tbe  assessed  valuation  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers' Stock  and  macbinerj'  which  for  1903  amounted  to  fS6,367,817,  making 
the    total   assessed    valua- 
tion of  the  taxable  wealtb 
of  Missouri  tor  1903,  $1.- 
827.962,237.       It     will     be 
noted  that  while  the  total     | 
assessed      valuation      has     I 
largely  Increased  the    tax 
rate  has  steadily  decreased 
BO  that  the   total  amount 
of    taxes    collected     from 


this  source  In  1903  is  lit- 
tle If  any  larger  than  that    received 
In  1S72. 

For  1904.  the  tax   levy   for  Stale 
purposes  Is  IT  cents  on  each  one  bun 
dred    dollars   valuation,  of    which    2 
cents  provides  for  the  payment  ot  In 
terest  on  the  State  public  scbool  and 
seminary  certificates  of  Indelutedness. 
The    constitution    provides    that    at 
least  twenty-flve  per  cent  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue  of  the  State  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  public  schools.    As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  General  Assembly  regularly  appropriates  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent  for  such  purposes,  leaving  only  10  cents  on  each  one  hun- 
dred dollars  valuation  as  the  rale  for  general  State  purposes. 

A  collector  elected  In  each  county  or  In  each  township  In  counties  having 
townsblp  organization,  collects  the  general  property  tax  and  pays  Into  the  State 
treasury  the  amount  of  State  taxes  collected. 

In  addition  to  the  general  property  tax  the  State  levies  a  number  of  special 
taxes  and  fees  of  which  tbe  most  productive  are  those  on  beer,  dramshop 
llranses,  collateral  inheritances,  foreign  insurance  companies,  and  incorporation 
of  companies.  The  accompanying  tables  of  the  receipts  into  and  the  disburse- 
ments from  the  Stale  treasury  during  the  biennial  period  ending  December  31, 
1902,  show  the  amounts  received  from  the  different  taxes,  etc.,  and  the  general 
purposes  for  which  expenditures  were  made. 
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RECEIPTS 

EXPENDITURES 

General  Profwiry  Tji          S 

,671,164.11 

Public  Debt,  Principal         $1,400,011. OJ 

Licenie  T.xn  (Chiefly  or 

Public  Defct,  Intmit                   91,747.10 

Dnmebops) 

8s8,oti.i; 

770,613.73 

JudiciaO'                                      l»l,V>3*7 

Collitfral  Inhcriunce  T.i 

441,'39-'i 

i  ncor^ntian  Tai 

3]4,4TS-°o 

partmenl,                                310,610.34 

T«   on  Foreign  Iniunuice 

Agnculture,  Commerce  and 

Compinin 

311,298.97 

InduUH'                              J»6,J96." 

500.051.16 

A««ing     and     CoHecring 

Revenue                                  37>.7l7-5« 

987,663.51 

Militi,                                           44,9«»-67 

Fwt>r  Sate  Officer 

151,117.11 

Si,i7S.»o 

Criminal  Cottt                            6l7,Soi.07 

Intemt  on  Depouti 

76,161.50 

Henilenliaiy                                498,507,36 

MiKelliii«Hi> 

80,568.18 

Public  Sthool.                        1,175,3»6-»S 

Tool                      Si 

,»j8,s8j.8i 

Sate  Uniyenity                          601,763.84 
Normal  School.                          107,057.17 
MiKelUneou.                            14,096.00 

TonI                     J9,373,6ot.6o 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  most  conalderable  Item  of  expenditure  1b  lor  pub- 
lic education.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  however,  public  achoola  derive  revenue 
trom  couDly,  township  and  district  school  funds,  agEresating  tS,396,434,  and 
from  taxes  levied  in  the  several  school  districts. 

Some  of  the  special  taxes  are  collected  by  the  count}'  and  township  collec- 
tors, but  beer  inspection  fees  are  collected  b;  the  beer  inspector,  and  taxes  on 
foreign  insurance  companies  and  incorporation  fees  are  paid  directly  Into  the 
State  treasury.  The  granting  of  dramshop  licenses  is  under  the  control  ol 
local  authorities  except  in  St.  Louis,  where  there  is  an  Excise  Commissioner 
appointed  by  and  holding  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Oovernor.  He  has 
authority  to  charge  fees,  aggregating  |9  semi-annually  for  each  license  lasued. 
He  retains  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  fees  collected  for  his  compensation  and 
the  expenses  of  his  office,  the  balance  being  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  The 
State  tax  on  dramshop  licensee  Is  collected  by  the  city  collector  In  St.  Louis  and 
by  county  or  township  collectors  in  the  counties. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  custodian  of  the  seal  of  the  State  and  of  all 
public  records  and  actions  of  the  General  Assembly;  be  countersigns  official 
acts  of  the  Oovernor  snd  preserves  a  register  of  the  same;  be  superintends  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  laws  and  of  the  Joumals  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  of  the  Official  Manual  of  the  State;  he  Issues  certificates  of  Incorpora- 
tion and  registers  trade-marks.  All  certificates  of  nomination  of  candidates 
tor  State  offices  must  be  Aled  in  his  office  and  he  certifies  the  same  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  several  counties  of  the  State;  he  performs  the  duty  of  registrar 
of  lanas  and  has  charge  of  the  examination  of  State  banks  and  trust  companies. 

The  Attorney-General  is  the  chief  legal  adviser  and  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  State.  It  Is  his  duty  to  give  his  opinion  whenever  requested  upon  ques- 
tions of  law  to  the  General  Assembly,  principal  executive  officers  and  to  the 
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prosecuting  attorneyB  of  the  counties.  He  la  required  to  appear  in  the  Supreme 
Court  to  prosecute  or  defend  all  cases  to  which  the  State  Is  a  party.  He  la 
empowered  to  Institute  and  prosecute  In  the  name  of  the  State  all  legal  pro- 
ceedings necessary  to  protect  Its  rights  and  to  enforce  Us  claims  against  all 
persons  and  when  directed  by  the  Governor  he  Is  required  to  aid  any  prosecuting 
attorney  In  the  dlacbarge  of  his  duties. 

A  prosecuting  attorney  is  elected  in  each  county  of  the  State  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  to  represent  tbe  State  In  bis  county  and  In  all  criminal  cases  In 
the  courts  ot  appeals.  He  is  also  tbe  legal  adviser  and  prosecuting  attorney  ol 
his  county.  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  tbe  term  Is  four  years  and  a  circuit  attorney 
Is  also  elected  for  the  same  period,  tbe  functions  of  the  prosecuting  attorney 
being  restricted  to  the  court  of  criminal  correction  whose  Jurisdiction  Is  lim- 
ited to  misdemeanors. 

A  sherlC  elected  tn  each  county,  a  constable  elected  In  each  township  and 
police  officers  elected  in  small  towns  and  appointed  in  larger  cities  are  tbe 
administrative  officers  ot  the  courts  in  their  respective  Jurisdictions.  Tbe  ap- 
pointment and  control  of  police  officers  Is  in  charge  of  tbe  city  autborltles  except 
In  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  each  of  which  has  a  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  appointed  by  tbe  Oovemor  with  ibe  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
St.  Louis  Board  consists  of  tbe  mayor,  ex  officio,  and  four  commissioners 
appointed  for  terms  of  four  years.  In  Kansas  City  the  Board  conslata  of  tbe 
mayor,  es  officio,  and  two  commissioners  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years. 
In  St.  Joseph  there  are  three  commissioners  serving  for  terms  of  three  years. 

The  Adjutant-Oeneral  Is  the  chief  admlnistratlTe  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Missouri.  He  Is  appointed  by  and  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
tbe  Qovernor  who  Is  commander-in-chief.  Tbe  National  Guard  of  Missouri  Is 
at  present  organized  in  one  brigade  consisting  of  four  reglibents,  one  battalion, 
and  two  unattached  companies  of  Infantry  and  one  battery  of  artillery.  Tbe 
battalion  of  cadets  of  tbe  Missouri  Military  School,  a  department  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  is  also  a  part  of  the  National  Guard  of  tbe  State. 
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Tbe  state  Supertntendent  of  Public  Schools  has  the  duty  of  promotliis  Um 
efflcleacy  ol  tbe  public  school  system  of  the  State.  He  exercises  BUpnrvialon 
over  the  educational  funds;  has  authority  to  srant  teachers'  certificates;  ha  la 
required  to  spend  annually  at  least  five  days  In  each  congressional  district, 
conferring  with  and  advising  the  local  boards  of  education  and  other  school 
authorities.  He  makes  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  education  in  tha 
State. 

The   State   Board   of  Education    oonalsts     Of 

the  Governor,  Secretary  ^         ~^^^  of     State,     AttonWT- 

Generaland   the  Sup  y^  ^\^  erinteadent  ot  Pub- 

lic schools.    The  X  N,^         board  U  requlrsd 

to  exercise  gen  /  \  eral  Bnperrlston 

/  d?_A        \        "^^^     "**     "*" 

— /  ^i;  '^Cc         \       tire       educa- 

ilonal  Intereats 
of  the  State. 

A  State  li- 
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perintendent ol 
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ex  officiu,  and  four  members  appointed  by  the  Stale  Board  of  Education  tor 
c  u!         terms  of  four  years,  recommends  Hats  of  books  for  school  libraries  and  fixes  by 
linScp-    contract  with  publlahera  a  stipulated  price  at  which  such  books  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  school  district  boards  of  education. 

The  University  of  Missouri  Is  the  State  institution  of  higher    education. 
Its  government  is  vested  In  a  board  of  nine  curators  appointed  by  tbe  Governor 
with  tbe  consent  ot  the  Senate  for  lernia  of  six  years  each.     It  embraces  the 
y_  following  departments:    graduate,   academic,  educallon.  law,  medical,   military, 

agriculture,  engineering,  experiment  station — all  located  at  Columbia,  and   the 
school  ot  mines  and  metallurgy  located  at  Rolla. 

Ill  addition  to  the  Department  of  Educallon  or  Teachers  College  of  the  Unl- 

versliy  of  Missouri,  normal  Instruction  is  jirovided  for  by  three  State  Normal 

ncipitiun    Scbools,   localcd  at  Klrksville,   Warrensburg,  and   Caiie  Girardeau   respectively. 

:rpjsicd.    Lincoln  Inslltute  at  Jcfftrson  t'ity  is  a  State  Inslltullon  for  tbe  normal.  Industrial 

and  collegiate  inslrutlion  ot  colored  sludents.    The  government  of  each  of  these 

InstitutionH  is  vesled  in  a  board  of  Kcvcn  regents,  six  of  whom  are  apiminted 

by  tbe  Governor  wlih  the  consent  of  tbe  Senate  for  terms  of  six  years,  tbe 

aevenlb  being  the  Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  ex  officio. 

B-  A  Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mines  is  located  at  tbe  School  of  Mines  at  Rolla. 

'"g"        Its  government  is  vesled  In  a  board  of  managers,  consisting  of  the  Governor, 

jniicd       ex  officio,  and  four  members  appointed  by  him  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate 

rraton.      for  terms  of  four  years.    The  board  appoints  the  State  Geologist  and  euperln- 
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tenda  the  geological  survey  of  the  State. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Mlaeouri  la  located  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  Columbia.  Its  duty  Is  to  collect  and  preserve  material  pertaining 
to  the  hlstoiT  of  the  State  and  to  conduct  a  library  of  historical  reference.  It 
is  a  trustee  of  and  holds  all  of  Its  property  for  the  State.  Its  government  Is 
vested  In  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State. 
President  of  the  State  University,  president  and  secretary  of  the  society,  ex  of- 
ficxo,  and  twenty-sli  trustees  elected  by  the  society. 

The  State  Library  U  located  at  the  State  Capital.  U  Is  chleSy  a  library  of 
legal  reference  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
appoints  a  librarian  who  holds  office  during  Its  pleasure. 

The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture  consists  of  the  Oovernor,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  ex  officio,  and  of  one  member  from  earh  congres- 
sional district  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years.  It  has 
supervision  over  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  and  Is  charged  In  partic- 
ular with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  imitation  butter 
and  aklm-mllk  cheese.  The  board  appoints  a  salaried  secretary  whose  office 
la  located  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  A  State 
Veterinary  Surgeon  la  appointed  by  the  board  of  agriculture.  He  Investigates 
dangerous,  Infectious  dleeases  among  live  stock,  and  takes  measures  to  eradicate 
the  same.    His  office  Is  also  at  the  College  of  Agriculture.    The  State  Board  of 
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Agriculture  is,  ex  officio.  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Fair,  which  la  held 
annually  at  Sedalla. 

The  Missouri  Slate  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Missouri  State  Poultry 
Association  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  advancement  of  tbe 
interests  of  the  State  in  their  respective  fields.  The  aRairs  of  each  organlmtlon 
are  administered  by  an  executive  tmard  consisting  of  the  Governor,  ex  officio, 
and  of  the  president,  vice-president,  second  vice-president,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, elected  by  the  members  of  each  organization. 

A  Fruit  Elzperiment  Station  Is  located  at  Mountain  Grove.  Its  government 
is  vested  In  a  board  of  three  trustees  appointed  by  tbe  Qovemor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  for  terms  of  six  years.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
located  at  Columbia,  Is  a  part  of  the  College  of  Agricultnre  of  the  University  of 
MIsBOurl. 

The  Fish  Commission  of  Missouri  consists  of  Qve  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  terms  of  four  years.  It  Is  their  duty  to  take  measures  for  stock- 
ing the  waters  of  the  State  with  edible  flsh.  A  Game  and  Fish  Warden  Is  Kp- 
pointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  Is  charged  with  tbe  enforce- 
ment of  the  game  and  flsh  laws  of  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners  consists  of  three 
members  elected  for  terms  of  six  years.  They  are  charged  with  the  admlnlstnt- 
tion  of  the  laws  regulating  railroads  and  public  warehouses.  The  board  appoints 
a  chief  lnsi>ector  of  grain. 

A  Beer  Inspector  Is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  term  of  four  years.  It  Is  his  duty  to  inspect  all  beer  manufactured 
or  sold  In  the  State  and  to  determine  whether  the  materials  from  which  It  has 
been  brewed  are  such  as  are  authorized  by  law.  A  fee  is  charged  of  one  cent  for 
each  gallon,  and  two  cents  additional  for  each  package  inspected,  tbe  revenue, 
which  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  going  into  the  State  treasury, 

Inapectors  of  Petroleum  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  St.  Louts.  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Joseph,  Hannibal  and  for  such  other  cities  nnd  townships  as  have 
petitioned  therefor.  Tbe  term  of  office  Is  two  years.  The  Inspector  retains  the 
fees  collected  for  such  inspection  except  In  St.  Louis  where  he  Is  required  to 
pay  annually  Into  the  State  treasury  all  fees  collected  over  the  sum  of  |7,000 
which  he  l3  allowed  to  retain  for  his  compensation  and  for  the  expenses  of  his 
office. 

The  Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
governing  tbe  same  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Columbia.  Inspection  of  imitation  butter  and  sklm-mllh  cheeae 
Is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Inspection  of  baherles  Is 
under  the  charge  of  the  labor  commlaaloner. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection  of  Factories,  Mines  and 
Workshops  Is  under  the  charge  of  a  commissioner  of  labor  and  inspection  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  Qoyernor  with  tbe  consent  ol  the  Senate  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  It  Is  ttts  duty,  In  addition  to  collecting  and  reporting  reapectlng  the 
condition  of  labor  and  industries  of  the  State  to  Inspect  all  manufacturing  eetab- 
Ilsbments  and  enforce  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  to  organize  and  maintain 
In  each  city  containing  more  than  100,000  Inhabitants  a  free  public  employment 
bureau.  A  Factory  Inspector  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years.  It  Is  his  duty  to  secure  the  Inspection  of 
factories  and  to  enforce  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  same. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  Mines,  Mining  and  Mining  Inspection  Is  under  the  charge 
of  three  mine  Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  Is  their  duty  to  see 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  enacted  for  the  health  and  safety  of  men  In 
the  mines,  and  to  report  statlsilcs  of  the  mines  of  the  State.  The  Slate  Board 
of  Coal  Mining  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms 
of  two  years.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  Co  examine  and  pass  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations of  persons  seehlng  certificates  of  competency  as  mine  managers,  tore- 
men,  engineers,  etc. 

The  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  consists  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor  whh  the  consent  of  (he  Senate  (or  terms  of  three 
years.  It  Is  tbe  duty  of  the  board  to  effect  settlements  by  mediation  or  arbitra- 
tion of  all  controverslea  between  an  employer  and  ten  or  more  employees. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  consists  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  board 
has  general  supervision  over  the  health  and  sanitary  interests  of  the  Stale,  and 
nay  quarantine  infected  districts.  It  conducts  examinations  for  all  persons 
desiring  to  practice  medicine,  surgery  or  mld-wlfery  and  issues  licenses  to  such 
as  posBeea  the  requisite  qualifications.  Other  boards  for  the  examination,  licens- 
ing and  registration  of  persons  practicing  professions  or  engaged  In  occupa- 
tions, are  the  Board  of  Osteopathic  Registration  and  Examination,  the  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examination,  the  State  Board  of  Embalming,  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  and  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Barbers.  The  first  tbree  boards 
conslat  each  of  Ave  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  five  years; 
tbe  latter  two  boards  consist  each  of  three  memtrars  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  terms  of  three  years,  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  be- 
ing necessary  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  members  of 
the  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

Persons  are  licensed 
to  practice  law  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Courts  of 
Appeals,  and  circuit 
courts,  and  upon  gradua- 
tion from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of 
Missouri  or  from  one  of 
several  other  law  schools 
in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City. 

Persons  are  licensed 
to  teacb  in  the  public 
schools  upon  graduation 
from  the  department  of 
education  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  or  from 
either  of  tbe  State  Normal 
Schools  or  after  «xaminatlon  by  the  StaU  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
or  the  County  Commissioner  of  Schools. 

Tbe  Stats  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  conslsta  of  the  Governor. 
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ex  officio,  and  of  alx  members  appoiaied  by  him  with  the  consent  of  tta«  i 
for  terms  of  six  ye&rs.    It  is  charged  with  the  Investigation  of  the  whole  a 
of  public  charities  and  correction  and  the  collection  and  publication  of  Infor- 
mation relating  thereto. 

The  eleemosynary  inRtltutlone  ot  the  State  are  the  tour  State  hospitala  COr 
insane  persons,  located  at  Fulton.  St.  Joseph,  Nevada  and  Farmlngton  respec- 
tively; the  Missouri  Colony  for  the  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic  at  Maraball; 
Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Fulton;  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  at  St. 
Louis;  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  at  Higginsvllle;  Federal  Soldiers'  Borne  at 
St.  James;  the  Missouri  Training  School  for  Boys  at  BoonvlUe;  and  the  ladus- 
trial  Home  for  Girls  at  Chllllcothe.  The  management  of  each  of  these  Instltn- 
tions  is  vested  in  a  board  ot  managers  consisting  ol  five  members  appointed  bf 
the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  terras  of  [our  years. 

The  State  Penitentiary  is  located  at  Jefferson  City  and  Is  under  the  generftl 
control  of  a  warden  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Seniite. 
The  State  Treasurer,  State  Auditor,  and  Attorney-General  are  ex  officio  iuapec- 
tors  of  the  Penitentiary  and  are  required  to  visit  and  examine  the  same,  and 
to  enact  and  enforce  rules  for  its  management. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department  is  appointed  by  the  OoT- 
ernor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years.  It  Is  hU  dut^ 
to  examine  the  condition  ot  insurance  companies,  authorize  them  to  transact 
business  In  the  State,  and  see  to  the  enforcement  of  laws  in  relation  to  In' 
surance. 

The  Bureau  of  Building  and  Loan  Supervision  U  in  charge  of  a  Bupervtoor 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  tour 
years.  He  is  charged  with  the  examination  of  building  and  loan  associations 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  same.  The  examination  of 
State  banks  and  trust  companies  la  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

The  Commisaioners  of  Public  Printing  are  the  Secretary  of  State,  State 
Auditor,  and  State  Treasurer.  They  let  contracts  and  exercise  a  supervision 
over  the  printing  and  binding  for  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Permanent  Seat  of  Government  conislsts  of  the  Governor,  Sec- 
retary of  Slate,  State  Auditor,  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney-General.  It  baa 
general  supervision  and  charge  of  the  public  property  of  the  State  at  the  Capital. 
The  board  appoints  a  commissioner  of  the  permanent  seat  of  government  who 
exercises  control  over  the  public  properly  under  the  direction  ot  the  board. 

Special  boards  and  commis- 
slonera  are  created  from  time  to 
time  tor  the  administration  of 
particular  matters  ot  a  tempo- 
rary nature.  Examples  of  such 
commissions  are  the  State  Tax 
'  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  tor  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition. 

The  Judicial  power  is  vested  In  a  Supreme  Court,  two  Courts  of  Appeals. 
Circuit  Courts.  Criminal  Courts,  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  Probate  Courts,  Mu- 
nicipal Courts  and  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
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The  Supreme  Court  U 
the  highest  court  of  the 
State.  It  consiatB  of  seven 
Judges,  elected  for  terms 
of  ten  years  each,  Ilie  mem- 
bers  chooaiUK  one  of  tlieir 


Ions,  one  conslBtlng  of  four  juilgea  and  the 
other  of  three.  The  latter  division  has  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  caaee,  but  In  all  other  cases  their  lurlsdlctlon  Is 
concurrent  and  provision  eiUts  for  transferring  cases  to  the  court  as  a  whole. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  chleSy  appellate. 

The  couotles  of  the  State  are  divided  Into  two  districts,  over  one  of  which  i 
Jurisdiction  Is  possessed  b;  the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals,  and  over  the  other  by 
the  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals.  Each  court  consUta  of  three  Judges  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  respective  districts  for  terms  of  twelve  years  each.  These 
courts  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Supreme  Court,  and  they 
have  exclusive  appellate  Jurisdiction,  except  In  cases  where  the  amount  involved 
exceeds  14,500;  In  cases  involving  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Missouri;  in  cases  where  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute 
of  an  authority  exercised  under  the  United  States  Is  called  In  question;  In  cases 
involving  the  construc- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws 
of  Missouri;  In  cases  In- 
volving the  title  of  any 
office  under  the  State 
or  the  title  of  real  «• 
tate;  in  cases  where  a 
county  or  other  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  the 
State  la  a  party,  and  In 
all  cases  of  felony.  The 
excepted  cases  go  di- 
rectly from  the  Circuit 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  and 
the  courts  of  appeals 
each  appoint  a  clerk 
and  a  marshal.  methoiust  efibcopai.  chubch,  south,  i 
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fi»u«  The  State  is  dlvid- 

^(rtcwouitv  ed  into  thirty-two  cir- 
cuits, In  each  of  which 

there  1b  elected  a  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  a  term  of 

six  years.     In  a  circuit 

compoBed    of    a    slHKle 

county    or    city,     more 

than  one  judge  may  be 

elected,    but    in    such 

event    each    Judge    alte 

separately  for  the  trial 
5  Centmnial  ^f  caBes.  A  t  present 
tetchci  of  many  BuchBnan  and  Jasper 
uuntin  publish-  countleB  elect  two.  Jack- 
i-  son  county  Ave,  and  St. 

Louis  county  elevep  cir- 

i-uit  judgeB.  In  St.  Louis 

eight  are  JudRea  of  the 

civil  division,  two  of  the 

criminal  and  one  of  the 

juvenile  court.    A  elerh 

of  the  circiiit  court  Is 

elected   in  each  county 

for  the    term    of    four 

years.  The  circuit  courts 

have  original    jurlsdic- 

).  S.  Senator.  '"''Inilnal  cases  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for  and 
appellate  Jurisdiction 
from  Inferior  tribunals 
except  where  It  Is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from 
exercising  the  same. 

A  special  criminal 
court  la  provided  for 
the  16th  Judicial  circuit 
and    for    each    of    the 

'(  Ciimtitution-    counties    of  Buchanan.  riioto  hii  Jw  i..  n-m/i'im.  Columbia. 

il  Cunvention       Greene  and  Jackson.    Each  of  these  courts  possesses  the  criminal  JurlBdlctlon 

idd  >n  Jrtftrrson    ^f  c\Te\i\t  courts  and  is  presided  over  hy  a  Judge  elected  by  the  voters  of  tta« 
circuit  or  county. 

Courts  or  common  pleas  are  established  at  I.«ulsiana,  Hannibal.  Sturgeon, 
and  Cape  Girardeau,  and  are  presided  over  by  llie  Judges  of  the  circuits  In  which 
they  are  located,  except  In  Cape  Olrardeau,  where  a  special  judge  Is  elected  by 
the  voters  of  ihe  county. 

A  courf  of  criminal  correction  exists  in  the  city  of  St.  Muis  with  Jurisdiction 
over  misdemeanors.     It  is  presided  over  by  a  judge  elecled  for  a  term  of  tear 

A  probate  court  extets  in  every  county  and  in  St.  Louis  City.    H  is  presided 
-6  lohn  S  "*'*''  ''*'  ^  i^^^S'i  °^  probate  elected  by  the  county  or  city  for  a  term  of  four  yeara. 

Plieipt  e\mn  In  some  of  the  cities  of  the  State  police  courts  are  established  with  Juris- 

[overnor.  dlction  over  the  violation  of  municipal  ordinances. 

Two  or  more  Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  for  terms  of  four  years  eacit 
in  every  township  of  tlic  State.  They  are  examining  magistrates  and  have  Juris- 
diction to  try  misdemeanors.    They  also  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  actions  against 
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railroad  companies  to  recover  damages  (or  live  stock  killed  or  Injured,  and  over 
all  cItU  actions  where  the  sum  or  value  of  the  thing  In  dispute  Is  limited  In 
amount. 

One  or  more  notaries  public  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  [or  a  term  of 
four  years  In  each  county  and  city  of  the  State.  A  notary  public  has  authority 
to  administer  oaths,  attest  signatures,  and  to  take  deposUlonB  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  documents  which  shall  he  received  as  legal  evidence. 

The  Qovemor  may  appoint  In  any  other  State  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  any  foreign  countries,  one  or  more  commlBsloner-:,  to  hold  offlce 
during  his  pleasure,  who  are  authorized  to  attest  signatures  and  to  take  acknowl- 
edgments of  documents  to  be  used  as  legal  evidence  In  this  State, 

The  principle  of  local  self-government  is  Qrmly  established  In  Missouri.  The 
constitution  provides  Beveral  local  suhdlTtslons  of  the  government  and  citizens 
within  the  respective  areas  are  permitted  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  through 
their  own  officials  except  as  regards  a  few  matters  that  are  of  general  Interest 
to  the  people  ot  the  entire  State.  In  many  cases,  however,  as  has  been  Indicated 
above,  local  authorities  attend  to  matters  of  geuernl  concern  as  well  as  to  those 
of  purely  local  Interest.  The  local  units  of  government  are  counties,  townships, 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  school  districts. 

Missouri  Is  divided  Into  114  counties  and  one  city.  The  city  of  St.  Louis 
occupies  the  unique  position  ot  being  distinct  from  any  county,  whereas  all 
other  cities  form  parts  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated.  Matters 
which  In  other  cities  are  attended  to  by  county  offlclals,  are  provided  for  In  St. 
Louis  by  officials  of  the  city. 

The  chief  administrative  authority  ot  the  county  Is  the  county  court,  con- 
sisting of  three  Judges.  The  county  Is  divided  Into  two  districts,  each  of  which 
elects  a  county  court  Judge  tor  a  term  of  two  years.  The  voters  of  the  entire 
county  elect  a  presiding  Judge  who  serves  for  four  years. 

The  other  county  officers  are  a  Judge  of  probate,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court, 
recorder  ot  deeds,  clerk  ot  the  county  court,  assessor,  public  administrator,  and 
surveyor,  each  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  a  prosecuting  attorney, 
sherlft,  collector,  treaaurer,  coroner,  and  school  commlsBioner  or  county  school 
su  pari  n  ten  dent,  each  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.    Counties  having  special 
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criminal  courts  and  courts  of  common  pleas  generaUy 

elect  clerks  ot  such  courts.    Buchanan  county  also  elecis 
a    county    auditor, 
while  Jackson  d 


ty   has   a   county  marshal.     The   clerh   of   the    circuit 

court  is,  ex  officio,  recorder  ot  deeds,  but  In  counliea 

having  more  than  10,000  population  the  county  court 

may  separate  the  offices,  and  It  Is  required  to  do  so  If  the  assessed  valuation  ot 

property  In  the  county  exceeds  115.000,000.    Counties  having  "township  orsM>- 

izatlon"  do  not  elect  a  county  assessor  or  rounly  collector. 

There  also  exists  a  county  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  county  com- 
missioner, one  member  appointed  t>y  the  county  court  and  one  meml>er  appointed 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  who  serve  for  terms  of  two  years.  In  countlfls 
having  county  supervision  of  schools  the  county  school  superintendent  poBsennw 
the  functions  ot  the  county  board  of  education. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  townships  In  Missouri.  The  "municipal"  townahip 
and  the  "Incorporated"  township.  The  municipal  township  exists  In  those  coun- 
■  ties  which  have  not  adopted  township  organlKslion.  The  county  Is  divided  Into 
townships  by  the  county  court.  In  each  township  there  are  elected  at  least  tiro 
Justices  of  the  peace  for  terms  ot  four  years,  and  one  constable  for  a  term  ot 
two  years.  The  municipal  township  has  no  corporate  powers,  and  Is  merely  an 
area  of  administration. 

Provision  exists  for  the  orgaDlzation  of  a  county  Into  Incorporated  town- 
ships, when  a  majority  of  voters  favor  such  proposition.  Townships  so  oi^an- 
Ized  are  granted  certain  corporate  powers.  The  officers  of  such  townships  are  a 
trustee  who  Is,  ex  officio,  treasurer;  collector,  clerk  who  Is.  ex  officio,  assessor; 
constable,  two  members  of  tlie  township  board  of  directors,  at  least  two  Justices 
of  the  peace,  and  as  many  road  overseers  as  there  are  road  districts  In  the  town- 
ship. All  of  these  officers  ars  elected  for  terms  of  two  years.  The  principle  of 
township  organization  has  not  been  well  received  Ihroughout  the  State,  and 
only  17  out  of  ihe  114  coiiniles  are  at  present  organized  In  this  manner. 

The  State  Is  divided  into  small  districts  for  school  purposes.  The  districts 
acliool  districts  or  city,  town  or  village  districts.  The  Bt- 
srhool  dislrirlH  are  nianaged  by  a  board  of  education,  con- 
sisting of  three  directors  elected,  one  each  year,  by  the  nualifled  voters  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  on  the  ftrsl  Tuesday  In  April.  At  this  meeting  Ihe  voters 
have  power  to  determine  various  matters  applying  to  sciiools. 

In  the  city,  lown  or  village  districts,  the  governlnfi  authority  Is  a  board  ot 

education,  conslallng  of  six  directors  elected,  two  each  year,  for  a  term  ol  alx 

years.    A  auiterlnlendcnt  may  be  elected  by  the  board  to  assist  It  In  the  school 

""'"■        administration.    Special  provisions  exist  tor  the  organization  of  school  districts 

"lutte^-    '"^  "^'"^^  containing  more  than  50,000  Inhabitants. 

cut..  The  Stale  and  county  school  auiliorltlcs  are  expected  to  promote  the  Inter- 

ir  Albert    ests  of  education  In  the  school  dlsiriits.     A  few  counties  are  organized  under 
:h(nnc.      what  Is  known  as  "county  supervision."    In  such  cases  Ihe  county  school  super- 
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Intendent,  who  takes  the   place  ol 
the  county  school   commlBsioner. 
has  an  elective  supen-isory  con- 
trol over  the  educational  ad- 
ministration  of  the  county. 
Under   the  constitu- 
tions of  1820  and  1865, 


it   ^ 


I    Of 


the  legislature  to  in- 
corporate cities  and 
towns  by  special  acts. 
General  laws  were  en- 
acted for  the  regulation 
ol  BUCta  incorporations, 
but  the  local  ilies,  aa  a 
rule,  preferred  special 
charters.  This  led  to  an  un- 
due interference  by  the  let'ls 
lature  in  local  atfalrs.  and  ( 
constitution  of  1S76  seeks  tt 
vent  thia  by  providing  that  the  General 
Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  special  law  "incorporat- 
ing cities,  towns  or  villages,  or  changing  their  charters."  The 
General  Assembly  was  permitted,  however,  to  establish  classes  of  cities  not  ex- 
ceeding four  and  to  enact  general  laws  for  the  organization  of  ttie  different 
classes.  The  legislature  has.  accordingly,  established  four  classes,  the  popula- 
tions of  the  cities  being  the  basis  of  the  division,  as  follows:  first  class,  100,000 
Inhabitants  or  more;  second  class,  30,000  and  less  than  100,000  inhabitants; 
third  class,  3,000  and  less  than  30.000  Inhabitants;  fourth  class,  500  and  less 
than  3,000  inhabitants,  and  towns  with  special  charters  even  If  they  have  less 
than  BOO  Inhabitants.  In  addition  a  class  of  villages  Is  provided  for,  including 
all  places  with  less  than  GOO  papulation,  escept  those  Incorporated  under  special 
charters. 

The  organisation  and  powers  of  each  class  are  different,  but  each  city  elects 
a  mayor  as  its  chief  executive  officer,  and  a  legislative  body  for  the  enactment 
of  local  ordinances,  etc.  This  body  is  known  as  the  municipal  assembly  In  cities 
of  the  first  class,  and  consists  of  two  chambers,  a  council  and  a  house  of  dele-  ■ 
gates.  In  other  cities  it  consists  of  one  chamber  only,  and  Is  known  as  the  com- 
mon council,  in  cities  of  the  second  class;  council,  in  cities  of  the  third  class,  and 
board  of  aldermen  in  cities  of  the  fourth  class.  In  villages  the  functions  of  the 
council  and  mayor  are  performed  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  its  chairman. 
Other  administrative  officers  exist  In  cities,  the  number  and  kind  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  population  of  the  city.  Some  of  these  are  elected  and  others 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  heads  of  departments. 

The  constitution  specially  provides  that  the  city  of  St.  Louis  or  any  other 
city  having  a  population  of  more  than  100,000  may  frame  and  adopt  a  charter 
for  its  own  government.  Such  charter  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State.  Under  the  constitution  it  Is  necessary  that  the 
charter  shall  provide  for  a  chief  executive  officer  and  two  houses  of  legislation, 
but  this  provision  so  far  as  it  affects  St.  Louis,  has  been  recently  changed  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  under  which  the  charter  could  provide  tor  only 
one  house  of  legislation.  St.  Louis  has  not  yet  taken  advantage  of  this  pro- 
vision atid  its  municipal  assembly  conalstB  at  present  of  two  chambers.  Kansas 
City  la  the  only  city  besides  St.  Louis  which  has  framed  Its  own  charter  under 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  though  St.  Joseph  haa  sufficient  population  to 
enable  It  to  do  so. 
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It  IB  DeceBBdry  to  note,  however,  that  cities  and  towns  wtaleh  were  incor- 
porated under  apeclal  charters  before  1875,  are  not  obliged  to  surrender  tbe 


same,  and  some  cities  are  under  such  charters  i 


Moreover,  cities  org<ui- 
ized  under  general  laws,  do 
not  necessarily  come  under  a 
new  class  by  reason  of  the  In- 
crease of  their  populatioD  to 
the  requisite  figure.  In  ail 
it  is  necessary  that  a 
majority  of  the  voters  shall 
declare  in  favor  of  such  act. 
ThuB  St.  Joeeph,  which  baa 
than  100,000  population, 
is  still  organized  as  a  city  ol 
ihu  second  class. 

Missouri  Is  entitled  to  two 
senators  and  sixteen  repre- 
sentatives la  Congress.  The 
General  ABsembly  lias  divided  the  State  into  sixteen  congressional  districts,  each 
of  which  elects  one  representative.  St.  Louis  City  contains  two  congresstonal 
districts  and  part  of  a  third,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  St.  Louis  county. 
Jackson  county  constitutes  one  congressional  district,  and  the  other  dlBtrlcts 
are  made  up  of  a  number  of  counties. 
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Missouri  iB  In  the  Eigbth  Judicial  Circuit  ol  the  United  SUtes  and  an 
SAnuBl  session  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Is  held  at  St.  Louts, 
The  counties  of  the  State  are  divided  Into  an  Eastern  and  Western  district,  tor 
each  of  which  a  United  States  district  Judge  la  appointed.  The  Baatecn  District 
is  divided  into  an  Eastern  and  Northern  Division,  and  the  Western  District 
into  tbe  Western,  St.  Joseph,  Central,  Southern,  and  Southwestern  divisions. 
Two  sessions  of  tbe  circuit  and  district  courts  are  held  annually  In  each 
division.  A  United  States  district  attorney,  assistant  district  attorney,  and  a 
United  States  marshal  are  appointed  for  each  Judicial  district,  and  clerks  of 
the  circuit  and  district  courts  are  appointed  for  the  respective  divisions. 

A  Bul)-treaaury  of  the  United  States  Is  located  at  St.  Louis  under  the  charge 
of  an  assistant  treasurer. 

Three  customs  districts  are  established  in  ihe  Slate,  at  St.  Louis.  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Joseph  respectively,  each  of  which  Is  under  tbe  charge  of  a  sur- 
veyor of  customs. 

Missouri  is  divided  Into  two  Internal  revenue  districts,  with  headquarters, 
one  at  St.  Louis  and  the  other  at  Kansas  City.  A  collector  of  internal  revenue 
1b  appointed  for  each  district  and  deputy  coileciors  are  ap|>ointed  with  offices  ai 
various  ports  of  the  State. 

An  assay  office  is  located  at  St.  Louis  under  tbe  charge  of  the  United  States 
Assayor.  Custodians  of  public  building  and  property  are  appointed  for  St- 
Louls,  Kansas  City.  St.  Joseph,  Springfield,  Hannibal,  Sedalla,  and  Jefferson 
City.  Provision  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  public  buildings  at  Joplin,  Co- 
lumbia, Moberly,  Klrksvllle.  Louisiana,  and  Nevada. 

The  State  Is  divided  into  three  United  Stntes  land  districts,  with  head- 
quariers  at  Boonville.  Ironton,  and  Springfield  respectively.  A  register  and  a 
receiver  are  appointed  (or  each  district.  The  vacant  public  lands  In  Missouri  In 
1!K)3.  amounted  to  422,526  acres. 

Two  of  the  twelve  inspectors  In  charge  ot  the  Post-Offlce  Inspection  Service 
Of  the  United  States  have  headquarters  in  Missouri — at  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  respectively.  One  ot  the  six  divisions  ot  the  rural  tree  delivery  service  has 
tta  headquarters  at  St.  Louie,  and  is  under  the  chargt-  of  a  division  euperin 
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Ill  The  Nortiiem  Dlvlsloa  of  the  United  States  Army,  embracing  the  depart- 

oLocv         menu  of  the  Lakes,  Missouri  and  DakoU,  baa  lU  headquarters  at  Bt  Louis  and  Is 

under  the  command  of  a  major-general.    Jeflerson  Barracks,  a  military  r 

tlon  of  the  United  States,  is  located  near  St.  Louis. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission,  which  has  con- 
trol of  the  Improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river,  haa  Us 
ihlef  office  In  St.  Louts,  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission.  The  Supervising  Inspector  of  the 
Fourth  Steamboat  inspection  District  of  the  United 
States,  has  bis  office  In  St.  Louis. 

'  Stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau  are  located  at  St. 
V  ntion  ^Kls,  Kansas  City,  Columbia,  Hannibal,  snd  Springfield, 
lIuU,  and  a  Fish  Culture  Station  of  the  United  States  Bureau  iedehal  vuaui.\a, 

jy  Gov.       of  Fisheries,  Is  located  at  Neosho.  jErrensos  city. 

.  Stephen;  rj-ijg  great  seal  of  Missouri  consists  of  a  representation  of  the  coat  of  arms 

^^f'^  of  the  State.    The  latter  device  was  adopted  by  the  First  General  Assembly  after 

ma  Pur-  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  and  has  not  been  modified  since  tbat 
WorWi  lime.  The  seal  Is  In  circular  form  and  Is  two  and  a  half  Inches  In  diameter. 
II  consists  of  a  circular  shield,  divided  Into  two  equal  parts  by  a  perpendicular 
line;  on  the  right  la  a  grizzly  bear  a!  Missouri  In  a  red  field,  above  whlcb  Is  a 
silver  crescent  In  an  azure  field;  on  the  left,  in  a  white  field,  are  the  arms  of 
the  United  States.  Around  the  shield  Is  a  circular  band  on  wbicb  are  the  words : 
"UNITED  WE  STAND,  DIVIDED  WE  FALL."  For  the  crest,  over  a  full-faced 
helmet  grated  with  six  golden  bars,  Is  a  silver  star,  and  above  It  a  constellation 
of  twenty-three  smaller  stars,  representing  respectively,  MIsBourl  and  the  twenty- 
three  other  States  which  formed  the  Union  at  the  time  this  State  was  admitted. 
The  supporters  are  a  grizzly  bear  of  Missouri  on 
each  side  of  the  shield  Etandlng  on  a  scroll.  In- 
scribed with  the  motto  of  the  State,  Sahm  Popali 
fiuprema  Lex  Ksln.  Under  the  scroi!  are  the  nu- 
meral letters  "MDCCCXX,"  representing  the  year 
In  which  the  first  constitution  of  the  State  waa 
adopted.  Around  all  Is  a  circular  scroll,  inscribed 
with  the  words:  "THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  MISSOURI." 

The  political  institutions  of  Missouri,  which 
had  their  origin  In  the  results  of  the  ex|>erlenca8 
ct  the  older  commonwealths,  have  been  gradually 
developed  In  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  and  serve  to-day  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  population  at  nearly  3,500.000.     Under 
this  government  the  equalily  of  all  persons  before 
ihe  law  has  been  esialillsbed,  the  personal  and 
property  rights  of  every  Individual  have  been  ren- 
dered secure,  educational  and   charitable  Institu- 
Itons  have  been  promoted  and  the  agricultural  In- 
dustry and  commercial  Interests  of  the  Stale  have 
achieved  a  development  which  Is  equalled  by  few 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.    While  mistakes  have 
not  always  been  avoided,    the   thoughtful   citizen 
may  reflect  with  pride  that  the  history  of  his  gov- 
ernment,  during  the  eighty-three  years   in  which 
Missouri  has  been  a   member 
of  the  Union,    marks    a    dis- 
tinct approach     towards   the 
realization   of    the    motto   of 
the  State; — Let   the    welfare 
of  the  people  be  the  supreme 

tdio. 
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l^SOUKl,  (rom  Its  Inl&nd  location,  has 
e  esseailally  tontlneotal.  While 
a  of  heat  and  (.-olct  are  marked, 
(hpy  are  not  so  great  as  arp  (otind  In 
the  more  northerly  States.  The  aQnual 
mean  temperature  ranges  from  50  desreea  In  the 
northwestern  to  60  degrees  In  the  southwestern  counties,  the  average  for  the 
State  being  54  degrees.  The  average  temperature  for  July,  the  warmest  month, 
ranges  from  75  degrees  In  the  northwest  to  SO  degrees  in  the  southeast;  the  mean 
temperature  In  January  Is  23  degrees  in  the  northwest,  30  degrees  In  the  cen- 
tral  counties  and  3S  degrees  In  the  southeast.  I 

The  mean  temperature  for  January  In  Missouri  Is  30  degrees;   in  Kansas 
28.9;    Nebraelta  20.7;   Iowa  17.1;   Minnesota  10.9;    Wisconsin  14.4;    Ohio  28.2; 


only  ili|hrl]r  ir 
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lllinola  36.5.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  January  temperature  in  MisBonrl  la 
higher  than  In  any  of  Its  neighboring  states  or  in  tbe  states  In  the  same  lati- 
tude to  the  eastward.  The  annual  mean  temperature  la  also  higher  in  Missouri 
than  In  any  of  these  SUtes.  Where  In  Iowa  it  is  47.2  and  in  IlllnoU  &1.9,  in 
Missouri  It  Is  B4.3  degrees. 

The  average  temperature  Tar  the  State  for  each  month  In  the  year  Is  as 
follows:  January  30;  February  30;  March  41.8;  April  6B.4;  May  65.1;  June  73.8: 
July  77.5;  August  76.2;  September  68.6;  October  57.5;  November  43.3  and  De- 
cember 33. 

Periods  of  extreme  cold  are  of  short  duration  and  the  temperature  seldom 
falls  lower  than  5  to  10  degrees  below  zero.    During  the  summer  months  the 
temperature  occasionally  reaches  90  to  95  degrees,  but 
number  of  days  with  maximum  tempera* 
degrees  Is  only  34   for  the   entire   State 
Hot   winds,  such  as  are  occasionally 
experienced  In  Kansas  and  Texas,  are 
unknown. 

The  average  date  ol 
ftf/ff^fjl      the  last  killing  frost  in 
€■99        spring     varies     from 
March  30,  In  the  south- 
em  section  of  the  State 

: I     to    April     le.     In     the 

northern,  the  Drst  kill- 
ing    frost 
from  October  29  I 


the 

average 

lure  over  90 

smffs 

%«imA 

^m-mff 

J/.S7 

72.1Z 
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Z>h/r/^iio/i  c^ffain/aii  in  Mi^ouri  iySe 


tfojons. 


s  in  days  varies  from  179  to  210  In  the  various 


tober  13.    The  length  of  the  * 
oountiea. 

The  average  annual  precipitation,  computed  from  the  federal  government 
records  for  the  laat  ten  years,  ranges  from  34  Inches  in  the  northwesUm  to  46 
Inches  In  the  southeastern  counties,  the  average  for  the  State  being  39.05.     In 


CLIMATE. 


Period)  ofcoM   of 


twenty  years  tbe  precipitation  has  never  exceeded  or  been  leas  than  the  normal 
6  inches  except  three  years  each. 

The  distribution  of  rainfall  throughout  tbe  year  is  highly  favorable  to  the 
farmer,  tbe  average  for  the  State  for  the  different  seasons  being  an  follows: 


I^ribution  af 
nrnlall  hiibly 
bvonblc. 
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Spring  11.97  Inches;  summer  11.11;  antnmn  S.47: 
wlater  6.49.  Tbe  wettest  months  are  Hay  4.9B  and 
June  4.78  while  the  driest  are  December  2.23,  Jurnary 
2.04.  and  February  2.22  inches. 

The  average  crop  season  precipitation — Hsrch  to 
September,  Inclusive — is  27.65  Inches.  This  Is  ttarea 
inches  greater  than  that  of  Illinois;  five  tncbos 
greater  than  that  of  Kansas;  seven  inches  greftter 
than  that  of  Minnesota  and  eight  Incbeo  greater  thut 
ihat  of  Nebraska. 

From  November  to  March  inclusive,  the  predpita- 
tion  [b  uBuallj  general  in  character,  but  dnrlns  tlis 
summer  months  the  greater  part  occurs  aa  local 
showers.  Rainfalls  of  from  2  to  3  Inches  in  twentj* 
four  consecutive  hours  occur  in  some  portion  ot 
the  State  nearly  every  month  but  falls  of  more  than 
4  Inches  In  twenty-four  hours  are  rare.  The  avemge 
number  of  rainy  days,  In  which  a  tenth  of  an  Inch 
or  more  of  precipitation  occurs  la — 8  In  January,  9 
in  February,  10  in  March,  11  In  April,  12  In  Mar,  11 
in  June,  9  in  July,  7  in  August,  9  in  September,  8  In 
November  and  9  in  December. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  southerly,  a  1  - 
during 
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the  winter 
months  north- 
westerly  winds 
lirevall  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the 
lime.  The  aver- 
age hourly  wind 
velocity  ranges 
from  5  to  10 
miles  during  the 
<iummer  and 
from  8  to  10  mites 
during  the  win- 
ter months. 

Snow  rarely 
falls  earlier  than 
November  I.t  nor 
later  than  April 
I S.  Tlie  average 
seasonal  snow  fall 


/« 


irhes      I  n 


the 


southeaslern  por- 
Hon  of  thf  Stale 
lo  30  inchee  In 
the  northwest. 
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SOUR  I  has  withlr 
•T  boundaries  a  ^reat- 
varlety   of    natural 
features   than    any   oF 
aJjoining    Slates 
r'xfeiiC  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas, 
These  features  vary  not  only  in  detail  hut  In 
i:i>iie]'al  character.  The  accompanying  map  shows 
I  wo  topographic  dlvislDDB — sometlmeB  called  the 
O/ark  and  the  prairie  region — more  prominent  than 
llie  others.    The  norlhem  and    western   parts   of    the 
State  are  mainly  smooth,  (he  southern  part  mainly 
rough.    The  roughness  or  smoothness  is  the  espres- 
sion  of  the  depth  and  width  of  valleys  cut  Into  a 
plain.    The  depth  of  a  valley  depends  upon  the  eleva- 
tion o[  the  country  in  which  it  has  been  cut,  and  its 
V,  irtth  compared  with  that  of  other  vatleya  in  the  same 
<  ;:.an  ilepends  upon  the  size  of  the  si  ream  that  has  made  it. 
?  lime  the  stream  has  been  at  work  ami  the  hardness  of  the 
ocks  in  which  it  has  been  cut.    in  the  southern   part  of 
the  Stale — the  Ozark  region — the  valleys  are  all  cut  In 
limestones,  which  are  rather  hard  rocks,  while  In  the 
northern  part   (he  valleys  are  cut   in  soft  shale.     The 
southern   part  of  the  Stato  was  higher  also  when  the 
ms  began  (o  cut  their  valleys  than  the  northern 
I    part.    The  valleys  in  the  southern  part  ot  the  Slate,  at 
t  those  In  the  Ozark  region,  are  relatively  narrow 
deep;   those  in  the  prairie  region    are   broad    and 
shallow.     Occasional  limestone  beds  in  the  north  and 
occasional   softer    rock    in    the    south    produce    small 
areas  of  smooth  country  in  ihe  rough  reston  and  small 
ireas  of  rough  country  in  the  smooth  region.     There  Is  no 
rp  line  separating  these  two  regions  from  each  other.    In  a 
1  way  the  dividing  line  follows  the  Missouri  river  from  Its 
mouth  to  the  vicinity  ot  Miami;  thence  It  runs  south- 
ward to  Windsor  and  thence  southwest  ward  to  wher» 
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and  tbe  border  of  Ilie  region.  So  far  as  ruggedness  of  Ihe  country  Is  concerned, 
tbe  central  part  of  the  Ozarks  is  not  extremely  rugged,  though  it  Is  rather 
high.  Around  this  is  a  region  that  is  much  more  rugged;  the  valleys  are  deeper 
and  narrowed;  the  country  is  completely  cut  up  with  an  innumerable  number  of 
deep  ravinee.  though  tbe  general  elevations  are  not  bo  high  as  la  the  central 
regtoa.  Around  Ihia  tntermedlate  belt  of  rough  country  iB  a  belt  that  Is  both 
less  rugged  and  lower  than  the  preceding  one.  This  la  the  border  of  the  region  ^'" 
and  It  Blopes  down  to  the  prairies. 

The  prairie  region  la  lowest  along  the  border  line  between  it  and  the 
Ozark  region  and  rises  gradually  westward,  or  slightly  northwestward.  Along 
the  sotithem  and  southeastern  border  of  the  region  the  elevation  varies  from 
600  to  SOO  feet  above  sea  level.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  the  ele- 
vation Is  about  1,200  feet. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  prairie  region,  both  of  which  rise  northwest- 


wardly. 


e  o[  Ihem,  the  southerly  area,  the  rise  is  not  uniform.  It  takes 
place  In  a  series  of  steps  which  are  successively  higher  west- 
ward, with  a  slight  gradual  rise  between  each  step.  The 
trend  of  the  steps  Is  northeastward  and  south  westward.  In 
the  part  of  the  prairie  region  lying  south  of  the  Missouri 
river  there  are  two  of  these  steps,  one  of  which  does  not  ex- 
tend Into  north  Missouri.  North  of  the  river  there  is  only 
one  of  these  steps  that  is  prominent,  but  there  are  several 
'""*""*"'■  minor  ones.    This  region  Is  also  cut  up  into  valleys  by  the 

rivers  that  drain  It.  Eicepling,  however,  a  belt  of  country  a  few  miles  wide 
along  the  edges  of  the  steps,  the  valleys  are  not  deep  and  narrow,  and  even  here 
they  do  not  reach  the  depth  attained  by  tbe  valleys  of  Ihe  Ozark  region.  In  the 
other  division  the  country  rises  nearly  uniformly  northwestward.  The  terraces 
or  steps  which  characterize  tbe  southerly  area  are  here  burled  deep  beneath  a 
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fiiiperflcial  la}*er  ot  clay,  grave]  and  sand,  so  they 
are  not  recognixahle  Tactors  in  the  topography 
ot  this  division.  The  map  shows  ihe  areas  of 
those  divisions. 

The  rivers  of  north  Missouri  flow  either  into 
ihe  Missouri  or  the  Mississippi.  Those  flowing 
into  the  Missouri  have  a  southerly  course,  us«- 
ally  almost  due  south,  while  those  flowing  Into 
the  Mississippi  flow  soulheaatwardly.  The  val- 
leys of  the  larger  streams  are  often  five  miles  or 
more  In  width,  with  flat,  meadow- 1  ike  floors 
over  which  the  stream  channels  wander  in  me- 
andering courses.  The  Intermediate  country  la 
uniliilaiing  and  rarely  too  steep  for  cultivation. 

The  soils  of  Missouri,  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  origin, 
are  of  two  general  klnils.    The  soul 
ern  part  of  the  Slate  is  covered  with 
residuary  soil,  or  a  soil    that   has  r 
suited  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
native  rocks,  while  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  Is  covered  with  a  t 
ported  soil,  ons  that  was  brought  from 
elsewhere,  of  glacial  origin.     The  di- 
viding line  runs  a  few  miles  south  of 

the  Missouri  river,  from  the  western  line  of  the  Slate  to  the  vicinity  of  Boon- 
vllte;  thence  eastward  the  river  may  he  considered.  In  a  general  way,  as  a  di- 
viding line. 


roKKA   LAKE,   CAMUEN   C 


Soil  and  rock  affect  (he  stability  and  quality  of  the  water  supply.  In  the 
Ozark  regloa  water  is  obtained  from  wells  and  excellent  springs;  shallow  wells 
Id  the  loess  boIIs  and  deeper  ones  in  the  clay  soils  furnish  abundant  water  sup- 
ply.   Stock  water  Is  plentiful  and  can  be  readily  stored  In  surface  basins.    The 


\ 
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rocka  in  Misaoarl  nowhere  contain  any  consldeiK- 
ble  quantity  of  matter  tending  to  make  tbe  watar 
unwboleeome. 

Using  the  word  rock  in  ite  geological  senBe. 
the  Missouri  rocka  are  mainly  aedlmentary. 
^  formed  by  tbe  eettling  into  beds  of  massea  of  sed- 

iment, and  igneous,  formedby  solidification  from 
a  molten  condition. 

The  Igneous  rocks  are  of  two  kinds,  granltea 
and  porphyries.  Enough  granite,  usually  pi&klBh 
In  color,  Is  exposed  tor  an  Inexhaustible  supply  for 
commercial  puriioses  It  has  been  quarried  for 
years  for  building  and  orDamental  stones  and  pav- 
ing. Porphyry  of  varyine  colors,  equal  to  that 
In  the  ancient  Roman    temples,    exists    In    large 

The  sedimentary  rocks  are  of  two  malD 
groups.  One  is  composed  of  limestone  formed 
while  Missouri  was  not  only  covered  by  water,  but 
was  far  from  any  land  area.  Four-flfths  ot  tbe 
State  south  of  the  Missouri  river  anil  much  ot  It 
north  of  the  river,  is  underlaid  with  these  lime- 
Blones.  The  other  groups  of  rocks  were  formed 
wlii'n  TiTl5?ouri  was  either  part  of  a  continent  or 
covered  by  a  shallow  sea  near  land. 
iT  Cat-  The   rocka  of  the  earth's  surface   may  also 

rriju;         be  classided  according  to  age.    Three  of  the  tour 
genera    ages,  Cc-noxoic,  Meaozoic,    Palaeozoic    and 
Azoic,  are  rppresented  In  Missouri,  and  eight  or 
nine  of  the  subdivisions  of  tbe  ages,     if  all  of 
these  formations  were  superimposed  at  any  one 
place  they  would  build  a  column  3.500  feet  high 
from   the  top  of   the  granites.     The   thickness   of 
T«!'ne"'^     the  lower  layer  is  iiuknowii.     The  rocks   do    not 
all  underlie  the  whole  Si  ale.  but  by  the  bowing 
up  of  beds  or  by  ^■uiiiug  (hroitgh  of  Streams  they 
,ljuui        are  brought  to  the  surface  at  various  places.   The 
siiinr         oldest  rocka  are  In  Iron  and  surrounding  coun- 
ties.   The  center  of  the  rock  beds  whl^ih  underlie 
the  larger  part    of    Missouri,    Kansas,   Arkansas, 
onjdc        Illinois,  and  Iowa,  -tthkh  ootilain  the  natural  re- 
■st"nf        sources  from  which  these  States  draw  their  wealth. 
Is  In  Iron  county,  Missouri. 

A    geological    map     divides    tbe    rocks    into 
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ncludlng  more  than 
than  one  formation.  On 
State,  the  granites  and 
olid  red  color.  They  are 
pastern  Missouri,  A  long 
1  nK  at  the  sea  over  the 
rst  the  La  Motte  sand- 
nd  sank  beneath  the  sea 
ph  I  itiestone  was  formed 
This  llmeslone  is  usually 
se  crystalline  texture.  It 
m  Hint  and  decomposes 
asily-tilled  red  clay  soil. 
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Great  depoalU  of  dlBsemlnnted  lead  have  been  found  In  ihls  formation.  The  Gunter 
sandatone.  the  Gasconade  limestone,  and  Roubldeaux  Bandetone  were  formed  sub- 
Bubseguently.  Passing  outward  from  tlie  Archaean  core  of  Missouri  1b  next  found    p^j^^j  j(„„, 
the  Jefferson  City  limestone.    Hb  predominant  rocka  are  the  thickly-bedded,  Boft,       of  Bmi 
white,  non-cryBtalllne  "cotton  rock"  and  the  heavily -bedded,  slightly-cryetalllne       Mwouti  ret 
gray  llmeatone  called  "spotted  rock."    Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ozark  re- 
gion is  the  Crystal  City  sandBtone.  a  bank  of  pure  white  sand  extensively  quar- 
ried for  glass-making  and  foundry  purposes.    The  Marshfleld  sandstone  In  the 
southwest  and  the  Eureka  limestone  In  the  eastern  and  northeastern  Ozark  re- 
gion decompose  to  a  pale-reddish  or  yellowish  soil. 

Younger  tormatlons  are  the 
Trenton  limestone;  the  thin  De- 
vonian rocks  around  the  Ozark 
region:  the  Louisiana  limestone, 
line  grained  and  nearly  9S  per 
cent  pure  carbonate  of  lime;  the 
Hannibal  shale,  usually  yellow- 
ish drab  or  greenish,  with  a 
small  per  centage  ol  Qne  sand; 
the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk,  Burling- 
ton and  Chouteau  limestones, 
forming  a  bank  around  the 
Ocark  region  from  Perry  county  | 
to  the  extreme  southwest;  the 
Auxvasse  sandstone,  the  Kaskas- 
kla  limestone  and  the  Chester 
shales,  found  in  a  restricted 
area  on  the  eastern  Bide  of  the 
Ozark  region,  which  close  the 
deposits  up  to  the  period  of  the 
coaL  I      ^ 

After  this  deposition  the 
area  of  MIbsoufI  closed  Its  ma- 
rine history.  It  was  under  the 
sea  at  various  times  tbereafter, 
but  for  short  periods  only,  and 
tbe  later  stratlfled  rocks  of  Mis- 
souri are  made  up  of  land  mate- 
rial. The  first  formation  was  a 
series  of  sand  and  clay  beds, 
called  the  Cherokee  shales.  This 

was  probably  deposited  around  an  Ozark  island.  Tbe  coal  beds  of  practically 
all  the  central  and  southwestern  coal-producing  counties  are  In  this  formation. 
Above  the  Cherokee  ahale  is  the  Clear  Creek  formation  which  includes  all  the 
workable  coal  beds  not  found  In  the  Cherokee  shales.  The  Pleasanton  abales, 
the  Kansas  City  group,  the  Rockport  shales,  complete  the  coal  measure  forma- 
tions and  this  general  group. 

The  Tertiary  rocks  were  deposited  long  after  the  Rockport  shales.    These   , 
are  found  la  the  southeast,  and  Include  the  Idalia  shaleB,  tbe  Benton  Bands 
with  its  notable  watermelon  belt,  and  the  Piketon  gravels.    This  represents  the 
last  phase  of  the  Tertiary  submergence  of  southeastern  Missouri.     The  sub- 
mergence at  no  time  extended  far  north  of  Gape  Girardeau. 

Following  close  upon  the  Tertiary  submergence  is  the  coming  of  the  glacial 
deposits,  three  in  number.  Along  the  Missouri  river,  which  was  approximately 
Ute  southern  border  of  the  ice,  and  in  a  narrow  belt  down  the  Mississippi  river 
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Is  a  deposit  oF  a  porous,  l^rownish,  coarse  clay  loam,  and  narrowest  alons  U>« 
high  bluffy  portion  of  the  Missouri  river  between  Jefferson  City  and  Waahlnstoii. 
It  forme  the  b'aBls  of  the  most  fertile  large  body  of  soil  in  the  State  of  Miasonii. 
JuBt  north  of  the  belt  of  loess  is  a  belt  or  area  of  fine-grained  bluish  clar.  wltll 
occasional  beds  and  pocliets  of  sand,  especially  in  the  lower  part.  It  mky  ba 
considered  to  extend  over  all  the  northern  [tart  of  the  State  except  the  area  ot 
the  loess  and  a  small  area  ot  gravelly  clay  In  Harrison,  Gentry  and  Worth  coun- 
ties. The  third  phase  of  the  glacial  deposits  is  of  the  same  character  aa  ttie 
second,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  gravel  bowlders  and  sand.  The  thrse 
kinds  of  deposits  grade  Insensibly  Into  each  other  ao  there  Is  no  sharp  line  oX 
demarcation  between  them. 

Since  the  disappearance  of  the  glacial  sheet  the  area  ot  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri has  been  eontinuoiisly  a  land  surface  and  Its  physical  history  has  been  and 
Btill  is  continuous  and  one  of  erosion.  The  beds  of  rock  that  have  been  dfr 
posited  during  the  long  ages  In  the  past  are  now  being  worn  away  by  the  forcw 
which  attack  all  land  surFaces.  The  duration  of  this  continental  period  lamj 
be  looked  upon,  however.  In  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  paat.  At  sflTenU 
times  during  the  long  geological  history  ot  the  State  It  has  been  part  of  the  land 
area  and  was  later  submerged  again.  The  present  continental  period  la  probably 
not  exceptional.  At  some  time  in  the  far  distant  future  it  may  again  ga  be- 
neath the  sea  and  receive  another  coating  of  material.  The  world  Is  not  yet 
finished.  World-making  forces  are  at  work  now  as  vigorously,  probably,  as  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  We  live  in  the  midst  al  these  changes  but  on  account  of 
the  extreme  shortness  of  our  time-measuring  units  the  long  periods  of  geoloa- 
Ical  time  have  no  end  and  the  changes  going  on  around  us  marking  the  prog- 
ress ot  that  time  are  unnoticed. 
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mated  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  314,073,985  bushels,  worth,  on  the 
farm,  (100,000,000.  This  was  the  largest  yield  of  any  State  In  the  Union,  with 
possibly  one  exception,  nnd  was  the  highest  average  yield  per  acre  of  any  State 
In  the  Union. 

Missouri's  corn  crop  exceeded  tbe  combined  production  of  thirty  States  and 
Territories,  as  follows:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Now  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina.,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  North  Daltota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  California. 

Missouri  produced  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
62,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  wblch  wa« 
one-tweltth  at  the  entire  wheat  cropor 
tbe  United  States;  the  largest  yield 
accredited  to  any  winter  wheat  State, 
and  tbe  largest  average  yield  per  acre 
of  any  State,  either  winter  or  spring. 
Tbe  Missouri  wheat  crop  exceeded 
the  combined  production  of  twenty- 
two  Slates,  Including  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  all 
the  New  England  States. 

This  iB  more  wheat  than  Is  grown 
by     the    United    Kingdom    of    Great 
Dritaln,  including  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales:  more  than  is  pro- 
duced by  either  Ontario  or  Manitoba, 
and  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  whole 
of  Canada. 
Tills  exceeds  the  coniblni'd  wheat  crop  of  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Neth- 
erlands. Belgium.  P'jriugal,  and  Switzerland,  and  It  Is  four-fifths  as  much  as 
Is  grown  In  the  whole  of  South  America. 

This  is  more  than  is  grown  in  Austria  or  lloumanla:  more  than  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  combined;  exceeds  the  total  production  of  Australasia.  Including 
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Australia,  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

This  exceeds  the  combined  wheat  crops  of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia;  is  more 
tban  Is  produced  in  Africa,  including  Egypt,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Cape  Colony.       ^  ^ 
and  is  more  than  three  times  the  wheat  production  of  Japan.  Suto, 

Missouri's   aggregate    annual    production    of    tbe  six  cblef    cereals  <corn, 
wheat,  oata,  barley,  rye,  and  buck- 
wtieat)    exceeds   the   combined   pro- 
duction   of    the    following    twenty- 
four  States:     Kentucky,  Massachu- 
setts.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island. 
Maine,     Vermont,     Delaware,     New 
Jersey.    Georgia,    Alabama,    Mary 
land.     Iioulslana,     West     Virginia, 
South  Carolina.  Florida, 
Colorado,      Washington, 
Oregon,      Idatio,      Utah, 
New     Mexico,     Arizona, 
Wyoming,    and    Nevada. 

The  average  produc- 
ductlon  per  State  of  com 
last  year  for  the  eleven 
States:  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kanaaa, 
NebrasliR.  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  New  '''^i 
Toric,  and  Pennsylvania, 
was  147,220,343  bushels. 
Missouri's  corn  crop  was  314,073,985  bushels, 
average  of  these  leading  States. 

The  State  average  production  of  wheat  for  these  States  was  32,603,042  bush-   Win 
els.    Missouri's  wheat  crop  was  62,000,000  bushels,  or  almost  double  the  average 
production  of  these  leading  States. 

In  oat  production  the  State  average  of  the  eleven  States  listed  above  was 
S0.E4S,281  bushels,  while  Missouri's  crop  was  23,967,170  bushels. 

The  average  production  of  hay  in  these  States  is  3.496.272  tons,  and  Mis- 
souri's  hay   crop    was   4.82S.005 
tons,  or  one-third  more  than  the 
State   average    of    these    eleven 
leading  bay  States. 

In  tbe  production  of  tbe  six 
leading  cereals  (com,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  and  buck- 
wheat), the  average  of  the 
eleven  States  was  399,086.155 
bushels,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  the  State  average  of 
these  eleven  leading  States. 

The  center  ot  Total  Acre- 
age In  Farms  In  the  United 
States  is  in  Missouri. 

The  center  of  Improved  Farm  Acreage  is  at  the  eastern  border  ot  the  State. 

The  center  ot  Farm  Values  of  the  United  States  was  at  the  edge  of  Missouri 
in  1899,  and  may  be  safely  said  to  lie  within  the  Stale  at  this  time.  Lacgot  yield  pa 

The  center  of  Corn  Production  of  tbe  United  States  is  at  the  eastern  edge  of       »cre  ictredited  n 

HUsourl.  ^ny  Sore  in  tl« 

The  center  of  production  of  the  six  leading  cereals,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  and  buckwheat.  Is  in  Missouri. 
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Missouri's  produc- 
tion of  six  chief 
cereals  exceeds 
that  of  24  States. 


Missouri    has 
brgest  number 
of  farms  of  any 
State  excepting 
on  -. 


Exceeds  all  its 
neighbors  in  pro- 
portion of   farms 
operated  by 
owners. 


The  ceuter  of  Gross  Income  from  Farms  of  the  United  States  is  at  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  State. 

The     centers    of    production    of    wheat 
and  oaU  of   the  United   States  ars 
within    a    hundred    miles  of  tlie 
northern  boundary  of  the  State. 
The  centers  of  population, 
manufacturing,      education, 
progress,  culture,  follow  tlie 
center  of  production. 

Missouri  bad 
in  1900  284.886 
farms,  aggregating  34,000,- 
000  acres,  or  an  average  per 
farm  of  120  acres.     Theae 
farms    were  worth,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  ^843,979,213. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of 
farms  reported  for  any  State  in 
the  Union  excepting  Texas. 

The  increase  in  the  number 
of  farms  In  Missouri  during  the  last 
ten  years  was  19.7  per  cent,  a  larger  in- 
crease than  is  reported  for  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  or  Nebraska. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Missouri 
during  the  last  ten  years  is  18.4  per  cent;  a  larger  increase  than  occurred  in 
either  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  or  Ne- 
braska during  the  same  period. 

Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  these 
farms  were  operated  by  their  own- 
ers, a  larger  proportion  than  is 
shown  by  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  or 
Nebraska. 

More  people  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  Missouri 
than  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or 
Ohio. 

Missouri's  annual  production 
of  sweet  potatoes  is  743,377  bushels. 
This  is  more  than  is  grown  by  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa,  combined;  more 
than  the  production  of  Arkansas, 
Nebraska  and  Oklahoma,  combined; 
more  than  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land; more  than  the  total  of  thirty 
other  States. 

Missouri's  corn  crop  loaded  into 
wagons  holding  fifty  bushels  each, 
and  allowing  twenty-five  feet  for 
each  wagon  and  team,  would  make 

a  procession  36,800  miles  long,  or  long  enough  to  extend  once  and  a  half  around 
the  world. 

Corn  is  Missouri's  one  hundred  million  dollar  crop.  Practically  one-half 
of  ihe  annual  harvest  of  the  State  is  corn.  Wheat  amounts  to  one-fifth  and  all 
other  crops  to  three-tenths.    In  Missouri  Corn  is  indeed  King. 
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ONE    MISSOIRI    COUNTY    KAISES    MORE    COBN 
THAN   ALL  THE   NEW  EN(JLANI)  STATES. 
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One  man,  gathering  fltty  bushels  ot  corn  per  day,  would  be  kept  busy  In  h  u„uid  lakr 
harvesting  the  crop,  six  mlllioa,  two  huudred  and  eighty-one  thousaDd  days,  or  ^  man  10,000 
over  twenty  thousand  years,  '-  y."  '<>  b"' 

The  MlflBourl  oat  crop  last  year  was  27,816,165  bushels,  or  more  than  the       ^"f""" ' " 
combined  crop  ot  Australasia  and  Africa,  or  as  much  as  is  produced  by  Spain 
and  Italy  together. 

Missouri's  potato  crop  last  year  was  12,234,112  bushels,  or  approilmately  oa 
much  as  was  produced  by  Maaaschusetts,  Colorado,  Texas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
Itaina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada,  combined. 

The  products  sold  trom  the  market  gardens  of  Missouri  in  1900,  according 
to  the  census,  brought  (3.494.357,  a  gain  during  the  last  ten  years  of  215  per 
cent.    This  is  approximately  as  much  as  the  vegetable  output  of  all  the  New 
England  States  excepting  Massachusetts,  and  about  the  same  as  the  sales  from    Mmoun  ■  com 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  two  Dakotas,  and  Wisconsin,  combined.  onK^nda  t 

Missouri  has,   according  to  the  last  census,  the  largest  number  of  family        anmnl  the 
gardens  of  any  Slate  in  the  Union,  and  devoted  to  these  crops  74.633  acres,  pro-       world. 
ducing  a  crop  worth  tg,3SS,000.    This  exceeds  the  combined  production  of  Illi- 
nois and  New  Jersey,  and  Is  more  than  is  produced  by  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  California, 
combined. 

Of  the  twenty-flve  counties  In  the  United  States  reported  In  the  census  as 
leading  In  vegetables  and  producing  al)out  one-tenth  at  all  the  vegetables  grown 
in  the  United  States,  St.  Louis  and  Duntclln  counties  are  Included. 

Missouri  had,  in  1900,  3.126,400  square  feet  of  glass  devoted  to  vegetable 
production,  a  larger  area  than  was  reported  tor  the  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  combined. 

The  leading  watermelon  county  In  the  United  States,  Is  according  to  the  last 
United  States  census,  Scott  county,  Missouri. 

The  second  county  In  the  United  States  In  the  production  ot  watermelons  is,    *■"""  ""■"  ' 

poCilos  thai 

according  to  the  same  authority.  Dunklin  county,  Missouri,  loiiloFioSi 

These  two  counties  produce  more  than  one-Iourth  as  many  watermelons  as 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  more  than  either  Illinois,  Iowa.  Kansas,  In- 
dians, Florida  or  Arkansas,  and  as  many  as  were  produced  by  New  Jersey  and 
California,  combined. 

One  county  in  Missouri  grows  more  sweet  potatoes  than  either  Iowa,  Penn- 

^^era^e  Produdion  o/^ix  leading  Cereals,  in  ^ie&en  Zeadb^ States. 
^■^■^H^^^^^^^  e73. 002.7/8 £uj}heU 
Produdion  e/ J'ix  leading  Cereais  in  Missouri 
^^^^^^^^mmmmmm^^m^mmmmm  399. 0S&/SS3uskels. 
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Largest  number  of 
family  gardens  of 
any  State. 


Leading  water- 
melon county 
of  United  States. 


U-... 


Two  Missouri 
counties  ship  a 
watermelon  for 


MISSOURI  GROWS  MORE  OF  THE  SIX  CHIEF  C'P:REALS  THAN  TWENTY-FOUB  STATES. 

sylvania,  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  or  Oklahoma,  and  more  than  the  combined 
production  of  Nebraska,  New  York,  and  all  the  New  England  States. 

Missouri  produces  the  largest  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

Missouri  produces  as  much  clover  hay,  according  to  the  last  census,  as 
all  the  New  England  States,  Iowa,  New  York  and  Minnesota,  combined. 

The  State  contains  69,415  square  miles  of  land  surface,  or  45,425,600  acres, 
die  head  of  every  ^^  ^hlch  33,997,873  acres  are  included  in  farms.  Of  this  area  22,900,043  acres 
United' Stat«.       ^^^  improved.    There  were,  in  1900,  284,886  farms  of  an  average  size  of  119.3 

acres,  which  were  valued,  exclusive  of  buildings,  by  the  United  States  census,  at 
$695,470,723.  The  buildings  were  valued  at  $148,508,490,  making  a  total  value 
for  farm  lands  and  buildings  of  $843,979,213. 


MISSOURI'S  ANNUAL  HARVEST. 

Crop 

1       Acres 

Product 

Value 

Corn 

;  7,746,214 

314,093,985  bu. 

.^9,7*7,295 

Wheat 

1  3,166,900 

61,045,000  bu. 

34,490,000 

Oats 

759»434 

23,867,169  bu. 

6,374,795 

Hay 

2,940,600 

4,828,005  tons 

29,428,870 

Forage 

370,725 

462,070  tons 

2,310,350 

Flax 

;          8<;,402 

366,849  bu. 

380,940 

Rye 

i       IS, 550 

459,900  bu. 

229,950 

Buckwheat 

1            2,500 

40,000  bu. 

24,000 

Barlev 

1            1,820 

1             45,500  bu. 

«5,835 

Broom  Corn 

1            8,765 

4,661,600  lbs. 

i»9,53» 

Clover  Seed 

58,737  bu. 

394,698 

Grass  Seed 

219,760  bu. 

454,415 

Cotton 

!         67,658 

23,916,840  lbs. 

1,788,960 

Tobacco 

4,361 

;        3,356,460  lbs. 

324,040 

Fotati>es 

93»9»5 

1     1 1,510,451  bu. 

3,870,435 

Wgetables 

114,853 

1 
1 

5,153,958 

Pastures 
Total 

;     7,5ii»346 

1 
1 

15,022,69a 
#200,110,775 

;  20,900,043 

1                 ... 
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The  figures  of  Missouri's  annual  harvest  place  the  State  la  tbe  very  front 
rank  of  agricultural  States.  At  tbe  same  time  no  other  State  Is  developing  as 
rapldlr  and  adding  to  her  agricultural  wealth  at  the  same  rate. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  future  is  secure  of  any  State  that  grows  succeaafully 
and  profitably  In  every  county,  every  year,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  timothy,  clover 
and  blue  grass.  In  addition  to  these  staple  crops  Missouri  grows  commercially 
a  larger  variety  of  valuable  crops  than  any  other  similar  area  In  America,  or 
the  world.  No  state  Is  less  aflltcted  with  drouths,  floods,  insect  pests,  blighting 
winds  or  crop  failures. 

The  Missouri  farmer  has  more  time  in  which  to  plant,  cultivate,  harvest 
and  market  his  crops  than  has  his  northern  neighbor.  The  mild  climate  affords 
more  working  days  in  the  year  and  a  longer  growing  season  so  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  workman  Is  increased.  The  plow  may  be  kept  going  in  almost  every 
month  of  the  year.  The  soil  is  thus  prepared  without  haste  and  at  a  minimum 
expense. 

In  the  East  high-priced  laud  and  costly  fertilizers  reduce  the  margin  of 
proflt.  In  the  West  expensive  Irrigating  plantj  and  high-priced  water  affect 
eerlouBly  the  cost  of  production.  Missouri's  soils  »re  productive  without  arti- 
ficial fertilization  and  her  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  insure  large  crops  without 
Irrigation. 

HlBeourl's  Bolls  have  stood  the  teat  of  more  than  a  half  century  and  will 
not  wear  out,  bum  out  or  leach  out. 

When  the  population  becomes  so  dense  as  to  demand  the  highest  possible 
production.  Missouri's  farms  may  be  brought  under  artificial  irrigation  at  far 
less  expense  and  with  greater  assurances  of  an  abundant  and  regular  supply 
of  water  and  with  a  far  greater  variety  of  valuable  crops  to  grow  than  any 
country  now  under  Irrigation. 


Largot  yield  ol 
ton  per  acre 


JProdut^io/t  ^^f^^ai  tn  Missouri 
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rincipal 
iC9  of  soils. 


um  soil  200 
dcrp. 


The  soils  of  Missouri  may  be  divided  into  ten  principal  classes  as  shown 
by  the  accompanying  map  and  represent:  1.  Alluvium;  2.  loess;  3.  limestone 
clay  loam  (black  prairie);  4.  clay  loam,  slightly  gravelly  (rolling  prairie); 
5.  clay  loam  (level  prairie);  6.  limestone  shale  loam;  7.  sandy  loam;  8.  red 
limestone  clay  (slightly  flinty);  9.  limestone  clay  (flinty);  10.  red  limestone 
clay. 


■.  .• 
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1  more  pro- 
dve  and  more 
ly  grown  than 
where  else. 


bodies  of 
.8,   a  soil 
ich  supports 
world's  dcns- 
populntions. 


Alluvium  occurs  along  all  rivers  and  creeks  in  the  State,  and  varies  in 
depth  from  6  to  200  feet.  The  large  bodies  shown  on  the  accompanying  soil 
map  are  along  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  State.  The  large  body  of  alluvial  soil  in  southeastern  Missouri 
covers  the  counties  of  Mississippi,  New  Madrid,  Scott,  Stoddard,  Pemiscot  and 
Dunklin,  the  eastern  half  of  Butler,  the  southeastern  corner  of  Ripley  and  a 
narrow  strip  on  the  south  side  of  Wayne  and  Cape  Girardeau.  This  repre- 
sents two  separate  belts  divided  by  a  band  of  loess  known  locally  as  Crowley's 
Ridge.  The  western  belt  is  alluvium  mixed  with  clay  overlying  a  white  sand 
at  a  depth  of  from  G  to  18  feet.  The  eastern  half  is  a  mixture  of  silt  and  fine 
sand  forming  a  typical  alluvium  deposit.  Large  areas  of  this  very  productive 
soil  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  cultivation  and  are  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  valuable  cypress,  tupelo  and  sweet  gum,  cottonwood,  elm,  ash,  and  oak. 

Until  recently  much  of  this  land  has  been  too  subject  to  overflow  to  be 
brought  into  cultivation.  It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated,  however,  that 
all  of  this  land  may  be  rendered  arable  and  productive  at  a  relatively  slight 
expense  by  means  of  large  open  ditches.  There  are  already  in  New  Madrid 
county  alone  233  miles  of  these  ditches  made  at  cost  of  from  $2  to  $3  per  acre. 
In  other  counties  of  this  district,  ditches  are  being  constructed  so  as  to  reclaim 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  this  valuable  area.  Underlying  all  of  this  land  at 
a  depth  of  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  is  a  porous  stratum  of  sand  through  which 
the  water  readily  flows  so  that  the  ditches  will  drain  the  land  effectively  for  a 
distance  of  one-half  mile.  This  moans  that  a  ditch  along  each  section  line  will 
remove  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  cultivating  this  land,  which  is  so  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  all  classes  of  farm  crops,  particularly  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  cowpeas,  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  bermuda  grass,  watermelons,  canta- 
loupes, potatoes  and  tomatoes.  Alfalfa  is  perhaps  more  productive  and  more 
easily  grown  in  southeast  Missouri  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Land  that 
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e  may  be  purchased  at  from 


Id  a  few  yean  will  be  worth  from  t50  to  f75  per 
110  to  |15  per  acre. 

Smaller  areas  of  very  productive  alluvium  are  found  along  the  Osage,  Grand. 
GbarltOD.   Plat(e.   Salt,   Crooked   Lovitre.  One   Hundred   and  Two,   Fabiue,   Meri- 
mac.  White,  James,  Bourbase.  Black,  St.  Francois,    Current    and    Elevenpoint 
rivers.    In  many  localities  this  class  of  soil  Is  selling  at  from  f50  to  KO  per  acre    BIj 
While  similar  land  In  other  Slates  sells  for  from  flOO  to  f  150  per  acre. 

The  value  of  loeas  is  wpII  known  all  over  the  world.  Wherever  It  occurs 
a  highly  developed  agriculture  is  found.  The  densest  agricultural  population  in 
the  world  Is  supiwrted  by  the  loess  soils  of  Asia.  It  ia  frial)le  and  easily  worked. 
of  texture  coarse  enough  to  drain  well 
and  yet  fine  enough  to  withstand  drouths 
and  yields  its  moisture  readily  and  fully 
lo  growing  crops.  It  varies  in  depth  in 
this  State  from  20  feet  lo  200  feet,  and 
will  produce  large  crops  without  artificial 
tertllization  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  This  soil  occurs  chiefiy  along  the 
Missouri  river  forming  a  belt  beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Osage  river  and  f^^ 
widening  westward  to  a  maximum  of  60 
miles  in  Saline  and  Carroll  counties. 
Here  it  begins  narrowing  and  Is  reduced 
to  a  width  of  about  12  miles  at  Kansaa 
City,  then  extends  to  the  north  line  of 
the  State  with  a  width  of  about  forty 
miles.  Smaller  areas  occur  along  the 
Mississippi  river  in  the  counties  of  St. 
Louis,  Ste.  Genevieve,  Perry,  and  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  a  narrow  belt  in  south- 
east Missouri  extends  across  New  Mad- 
rid, Scott  and  Dunklin  counties.  The 
timt)er  growth  is  elm,  linden,  black  wal- 
nut, backberry,  red  oak,  burr  oak  and 
pawpaw.  Alt  crops  of  this  latitude  such 
as  corn,  wheat,  oals,  alfalfa,  timothy, 
blue  grass,  red  and  white  clover  and  all 


luam — neb 
friable  khI. 


claseea  of  fruits  and  vegetables  reach  the  highest  development  and  produce 
maximum  yields  on  Ibis  soli.  The  surface  Is  rolling,  but  level  enough  to  be  prac- 
tically all  cultivated.  On  this  soil  corn  is  planted  with  the  lister,  thua  dispensing 
with  the  cost  of  plowing  the  land  before  planting.  Alfalfa  thrive?  as  well  as 
m  any  portion    of    the  United  States.  corroir  akd  cobit. 

Limestone  clay  loam  (black  prairie)  .,       dukklin 

IB  an  admixture  of  clay,  sl't,  sand  and  connxv. 

limestone  day,  resulting  from  a  mix- 
ture of  glacial  soil  with  the  decompo- 
sition product  of  the  limestone  bed 
rock.  It  is  black  In  color,  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
It  contains,  and  varies  In  depth  from 
tour  feet  to  twelve  feet.  The  surface 
la  undulating  and  is  for  the  most  pari 
prairie,  forming  the  high  plain  of 
northwest  Missouri,  and  embracing  the 
northern  parts  of  Ray  and  Clay  coun- 
tlas,  the  whole  of  Caldwell  and  Clin- 
ton, eastern   Nodaway,    northern  Car- 
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roll   and   southwestei-n   Llvinf^ston.     The   timber   growth,   in   trioges  along   the 
■water  courses,  la  elm,  black  walnut,  cotlonwood  and  mulberry.     This  land  pro- 
duces all  crops  adapted  to  thia  climate,  but  It  U  especially  suited  to  com  and 
.    grass,  has  great  drouth-resisting  powers  and  will  be  highly  productive  without 
'    artificial  fertilization  for  an  Indefinite  period  ol  time. 

The  clay  loam  slightly  gravelly  (rolling  prairie)  Is  a  triangular  area  with 
a  maximum  width  at  the  northern  line  of  the  State,  where  it  extends  from  the 
Charlton  river  on  the  east  to  the  western  line  of  Worth  county  on  the  west — 
a  distance  of  nearly  100  miles.  In  the  valleys  the  soil  Is  similar  to  that  of  the 
black  prairie  region.  The  upland  Is  a  black  soil  varying  from  two  feet  to  flTe 
feet  in  depth,  and  Is  composed  of  clay  with  sufficient  aand  to  make  it  friable, 
easily  cultlTated,  warm  and  quick.  It  contains  somewhat  more  water  courses 
than  the  black  prairie  region  and  the  surface  la  somewhat  more  rolling.  Along 
these  water  courses  are  splendid  bodies  of  alluvium.  All  crops  thrive  well  on 
this  soil,  but  It  Is  especially  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  blue  grass  and  clover. 
The  land  stands  heavy  cropping  for  a  long  time  and  recuperates  with  great 
rapidity  when  allowed  to  rest,  or  when  changed  to  grass  or  clover.  The  timber 
growth  Is  hazel,  sumach,  elm  and  white  oak.  The  section  embraces  the  coun- 
ties of  Putnam,  Sullivan,  Linn  and  Mercer,  eastern  Grundy,  northern  Harri- 
son, northeastern  Gentry.  Worth  and  Charlton;  western  Randolph,  Macon, 
Adair  and  Schuyler. 

The  clay  loam  comprises  the  portion  of  northeast  Missouri  drained  Into 
the  Mississippi  river  by  the  smaller  streams  and  rivers,  and  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing counties:  Scotland,  Clark,  Lewis,  Knox.  Marion,  Shelby.  Ralls,  Monroe 
and  Audrain;  the  southern  portions  of  Boone,  Callaway,  Montgomery  and  War- 
ren;    the    eastern     portions    of    Randolph,    Macon,    Adair,    and     Schuyler; 

western  Lincoln  and 
Pike.  The  upland  Is  a 
gently  undnlatlng  prai- 
rie with  a  clay  lime- 
stone soil,  varying  in 
depth  from  one  foot  to 
five  feet  and  is  dark  In 
color.  It  is  productive, 
drouth  -  resistant  and 
comparatively  easy  to 
cultivate.  This  soil  Is 
well  adapted  to  com, 
oats,  timothy,  blue  grass,  clover,  broom  corn  and  wheat.  Like  the  other  classes 
of  Missouri  soil,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  It  remains  productive  for  a 
long  period  of  time  even  under  excessive  grain  cropping  and  recuperates  quickly 
when  grown  In  grass  or  clover.  The  surface  Is  such  as  to  enable  this  land  to 
be  cultivated  conveniently  and  cheaply  in  large  bodies.  Large  areas  of  very 
rich  bottom  land  are  found  along  all  the  rivers  and  creeks. 

The  limestone  shale  loam  Is  a  rich  friable  soil,  dark  In  color  with  an  undu- 
lating surface,  was  originally  prairie  and  covers  the  following  counties;     All 
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ot  Cass,  the  south  half  of  Jackson,  southwestern  quarter  of  Lafayette,  soiith- 
westem  two-thlrde  of  Johnson,  the  southwestern  portion  ot  Henry  and  northern 
Bates.  It  Is  well  adapted  to  com,  all  varieties  ot  grass,  wheat,  clover,  flax  and 
castor  beans,  and  can  be  made  to  grow  alfalfa  successfully. 

Sandy  loam  is  a  clay  ameliorated  by  a  mixture  of  sand,  dark  In  color,  deep 
and  productive.     It  covers  the  counties  of  Barton,    Vernon,    southern    Bales, 
eastern  Henry  and  Johnson;  the  western  portion  of  Pettis.  St.  Clair  and  Cedar;    400,1 
northwestern  Dade  and  northern  Jasper.     It  Is  well  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,       ""' 
timothy,  flax,  broom  corn,  orchard  grass,  blue  grass  and  alfalfa.  "^ 

Red  limestone  clay  is  the  border  ot  the  Ozark  region  and  covers  the  coun- 
ties ot  Cole,  Moniteau,  Lawrence,  Polk.  Newlon  and  Greene,  nearly  all  of  Dade; 
the  eaetern  portions  of  Cape  Girardeau.  Perry,  Ste.  Genevieve.  Jefferson,  St. 
Clair,  Pettis,  Miller  and  Cedar;  the  western  part  of  St.  I.ou[s,  Franklin,  Gas- 
conade, Osage,  Hickory  and  Dallas;  northern  Crawford,  McDonald.  Christian 
and  Stone;  southern  Cooper,  Laclede,  and  Morgan;  northwestern  Barry  and 
Douglas;  southwestern  Webster;  southeastern  Maries;  northeastern  Phelps  and 
a  small  portion  ot  Wright,  Ripley,  and  Butler.  It  ts  a  limestone  clay  soil  with 
a  Blight  admixture  of  flint,  red  in  color  and  varies  in  depth  from  one  foot  to 
four  feet.  In  the  river  and  creek  valleys  occur  large  bodies  ot  alluvium.  The 
surface  is  rolling,  but  is  for  the  most  part  level  enough  to  he  divided  Into  large, 
regularly  shaped  flelds  on  which  the  most  improved  machinery  Is  operated. 
This  section  is  especially  adapted  to  wheat,  producing  a  plump  Iwrry  ot  fine 
color  and  very  high  milUiig  quality.  In  addition  to  wheat  it  Is  adapted  to  the 
production  of  corn,  clover,  blue  grass,  orchard  grasa,  tall  fescue,  English  blue 
grass,  timothy,  all  classes  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  cotton  In  the  southmost  parts 
and  on  a  considerable  portion  of  this  soil  alfalfa  will  succeed. 

Limestone  clay  (flinty)  is  the  Ozark  plateau.  It  is  a  clay  limestone  soil 
with  an  admixture  of  flint,  is  red  or  gray  in  color  and  varies  In  depth  from 
one  to  three  feet.  The  area  comprises  the  counties  ot  Texas,  Shannon.  Dent, 
Reynolds,  Howell,  Oregon.  Carter,  Ozark,  Taney,  Wayne.  Iron  and  Washington; 
nearly  all  of  Camden  and  Pulaski;  the  southern  part  ot  Stone,  Phelps  and 
Crawford;  southeastern  Barry  and  Benton;  southern  McDonald  and  Morgan; 
aoathwestern  Jefferson  and  St.  Francois;  northeastern  Webster;  eastern  Dal- 
las; western  Ste.  Genevieve,  Perry  and  Cape  Girardeau;  northern  Ripley  and 
Butler.  The  surface  Is  hilly  with  narrow  valleys.  A  relatively  small  proporlioTi 
of  the  upland  Is  well  developed,  excepting  in  the  southern  and  western  pans. 
Tbe  valleys  of  the  streams  coniain  a  rich  alluvia)  soil,  already  in  a  high  si3  c 
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ot  cultivation.  ThU  Is  the  Umber  reserve  ot  (he  State  and  comprlsea  the  wbole 
area  of  Missouri  that  Is  capable  of  growing  pine.  Tbe  undeveloped  parts,  wher- 
ever the  timber  is  thin  enough,  are  covered  with  blue  stem  grass  and  Japan 
clover,  furnishing  excellent  grazing  for  all  classes  of  live  stock.  When  cleared, 
nearly  all  of  this  land  will  grow  red  and  white  clover,  cowpeas,  orchard  gran, 
tall  meadow  oat  grass,  tall  feB<'ue.  red  top,  and  timothy.  On  much  of  this  land 
'  It  will  l>e  possible  to  grow  alfalfa  successfully.  With  the  rich  valleys  for  tbe 
production  of  rorn  and  conslilerltig  (hp  Tnflil  rt' 
male  and  tho  very  few  moniliB  in  which  ii 
)  feed    slofk.  Ilio    whole    of 


(he  section  will  In  the  near  future  be  converted  into  pastures,  or  live  stock 
farms.     Much  ot  this  land  ma;  now  be  purchased  at  from  11.25  to  tZ.&O  per 

Itcd  limestone  elay.  Hint  free:  A  comparatively  small  body  of  exceedingly 
productivp  soil  descriled  as  a  red  limestone  clay,  free  from  gravel,  occurs  In 
Iron.  Madison,  St.  Krancols,  and  Washington  counties.  This  soil  is  deep  red 
in  color,  varies  in  depth  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  feet  and  is 
adapted    to    all    crops    grown     In     the     State.      It    Is     especially    suited    to 
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lbs  prodvctlon  ot  wheat,  clover,  corn,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  rlaaaes  and 
all  klada  ot  grasses  and  forage  plants.  The  surface  Is  rolling,  aHordlng  ex- 
osllent  natnra]  drainage  but  level  enough  to  be  cultivated  cheaply. 

UNITED   STATES    LANDS. 
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Homestead  entrla  may  be  made  for  160  acres  and  an  additional  160  acraa 
may  be  secured  under  cash  entry.  Tbe  homestead  entry  fees  and  commiastons 
on  lands  not  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  a  railroad  are  fH  for  160  acres, 

113  for  120  acres,  17  for  m  acres,  and  fC  tor  40  acres.     On  lands  wllhtn  two 
and  one-half  miles  of  a  railroad  the  fees  are  fIS  for  ICD  acres,  |16  tor  120 
acres,'  fS  for  SO  acres,  and  (7  for  40  acres.     Under  each  entry 
the  land  costs  f2.50  per  acre  wltliln  railroad  limits 
and  11.25  i>er  acre  outside  of  tbe  railroad  limits. 
*  United  States  land    offices    are    located    at 

Hoonville.  Ironton,  and  Sprlngfleld. 
Corn  la  the  world's  groat«« 
cereal.  No  other -crop  la  to  be 
comiiared  wilh  It  In  the  quan- 
tlly  and  quality  of  feed  that 
may  bo  grown  per  acre. 
In  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion and  convenience  In 
handling  it  surpasses  all 
other  crops  to  even  a 
greater  extent.  A  State 
1  will  always  have  a  prospercvi  and  progressive  ogricukure. 
PS  a  great  feed  yard  and  from  It  Is  drawn  the  world's  supply 
s.  mules,  catilc,  shoe]),  swine,  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  milk, 
etc.  These  arc  the  highest  tyiics  of  farming  and  attract  the  most  Intelligent 
classes  of  jieoplc.  bllssonrl  grew  last  year  ;tl4,09u,ySi)  bushels  of  corn  on  7,746,- 
214  acres.  This  crop  was  worth  on  the  farm  approximately  (100.000,000.  ThtB 
'  was  practically  onc-elRhtli  of  all  ilie  corn  produced  in  the  IJnIlcd  States  and 
more  than  ono-leiilh  of  the  i-orn  produced  in  Ihe  whole  world. 

The  rivalry  lielwc-n  the  Slates  of  .Missouri,  lltinois,  and  Iowa  for  per- 
manent EUproniacy  In  corn  gi-owln^  will  ultimately  result  in  Missouri's  favor 
on  acrount  of  the  large  area  of  new  land  Ihat  is  being  rapidly  brought  into 
cultivation. 

In  no  oilier  country  can  corn  lie  gi^wn  more  cheaply  than  on  the  nndti- 
latlng  prairies  and  the  level  anil  extensive  river  bottoms  of  Missouri.  In 
IKjrIions  of  the  Slate  one  man  with  six  horses  does  the  work  required  in  planting 
and  ciiliivaiing  1(10  acres  ot  corn.  One  man  wilh  a  two-row  lister  will  plow 
and  plant  20  acres  i>er  day.     Qy  means  of  a  double-row  ciiltlvalor  tbe  same 
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area  may  be  tilled  earh  day.  This  reduces  the  c 
nerer  berore  attempted,  and  marks  a  new  epoch  1 
to  modern  agricultural  practice. 

Another  advantage  in  favor  of  Missouri  is  (he  fact  that  corn  is  ordluarlly 
mature  enou^ii  to  store  In  large  (luantitieR  by  the  niiddle  of  October  in  southern 
HlBBOurl  and  by  the  flret  to  the  tenth  of  Novcmijer  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  ThlB  gives  the  farmer  the  crisp,  uleasant  Indian  Summer  months  in 
which  Co  harvest  and  Btore  his  crop,  and  ol)vlates  the  ne<:es9ity  of  hiring  help 
to  gamer  what  he  has  been  able  to  grow. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  poBsibllities  in  this  direction  on  the  deep,  rich, 
loamy  Boil  of  Missouri  three  boys,  aged  9,  16  and  IS  years  respecliveiy,  prepared 
tb«  ground,  planted  and  cultivated  540  acres  in  corn  in  1902,  from  which  they 
sold  34.621  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  Under  the  contract  wlih  the  owner  of  the 
land  they  were  to  receive  12  cents  per  bushel  for  their  crop  aiid  the  crop 
brought  (4.IS4.52.  This  return  tor  one  season's  work  was  enough  to  give  to 
each  of  these  boys  a  University  education.  This  crop  at  35  cents  per  bushel 
would  have  brought  $12,057.35,  or  an  average  of  14,019.11  for  each  boy. 

The  largest  corn  farm  In  the  world  is  in  Missouri,  Here  an  estate  covering 
over  forty  square  miles  am)  containing  nearly  30,000  acres  is  owned  and  operated 
by  David  Kanltln,  of  Atchison  county,  whose  start  In  life  was  a  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  rudely-shaped  plow.  Missouri  corn  and  cattle  have  made  him  a  million- 
aire. On  this  farm  this  year  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  corn  were 
grown.  This  equals  Ihe  combined  corn  crop  of  the  states  of  Utah,  Oregon, 
Washington.  Arizona,  Idaho,  Monlana,  Rhode  Island.  Wyoming  and  Nevada. 
This  crop  Is  annually  augmented  by  the  iiHrchaae  of  from  one-half  (o  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  bushels,  all  of  which  is  fed  to  live  slock  on  (his  farm. 
Twenty-flve  hundred  bushels  are  required  for  seed  to  plant  this  great  corn  field. 
Here  oftentimes  more  than  f  100  worth  of  corn  is  fed  to  stock  every  hour.  Four 
thousand  bushels  are  fed  dally  to  6.000  cattle  and  20,000  hogs.  Often  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  cattle  are  purchased  at  a  time  and  made  In  a  single  shipment 
to  this  farm  on  which  the  freight  alone  anioiinis  to  as  much  as  (25,000.  To 
plant  and  cultivate  Ihls  crop  requires  an  Investment  of  nearly  150,000  In 
machinery.  In  every  operation  each  man  cares  for  two  rows  at  a  time.  The 
lister  under  the  0)>eration  of  one  man  plows  and  plants  two  rows  and  covers 
20  acres  per  day.  The  cultivators  (111  two  rows  a(  a  time  and 
to  20  acres  daily  per  man.  On  this  farm  1,000  acres  of  land  t 
and  planted  (o  corn  in  a  single  day.  During  the  cuKlvating 
to  1,200  acres  are  cultivated  daily.  Each 
the  planting  and  culCivadng  of  from  IGO  to  1 
of  the  seed  corn. 

Here  com  Is  grown  cheaper  than  it  can  be  harvested  even  with  the  most 
modem  harvesting  machinery.  So  called  "Kings  of  ihe  corn  pit"  are  made  and 
unmade  In  a  single  day,  but  a  modest  Missouri  farmer  Is  the  real  Cora  King, 
whether  the  "Bulls  or  Bears"  are  in  (lie  ascendency,  producing  more  corn  than 
any  other  farmer  In  the  world  ami  feeding  the  largest  number  of  cattle  and 
bogs  of  any  Individual. 

Henry  Senden,  of  St.  Charles,  grew  last  year  132  2-5  bushels  of  iiheiled  corn 
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per  acre  on  12  acres  of  land.  One  third  of  this  crop,  the  annual  rental  paid, 
Bmountei]  to  tlS.24  per  acre.  This  year  the  same  land  produced  90  bushels 
per  acre,  yielding  a  rental  of  |12  per  acre  lo  the  owner.  Land  similar  to  tbla 
and  convenient  to  trunk  lines  of  railways  may  be  purchased  at  trom  (40  to 
$7S  per  acre  In  cenlral  and  northern,  and  In  southeastern  Missouri  at  from 
110  to  150  per  acre. 

R.  B.  Wright,  of  Mt.  Leonard,  Saline  county,  has  made  an  average  of  75 
bushels  of  com  per  acre  for  the  last  (en  years  on  his  entire  crop,  which  ranged 
from  75  to  200  acres  per  year. 

Prank  Stafford,  of  Tarklo,  Atchison  county,  reports  an  average  of  118 
bushels  per  acre  on  SO  acres  and  142.6  bushels  from  one  acre.  This  land  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  20  years  and  no  artificial  fertilization  of  any  sort  was 

U.  M.  Randolph,  of  Eminence,  Shannon  county,  reports  a  yield  of  81  bushela 

Missouri's  wheat  crop  last  year  was  Gl,O45,0OO  bushels,  grown  on  3,166,900 
acres — an  average  of  19  9-10  bushels  per  acre.  Bvery  couaty  In  the  State  grows 
wheat  of  high  quality  and  !□  eufflcient  quantities  to  require  the  use  of  the  mod- 
em labor-saving  machinery.  Missouri's  wheat  crop  last  year  excee(<ed  the  com- 
bined product  of  the  following  twenty-two  Slates  and  Territories:  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
Nevada.  The  above  States  expend  annually  for  commercial  fertilizers  witta 
which  to  grow  their  crops,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  the  sum  of 
144,555,000.  In  other  words.  It  required  practically  all  the  wheat  grown  by  farm- 
ers of  these  Slates  to  pay  this  fertilizer  bill.  Missouri's  soil  is  rich  enough  to 
grow  as  much  wheat,  and  practically  aa  much  corn,  as  all  ot  these  States  without 
the  use  of  artificial  fertilizer.  The  land  In  Missouri  is  plowed  for  wheat  durittg 
the  leisure  of  mid-aummer  and  early  fall  and  the  seeding  is  done  before  the  rush 
of  corn  harvesting. 

By  reason  of  the  frfableness  of  the  soil,  the  work  of  preparing  the  land  la 
reduced  to  minimum.  Another  special  advantage  not  offered  by  the  sectlona 
farther  north  is  the  very  aailafactory  result  from  sowing  wheat  after  corn  with- 
out plowing.  This  effects  a  saving  of  from  (2  to  |3  per  acre,  or  from  eight  to 
twelve  cents  per  bushel.  The  tillage  given  the  corn  provides  an  ideal  seed-bed 
and  the  soil  is  rich  enough  to  grow  a  maximum  crop  of  wheat  even  Immediately 
following  so  exhaustive  a  crop  aa  corn. 

Another  advantage  over  the  eastern  method  of  handling  wheat  is  the  prac- 
tice ot  threshing  directly  from  Ihe  shock,  thus  saving  the  expense  and  waste  of  - 
stacking  the  wheat.    The  threshed  grain  Is  left  in  the  lleld  In  sacks- until  ready 
lo  be  delivered  to  the  elevalor  or  railway  station,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
expensive  granaries  and  double  handling.     In  most  sections  wheat  grows  rank 
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enough  on  the  rich  Missouri  soil  to  furnish  valuable  pasturage  during  the  fall, 
winter  and  early  spring  without  allecttng  adversely  the  yield  ot  grain.  This 
pasturage  Is  often  worth  enough  lo  defray  the  cost  oC  preparing  the  land  and 
seeding. 

A  further  advantage  which  none  of  the  wheat  growers  norlh  of  Missouri 
enjoy  is  the  opportunity  of  growing  a  valuable  hay  and  renovating  crop,  such  as 
cowpeae.  After  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  harvested,  the  laud  la  plowed  and  sown 
to  cowpeaa.  This  crop  matures  in  time  to  permit  the  land  to  be  again  sown  ' 
to  wheat  the  aame  aeaaon,  without  plowing.  In  short,  to  grow  two  valuable 
crops  on.  the  land  the  aame  season— one  at  which  restores,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  fertility  removed  by  the  other. 

To  Illustrate  the  possibi:..les  in  this  direction  the  Mlaaourl  Agrl.-ultural  Col- 
lege, at  Columbia,  has  grown  wheat  and  cowpeas  continually  In  the  same  fletd 
tor  the  past  four  years,  and  reports  the  following  yield  of  wheat: 

In  1900,  26,9  bushels;  1901,  W.2  bushels;  1902,  45.3  bushels,  and  1903,  no.7 
bushels.  This  makes  a  total  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  four  years,  143.1  bushels, 
or  an  average  yield  of  35.6  bushels  per  acre.  After  cacl]  crop  of  wheat  a  crop  of 
cowpea  hay,  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre  was 
grown.  No  manure  or  fertilizer  ot  any  sort  was  used  on  thin  land.  Here  two 
valuable  crops  were  grown  each  year  with  but  one  plowing  and  at  practically  the 
same  cost  as  Is  ordinarily  required  for  one  crop  excepting  the  actual  expense  of 
seeding  and  harvesting  the  additional  crop. 

In  south  Missouri  this  practice  is  very  common  and  exceedingly  profltable. 
One  man  grew  this  year  1,300  acres  in  cowpeas  after  wheat. 

B.  P.  Marshall,  of  Blodgett,  reports  from  eighty  acres  of  wheat  and  cow- 
peaa the  following  financial  result:     Twenty-four  bushels  of  wlieat  per  acre  at 
70  cents,  11,344;  T25  bushels  of  cowpeas  at  flM.  $],OST;  102  Ions  cowi>ea  bay    • 
at  |7,  1714;  average  per  acre,  139,20;  total,  |3,136. 

W.  H.  Hagerdorn,  of  Rhineland,  Montgomery  c-ounty,  presents  an  autlientl. 
cated  report  of  a  yield  of  604  bushels  of  wheat  from  eight  acres,  or  an  average  of 
75.6  bushels  per  acre.  This  wheal,  when  standing,  was  so  heavy  that  the  binder 
could  cut  a  swath  of  only  two  feet  in  width  and  the  shocks  stood  so  thici:  on  the 
ground  that  a  wagon  could  not  be  _ 

driven  through  the  Held  without 
opening  a  road. 

James  L.  Ham  met  t,  ot  Hunts- 
ville,  Randolph  countj.  reports  an 
average  yield  ot  49  buihela  per 
acre  on  30  acres. 

Practically  every  valuable 
grass  known  to  the  world  grows 
well  In  Missouri.  The  acreage  of 
blue  grass  pastures  In  Missouri, 
on  a.  conservative  estimate,  is 
placed  at  7.511,346  acres;  the  larg- 
est of  any  State  In  the  Union, 

Id  U,  amount  ot  la,   pio-  „,  „„„  ,.»,»,crri.  cou; 
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(Iu<^e(l  from  dotnesllc  grasi^es  Missouri  is  exceeded  by  only  two  Stales.  Durlns 
the  last  defade  Mlsdouri's  production  of  hay  Increased  1^.9  per  cent,  while  thflre 
was  a  decline  in  tbe  hay  production  of  New  York  of  5.3  per  cent,  Illinoia  19.6  per 
cent.  Iowa  9.1  per  cent,  Pennsylvania  13  per  cent  and  Ohio  8.8  per  cent. 

The  following  grasses,  clovers  and  forage  plants  are  grown  succeasfullr  In 
this  State:  Timothy,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  Canadian  (Virginia)  blue  grass,  bins 
Btem,  orchard  grass,  English  blue  grass,  tall  fescue,  brome  grass,  tall  oat  graaa, 
bermuda  grass,  red  clover,  white  clover,  alfalfa,  alsike  clover,  Japan  cIoTsr, 
i»>wpeas,  aoy  beans,  winter  and  spring  vetches,  sorghum,  kaflr  com,  mtUet, 
hungarian,  mllo  maize,  leoslnte,  and  rape. 

Blue  grass  is  the  peer  of  all  pasture  grasses,  and  Is  the  domestic  grass  of 
Mlaaourl.  It  may  lia  grown  successfully  In  every  county,  but  it  reaches  Its  high- 
est development  in  the  northern  two-thirds  at  the  Stale.  The  moment  Ibe  land 
is  cleared  or  graced  closely,  tlio  wild  grasses  yield  to  blue  grass  without  artificial 
seeding,  without  coal,  and  without  effort  on  the  part  at  (he  farmer.  It  furnishes 
the  most  valuable  and  nutrlilous  pasturage  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the 
flrat  of  January,  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  yield  a  valuable  return  every  year 
without  reseedlng  and  without  care  or  cost.  It  will  support  a  steer  to  two  acros 
and  produce  In  the  grazing  season  of  six  months  Ihree  hundred  pounds  Of  gain 
in  weiehl.  When  brought  to  lis  highest  development  a  steer  per  acre  is  possible. 
In  addition  to  the  value  of  this  crop  as  a  feed.  In  many  sections  of  the  State  the 
seed  Is  harvested  and  yields  from  10  to  4()  bushels  i>er  acre,  worth  from  GO  cents 
to  75  cenls  a  bushel  at  home.  The  only  cos!  Involved  Is  tliat  of  stripping  and 
curing,  tor  which  a  reiurn  of  from  (t!  to  $2r.  per  acre  in  addition  to  the  pas- 
turage is  secured. 

Timothy  Is  the  leading  hay  grass  of  America  and  reaches  lis  highest  devel- 
opment In  Missouri,  and  grows  successfully  In  every  portion  of  the  Slate.    A 

crop,  from  one  and  a 
halt  to  three  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  is  cut 
in  July  and  the  af- 
lermalh  will  almost 
sustain   a    nteer    per 


This 


In 


many  places  har- 
vested for  seed. yield- 
ing from  G  to  10 
bushels  per  acre, 
worth  from  11.50  to 
J2.D0  per  bushel.  In  addition  to  this  the  hay  crop  is  almost  as  large  as  if  the 
seed  bad  nol  been  harvested  separately.  Little  or  no  ditHciiUy  is  experienced  In 
securing  a  stand  which  lasts  almost  Indefinitely  under  ordinary  care. 
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Red  clover  Is,  all  things  considered,  one  o(  the  most  valuable  crops  grown  in 
the  countiT  and  succeeds  well  in  ail  parts  ot  Missouri,  and  on  all  classes  of  soil. 
HlSHOUrl  ia  excelled  at  the  present  time  in  clover  production  by  only  two  Stales 
and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  will  soon  rank  first.  Missouri  produced  as 
much  clover  bay  In  1900,  according  to  the  census,  as  all  of  the  New  England 
States,  iowa,  New  York  and  Minnesota,  combined.  A  soil  that  grows  clover 
proStably  may  be  kept  in  a  high  state  of  productiveness  indollnitely.  A  soil  that 
will  not  grow  eiover  or  some  similar  renovating  crop  will  require  in  a  short 
time  the  purchase  ot  costly  commercial  (ertilizers.  No  one  thing  ho  clearly  indi- 
cates the  Intelligence  of  the  farmers  or  reflects  so  creditably  uijon  their  syBtem  of 
farming  as  the  area  devoted  to  this  crop.  The  productive  value  of  the  corn  as  a 
feed  is  enhanced  fully  twenty  per  cent  by  combining  with  it  clover,  cow|)eas,  or 
Alfalfa.  The  State,  therefore,  that  is  pre-emlnately  adapted  to  both  corn  and 
clover  Is  particularly  fortunate,  indeed,  in  the  dlstrlbuiion  of  its  resources.  The  ' 
yield  In  this  State  varies  from  two  to  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and  in  the  ordi- 
narr  season  from  three  to  six  bushels  ot  seed  worth  from  |12  to  |24  per  acre  is 
obtained  as  a  second  crop  the  same  season  at  the  cost  ot  cutting  and  threshing. 
Id  portions  of  the  State  where  clover  has  been  grown  the  longest  the  soil  has 
become  so  Oiled  with  seed  that  a  good  stand  may  be  secured  without  the  expense 
ot  seeding,  in  many  cases. 

Second  In  Importance,  as  a  forage  plant,  only  to  clover.  Is  alfalfa.  It  has 
already  been  proven  that  it  succeeds  on  all  the  loess  soils  of  the  Stale,  and  prac- 
tically all  ot  the  alluvial  soils,  and  may  be  made  to  thrive,  under  proper  care 
and  management,  on  the  rolling  timbered  area  of  the  Slate.  From  four  to  six 
cuttings  are  made  each  year,  aggregating  from  three  to  six  tons  of  hay. 

In  1901,  J.  P.  Davis,  Fortesque,  Holt  county,  sold  (SO  worth  of  hay  and  seed 
per  acre  from  twelve  acres  of  alfalfa.  Charles  L.  Cunningham,  ot  Caruthersviile. 
who  has  more  than  three  hundred  acres  in  alfalfa,  reports  an  average  yield  of  six 
tons  per  acre  in  1902,  tor  which  he  received  |18  per  ton  on  board  cars  at  the  local 
shipping  station;  an  average  of  (104  per  arre.  In  IflO:!  S.  P.  Itpynolda,  of  Ca- 
mtbersvllle,  paid  $100  per  acre  for  a  farm  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  f:old  from  it 
within  six  months  after  its  purchase  |50  worth  of  hay  per  acre     G    H.  Sly.  of 
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of  mitivatlon.  Thie  Is  the  limber  reserve  ol  tbe  State  and  comprises  the  whole 
area  ot  Missouri  Hia(  la  capable  of  growing  pine.  The  undeveloped  parts,  wher- 
ever the  limber  Is  Ibln  enough,  are  covered  with  blue  stem  grass  and  JapftD 
clover,  furnlshtug  excellent  grazing  [or  at!  classes  of  live  stock.  When  cleared, 
nearly  all  of  this  land  will  grow  red  and  white  clover,  cowpeas,  orchard  grass, 
tall  meadow  oat  grass,  tall  fescue,  red  top,  and  timothy.  On  much  of  this  land 
'  II  will  Ik>  iHiHslble  lo  grow  alfalfa  successfully.  Wtlh  (he  rich  valleys  for  tbe 
production  of  c^^^T^  Rud  cnnsiderlnp  the  mild  dl-  ^ 
matP  and  the  very  few    nionihn  in    whii.h   II  /'V 

ia  neccflBary    lo  feoii    stock,  the    whole    of 


the  section  will   In   tbe  near   futurt 
fnrma.     Much  of  this  land  may  no 


be  converted  into  pastures,  or  live  stock 
r  be  purchased  at  from  11.25  to  )2.50  per 


Ked  llineslone  clay,  lllnl  free:  A  comparatively  small  body  of  exceedingly 
pmducUve  soil  iiescrll:cd  as  a  red  llmeslone  clay,  free  from  gravel,  occura  la 
Iron.  Madison.  St.  l-Vancoin,  and  Waahingion  counties.  This  soil  ia  deep  red 
in  color,  varies  In  depih  from  one  and  one-liatf  lo  three  feet  and  Is 
adapted    lo    all    crops    grown     In     the     Slate.      It    is     especially    suited    to 
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THIBTT-FIVB  TWO-BOW  CDLTITATOBS  AT  WORE. 

itae  production  of  wheat,  clover,  corn,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  [glasses  and 
«]|  klnda  of  Brasaea  and  forage  plants.  The  surface  ts  rolling,  allording  ex- 
eSlImit  Batnral  drainage  but  level  enough  to  be  cultivated  cheaply. 

UNITED   STATES    LANDS. 


There  remain  in  Missouri  subject  to  homestead  c 
rea  of  Federal  Government  land,  thus  located: 


caah  entry  about  422,000 
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than  either  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Florida,  or  Arkansas,  and  as  Dnany 
H  are  grown  by  New  Jersey  and  California  romblned.  Scott  connty  reports 
■-7,000  acres  devoled  lo  watermelons,  fi-oni  wliicli  are  tihl)i)iod  over  three  tlioiiHand 
cars,  and  550  acres  of  eantaloii|>03.  yielding  lli.OiUI  baskeis. 

It  la  estimated  (hat  southeast  Missouri  ships  to  I  lie  niarUoi^  of  the  United 
Btatee  and  Canada  each  year,  approximately,  10,000,000  melons,  representing  an 
agKregate  weight  of  250,000,000  pounds.  This  is  |)ra<:tieally  one  melon  to  Ihe 
head  of  every  family  in  the  United  States.  Allowing  40  feet  to  a  car,  this  would 
malce  a  solid  melon  train  fifty-five  miles  long.  The  melons  from  southeast  Mis- 
souri come  Into  market  about  the  middle  of  July — the  season  at  which  Lbey  are 
In  the  greatest  demand — after  the  Georgia  and  Texas  crops  are  exhausted,  and 
before  tbe  crops  of  any  other  seellon  of  Ihe  country  are  ready. 

The  cost  of  growing  melons  In  southeast  Missouri  up  to  the  time  of  harvest 
Is  about  the  same  as  corn,  and  the  average  return  per  acre  Is  between  (25  to  |40. 
Albert  Stocks,  of  Kennett,  made  a  net  proflt  on  100  acres  of  melons  of  12,800,  or 
an  average  of  |ZS  per  acre,  after  deducting  S4  per  acre  for  rental,  and  all  ex- 
pense of  labor,  seed,  freight  and  commissions.  This  crop  required  hla  attention 
from  March  to  July  only.  B.  F.  Marshall,  of  Blodgett,  reports  nineteen  cars  of 
melons  which  brought,  on  track  at  local  shipping  point,  |1,T45  on  3S  cars,  or 
(46  per  acre. 

To  buy  Missouri  farm  lands  or  engage  in  farming  In  this  Slate  Is  In  no 
sense  an  experiment.    The  large  outlay  for  drainage.  Irrigation  or  artificial  fer- 
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tlllzera  required  In  other  regions  is  unnecessary  here.    The  (wndttiona  are  all 
favorable  lor  a  bountiful  harvest  and  rich  returns. 

In  the  older  States  the  best  lands,  with  good  Improvements,  In  the  beat  Gon- 

munltles.     with    good  

marhelB,  good  trans- 
porlatlon  f^cllltlea, 
good  roads,  church  est, 
schools,  sell  for  from 
f\25  to  f200  per  acre. 

In  Missouri  these 
conditions  may  be  ex- 
actly duplicated  and 
land  equally  produc- 
tive may  be  purchased 
at  from  (40  to    $75  per 

Farm  lands    have 
advanced   more  than  a 
third    In  Missouri   dur- 
ing    the     last     three  watkhsikixjhs.  scott  o 
years.     In  many  portions  of  the  Stale  they  have  doubled  In  value     Compand 
wiih  prices  In  other  States,  Missouri  lanils  are  still  loo  low  and  are  certaJn  to 


The  Missouri  farmer  has  no  lean  years.     Feast  does  not  alternate  witli 
,,.,-'    '       lamine. 

SccmiTy  of  Hon,  James  Wilson,  I'nlted  Stales  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said  In  a  recant 

Agriculture  address  "in  my  iudgnient    the    beat    Investment    In  the    country    la    Mlaaourl 

farm  land." 
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ISSOURI    rouid     noi> 
be    better   aituatpii  ao 
far  as  climate  and  lo- 
cation  are   concerned 
;'  for    the    development 

at  the  hlehest  types  of  the  doraestlcateil  animals.  Be- 
tween the  severe  rigors  of  the  northern  climate  and  the 
warm  auna  of  the  snml-tropica!  resion,  she  possesses  In  a 
i^nrked  degree  conditions  whtrh  are  favorable  for  the  eco- 
mlca!  production  of  all  classes  of  animals.  Far  enough 
;h  to  escape  the  hilslering  suns  of  the  southern  lowlands, 
she  escapes  many  o[  the  serious  diseases  common  to  those  re- 
is:  the  inaidions  splenetic  fever  does  not  Intrude  lUelf  on  MlB- 
mrl  pastures.  Mlaaouri'a  graining  lands  are  stil!  far  erough  south 
that  animals  may  be  maintained  exctnslvely  on  them  for  ten  months 
In  the  year.  The  State  has  Ibua  an  unusual  advantage  over  thoM 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  animaia  muat  be  wholly  supported 
for  six  months  of  the  year  on  crops  grown  expressly  for  their  winter 
sustenance,  Missouri  summers  are  never  so  hot  nor  Missouri  winters 
80  cold  that  enpensive  shelters  are  required  for  protection.  Blxty-flve 
ler  rent  of  all  the  cattle  fattened  in  the  State  are  tallenerl  practically 
without  shelter. 

A  nation  or  a  stale  that  reaches  distinction  tor  Its  live  stoclt 

must  not  only  have  a  favoring  climate,  a  fertile  soil   and  Intelligent 

people,    but    it   must   have   available  marlteta,  and    here   Mlasourt 

stands  without  a  rival,     tn  the  midst  of  a  large  population,  with 

large  cities  north,  south,  east  and  west,  she  has  at  her  doors  a 

market  for  all  the  surplus  animal  produ'-is  of  the  farm.    All  the 

I  breeding  animals  are  quickly  absorbed   by  the  great 

ranges  of  the  West  and  Southwest.    These  favoring  circumstan- 

;ea  have  conspired  to  make  Missouri  one  of  the  greatest  live 

stock  localities  in  the  world. 

The  value  of  the  live  slock  industry  In  Missouri  in  1903 

J  (300,000,000.    This  does  not  Include  the  value  of 

farms,  barns,  and  other  equipment  employed  In  the 

e  stock  Industry.    In  total  valuation  she  la  ex- 

1  only  by  Texas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kan- 
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'  single  industry 
the  State  that 
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More  thitn  one-lhlrd  of 
the  entire  popiila'lon  of 
the  State  Is  (Ippendpnt 
dlreotly  or  in- 
dlr"ptly  upon 
the  hiiRiiK-ss  or 
producing  lb" 
domestic  a  n  J  ' 
mals.   Not  only 


also     largp. 
The     Block 


The 
stock 


BDimals,  but  I 
tlon,  as  compared  with  other  State  loduatrIM, 
In  1S99  the  farmers'  Income  from  aDlmala  and 
uctB  was  (97,000.000. 

farm  represents  the  stable  element  In  all  agri- 
tenant  farmer  Is  Invariably  n  grain  farraer,  Tli» 
farmer  owns  his  farm:  he  builds  and  owns  his 
lives  upon  his  own  farm;  his  success  and  hia 
lopment,     good     rural    schools    aod 


own  home;  I 
jirowth  ni  e  a 
heatlhy  rural  social  conditions. 

In  the  United  Slates  in  1S99  were  ap proximately  68.000.000  head  of  neat 
calilc.  valued  at  f  1.4TT.0OO.000.  Of  this  number  Missouri  ))088esBed  2.978,000 
head,  valued  at  t7u,ii.'>T.OO0.  Missouri  had  four  and  one-half  per  cent  at  Uw 
number  of  animals  In  the  Uniled  States,  but  this  four  and  one-half  per  cfnt 
represented  Ave  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  The  quality  of  the  live  atock  In 
MiHsourl.  therefore,  is  much  above  the  averai^  of  the  quality  throughout  tha 

Uniled  States.     Br    the 
j  ~        '     census    valuation,    one 

hundred  Missouri  cattle 
are  worth  as  much  m 
one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen i-attle  taken  fnm 
the  country  u  a  vhols. 
There  are  only  four 
Slates  in  the  Union  that 
have  a  larger  number 
of  caille  than  MiBBOuri. 
Four  million  uid 
six  hundred  thouBUtd 
swine  are  found  within 
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the  borders  of  Missouri.  ThiB  Is  seven  per  cent  of  the  total  In  the  entire  United 
States.  Only  two  States.  Iowa  and  IIIIdoIs,  have  a  larger  number  of  hogs  tban 
Missouri. 

Miasourl  Is  not  generally  credited  with  being  a  sheep  Slate,  but  she  has 
more  sheep  than  any  bordering  Slate  except  Kentucky.  The  number  of  sheep 
h&B  rapidly  Increased  in  Missouri  during  the  past  ten  years.  She  now  haa 
1, 096.000  head. 

One-ninth  of  iho  value  of  Mlssonrl  live  stock  is  represented  by  her  mules. 
Missouri  haa  296,000  mules.  This  1b  nine  per  cent  of  the  lolal  live  stock  valua- 
tion. 

The  live  stock  industry  of  Missouri  Is  the  principal  source  of  profit  to  a 
million  of  lis  most  stable  citizens.  There  is  no  Slate  In  the  Union  whose  farm- 
ers are  so  Inrgely  engaged  In  live  stock  production  as  are  the  farmers  of  Mis- 
souri. In  the  l.'nilecl  Stales  as  a  whole,  only  thirty-three  per  cent  reported  their 
principal  Income  as  coming  from  live  slock  and  dairying:  In  Miasourl  66.3  per 
cent.  Missouri  has  more  live  stock  farms  than  any  State  in  the  Union;  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  in  number. 
This  is  evidence  unimpeachable  of  a  prosperous,  contented  and  happy  rural 
population.  The  social,  economic  and  agricultural  as])ects  of  such  a  widespread 
interest  In  Improved  live  stock  are  of  the  hlgheat  Interest.  The  atrictly  grain 
farmer  requires  but  a  small  investment  of  capital  for  the  necessary  tools  to 
carry  on  hla  business.  The  live  stock  farmer,  on  the  olber  hanii,  muat  not 
only  possess  the  same  loots  but  he  must  have  a  much  larger  amount  Invested 
in  animals,  in  feed  and  in  barns  and  sheds.  Live  stock  farms  have  a  higher 
value  than  grain  farms,  and  this  hi;;her  value  is  directly  traceable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  live  stock  on  such  farms.  The  typical  live  stock  farm  (Including 
equipment)  la  worth  f4,101.0S,  while  (he  hay  and  grain  farm  Is  worth  onl7 
t3,G34.1S  or  a  difference  of  |56G,!<n.  It  Is.  therefore,  an  economic  advantage  to 
have  (he  farmers  of  any  given  locality   Interested   in  the  handling  of  cattle. 
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horses,  sheep  and  ewlne.    That  which  Is  an  advaaUge  to  the  local  communlt)'. 

must  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  State.    Missouri  stands  at  tbe  teftd  of  all 

other  States  In  tht 
Union  In  number  ol 
Block  famiB. 

Eighty  per  cent  at 
all  the  available  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  i»- 
moved  from  the  Kifl 
are  returned  In  the  «- 
rrement  of  the  an  1  mail. 
Actentfon  to  live  stock 
tiuBliandry  explains  >i 
once  the  wonderful  fer- 
lUltr  of  MI°i30urI'B  cal- 
tlvable  area.  There  li 
scarrety  a  State  In  the 
Union  whose  annual 
production  Is  bo  con- 
Missouri.  The  accumulated  fertility 
produce  under  all  i^ln-um stances  of 
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9ian(  and  iinehanging  from  year  to  yeai 
of  Missouri's  farming  lands  tonllnues 
wind  or  weather. 

The  157.000  stock  farms  Of  Missouri 
This  Is  an  area  larger 
than  that  comprised 
within  the  borders  of 
the  States  of  Connectl- 
cnt,  Massachusetts.  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hami>- 
shlre.  There  are  seven 
other  States  In  the  Un- 
ion each  of  which  has  a 
lotal  area  less  than  that 
devoted  to  live  slock 
farming   alonp    in    Mis- 

The  loiai    amuiini   ol 
money  Invested    In  IIvp 


a  total  a 


a  of  2(I.720.0M  a 


jck     farm 


url     the 

iry  eiiuiiJmenl  for  tht!  carryiuK 
of  Missouri  is  tti4G,380,&lU.     The  lotal 
liiduslry   in   Missouri   Is   more   than   ie   ii 
Stales  of  Maine,  New  Ham|ishlre,  Vermo 
nectlciit,    DelBwnrp.    Marylanil,   South   Ca 


ve  stuck  operallODs  In  the  State 
of  money  devoted  to  the  animal 
sled  in  the  same  Industry  In  the 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
ns. North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala 
bania,  l.^ulslaDa,  Mississippi,  North  Dakota. 
Arlf.ona  and  Nevada  combined.  These  Statsa 
Have  an  art.'a  nine  and  one-half  times  as  largs 
aa  Missouri. 

With  onc-fin\-ti<ri'Oud  the  area  of  tbe  United 
Slates  (Including  Alaska)  she  has  one-fonr- 
leenth  of  the  wealth  Invested  In  live  atoek 
rnrmlng.  The  largest  manufacturing  Industry 
in  Mi<-  Kri'at  manufacturing  Slate  of  Hassochn- 
ttelis  Is  \\\i}  textile  Industry.  The  amount  of 
mnnpy  Invested  In  Ihls  Industry  in  Massachn- 
setis  Is  only  |274,:;n2,000,  a  little  over  ono- 
ihird  the  amount  Invested  In  live  slock  and 
■Tsfry  farming  In  MIssnitrl. 
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Of  $219,000,000  received  from  farm  products  of  MlBBOurl,  1142,000.000  came 
from  the  eale  of  products  from  lire  stock  farms.  Tliia  Is  65  per  cent  of  tbe 
total  Income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  from  50  per  cent  of  the  farms  and 
81  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  area.  This  income  represents  (6.86  per  acre.  All 
other  farms,  exclusive  of  live  stocic  and  dairy  farms,  produce  at  tbe  rate  ol 
f6.81  per  acre.  Thus  the  live  stock  farm  of  Missouri  produced  at  the  rate  of 
91.0S  per  acre  more  than  the  grain  farms.  It  all  the  live  stock  farms  of  Mis- 
souri had  for  a  single  year  been  turned  Into  grain  farms,  tbe  diminished  Income 
to  the  State  would  have  been  (22,000,000.  . 

It  is  to  tbe  advantage  of  any  State  or  Nation  to  have  its  farming  lands 
owned  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  stock  farms  of  Missouri 
■r«  owned  by  the  men  who  till  them. 

The  equipment  on  the  average  Missouri  stock  farm  Includes  fifteen  neat 
cattle,  four  horses,  one  mule,  twenty-six  hogs,  Ave  sheep  and  a  fraction  of  a 
goat.  The  Investment  in  live  slotk  for  eai:h  of  these  farms  Is  f(j.96  per  acre 
or  1915  for  the  whole  farm.    The  total  value  of  the  farm  Is  (4,101. 

The  productive  power  of  Missouri  farming  lands  can  be  Illustrated  In  no 
better  way   than  by    the  an- 
anal   returns  per  acre.     The 
live  stock  and  dairy  farms  of 
the  United  States  produce  at 
the  rate  of  15.12  for  each  acre. 
The  same  class  of   farms  In 
Missouri  yield  (G.Se  per  acre. 
The  report    also  states   that 
the    Missouri   farmer  spends 
twenty-nine  cents  per  acre  for 
labor  and  fertilizer,  while  the 
same  fanner  throughout  tbe 
Dntted  States  expends  thtrty-eleht 
per  acre  for  labor  and  fertilizer.    The  ne 
dUference  In  favor  of  the  Missouri  faru 
per  acre  is  11.82.  It  Is  often  stated  that  lb> 
produce   from   an  acre   of  New  England 
land   is   far  greater   than   from 
the   same  area  of  the   western 
farm.    Census  reports  do  not  In- 
dicate that  there  is  any  such  dif- 
ference     notwithstanding      the 
careful    Intensive    methods    em- 
ployed   by    the    eastern   farmer 
and  the   much   higher   price  re- 
ceived for  farm  products. 

A  comparison  of  the  income 
per    acre    from    Missouri     live 
stock  farms  with  the  similar  In- 
come   In    tbe    Atlantic     States 
■hows  that  In  spite    of    the   In- 
tonse  culture  and  nearness  to   markets.   tUc  Mis- 
souri   live    stock    farmer    receives    a    greater    In- 
come   per   acre    than    the    eastern    farmer.      The 
Missouri  live   stock   farm    yields  a   gross   income 
of  16.86  per  acre,  the  eastern  farm  of    this   class 
yfeldfl  $6.22  per  acre.    But  this  is  not  all  the  story, 
tor  on  account  of  a  more  fertile  soil  and  a  long 
paatnrtng  period  the  Missouri  farmer  spends  less 
for  tabor  and  fertilizer.  White  the  live  stock  farmer 
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ot  the  Atlamic  Siatt^u  siiemls  sixty  centa  per  acre  for  Uils  item,  the  HlHOurl 
farmer  si>en(ls  only  tweniy-nlnc  centa.  Thus  the  Missouri  live  stock  fuia  Is 
yielding  a  u«t  iirolli  of  ninety-five  centa  per  acre  more  each  yettr  than  the  MUIM 
I  retumt  per  ^ifj^g  (,(  [arm  on  tlie  Atlantic  Coast.  The  average  Missouri  live  stock  farm  li 
yielding  tl24.0o  more  than  the  live  slock  farm  of  the  same  sise  tn  the  Atlantic 
States. 

Every  Imiioriant  breed  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swloe  Is  represented  In 
the  Slate.  The  cattle  breeds  found  here  are  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Ab«rdeea- 
Angus,  Galloway.  Jersey,  HolHlein,  Red  Polled,  Polled  Durham,  Polled.  Hereford, 
Brown  Swiss,  Devon  and  Guernsoy.  The  breeda  of  hoga  are  Poland -China,  Duroe- 
impomni  Jersey,  Berkshire,  Chester  Whiles,  Essex.  U.  I.  C,  Taniworth,  and  LArge  York- 
breed  teptnrntrd  shlrea.  The  different  breeds  of  horses  In  Missouri  are  American  Saddle  Horw^ 
Standard  Bred  Trotter,  Percheron,  English  Shire,  Belgian,  Clydesdale,  Claveland 
Bay,  Shetland  Pony,  German  Coach,  French  Coach,  Thoroughbred  and  Horgaa. 
Sheep  are  represented  by  Shropsbires,  ilampsblrea.  Southdown,  RambouIIlat, 
Merino,  Cheviot,  Sutfolfc,  Dorsets,  Hornleas  Merino  and  Persian  Sheep.  Anfora 
goats  are  also  common. 

There  are  more  than  50,000  head  of  pure  bred  registered  cattle  In  the 
State.  There  are  4,0i>0  bulls  in  the  State  which  are  registered.  This  meau 
that  ten  per  cent  of  the  bnllt 
are  pure  bred  and  regiaterod. 
The  number  of  registered  cat- 
tle are  approximately:  Short- 
,  ham,  25,000;  Hereforda,  18,- 
000;  Aberdeen-Angus,  3.000: 
Galloways,  1,600;  Jenen, 
1,500  and  all  other  braeda 
1.500.  In  every  market  o( 
the  world  Missouri  cattle 
are  known  and  their  excel- 
lence Is  unlTeraally  ad- 
mitted. 

If    the    sale    records    tor 
the   past    ten   yean  are  arl- 
dence   of   high  gualltr,  than 
Missouri  must  be  given  a  high 
place  among  the  most  famous 
lirccillng     localities     In     the 
world.    The  results  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Missouri's  skillful  cat- 
ds  ot  sales  show  that  fort7-thiee 
The  name  of  the  owner,  name  of 
received  are  shown  In  the 
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head  ot  Missouri  rattle  have  sold  tor  (55,4(10. 

the  animal  ami  the  breed,  together  with  the  |irli 

aero m pan ylnt:  table: 
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ANIMAL 

OWN.. 

nici 

■  ■■■D 

Thicluci 

T,  F.  B-  Sothqm 

SS,'="= 

Hereford 

Sir  Bredwdl 

T.  r.  B.  Sotham 

5,000 

Hereford 

Cdumbui  171I1 

Benton  Gibbcrt 

5.0S0 

Hereford 

Bmr^i 

Oveiton  Karrit 

4,500 

Hereford 

CoodClH 

T.  F.  B.  Soiham 

4,000 

Hereford 

LucnEKin 

WaUau  Enill 

i,Soo 

Aberdeen  Angiu 

GUucut 

G.  R.  Rennoldt 

i,?oo 

Hereford 

C.  W.   Armour 

1,500 

Hereford 

Highland  Mijd  7th 

L.  W.  Towne 

j,6oo 

Shorthorn 

London  Ducheu  of  B. 

.  H.   Kudnger 

Shorthorn 

Knifhtly  Belle 

.  H.    Kioinger 

1.17! 

Shorthorn 

Kbiinger-i  BrsupliK 

.  H.   Kbunger 

Cuoline  Cochrane 

Shorthorn 

Bbck  Knitht  ofEMill 

Wallace  Eu^ll 

Aberdeen  Angns 

lUuHriouiJd 

J.  H.    K>»inger 

1,050 

Shorthorn 

Bbckbbd  oT  Woodlind 

Wallace  Erall 

1,000 

Aberdeen  Angui 

PMua 

Overton  Harru 

1,000 

Hereford 

Alic'i  Prince 

A.  A.   Walbce 

1,000 

LoodDn  Duke  6th 

J.  G.  Cowan 

'.950 

Shorthorn 

Hiihtand  M>'k1  ;th 

L.   W.  Towne 

1,900 

*lld  Lown  of  Llnwood 

.  H.  Kwnger 

■.850 

Minie  RichirdBn 

.  H.    Kissinger 

.,80s 

C*n>Une  Aitdrie 

.  H.  Klningrr 

1,800 

Shorthorn 

Honparrilorc.  B. 

Geo.  P.    Bothwell 

1,710 

Shorthorn 

Bride  ijd. 

J.  H.  Kiainger 

'.67s 

Shorthorn 

Orptun  Gwynee 

J.  H.  KiMinger 

1.650 

Shorthorn 

Oilete* 

T.  F.  B.   Sotham 

1,650 

Hereford 

NoapiKU  Hero 

Geo^  Bothweli 

.,6.0 

Shorthorn 

MuurbeofLinwood 

J.  H.  KiBinger 

1.600 

Shorthorn 

HifUind  Maid  glh 

L.  W.  Towne 

1,600 

Shorthorn 

LwljHeMerjd 

L.  W.  To*ne 

1, 60a 

Shorthorn 

Excdknl 

T.  F.  B.  Socham 

'.S7S 

Hereford 

FoBfille. 

T.  F.  B.  Sotham 

1,510 

Hereford 

R<dBautr 

J.  H.  Kininget 

1,500 

Gnndee 

T.  F.  B.  Sotham 

1,500 

Hereford 

0.    Harrii 

Hereford 

Ucj  Enill 

Wallace  Ealill 

1,500 

Aberdeen  Angui 

JelF  Bridgeford 

1,500 

fiS.'- 

T.  J.  Woman 

1,500 

Shorthorn 

J.  H.  KiHinger 

1,500 

ViKoimt  of  Anoka 

T.  T.   Wormll 

1,500 

Shorthorn 

1.500 

Galloway 
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Forly-tbree  bead  sold  tor  a  total  «f  195,460  or  an  average  ol  |Z,Z20.    Euh 
of  tbe  43  head  Bold  for  more  tban  f  1,&00,  while  19  sold  for  mora  than  |S,DOO. 
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imitated  as  In  tbe  mild  and  equable  cllmata  uA' 

broad  pastures  of  Mlasourl.  Missouri  Is  one  of  the  favored  localities  nad  .tke^ 
Missouri  breeders  of  Shorthorns  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  there  !■'  W.' 
quality  nor  excellence  that  the  nutrllloua  herbage  of  this  great  commonwaalUi' 
together  with  her  equable  cUniate  can  not  duplicate. 
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The  drat  Sborthorn  cattle  ever  laken  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  were   I 
those  tfthen  to  Cooper  county,  Missouri,  by  the  late  Nathaniel  Leonard.     In 
1839  this  pioneer  established  the  Ravenewood  Herd  ol  Shorthorn  cattle  which 
to  this  day  is  eiK^cessrully  breeding  high  claaa  Shortfaoms.     It  Is  said  that  his 
Shorthorn    bull    was    pure    white.     Mr. 
Leonard  purchased  at  the  same  time  a 
helFer.     These  two  animals  together  cost 
11,100.     From  these  two    animals    many 
fine    Shorthorns    were    produced    which 
wero  shown  at  the  early  Missouri  fairs. 
Some  famous  breeders  of  Shorthorns  in 
the  early  times  were  Huti'hlnson,    War- 
Held,  Brand,  Casdeman   and    Wilson,   of 
Coopor  county;     Larlmore,   of  Callaway    . 
connty;    Hughes,   Pettis  county;    Brown, 
Saline  county;  Donegby,  Jachson  county; 
Hubbell,  Ray  county;  Brjan,  Ray  county; 

Talley  and  Pllman,  SI.  Charles  county;  cotiiwold  siittp — uopson"  olabcoi 

IfcDonald,  Grundy  county;  McHaitoD  and  Pblltlps,  St.  Louis  county:  Richard 
and  William  Gentry,  Pettis  county;  Block.  Pike  county.  At  a  little  later  time 
tlw  namea  ot  0,  B.  Leonard,  Jeff  Brldgcford,  John  G.  Cowan,  the  Duncans  and  . 
J.  H.  Klsalnger  became  prominent  In  Shorthorn  history.  The  missionary  work 
of  these  pioneer  breedera  has  resulted  In  distributing  Shorthorn  cattle  tbrougb- 
ont  every  portion  of  the  State.  There  are  at  the  present  time  2.340  breeders  of 
Shorthom  cattle  In  Mlsflonrl 
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From  JuDe,  1902,  to  June,  1S03,  S.GIO  calves  were  recorded  from  Ulssourl. 
This  ta  one^lghth  ot  the  total  number  ot  animals  recorded  In  the  American 
Shorthorn  Herd  Book  from  tbe  entire  United  States.     There  are  Sve  Short- 
horn bullB  In  the  State  of  Hissonri  that 
have  tDgettier  produced  1,0M  calves  and 
these  calves  are  valueii  at  JllS.OuO.    Non- 
pareil Victor  and  Grand  Victor,  two  Mis- 
souri bullG  owned  by  Bothwell.  bate  to- 
produced    450    calves    which   ore 
valued  at  100,000.    Mlasouri   breeders  of 


Shorthorns  report  ten  Shorthorn  cowh  owned  by  T.  J.  Woroali.  J.  H.  Nuvinger, 
June  K.  King,  E.  P.  Wllkeraon,  Je(t  Bridgeford.  Purdy  Brothers,  John  Harrison, 
Iretden  ufSbort-     and  Goorge  Bothwelt,  as  having  produced   SI   calves  valued  at  |28,T2G.     The 
'"™*-  prices  which  experienced  breeders  are  willing  lo  pay  for  highly  improved  cattle 

represents  to  a  certain  extent  tlielr  actual  value.  The  Missouri  Shorthorn 
hreeders,  Kissinger,  Wallace,  Brldgeford,  Cowan,  Towne.  Bothwell  and  Wot- 
nail,  have  sold  13  Mlsaourt 
Shorthorns  for  t2T,S40;  this  la 
an  average  of  more  than  12,000 
per  head.  C.  D.  Bellows  reports 
that  hla  aalca  ot  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle from  hia  own  herd  for  thlrty- 
atx  months  Immediately  preced- 
ing November,  1903,  averaged 
11,000  per  month.  The  supreme 
test  of  quality  comes  when  cat- 
tle contest  in  the  show  ring 
against  the  best  bred  animals  Ot 
the  world.  Here  Missouri  Short- 
horns hold  a  high  place. 

Other     breeders     of     Short- 

liorns  are  W.  P.  Harned,  Mrs.  J. 

r.w.MTi  nv  wu.r.r.vM  I'tiF,  m.wsvim.k.  h   McGlnnlsB,  W.  A.  Mustaln,  W, 

W.  Brown,  Robert  Blurton,  B.  U 

WlUeford,  A.  G.  Odeli  &  Son,  A.  H.  Williams,  K.  W.  Musgrove,  Judge  Lafayette 

Torrey,  S.  T.  Davis,  Helvln  Gregg,  W.  L.  Nixon,  Z.  F.  Hlgglnbotham  A  Son,  C.  C. 

Carpenter.  B.  H.  Hurt  ft  Son.  Hatlwood  Slock  Farm.  J.  F.  Taylor,  John  H.  Burrui, 
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T.  A.  Itertln,  William  Lee  Harris,  W.  H.  RIchter.  J.  A.  MclAnler.  Willie  Knox,  W. 
H.  B«rry.  J.  W.  Zimmerman,  Sanford  Smith,  H.  I<.  Shldler,  Albert  Gamp.  C. 
C.  Creswell,  August  King   and  Mlaaourl  Agricultural  College. 

Th6  breeding  of  purebred  cattle  ia  a  profitable  buaineas.  Seven  MlBBOurl 
breeders,  Wornall,  Burriies,  Novlnger,  King,  Wallace,  Brldgeford  and  Purdy 
Brotbers,  report  haviog 
sold  S.61S  animals  tor 
$344,950.  To  tbiB  list  can 
be  added  tbe  names  of 
Both  well.  Leonard,  Gentry. 
Harned,  Bellows,  Casey 
and  linndreds  ot  others. 

Not  only  the  large  first  prize  hebd,  state  kaie,  1903 — r.  j.  woskall  a  son,  I 
breeders  who  Invest  thousands  of  dollars  and  advertise  extenalvely,  but  the 
amaller  dealers  also  find  the  breeding  of  Shorthorn  cattle  a  profitable  venture. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Payne,  of  Sweet  Springs,  Missouri,  purchaaed  the  Shorthorn  cow 
Woodford  Bells  III  In  ISSS  for  f:!2.50.  He  baa  sold  ten  of  her  offspring  for 
$1,100  and  has  now  on  hand  ten  head  worth  fl.lOO. 

Missouri  possesses  more  registered  Herefords  than  any  other  Slate  In  the  Hnefoid  aaU. 
Union.  She  has.  In  fact,  nearly  twice  as  many  representatives  of  tbis  popular 
breed  of  cattle  as  Iowa.  Illinois.  Kansas  or  Nebraska.  One-flftb  of  all  the 
registered  Herefords  in  America  are  owned  in  Misaourt.  Five  of  tbe  ten  highest 
priced  Herefords  ever  sold  In  the  world  were  produced  and  sold  by  Missouri 
breeders.  The  breeders  of  Missouri  Herefords  have  easily  distanced  all  com- 
iwtltora  In  the  production  of  high  class  cattle.  Whether  we  measure  their  .]-„)^,  „  „,„y  „ 
BDcceaaee  by  show  yard  victories,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  tbe  prices  received  auiti  u  any 
at  tbe  great  auction  sales,  Missouri  must  be  given  a  high  rank  among  Here- 
ford catUe  breeders. 

The  breeders  ot  this  State  occupy  a  strategic  position  In  reference  to  the 
markets  of  this  country.  They  are  almost  in  tbe  center  of  the  great  com  grow- 
ing and  cattle  feeding  district.  They  are  located  at  the  very  gateway  of  the 
great  western  range  country.  They  are  also  within  easy  reach  of  the  southwest 
cattle  country  which  absorI>s  thousands  of  our  t)est  breeding  animals.  The 
Ulesouri  Hereford  breeder  has  been  qulclc  to  take  advantage  of  this  favorable 
drcnmstance.  MtsBouri  Herefords  are  scattered  all  over  the  west  and  south- 
west. The  attractive  white  laces  of  this  wonderfully  prepotent  breed  of  beet  ' 
pattie  ?re  found  in  thousands  of  tesd 
lots  in  the  great  Middle  West.  The 
entcrpriae  ot  the  Hereford  breeders  ot 
tills  State  has  made  them  formidable 
rivals  of  the  Shorthorn.  Aberdeen-An- 
gus, and  Galloway  breeds.  Seven  Here- 
fords sold  by  Armour,  Gabbert,  Harris. 
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RennoldB  and  Sotbam  brougbt  |E8,' 
6S0.  an  arerage/ii;  more  than  U.OOO 
each.  In  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned above,  Armour,  Funkhouser, 
Gabbert,  Harris,  Spelman  and 
Sotham  sold  15  other  animals  for 
120.000.  an  average  of  over  SI.300 
each.  Seven  Hereford  bulla  In  the 
State  of  Missouri  have  produced  to- 
gether 1.453  calves  worth  1439.010. 
Funkhouser's  bull  March  On  VI  has 
produced  437  calves  valued  at 
fSS.OOO.  Qabbert's  bull  Columbus 
has    produced    113    calves    valued 

at    $61,170.      Sotham'B    bull    Corrector    has  to    his    credit    189    calves    valued 

at    178,440.      Harris'  beat    bull    Benjamin    Wilton  has    sired  200    calves    with 

a  total  value  of  ¥75,000.     Other  breeders  In  the  State  who  have  made  good 

records  are  Wehrman,  Dette  Brothers,  Flock,  Bone;,  Lamb,  Spelman,  Shlrkey, 

Baskett,  Swlnney  and  Taylor. 

Many  of  the  beat  Hereford  breeders  In  the  State  have  begun  with  one  cow. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  know 

what  some  of  the  larger 

breeders  of  the  State  have 

received  from  the  produce 

of  some  of  their  best  cows. 

Armour,    Gabbert.    Harris. 

Sotham    and    Funkhouser 

report     that     nine     cows 

owned  by  them  produced  a 

total    of    8E    calves,    and 

these    8  5     calves    were 

valued  at  f72,620 — each  of 

these    breeders    having 

owned  a   cow    whose   pro- 
duce  brought    more   than 

15,000. 

The  amount  of  money 

paid  for  highly  bred  Here- 
ford cattle  in  the  State  of 

Missouri    is     very    large. 

The     combined     sales    of 

seven    Missouri    Hereford 

breeders   represent  a  total 

of    91.073.283.    and    six    of 

the  breeders  report  having 

sold  5,525  animals. 
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V  BBoisTEaEo  he:befobds  bold  with  amount  aECSiVED. 

No.  of  Animatt.  Am't  Rec'd. 

Charles  W.  Armour  120  |    276,383  00 

H.  C.  Taylor  «  Son 700  90,000  00 

Benton  Gabbert 200  46,345  00 

Overton  Harris  600  125,000  00 

T.  P.  B.  Sotham 185  131,000  00 

Scott  i  March   1,800  265,000  00 

James  A.  Funkhouser   720  139,555  00 

$1,073,283  00 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  sin'cess  in 
tatned  only  l>y  the  large  breeders.  Many  ni 
animals  and  have  achieved  very  satlsfaetor> 
Lynne,  bought  twin  Hereford  lipffers  nine  y( 


breeding  high  class  <-aH]e  la  ai- 
■n   have  started   with   one  or   iwo 

resiilla.  J.  C.  Har'.jer,  a!  East 
us  ago.     He  lins  Hold  during  tbe 


time  |3,H5  worth  of  stock  and  has  now  on  hand  sixty  head  of  rattle.    Geors'' 
Rss,  of  Clark.  Missouri,  bout'hl  one  cow  eight  years 

Cago  and  has  since  sold  twelve  animals  for  (1,250. 
No  other  breed  ot    cattle    ever    handled    in    the 
Slate  of  Missouri  has  had  a  more  successful  show 
g                 yard  career  than  the  Hereford  breed,    lu  every  grea^ 
I                 stock  show  of  recent  years.  Missouri  Hereford^  1IST« 
I                 won  ibe  lions  share  of  prizes.    At  the  International 
U                 and   Stale   Fairs  for  the  last  fifteen  years  Mlssonri 
Herefords   have   won   5G3  first   and   champion  prises. 
^                No  other  State  in  America  has  ever   won    so    many 
■                prizes  on  Hereford  cattle  in  the  same  length  -of  time 
^^^K       During  the  first  four  years  the  existence  of  the  greal 
■^             International  Live  Slock  Show  at  Chicago,  MlBsourl 
I  breeders  made  2!)1  entries  in  the 

* "_ —      ^  Hereford  rlassea.    This  la  more 

"  than  one-third  of  all  Ihe  entries 

^^^■^^^kC  made  at  the  same  show  by 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  I  the  States         Canada 

ta^B^^P^^^^^^  is  twice  as  many  as  were  en 

^^^■■^■^^^^1  lered  by  it  la  twice  tbe 

.jm/^^^^/^^/L  niimt>er  shown  by  Indiana,  and 

JAL-K  *BOBr,  ' "^ "^ ~ s'"  "m<'s  as  many  as  entered  by 

m;  TOii.  Iowa.    The  records  of  the  Here- 

oNTiis,  ford  Association  show  that  Kan- 

Has  stands  next  to  Missouri  in 
the  registralion  of  Hereford 
cftlrea,  but  Missouri  has  successfully  exhibited  eight  times  aa  many  cattle  at 
Chicago.  Not  only  has  Missouri  been  largely  represented  in  the  Hereford 
classes  at  Chicago,  but  she  has  taken  more  first  and  champion  prizes  than  all 
the  States  and  Canada  combined.  With  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
cattle  nctilblted  she  has  won  more  than  halt  ot  all  the  first  and  championship 
prizes.  During  the  whole  history  of  the  International  Show,  Missouri  has  car- 
ried oft  EO  of  tbe  S4  first  and  championship  prizes  given  to  Hereford  cattle.  At 
tbe  same  show  for  the  same  period  Missouri  took  exactly  half  of  ail  the  second 
prizes  offered.  She  has,  therefore,  won  more  championship,  first  and  second 
prizes  than  all  tbe  rest  of  the  North  American  Continent  combined.  It  Is, 
therefore,  no  cause  for  surprise  that  five  of  the  ten  highest  priced  Herefords 
In  America  were  Missouri  Herefords. 

Gudgell  ft  Simpson,  ot  Independence.  Missouri,  maintain  one  of  the  largeat 
breeding  establishments  in  ihe  world.  These  gentlemen  were  successful  ex- 
hlMlors  at  the  World's  Fair  In  fbicago  and  have  sold  perhaps  a  larger  number 
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o(  reglBtered  HerefordB  than  auy  oiher  one  Ann.  This  drm  has  exhibited  more 
pure-bred  and  grade  Herefortis  In  (he  fat  classes  at  the  great  national  shows 
than  any  other  in  Missouri. 

Other  large  Hereford  breeders  are  Sheridan  Henry.  J.  R.  Law,  J,  M.  Har- 
man,  Yates  Brothers,  S.  L.  Stan  dish,  W.  S.  Grubbs,  J.  M.  Rennolds,  C.  B.  Smith, 
S.  L.  Brock  and  Missouri  Agricultural  College. 

The  breeders  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  In  MlBSOurl  claim  that  their  cattle 
have  succeeded  in  topping  the  Christmas  market  oftener  tban  any  other  breed. 

In    the    fourteen  years 
ending  with  1903,  Aber- 
d  e  e  n  -  Angus    c  a  1 1  1  e 
topped     the    Christmas 
market    13    timea.     The 
feeders  and  breeders   of 
Angus    cattle     In    Mis- 
souri  furnished     six   oF 
these   market-topping 
loads.      The    men    who 
fed    these    cattle    were 
Hudson,      Brandon. 
White    and    Eubank. 
Thus,  Missouri  has  fur- 
nished  practically  half 
of    the   market-topping 
cattle    of     the     United 
Statea  tor  the  last  fourteen  years.    It  Is  interesting  to  note  In  this  connection 
that  five  of  the  market-topping  loads  of  fat  cattle  from  Missouri  were  fed  by 
Kidrofibcnurkn-    ^•'™"  county  feeders  at  Carrollton.  Missouri.    It  is  also  significant  that  nearly 
all  of  these  high  selling  cattle 
"Pride"  bull  by  Toung  Viscount. 
El  Rey,  who  was  so  long  at  th( 
head    of    W.    H.    Elliot's    herd. 
The  dam  of  Paragon    of  Batlll, 
the    Junior    Champion     bull    ol 
1S90,  was  also  a  daughter  of  Im- 
ported  Kabul. 

In  the  show  ring  the  Mis- 
souri Aberdeen-Angus  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  having  suc- 
cessfully won  the  best  prizes 
more  continuously  than  any 
other  breed  in  tbla  State.  The 
victorious  show  yard  career  of 
Wallace  Estill  In  competition 
with  tbe  world  has  perhaps  sel- 
dom been  equalled.  For  five 
years  he  was  never  detested  by 
any  other  Angus  herd.  At  the 
World's  Fair  In  Chicago  he  won 
nine  out  of  thirteen  first  prizes 
olTered.  At  the  dispersion  sale 
of  this  herd  72  bead  of  cattle 
sold  for  an  average  ot  (579.32. 
This     Is     the    highest    average 

price  ever  recorded  for  Angus  cattle  in  America.  Black  Knight,  of  Estill  and 
Lucia  Esiill  sold  for  (2,100  and  t2,S00  respectively.  These  two  are  among  the 
six  highest  priced  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle  ever  sold  In  this  country. 
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were  sired  by  Imported    Kabul,    a    well-bred 
Among  the  sons  of  Kabul  was  the  Erica  bull 
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Ttaa  produce  fi-oni  Bve  Aberdeen-Anguii  cowe  owned  by  Rea,  Andrews. 
Kngland.  Hadley  and  Orear,  eold  for  1^,750,  an  avCTagt;  ot  nearly  I2.0D0  per  cow. 

Jamea  H.  Rea  reports 
having  soM  308  bead  ot 
cattle  for  »38,500.  Some 
breeders  have  found 
the  breeding  of  Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle  a 
very  profitable  venture. 
1..  P.  Hadley.  of  Ford 
City,  bought  ?4on 
worth  of  Aberdeen-An- 
BUB  foundation  stock  In  February.  I89T.  In  Deitember  of  the  same  year  he  sold 
all  but  two  of  the  calves  produced  from  these  animals  Cor  (4r)0. 

That  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle  have  not  lost  their  great  fecundity  may  be 
Been  from  the  following  reporia  of  some  of  bcr  best  breeders.  -loseph  H.  Rea 
reports  having  owned  a  cow  that  prodmed  14  calves  wbicb  were  valued  at 
12,600.  A  cow  owned  by  W.  M.  England  dropppd  10  calves  valued  at  |1.500.  ' 
George  W.  Hadley's  best  cow  produced  in  calves  valued  al  |l,aOO.  John  P. 
Oreer  at  one  time  poBaesaed  an  Angus  cow  that  in  her  lifetime  gave  birth  to 
14  calves  which  were  valued  at  13.000.  The  prices  that  have  been  received  for 
MlBMurl  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  ahow   that  there  la  profit   In  this  hardy  and 

early    maturing   breed.     Cul- 

ver,  Rea,  Andrewa  and  Had- 
ley Bold  19  head  of  Angus  cat- 
tle for  f5,000.  Some  noted 
Angus  bulls  that  have  been 
owned  In  Missouri  are  Im- 
ported Bush  Ranger  and  Es- 
till Eric  both  owned  by  El- 
liott and  Estill.  Polar  Star, 
a  ball  owned  by  H.  W.  Elliott 
has  sired  more  recorded 
calTse  than  any  Angus  bull  In  America  for  the  same  period.  Among  the  herd 
headers  produced  from  this  bull  were  Bimce.  Lengthy  Duke,  He's  a  Hero,  He's  a 
Star,  and  Brmoor. 

The  Angus  cattle  have  ever  been  favorites  in  the  teed  yard,  owing  to  their 
Tlgor,  thrift  and  early  maturing  qualities,  and  while  they  do  not  exist  in  such 
large  numbers  In  the  State  as  some  of  the  other  beet  animals,  they  have  ever 
bean  popular  with  the  handlers  of  beef  cattle  everywhere. 

Other  noted  breeders  of  Angus  cattle  In  Missouri  are  W.  J.  Turpln,  Josepb 
EL  Withers,  John  F.  Coulter,  Omer  Catterson,  Berry  Lucas.  R.  S.  Wllllama,  E.  E.    ' 
Axllne,  N.  R.  Tracy.  J.  B,  Creel,  W.  M.  England  and  Elm  Park  Cattle  Company. 
The  wonderful  adaptability  of  Missouri's  soil  and  climate  to  the  production 
ot    all     kinds    of    live 
stock  is  nowhere  better 
Illustrated  than  In  the 
successful  breeding  and 
handling  ot  the  sturdy 
Galloway    breed.     This    ■ 
hardy    and    vigorous 
breed  of  cattle  from  the 
bleak   climate  of  Scot- 
land  has  thrived   won- 
droualy  on  our  rich  pas- 
tuna  and  generous  feed.    The  first  Galloways  ever  imported  into  Missouri  were 
brought  here  by  A.  B.  Matthews.    According  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Galloway 
Asaodatlon  there  were  recorded  In  the  United  Slates  in  the  year  ending  .Tnne  1. 
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1903,  Z.OUU  Galloway  luttle.  Of  tbeae  343  were  recorded  from  Mlsaouri.  in  otber 
words,  MIsaourl  owns  one«izth  ol  all  the  Oallowafe  In  America.  At  a  conserv- 
ative eetimate  there  are  1,600  head  of  registered  Qalloway  cattle  In  the  State. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  breeders  of  these  good  cattle  In  the  United 
States  is  C.  N.  Mood7,  of  Atlanta,  Missouri.  During  the  last  seven  years  Mr. 
Moodf  has  sold  300  registered  Galloways  for  approximately  (30,000;  two  of 
these  sold  for  $2,615,  and  six  sold  for  a  total  of  |E;240.  The  prizes  won  hy  this 
breeder  In  three  years  amount  to  tS.sJo.  One  cow  in  this  herd  produced  5 
calvea  valued  at  $2,100.  The  owner  of  this  herd  bought  McDougal,  the  highest 
priced  Galloway  bull  ever  sold  In  the  world.  Some  of  the  leading  breeders  in  the 
Stale  not  mentioned  ahove  are  W.  M.  Brown  &  Son,  H.  H.  Harris,  J.  M.  Lowe, 
M.  R.  Piatt,  L.  M,  Winslow,  F.  P.  Wild,  I.  C.  Huntington,  J.  B.  Thompson,  and 
Philo  Lasher. 

The  development  of  dairy  breeds  of  cattle  is  naturally  co-extenaive  with  the 
highest  development  of  the  dairy  Industry.    In  the  eastern  and  northern  States 


whore  dairying  la  the  jinm  ii.ii  m  ii-- 1  \  wo  should  expect  to  And 
ho  dairy  breeds  nourisbitif  :iiiil  iiunn'nms.  In  Missouri,  where 
the  production  of  beef  is  of  primary  impoi'lance,  we  would  expect 
to  And  the  highest  types  of  beef  breeds.  This  Is  In  fact  the  caae, 
but  while  Missouri  does  not  rank  with  some  other  States  In  extent  of 
ber  dairy  Industry,  yet  In  the  production  of  dairy  cattle  she  has  been 
unusually  successful.  One  of  the  largest  and  moat  auccessful  axhlbltors 
of  dairy  cattle  la  M.  E.  Moore,  of  Cameron,  Missouri,  a  breeder  of  HolBtein- 
Frleslan  cattle.  This  gentleman  has  for  twenty  years  been  breeding,  handling 
and  showing  this  highly  efficient  dairy  breed,  producing  in  that  time  644  ani- 
mals. The  total  sum  received  for  these  animals  was  f67,4S&.  The  total  sum 
received  for  the  Ave  best  animals  was  fS.OOO.  But  the  most  remarkable  success 
perhaps  of  this  breeder  was  In  competition  with  the  best  cattle  of  this  breed  at 
the  leadiuE  national  and  International  shows  of  America.  This  succeastul 
exhibitor  has  won  gOO  first  prizes  and  (16,756  in  money  premiums.  In  the  year 
1890  he  won  $2,000  In  premiums.  Mis  best  bull  produced  160  animals  that  were 
valued  at  $3,250.  The  best  cow  produced  S  young  which  were  valued  at  $3,000. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  this  famous  herd  has  won  seven  silver  cups  and  thirty 
medals.  One  of  his  moat  widely  known  cows  is  Shady  Brook  Oerben  whose 
oBlcial  butter  test  was  23.07  pounds  In  seven  days.  Thia  cow  made  tour  pounds 
of  butter  In  one  day,  and  wherever  shown  won  every  flrst  prize  offered  for  hotter 
test  at  every  Western  State  Pair,  also  at  St.  Louis  and  Atlanta.  Oeoi%ia. 
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Tear,    The  best  milk  record  fr 

On«  of  the  best  producing  Jeraey  herds  Is  owned  by  S.  \V.  Coleman,  of  Se- 
dallaL.  UlBBOuri.  He  maintains  a  herd  of  from  6  lo  10  cows,  half  of  which  «re 
two  jears  old.  and  ibis  herd  produces  an  average  of  40t)  pounds  of  butter  per 
jaar,  erery  pound  of  which  sells  readily  at  25  cents  the  year  around,  thus  mak- 
liuc  an  ayerage  of  |100  to  the  cow.  The  best  cow  in  this  herd  produced  9.600 
Dounds  of  milk  which  made  500  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 

Another  herd  of  Jerseys  is  owned  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Still,  of  Klrksvtlle.  Missouri. 
Tbia  1b  an  ezcelleni  herd  of  highly  bred  cattle. 

The  Missouri  Agricultural  College  maintains  an  excellent  herd  of  pure  bred 
Jeroeya  and  Holsteln  cattle.  Bight  cows  in  this  fine  herd  produce  more  than 
400  pounds  each  per  annum.  One.  May  Bates  10S674  A.  J.  C.  C.  produced  ndO 
pounds  of  butter  in  1903.  The  annual  in<^«me  from  each  of  15  cows  In  this  herd 
la  U25. 

Other  UisBOUri  men  who  breed  Jerseys  are:  D.  L.  Banlett.  Michel  Ililceri. 
Bolla  Oliver,  H.  G.  Lewelllng  and  T.  E.  Wardell. 

Brerr  Important  breed  of  cattle  la  represented  in  the  State.  Rf>d  I*olled 
cattle  are  successfully  bred  by  L.  T.  Henry,  of  Eolia.  Missouri.  T.  X.  Flournoy, 
Shannon  Slaten,  David  Cady,  and  D.  D.  fpdyke.  The  latter  breeder  has  sold 
thirtj-sli  animals  in  eight  years  for  a  total  of  I3.S40. 

Missouri  tat  cattle  have  sold  for  the  highest  price  on  the  Christmas  mar- 
ket ilx  out  of  fourteen  times  In  the  past  few  years.  If  It  were  possible  to  deter- 
mln«  the  best  loads  of  cattle  sold  ibrougbout  ihe  year.  Missouri  would  undoubt- 
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edlr  hare  &  larger  proportion  of  high  priced  cattle  than  any  State  In  the 
Union.  This  State  has  ever  beea  foremost  In  the  flnlshing  of  high  class  cattle 
tor  the  fat  stock  markets.  The  enormous  areas  of  com,  blue  grass  pasture  and 
bar  have  made  It  possible  to  place  on  the  market  highly  finished  products. 

The  methods  by  which  cattle  are  fed  and  ultimately  finished  for  the  con- 
sumer, are  well  illustrated  In  Mlesourl.  The  most  Important  class  of  cattle 
feeders  are  those  who  buy  thin  cattle  or  stockers,  feed  them  for  a  short  period 
on  Kraln  and  hay  or  pasture,  and  sell  them  on  the  market.  A  caraful  Investiga- 
tion of  the  methods  employed  by  thle  claes  of  feeders  show  that  forty  per  cent 
of  all  the  cattle  thus  purchased  for  fattenlug  are  two  years  old.  Thirty-four  per 
cent  of  the  remainder  are  from  two  to  three  years  old.  The  average  number  of 
days  during  which  these  cattle  are  fed  a  full  ration  of  corn  is  180.  The  weight 
of  the  cattle  at  the  beginning  of  the  feeding  period  is  1,367. 

The  Krain  ration  fed  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  Is  shelled  corn.     In  cer- 
tain districts  cottonseed  meal  Is  used  to  supplement  the  com.    Timothy  hay, 
wheat    straw,    oat    straw,    flax 
straw,  corn  stover,  millet,  sorg- 
and  clover  hay  are  all  used 
mghneas.      Theae     methods 
been   greatly   Infiuenced   in 
ra    by   Investigations 
carried   on   at  the   Missouri 
Experiment  Station.  Under 
■  etilclent  direction  of 


Dr.  H.  J.  Waters  these  c-attle  feei 
Ing  experiments  have  t>eea  co 
ducted  for  eiehl  years.  Theae 
experiments  have  Included 
fill  test  of  a!!  the  principal  (eed- 
ing  methods  employed  in  the  State 
together  wtlh  more  profltable  melti- 
ocla  which  have  been  determined  liy 
the  Station.  That  this  Station  iia'i 
been  Buccesafiil  in  the  production  iif 
well  finished  beef  cattle  cat 
from  the  fact  that  the  highest 
priced  load  of  beef  cattle  sold  In 
the  Chicago  marliet  in  the  year 
1903  was  fed  at  the  Mlaaourl  Experiment  Station.  Some  of  the  experiments  con- 
ducted at  this  Station  are  of  the  greatest  economic  Importance.  In  one  experi- 
ment in  feeding  cattle  In  the  winter  it  was  found  that  with  a  ration  of  six  pounds 
of  com  and  sixteen  pounds  of  timothy  hay  each  animal  gained  one  pound  per  day. 
Another  tot  of  cattle  of  the  same  age  and  condition  gained  exactly  two  pounds 
per  day  on  exactly  six  pounds  of  corn  and  seventeen  pounds  of  clover  bay.  In 
general  It  has  been  found  that  any  nitrogenous  roughness  like  clover  bay,  cow- 
pea  bay,  or  alfalfa  hay  has  Increased  very  materially  the  efflclency  of  the  ration 
ted,  and  In  every  case  has  Increased  the  pro&t. 
f  The  State  has  not  neglected  to  provide  splendid  facilities  for  Instruction  and 

Investigation  in  Animal  Huabandry.  The  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  main- 
tains a  farm  ot  600  acres,  well  stocked  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  awtne.  Typical 
specimens  of  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Aberdeen-Angus.  Jersey,  and  Holsteln  cattlo 
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are  continually  maintained  for  purpoaea  of  Inalructlon.    Tborough  Instruction 
!■  offered  bj  thia  Inatltutlon  In  Stock  Breeding,  in  the  hiatory  and  development 
of  breeds,  and  In  feeda  and  feeding.    Mucb  attention  is  given  to  tlie  judging  ol 
udmalB  for  the  selection  of  profitable  types.    AH  siudcnta  In  Animal  Hnabandry 
recelTe  a  courae  In  Veterinary  Science  whlrh  treats  of  the  ci 
methods  of  treatment  of  the  domea- 
tlc    animals.      The    InvesMgatlona 
conducted  by  the  Mlaaouri  Experi- 
ment Btatlon  bave  been  of  Incalcu- 
labia  baaellt  to  tbe  farmera  of  the 
Stata.     The  experiments  In  cattle 
(MdlBS  baTfl  attracted  wide  atten- 
tton  and  have  bad  much  to  do  with 
ftxtns many  of  tbe  profltal)le  feedlnK 
mt^ods  In  the  State. 

The  dlscorery  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Con- 
aaw^.  of  this  Station,  that  by  a 
almple  method  of  Inoculation,  cattle 
could    be    made    liuinune    to    the 
Texas    or    splenetic    fever,    has 
opened  up  a  large  and  profitable 
market  for  Missouri  cattle.  Tbe 
Live  Stock  Laboratory,  located 
on  the  College  Farm  Is  a  stone 
building  devoted  to  instruction 

In  Veterinary   Science  and    In-  jy^atv  calf e    sii/ 

▼eatlgatlons   In  Animal  Breed- 
ing.   It  contains  also  a  large  and  well-lighted  judging  pavllioi 
alock  Jadglng  exerclsee  are  conducted.  Saddu  hunr 

The  records  of  the  American  Saddle  Horae  Association  show  that  there  are 
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B  Middle  borees  recorded  In  the  United  States.    Of  this  number  686  are  reg- 
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iBtered  from  Missouri  Tbis  Is  23  per  cent  ol  all  the  registered  saddle  horses  in 
America  BiclnelTe  ot  Kentucky  Missouri  has  more  registered  saddle  horses 
than  ail  the  other  Statei  combined    Of  the  original  foundation  ot  the  American 
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Huldle  horse  breed,  Missouri  t'uriiistiRiI  Home  of  the  moat  important  aires.  Two 
HIasourl  borses,  esi>ecjal1y.  appear  frequently  in  tlic  pedigrees  of  Ilie  best  saddle 
horses.  These  are  Vernon's  Roebuck  and  Pat  Cleburne.  From  these  two  noted 
ftnlmale,  and  a  larf^e  number  of  lessor  fame,  bnvc  sprung  the  Missouri  saddle    : 

An  event  of  unusual  importance  to  the  saddle  horse  breeding  industry  in 
IflBsouri  happened  in  ISSG  when  L.  D.  Morris,  Clark  Potts,  K.  W.  Edmondson, 
Jack  Harrison,  and  G.  Tom  King  brought  tour  great  saddle  stallions  from  Ken- 
tackr.  These  animals.  Bla^'k  Squirrel.  Moss  Rose.  Artist  Montrose,  and  Mark 
Diamond,  have  left  an  inellaceabte  impress  upon  (he  saddle  horse  stock  ol  the 
State.  These  great  sires  have  given  Missouri  an  enviable  reputation  tor  high 
cIms  saddle  animals  throughout  the  United  Stales,  Another  horse  whose  value 
It  1b  Impossible  to  measure,  was  Old  Montrose,  who  was  used  in  the  State  tor 
breeding  purposes  from  ISSU  to  1S93.  inclusive. 

Some  of  the  men  who  have  sold  animals  of  high  merit  at  targe  prices  are 
Jeff  Bridgetord,  H.  T.  MeElroy,  T.  H.  Jones,  Dr.  8.  Maddox,  George  Nicholson, 
and  Jobn  Harrison.  One  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of  saddle  horses  in  the 
State  la  John  Harrlaon,  ot  Auxvasse.  He  has  sold  SOO  saddle  horses — an  average 
of  forty  a  year.  Soms  of  the  great  horses  that  he  has  sold  were  Rex  Denmark, 
$1,665:  Montrose,  $1,450;  Red  Rose.  $1,2[J0:  Siar  Rose,  $1,100,  and  Chimes. 
$1,126.  In  his  twenty  years'  experience  as  an  exhibitor  of  saddle  horses,  he  has 
won  1,600  prizes  and  $20,000  in  pri/.e  money.  In  the  year  181)0  be  won  250  Qrst 
prizes  and  $5,300  In  prize  money.  It  Is  believed  that  this  breeder,  during  the  ' 
years  of  1SS6  to  lSi)3,  had  the  largest  herd  of  brood  mares 
of   the  American   Saddle   Hoisc   breed   of  any   breeder  in 

Another  gentleman  whose  successful  career  as  a  sad- 
dle horse  breeder  baa  perhaps  been  unexcelled  In  any 
State  or  country  is  that  of  Jeff  Brldgeford.  This  gentle- 
man has  sold  250  head  of  saddle  horses  for  $100,000. 

George  Nicholson,  of  Fulton,  has  been  a   breeder  ot 
saddle  horses  for  twenty-five  years.    Two  horses.  La  Rose   , 
and  King  La  Rose,  owned  by  this  gentleman,  sold  for 
$1,600  and  $1,250,  respectively.    La  Hose    took    first   and 
_  King    La    Rose 

took  second  at 
Ihe  World's  Fair 
In  Chicago  for 
three  year-old  sad- 
dle   horses.     One 
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1  thirteen  colts,  valued  ai  M.DDO.    This  mare  1b  stlli 


of  his  marea  has  produt 
(1904)  alive. 

Another  auccessFul  breeder  la  Dr.  S.  Maddox,  of  Ely.  A  very  auccesBful 
handler  of  horaea,  eapecially  saddle  horses,  Ib  Ben  R.  Mlddleton,  of  Mexico,  a 
picture  of  whose  horses  accompany  tble  article. 

At  the  World's  Fair  In  Chicago  there  were  37  saddle  horses  entered  lor  com- 
petition. Fourteen  of  these  were  from  Missouri,  flfteen  from  Kentucky,  and 
eight  from  all  other  States.  Of  the  five  herds  entered,  two  were  from  Missouri. 
The  saddle  horse  breeders  vbo  won  important  prizes  In  this  event  were  J.  A. 
Potts,  who  won  first  on  stallion  tour-y ears-old  and  under  five;  E.  L.  Parrlsh,  of 
St.  Louis,  first  on  tbree-y ear-old  staltlon;  T.  S.  Harrison,  of  Auxvasse,  first  on 
three-year-old  mare:  and  A.  F.  Wychoff,  of  Appleton  City,  first  and  sweepstakes 
on  st&lUon,  any  age.  Besides  this,  a  large  number  of  second  and  smaller  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Missouri  breeders.  The  special  premium  for  gentleman  dis- 
playing the  best  horsemanship  In  the  saddle  was  awarded  to  Jeff  Brldgeford,  of 
Paris,  Missouri.  Summing  up  all  the  prizes  taken  by  Missouri  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  we  find  that  she  won  three  firsts,  one  first  and  sweepstakes  and 
seven  seconds,  a  total  of  eleven  first  and  second  prizes.    Kentucky  at  the  same 
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Mr  won  four  firsts  and  two  seconds,  a  total  of  six  first  and  second  prizes.    At 
tbe  St.  Louis  Pair,  wblcb  baa  always  been  a  Mecca  for  the  saddle  boraa  exblb- 
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Missouri  won  first  and  aweepetakes  prizes.  12  out 
of  14  tltnes.  Some  of  the  horses  that  helped  to 
win  these  honors  for  Missouri  were  Mark  Dia- 
mond, Old  Montrose,  Moss  Rose,  Hex  Diamond, 
Miss  Rex,  and  Rei  McEtonald.  Rex  McDonald  is 
one  of  tbe  greatest  living  saddle  horses.  He  was 
bred  by  Joseph  McDonald,  of  Mexico,  Missouri. 
His  sire  was  Rex  Denmark.  He  has  won  first  and 
^^pl^  sweepstakes  every  year  shown  at  St.  Louis  from 
'"'^IBs    1894  to  1903. 

.:-irN.j  Other  breeders  of  saddle  horses   are,   A.    B. 

Hughes,  W.  E.  Cone,  Hanson  J.  Marks,  H.  P. 
Moore,  W.  E.  Cheatham,  C.  P.  Clark,  G.  Tom  King, 
L.  M.  Monseea  &  Son,  A.  P.  WykoD,  D.  P.  Ewlng, 
S.  W.  Roberts,  Moss  A.  Robertson,  B.  S. 
Stewart,  A.  F.  Styles,  Thomas  Bass.  J.  A. 
Potts. 

Missouri  has  long  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  important  source 
of  light  horses.  Many  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  State  were  pioneers  from 
the  blue  grass  regions  of  Kentucky.  These  early  settlers  brought  with  (hem  the 
Knttucklan's  love  for  good  horses  and  his  skill  In  breeding  fine  stock.  Thus  we 
find  nowhere  else  better  si*clmene  of  the  American  saddle  horse,  the  standard- 
bred  horse,  and  the  thoroughbred,  than  in  Missouri.  Two  of  tbe  lour  purcbaalng 
■tatlons  for  government  horses  are  in  Missouri,  one  at  St.  Louis  and  one  at  Hoijn 
Kansas  City.  Tbe  hard  dense  bone  which  Is  necessary  for  the  succeasful  trials 
of  speed  la  characteristic  of  the  horses  pastured  on  the  limestone  soils  of  MIs- 
Murl.  There  are  some  very  large  breeders  of  standard-bred  horses  In  the  State 
who  have  been  unustially  successful.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
of  thaw  Is  Col.  Ryland  Todhunter,  of  Greyslone  Park.    Lexington,  Missouri. 
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This  gentleman  has  been  breeding  etandord-bred  horses  for  fifty  years  and  bas 
sold  In  that  time  animals  to  the  value  of  more  than  tlOD.ODD.  Some  of  the  fa- 
moua  horses  sold   by   this   breeder  are   Star  Wilkes,  $6,000;    Idol,  $5,000;    Lady 

_      .    ,.     ,  Thorn    15,000;    Merchant.    $3,500,    and    Ashland    Chief,    (2.500.    This    breeder's 

),„„f^  famous  stallion.  Star  WUkea,  In  one  year  produced  colts  valued  at  (33,000,    At 

the  Kansas  City  Pair  in  ISTT,  horses  from  tbls  farm  won  first  premium  on  stal- 
lion over  all  ages  and  breeds,  first  premium  for  best  mare  and  first  premium  tor 
best  weanling  colt. 

Another  farm  that  has  produced  good  trotting  borses  tor  twenty  years  Is 
Spring  Lawn  Farm,  owned  by  E.  J.  Shelpman.  This  farm  has  sold  95  registered 
horses  for  |2S,500.  Two  horses  bred  on  this  farm.  Trumpeter  and  Ollberd's 
Sprague,  sold  for  |1,200  and  11.050,  respectively.  Tbia  establishment  has  won 
(12,500  In  premiums  at  the  various  Stats  and  local  fairs.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  beet  stallion  owned  by  tliie  farm  produced  500  colts  which,  at  a  conservative 

Good  trotint.  estimate,  are  valued  at  (125.000. 

Anotber  Missouci  breeder  of  note  Is  B,  F.  Swaggard,  of  Sweet  Springs,  Mis- 
souri.   Tbls  gentleman  has  had  eighteen  years'  experience  and  has  sold  trotting 
borses  to  the  value  of  (40,000.    Some  of  his  best  sales  were  Dillon  Boy,  (10,000; 
Andrew  Allison,  (3,300;  Lady  Glenn,  (2.000,  Maud,  (1,500,  and  Mambrino  Bee, 
(1,500.    The  trotting  record  for  Missouri 

f^^     stallions  is  held  by  Dltloo  Boy,  2:09  1-4. 
^^H      This  horse  was  bred  and  owned  by  Mr. 
^^^H      Swaggard. 
^^^^H  Other  good  breeders  of  standard-bred 

^^^^^m  horses  are  John  Borrues,  Henry  T.  Hc- 
^^^V  Elroy,  S.  M.  Flnley,  W.  H.  Stepbenson,  B. 
yp^V  T.  Letton  ft  Son,  H.  D.  Renter,  O.  B. 
J^^^  Chlnn,  N.  J.  Coleman,  J.  R.  Gentry,  E. 
^■^P  Knell,  R.  L.  McDonald,  J.  F.  Robinson,  J. 
^^^H  D.  Shewalter,  H.  D.  Ayers,  D.  L.  Bourn, 

^^^K  G.  M.  Catron,  and  D.  A  Colyer. 

^^H  Tbe  mule  Is  an  Indispensable  draft 

■  ■  animal    In    southern     agriculture.      The 

■  B  draft    breeds    of   borses    are    as   naught 

■  ■  compared  with  bim  tor  continuous  labor 

I    ft  In  Che  cotton  and  the  corn.    No  modwn 

m^^^  war  can  be  successfully  carried  forward 
hA""-:^  without  the  mule.     Large-sized,  wall-pro- 

portloned    and    strongly-built    mules  are 
OB.  cox.  OWNED  Bt  J.  c.  CLAHK,  uuTLER.         characteristic  ot  Missouri.    For  this  rea- 
son, wben  tbe  British  army  sent  Its  agents  to  tbe  Western  continent  to  buy 
The  MltM,iiii  Mule,    mules,  tbey  established  their  distributing  center  at  Lathrop,  Missouri,  and  from 
this  point  were  sent  out  115,000  mules.     These  mules,  after  serving  with  dit- 
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tlnction  tbroushout  tlie  Boer  war.  arc  n< 
developing  the  agrlculiiire  of  thai  T^g\o 
tar  E^Bi  tietueen  Kiiasla  and  Japan.  & 
cti&aed  in  Mlesoiirl  for  the  Kiis.stan  arm. 


w  one  OF  the  moat  Imporiaai  taclors  in 

1.    A(  rhe  lieglnniDg  oF  the  war  In  the 

large  consignment  of  mules  was  pur 

In  the  production  oF  good  luutes  the 


Hlasourl  Farmers  have  foitnil  out  that  large-slzei)  and  well-Formeil  t>arents  must 
be  selected.  The  diminutive  mules  m  often  seen  In  certain  parts  of  the  soulh 
■re  not  a  profitable  sort  to  produce.  The  high  iiimllty  nmlnialned  In  Missouri 
mules  Is  due  to  the  extreme  care  exercised  by  the  breeders  of  this  class  of  ani- 
mals. The  average  Missouri  mule  breeder  is  as  careful  In  the  selection  of  his 
mares  for  ibe  production  of  mules  sa  for  any  other  class  of  boi-aes. 

Guyton  &  Harrlnslon,  Lalhrop.  maintained  llie  lai-gest  horsc-distributini; 
Itam  In  the  world  during  the  Boer  war.  During  this  war  the  i^ompany  furnished 
llo.OOO  Missouri  mules  and  <J5.<KI0  horses  to  the  British  Government. 

The  census  for  1900  gives  the  number  of  swine  in  Missouri  at  4,524,004. 
Secretary  George  B.  Kills,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  values  these  at  (45,210,700. 
Only  two  classes  of  animals,  cattle  and  horses,  have  a  higher  total  valuation  than  . 
have  domestic  swine.  The  domesiic  hog  is  a  stable  product  of  the  western  farm. 
Its  nbillty  to  grow  rapidly  and  econom- 
ically have  made  it  one  of  the  most 
prolitalile  animals  for  the  small  and 
larp:e  farmer  alike.  The  ordinary  pig 
will  produce  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds 
of  [wrk  for  every  bushel  of  corn  fed, 
lie  will  gain  so  rapidly  that  he  can  be 
:-old  at  the  maximum  price  at  sl.\  months 
<if  age.  Thus,  money  invested  in  hogs  Is 
ra|il<tly  returned.  While  every  important 
t>reed  of  hog  is  represented  within  the 
borders  of  the  State,  the  great  majority 
of  bogs  belong  to  one  of  the  three  grea' 
breeds— the  Poland-China,  Berkshire,  and  Duroc-Jersey.  There  are  probablj 
more  representatives  of  the  Poland-China  hreed  than  all  of  'he  others  combined. 
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This  early- lunLuriag  breed  has  been  Id  bigh  favor  (or  a  very  long  period.   Tbey 

are  distinctly  a  product  of  the  corn  belt  of  America. 

One  of  the  most  successful  breeders  In  the  State  is  F.  M.  Lall.  of  Marshall 
Tbls  gentleman  has 
-  been  engaged  In  breed- 
ing Poland-China  bogs 
23  years,  producing  In 
that  time  more  than 
2,000  hoga.  The  total 
sum  received  for  these 
animals  is  $40,000.  One 
sow,  Sally  S.,  owned  by 
this  breeder  has  farrow- 
ed 100  pigs  and  these 
have  been  sold  for  $4,- 
000.  Five  hoga  sold  by 
Mr.  Lail  brxiught  14.646. 
Another  well-known 
breeder  of  Poland-Cbi- 
nas  who  has  bad  over 
20  years'  experience,  la 
E.  B.  Axllne,  of  Oak 
Grove.     TblB    herd  baa 

produced  over  4,000  animals  which   have  sold  for  over  $76,000.     Four  animals 

sold  by  thlB  breeder  brought  |2,4T5. 

Another  breeder  who  has  been  In  the  business  ten  years  Is  J.  W.  Breedlove. 

of  LaBelle.    This  gentleman  bas  produced  400  bogs  which  have  sold  for  $8,000. 
J.  R.  Toung,  of  Richards,  Missouri, 

bas  produced    360    hogs    in    seven   ye&n 

wblcb  have  brought  him  t22,000.    Five  of 

bis  best  hogs  sold  for  t6,136. 

Other  successful  breeders  of  Poland- 
China  swine    in    Missouri    are,    T.  W. 

Herbst,  A.  T.  Grimes,  B.  W.  Wallen,  E.  C. 

Branch,  Senslntaller  Brothers,  C.  A.  Qries- 

enauer.  Samuel  Taylor,  I.  A.  Novinger,  B. 

B.  Falres,  B.  H.  Rodgers,  W.  B.  Windsor, 

B,  A.  Hotstatler.  D.  D,  Updike,  R.  W.  Tay- 
lor, Burks  &  Brothers,  Walter  J.  Sims,  D, 

W.  B.  Kurtz,  C.  W,  Stewart.  T.  O.  Phelps, 

D.  F.  Risk,  L.  W.  Monsees  &  Sons,  Nelson 

Cole  and  J.  E.  Summers. 

The   famous  blue-grass    pastures  or 

Missouri   have  created  a  demand  for  a 

grazing    hog.     Breeders    of    Berksbires 

claim  that  their  favorites  are  the  most 

successful  grazing  animals  among  all  the 

breeds  of  domestic  swine.     Certain  It  is 

that  wherever  they  have  been  tried  they 

have  given  great  satisfaction  to  their  own- 
ers.     Mieaouri   enjoys   the   distinction   of 

having  one  of  the  most  famous  Berkshire 

breeders  in  America.    N.  H.  Gentry,  of  Se- 

dalia.  has  successfully  shown  at  the  great- 
est fairs  in  the  world  and  has  perhaps 

sold    more    bigh-prlced    Berkshire    hoga 

than  any  contemporary  breeder.     At  the 
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Columblftn  EzpOBltlon  Mr.  Gealry  i 
Two  other  first  prizes  were  won  by  { 


otber  Brats  were 


by  this  distinguished  breeder.  . 


len  or  the  eigbteen  flnt  prlKes  oCered- 
boar  of  Mr.  Gentry's  breeding,  and  five 


the  World's  Fair  at  New 
Orleana,  Louisiana.  In 
18S5,  the  Gentry  Berk- 
stilres  won  all  the  first 
prizes  offered  on  Berk- 
sblrea,  and  also  a  (250 
gold  medal  tor  the  beet  ^ 
herd  of  any  age  or 
breed.  In  1903,  102 
Berkshires  were  sold 
from  this  herd  for  fS,- 
915.  Slocli  from  this 
herd  has  been  used  in 
nearly  every   Berkshire 

beid  of  prominence  in  the  United  Stalts  and  Canada.     Shipments  at  different 

times  have  been  made  to  Foreign  countries,  including  British  West  Indies,  Cubs, 

and  South  America.     It  la  generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Gentry  has  better  bred 

Berkahlree  than  have  ever  been  Imported  from  the  old  country.    The  Breeders' 

Gazette  eome  years  ago  said  that  the  history  of  the  breed  afforded  no  parallel  to 

the  succeSB  accomplished  by  this  breeder  in  the  improvement  of  the  Berkshire 

breed.    Lord  Premier,  for  which  tl,500  has  been  refused.  Is  the  greatest  Berlc- 

ahlre  boar  living.    He,  his  sire,  his  grandsire  (the  great  Longfellow)  were  all 

bred  at  Wood  Dale,  the  Gentry  farm. 

Other  good  breeders  of  Berkshires  are  Harris  &  McMahan,  June  K.  King,    : 

John  Horrls,  Evon  Davles,  E.  G.  Larch,  James  Price,  Joseph  Quesollo,  F.  A.  Scott, 

William  BrlHky.  and  J.  _ 

H.  Riley.  [ 

No    breed  of    hogs 

baa    Increased    so   rap- 
idly   In    favor    among 

BUaaourl    stockmen    as 

the  Duroc-Jersey.    This 

breed  Is  prized  partlcn- 

larly    because     of     Its 

great     hardiness    and 

prollBcacT.    Ten    years 

ago  the  Duroc-Jersey 

WW  r&rely  found  in  the 

State.    To-day  there  are 

more  than  100  breeders. 

thna   ranking    nest    to 

Poland-Chinas  in  num 

ben  In  the  State. 

S.  T.  Thornton  has 

been   breeding    Duroc- 

Jeneyi  (or  nine  years. 

In  that  time  603  ani- 
mals have  been  sold  tor 

I1S.000.     During     t  h  e 

three    years    412    head 

have    sold    lor    |9,312. 

The    picture    accompa- 

mrtog  this  article  shows  (our  of  Mr.  Thornton's  sows  which  together  produced 

HztT-flTfl  pigs. 

J.  D.  Stephenson  has  sold  JIO.OOO  worth  of  Duroc-Jeraeys  In  nine  years. 
Other  men  who  breed  Duroc-Jerseys  are  w.  L.  Addy,  J.  D.  Stevenson,  Harry 

-jMnd.  ■.  HeStemnd  Bros.,  W.  A.  MubUId,  c.  Folgate.  T.  F.  Johnston,  A.  P. 
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,  Rii'hards,  Joseph  Gibson  unil  J.  L. 


RuBsell,  J.  C.  Woodbiirn.  D.  L.  Ziiiii 
CondroD. 

The  business  or  breeding  ami  feeding  sheep  is  rapidly  growing  in  this  Slate. 
At  the  present  time  Missouri  has  a  larger  number  oE  sheep  than  any  adjoining 
State  except  Kentucliy.  Some  of  (he  most  famous  breeders  of  Merino  sheep  In 
America  are  located  in  .Missouri.  At  the  Columbian  Expoaltlon,  L.  &.  Shattuck. 
of  Stanberry,  took  more  Hrst  prizes  than  any  other  breeder.  The  Shattuck 
flock  is  now  owned  and  successfully  bred  by  E.  B,  Wilson,  of  Stanberry.  The 
Bothwetls,  of  Breckenrfdge,  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  production 
of  high-class  Ramboulllet  sheep.  Shropshire  sheep  are  bred  by  S.  F.  Huntsman, 
of  Cairo;  W.  L,.  Smithy,  Strother;  Joseph  Miller,  of  Granger;  J.  W.  Boles,  of 
Auxvasse;  A.  A.  Alexander.  Housionia;  I.  H.  BI.}Od,  Peru;  B.  C.  Crouch,  Blue 
Springs;  L.  N.  Callison,  Jamesport;  H.  Nance,  Civil  Bend;  f.  P.  Paradise,  Brook- 
field;  M.  P.  DeWltt,  Reger;  B.  W.  Garrett,  Sutherland;  Grimes  A  Wilson,  Monroe 
City;  and  H.  C.  Taylor,  of  Coping.  Approximately  ZOO  men  in  this  State  own 
registered  Shropshire  rams.  Cotswotd  sheep  have  been  successfully  handled  for 
twenty  years  by  Hopson  Glasacock,  of  Oakwood.  W.  E.  McParland  breeds  Ram- 
boulllet sheep  at  Paris. 

The  climate,  soil  and  good  water  render  Missouri  particularly  adapted  for 
the  production  of  high-class  sheep  and,  with  the  preaent  rapidly  Increasing  num- 
bers. It  will  be  but  a  short  time  when  Miasourl  will  rank  with  the  best  sheep 
States  in  the  Union.  There 
are  large  areas  of  land  in 
south  Missouri  that  can  be 
successfully  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sheep. 

Much    interest    has  been 
shown  In  the  past  two  years 
in     the    breeding    of    goata. 
There  are  now  la  the  State 
more  than  31,000  bead.  These 
goats  have  been  used  on  land 
where  other  live  stock  could 
not   subsist.     In    many   cases 
they  have   been    BucceHsfuily 
employed  for  the  destruction 
of  brush  and   weeds  on   pas- 
tures otherwise  worthless. 
Missouri  has  won  fame  for  her  flocks  and  herds.    Her  people  are  by  nature 
and  training  lovers  of  good  stock.    The  State  Is  located  admirably  for  live  stock 
growing.    No  other  state  surpasses  it  now  and  the  splendid  showing  of  its  pure- 
bred animals  points  to  its  continued  pre-eminence. 
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ISSOLtRI  leads  all  tbe  UnUed  Statee  Id 
horticulUire.     During  the  last  fltteen 

i  there  baa  been 

300   per   cent   in   the   number  of  apple 

The  Stale  e 

25,000,000  apple  trees,  a  third  more  than  any  other  State  In 

the  federal  union.     The  Missotirl  apple  baa  International 

In  peaolies  as  In  apples  Missouri  Is  first.    The  greatest 
acreage  of  peach  orchards  of  any  State  Is  possessed  by  Mis- 
souri.   A  full  crop  yields  (4,500,000. 
The   center  of   the  strawberry   region   is   in   Missouri.     Two 
■  loads  of  strawberries  are  shipped  annually  from 
tbe  State.    In  a  single  year  the  berry  crop  aggregates  (3,500,000. 

The  largest  orchard  in  the  world  Is  in  Missouri.  The  largest 
nurseries  In  the  world  are  In  Missouri.  No  other  State  has  ao 
'arge  a  fruit  acreage.  Twenty  million  dollars  is  the  value  oi 
I'le  State's  fruit  crop. 

The  best  fruit  land  in  the  world,  the  loeaa  formation.  U  In 
Missouri,  The  red  lands  of  the  Ozarke,  Ideal  subsoil,  are 
scarcely  second  in  value. 
The  fruli  lands  are  inexhaustible.  There  is  an  apple  tree  in  Mis- 
souri 90  years  old,  10  1-2  feet  in  ci re u inference.  There  is  a  peach  tree 
in  Missouri  54  years  old,  7  1-2  feet  in  circumference.  There  is  a  grape 
vine  in  Missouri  120  years  old  2  1-2  feel  in  circumference.  All  are  bear- 
ing fruit. 

The  largest  variety  of  wild  crab  apple  in  ihe  world  is  in  Missouri.  I 
int'hPB  In  clrcnmferencp.     Missouri    has    raised    apples 
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ounces  and  meksurlng  18  1-4  incLes,  peaches  13  1-2  Incbes  Id  circumference,  pears 
weighing  two  pounds  and  strawberries  S  1-4  Inches  In  ctrcumterence,  and  the 
quality  Is  In  proportion  to  the  slise. 

Tbe  fruit  ;leld  Is  uneicelled.  From  one  tree  In  a  single  year  hare  come  110 
bushels  o(  apples,  trom  one  tree  610  boxes  of  cherries,  from  one  tree  3G  bushels 
of  peaches,  froni  one  wild  grape  vine  1,000  ponads  of  grapes. 
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The  largest  number  of  varieties  of  good  winter  apples  and  the  largest  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  grapes  have  originated  In  Missouri. 

Forty  dollars  an  acre  every  year  for  twenty  years  is  the  average  of  a  Holt 
county  orchard.  Two  hundred  dollars  an  acre  from  5-year-oId  trees  Is  the  re- 
turn from  a  McDonald  county  orchard.  Jackson  county  strawberry  yield  was 
tl,SIO  an  acre  and  from  Buchanan  county  raspberries  |4T0  an  acre. 


HORTICULTURE. 


ProvMoii  for  tb«  teaching  of  horticulture  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
ot  the  fruit  Industrr-    The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  Is  the  largest 
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and  best  in  America.    Local  societies  are  numerous  and  nourlshlnK.    The  Mis-  .     """ 

°  P«ch    am 

BOUrl  Botanical  Garden  In  St.  LouIb,  founded  by  Henry  Shaw,  is  of  world-wide  ,„,  snre. 
fame.    The  department  of  horticulture  In  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College  Is  of 
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tb«  highest  excellence  while  at  Mountain  Grove  Is  malnULined  by  the  State  the 
only  excIuBlve  Fruit  Experiment  Station  in  the  federal  union.  Thirty  thousand 
fruit  growers  are  to  be  found  <a  Missouri  and  fruit  Is  profitably  produced  la 
every  county  In  the  commonwealth. 

The  natural  resources  of  Missouri  favor  great  horticultural  development, 
undulating  surface,  variety  of 
soil  formation,  medium  climate, 
well  distributed  rainfall  and  cen- 
tral geographical  location  ail 
contribute  toward  unsurpassed 
horticultural  advantages. 

The  Mississippi  River  on  the 
east  and  the  Missouri  which  in- 
tersects the  State  from  the 
northwest  to  Its  east  central 
border,  together  with  their  trib- 
utaries afford  unexcelled  facili- 
ties for  both  water  drainage  and 
atmospheric  drainage.  Horticul- 
tural products  thrive  only  upon 
soils  which  have  good  water 
drainage,  so  they  will  work 
easily  In  spring  and  In  which  the 
plants  may  root  deeply.  Atmos- 
pheric drainage  Is  of  equal  Im- 
KUTisEHT.  portanee.  so  the  cool,   heavy  at- 

mosphere may  drain  olT  at  night, 
leaving  the  plants  free  from  danger  of  frosts. 

Prom  the  Missouri  river  northward  Ihe  land  is  of  glacial  formation,  being 
rich  clay  loam,  which  is  for  the  most  part  siiniripnlly  undulating  lo  he  adapted 
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to  K  great  variety  of  crops.    In  the  eouthern  half  of  ttae  State  tbe  Osark  uplift 


ia.T\y  all  of  which  Is  adapted  to  fruft  growing. 


prmentg 

Along  tbe  two 
great  rivers  are 
fringes  of  the 
loess  soil,  a  sltt- 
Uke  deposit, 
which  lies  In  a 
strip  from  one  to 
twenty  miles 
wide.  This  latter 
formatloa  Is  the 
finest  fruit  soil  In 
the  worid.  While 
usually  of  broken 
and  forbidding 
anrface,  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile, 
reoiarkably  bomo- 
geneouB  to  a  great 
depth,      perfectly 

drained  and  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  horticultural  plants.     In  it 
the  forest  trees  often  root  to  a  deplh  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.    Orchard  trees 

partake   of    this 
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habit  of  growth  and 
are  remarkably  produc- 
tive In  this  soil.  In  tbe 
Boutheaat  there  is  an 
eitenalve  alluvial  de- 
posit which,  where  well 
drained,  produces  Im- 
mense crops  of  small 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  moderate  cli- 
mate of  the  State  fa- 
vors the  growth  of  a 
great  diversity  o  t 
horticultural  products. 
Tbe  native  Hora  em- 
braces both  northern 
and  southern  plants  as 
well  as  both  eastern  and  western  species.  In  this  central  position,  with  a  large 
variety  of  soil,  the  State  combines  conditions  that  favor  the  natural  growth  of 
plant  families  of  other  sections  of  tbe  country. 
Here  the  wild  flora  of  the  different  sections 
nems  to  blend  together  and  overlap.  The  na- 
tive wild  crab  and  June  berry,  capable  of  en- 
during tbe  rigors  of  a  northern  winter,  flour- 
lah  here  In  the  same  woods  with  tbe  more 
Km  them  pawpaw  and  persimmon.  Among 
grapea,  the  northern,  southern,  eastern  and 
veatem  species  and  their  cultivated  varieties 
tbrive.     MisBOUrl  vineyards  are  planted  to  the    q^-  j^^  mis.soitri  hobticultubal 

vmrtous   varieties    that    have    sprung   from    tbe  ubi>um>s.  columbu. 

Dative  species  of  other  sections  as  well  as  from 

thone  that  are  indigenous  to  ihe  central  west.  The  Soulard  crab,  the  most 
prmnlBlng  native  American  apple  (which  is  possibly  a  hybrid  between  our  native 
WJW  crab  and  the  app1p  Inlrodncpd  from  Rirropel   was  brought   lo  horticultural 
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notice  In  MtHsourl.    Among  our  native  plums,  the  northern  American  epeclea 

and  the  southern  Cliichasaw  plums  blend  togetber  In  our  woods  and  cultivated 

represent  at  Ivea  of  both  b  pedes  are 

of    Importance    In    the     Mleaouri 

orchards.     The  sand  plum  and  the 

sand  fherry,  both  natives   to    the 

eemi-arld  section  of  the  west,  also 

thrive    with     luxuriance     in     this 

State.    The  wide  range   of  adapta 

tlon  of  Missouri  soil    and    climate 

to  varied  groups  of  native  plants  Is 

of  horticultural  significance,  not  ao 

much  on  account  of   the   economic 

value  of  some  of  these  native  spe- 

clea,  but  because  It  proves  that  the 

State  ie  adapted  to  the  growth  of  a 

great    variety    of    horticultural    products. 

Rainfall  Is  sufficient  and  well  distributed  for  the  best  orcharding.     The 

average,  approximately  forty  inches,  is  abundant  and  the  distribution  through- 
out the  growing  season  is  unusually  favorable.  The  months  of  April,  May. 
June  and  July  show  the  most 
abundant  rainfall,  an  average  of 
Ave  inches  tor  each  of  theso  four 
months.  This  la  the  season  of  the 
moat  abundant  wood  and  leaf 
growth  of  fruit  trees  and  conse- 
quently the  time  when  they  re- 
quire the  greatest  amount  of 
water.  The  months  of  August, 
September  and  October  show  a  de- 
crease In  the  amount  of  the  rain- 
fall which  la  favorable  to  the 
ripening  and  maturing  of  the 
wood  of  the  trees  so  as  to  ena- 
While  the  rainfall  is  ample  and  well 
During  August,  September 
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ble  them  to  withstand  the  coming  winter, 
distributed  the  percentage  of  sunny  days  is  high. 
and  October  especially. 
when  most  of  the  fruit 
^*™  "''.  ""'"        ts  maturing,    the   aver- 

imU_  age    amount    of   bright 

sunlight  is  considera- 
bly higher  than  In 
other  fruit  States,  The 
intense  sunlight  and 
the  proximity  to  airy 
prairies  are  important 
factors  o  f  Missouri 
fruit  growing  and  may 
also  account  in  part  at 
least,  for  the  compara- 
tive    freedom      from 

6™.  growth  of   """y    °'    *''«    fungous 

(rat  diieraty  of   diseases      which      are 

fniii.  known  to  thrive  best  in 

a  mofst,  cloudy  atmos- 
phere. 

Missouri's  cenlrai  position  is  favorable  to  the  marketing  of  her  horticultural 
products.  Perishable  fruits  1liie  berries  and  peaches  are  sent  to  almost  all  of 
tbe  principal  marUets  Paul  of  llie  RoHiy  Mountains  while  the  Missouri  apple  fs 


^H     capable  of 
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capable  of  nachlDB  pracUc&lly  all  the  great  markets  or  tlie  world.    This  abllltr  Fndu  hum  aonb 
'-  HhlD  In  aU  dlrecUone  la  of  especial  advantage    In    disposing  of  perishable       ^^^ 
only  ^ves  rasy  acireas  to  a  larger  number  of  marfeeta  but  It 
affords    opporiunlty    for    a 
choice  of    market,    providing 
there  Is  an  over  supply  In  any 
section.    Perishable  fruits  go 
west  to  Denver,  Omaha   and 
Sioux  City;  north  to   Mlnne- 
apollB,  St.  Paul  and  Detroit; 
east    to   Buffalo.  New  Tork, 
Philadelphia  and    Baltimore;    Rain^  nliicicnc 
and    south    to    Birmingham,       "id  well  dHtrib- 
Moblle,  New  Orleans  and  Gal-      "'"'■ 
veaton,  as  well  as  to  all  In- 
tervening   citlea    of     Impor- 
tance.    The   atrawberry,    for 
example,  la  first    sent    north, 
east  or  west,  depending  upon 
ths  ton  demand,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  aeaaon  It  Is  shipped  south,  after 
the  southern  crop  has  passed.   The  State  also  lies  just  at  the  eastern  gateway 
to  (be  grain-growing,  grazing  and  mining  districts  of  the  west  and  northwest. 
HaBTOftbaM  districts,  while  rich  In  other  Interests,  do  not  produce  fruit  enough   '""J^'wl^"""''  ' 
tor  home  consumption  and  they  offer  a  growing  market  for  Missouri  products.       ^^ 
Vba  apple,  which  Is  less  perishable.  Is  shipped  wherever  there  Is  a  scarcity  of 
tUa  tnit.    Easy  railroad  connection  with  the  Oulf  ports  affords  convenient  ship- 
ment to  the  populous  European  countries,  where  there  Is  a  rapidly  growing 
damand  for  American  apples.     In  population  and  wealth  Missouri  Is  the  fifth 
State  In   the    Union.     She   has 

nnmerans  large  cities,  which  are  ^- 

rapldly  growing.  Her  mining 
Intareata,  especially  in  coal.  Iron, 
had  and  sine,  are  large.  Her 
fwtfls  W>11  and  other  natural 
rMonreea  maintain  a  large,  and 
irill  maintain  a  larger  popnla- 
ttoB.  lids  gtrea  an  unexcelled 
loa«l  market  tor  all  horticultural 


No  more  wonderful  jret 
aasllT  ntplalnable  growth  In  tbe 
Imperial  west  can  be  shown 
than  in  the  progress  of  horticul- 
ture In  Missouri.  In  1880 
Missouri  was  the  tenth  fruit 
State,  [Q  1890  the  fifth  and 
now  the  first.  In  Missouri 
orchards  in  ISOO,  were  over  20,- 
000,000  apple  trees.  Now  there 
are  26,000,000.  New  Tork  stands 
next  with  about  16,000,000, 
Illinois  third,  having  over 
13.000.000  trees.  Ohio  comes 
fourth  with  nearly  18,000,000. 
Missouri's  enormous  apple  oi^ 
chard  area  Is  for  the  most  part 
of  comparatively  recent  plant- 
ing    In  lISOthtB  StRte  had   only 
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two-flftha  of  Its  preeent  number  of  apple  trees  in  orcbard,  or  about  8,000,000. 
■  This  shows  an  iocrease  of  12,000,000  trees  or  150  per  cent  for  the  decade,  a 
growth  <n  this  Industry 
such  as  has  not  been 
approached  by  any 
other  State.  The  States 
which,  next  to  Mls- 
Bourl.  show  the  largest 
increase  in  apple  or- 
chards for  the  decade, 
are  Illinois,  Kansas, 
and  Arkansas,  in  the 
order  named.  This 
shows  that  Missouri  U 
now  the  center  of  ac- 
tivity In  apple  growing 
t    whicb  Is  shifting  from  the  older  States  to  the  middle  west. 

Since  1900  apple  planting  In  Missouri  has  continued  to  Increase  witli  acceler- 
ating rapidity;  well  trained  business  men  are  planting  apple  orchards  as  a  com- 
mercial Investment;   professional    men  are    Investing    their    savings    In    apple 
orchards;   large  companies  are  being  formed  and   Immense    areas    are    being 
planted  out,  under  the  su- 
pervision   of    salaried    su- 
perintendents;  farmers  are 
planting    large    apple    or- 
chards as  one  of  the  mosr 
Important    phases  of   gen- 
eral agriculture.   Orchards 
numbering    thousands    ot 
acres  are   not   uncommon 
in    the    State    and    tbose 
numbering     hundreds    of 
acres  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence.     Yet     not    one 
hundredth      part     ot     the 
land     adapted     to     apple 
growing  Is  utilized. 
The  most  successful  apples  In  Missouri   are:     Early — Yellow    Transparent, 
iccenfUl  Early  Harvest,  Red  June,  BenonI,  Early  Pennock,  Ducbesa,  Lowell;  Fall — Maiden 

daofippio.  Blush,  Wealthy,  Jefferles,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty;  Winter — 
Gano,  A'inesap,  York.  Black  Twig,  Ingram,  White  Winter  Pippin,  Huntsman,  Ben 
Davis, 

Missouri  has  not  yet  reached  the  highest  mark  In  apple  production.    This 
is  iiecause  her  orchards  are  young.    Less  than  half  the  apple  trees  in  the  State 
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are  old  enough  to  bear  fruit  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  tbem  have  reached 
full  bearing  age.    When  the  trees  now  planted  come  Into  full  hearing  Missouri 
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wl]!  iuidoubtedl7  take  first  rank  in  apple  production  which  rank  she  has  already 
t&ken  In  the  numlier  of  her  trees. 

Amone  Missouri  fruits  the  peach  ranhB  next  to  the  apple  In  Importance.    The 


Ozark  region  particularly  Is  famous  the  country  o 
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for  its  peaches,  and  Mis- 
souri Is  the  leading 
State  In  peach  grow- 
ing. Peach  orchards 
comprising  hundreds  ot 

the  southern  part  of  the 
Slate.  The  red  clay 
soil,  mixed  with  gravel. 
In  the  Ozarks  and  the 
laeaa  soil  along  the  two  I 
great  rivers  are  the 
principal  peach  eolls  of 
the  State.  Missouri 
peach  orchards  are  re- 
markably free  from  se- 
rious diseases,  such  as 
yellows,  rosette  and  lit- 
tle peach,  which  have 
often  been  so  disastrous  to  the  industry  In  some  of  the  older  States. 

The  best  varieties  of  peaches  in  Missouri  are  the  Mountain  Rose,  Ctiamplon, 
Carmen,  Family  Favorite,  Elberta.  Old  Mlxon  freestone  and  clingstone,  Pickett's 
L«te,  Wheatland,  Salway,  Wllklna,  Bonanza  and  Henrietta, 

The  berries  rank  third  in  horticultural  Importance.  Berry  growing  is  most  : 
extensively  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities  and  in  special  localities 
from  which  the  product  ie  shipped  to  other  States.  For  local  consumption,  bow- 
ever,  berries  are  aucceasfully  grown  In  every  county  in  the  State.  Missouri 
berries  are  skipped  to  all 
the  principal  markets  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Sonthweat  Missouri  is  one 
of  the  largest  berry-grow- 
ing districts  in  the  United 
States.  A  number  ot  towns 
■hip  several  hundred  car 
loads  each  season.  Among 
these  are  Neosho,  Sarcoxie, 
Fierce  City,  Monett,  Ha- 
rlonvllle.  West  Plains  and 
Olden.  Bach  car  load 
makes  about  600  crates 
and  sells  at  |600  to  |1,00D 
a  car.  In  some  instances 
■ales  from  Missouri   berry  apple  oblmauu  te.\  veabs  uij),  salikb  county. 

planUtlons  amount  to  f300  to  (500  an  acre,  but  |100  to  |200  is  a  good  average 
yield.    Among  the  best  varieties  are  the  Crescent.    Warfleld,    Aroma,    Parker 

Earle,    Bubach    and    Havlland    strawberriee;    the   ^^^ 
Hopkins,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Evans    and    Cumberland       „ 
black  raspberries;  the  Cuthbert,  Thwack,  Lowden 
and  Miller  red    raspberries;    the    Early    Harvest, 
Snyder  and  Taylor  blackberries;  and  the  Lucretia 
dewberry. 

Grape    growing   Is    developed    to   an    Impor- 
tant degree   along   the  river  hills   and    In    many 


apple  growing. 
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sections  of  the  Ozark  region.     Hermann,  c 
extensive  wine  making. 

No  better  grape  soil  can  be  found  than  the  loess  hills  of  the  Missouri  river, 
Mlaaourl  occupies  an  enviable  position 
with  regard  to  the  Introduction  of  new 
varieties  of  berries  and  grapes.  Among  those 
who  have  added  to  the  world's  wealth  of  fruit 
In  this  way  are  Merman  Jeager,  of  Neosho; 
Jacob  Rommell,  of  Morrison;  Samuel  Miller, 
of  Blutrton;  J.  C.  Evana,  of  Harlem,  and  the 
late  George  Muasman,  of  Columbia. 

The  cherry,  though  not  as  yet  largely 
grown  In  Missouri,  Is  a  most  profitable  crop 
from  the  Missouri  river  northward.  Among; 
the  best  varieties  are  the  Richmond,  Ostbelm, 
English  Morello,  Dyhouse,  Montmorency  and 
Wrare. 
The  nursery  interests  of  the  State  are.developed  In  keeping  with  the  large 
fruit-growing  Industry.     The  most  extensive  nursery  In  the  United  States  has 

Its  headquarters  in  this 
State,  with  branches  In 
the     east    and     south. 
Millions  of  young  trees 
are  annually   grown  by 
tills     firm     alone    and 
sent    to    various    parts 
of   the   world.    One   of 
the  Important  Interests 
Is  growing    stocks,   re- 
sistant of  some  of  the 
diseases    that   are    pre- 
valent in  some  of  the 
older      fruit-erowlng 
countries. 
The  growing  of  cut  flowers  near  the  large  cities,  has  reached  Important 
proportions  in  recent  years.    The  rose,  carnation,  violet  and  bulbous  plants  take 
An  icte  of  berria     ^^^  '^"^  '"*  ^'''^  Industry.    The  largo  percentage  of  sunny  days  In  winter,  com- 
}tcLdiagti*c  blned  with  the  mild  climate,  give  the  State  an  Important  advantage  over  the 

hundred  dollan.  Atlantic  states  for  growing  winter-forced  plants  under  glass.  St.  Louis  Is  one 
of  the  leading  centers  of  the  country  for  growing  and  distributing  greenhouse 
and  hot-bed  plants. 

The  vegetable  growing 
Industry  Is  of  Imimrtance, 
especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  large  cities  and  in 
special  localities.  South- 
Vegrtsble  growing  ^ast  Missouri  ships  Im- 
'  "'<*  "''"^-  mense  quantities  of  mel- 
ons. Tomatoes  are  largely 
grown  for  shipping  and 
tor  canning,  especially  in 
southwest  Missouri.  This  Is  an  important  auxiliary  to  peach  growing,  the 
tomato  often  being  grown  between  young  peach  trees,  where  It  pays  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  orchard  until  It  comes  Into  bearing. 

The  value  of  Missouri  orchards  reaches  130,000,000  for  apples,  (10.000,000 
for  peaches,  fS.OOO.OOO  for  other  frulte,  and  at  least  $5,000,000  for  the  berry  and 
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grape  plantatlone.  A 
full  crop  Is  worth  (20,- 
000,000.  In  three  years 
this  will  be  Increased 
50  per  cent  because  the 
younger  trees  will  have 
come  into  bearing.  The 
floral  and  greenhouse 
Interests  aggregate  (2,- 
000,000,  the  vegetable 
truck  gardens  (3,000,- 
000,  and  the  nursery  In^ 
terests  |4, 000, 000. 

The  widespread  es- 
tenslOQ  or  cold  storage  tahes  care  ot  apple  and  other  fruit  crops,  keeping  prices 
uniform.  Canning  factories,  evaporators,  and  cider  mills  are  being  built  in 
many  towns. 

The  Missouri  State  Horiicnltural  Society  was  organized  forty-flix  years  ago, 
for  the  promotion  of  horticultural  work  In  the  State,    lis  Influence  has  been  far- 
reacblng   In  developing 
HlsBOurl      horticulture. 
Some    of    the    largest 
fruit  growers  and  most 
prominent    horticultur- 
ists of  the  country  have 
from  time  to  time  beeen 
Identified     wit  h     the 
work  of  this  organiza- 
tion.     Its    annual     re- 
ports contain  the  moat  STRAwuraiaY  hell.s  at  logan.  lawrekck  coo^TY. 
▼aluahle  data  extant,  concerning  the  history  and  development  of  the  fruit-grow- 
ing industry  of  Missouri.    The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  at  St.  I^uis,  being  ol 
International  Infiuence    and 
Importance,    can    not    fall, 
with  Its  splendid  equipment, 
to    lend     an     especially 
strengthening    Influence    to 
the  horticulture  of  the  State 
In  which  It  Is  located.    The 
State  University,  at  Colum- 
^  bla,  maintains  a  college  ot 
Bgrlcnlture  and  agricultural 
experiment  station  In  which 
horticultural         instruction 
■nd  horticultural    Investiga- 
tions are  carried  on.    Some 
of  the  departments  of   pure 
science,  particularly  botany, 
entomology,  and  chemistry, 
carry  on  Investigations  hav- 
ing    a     direct    horticultural    bearing.      The    State    Fruit    Experiment    Sta- 
tion, at  Mountain  Qrove,  U  located  in  one  of  the  representative  fruit  sections  ot 
the  Ozark  region.     Its  work  deals  with  the  practical  and  scientific  problems  that 
confront    the    fruit    grower    and    horticulturist.      On    account    of    the    scope 
and  quality  ot  the  work  done  in  this  station,  the  horticultural  interests  of 
tlia  State  are  greatly  strengthened.     The  Normal  Schools  ot  the  Stale  main- 
tain departments  of  agriculture.     In  these  departments  the  teachers  of  the 
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,  which  bears  i 


State  receive  1  n  - 
Btructlon  in  nature 
atuiJy  and  school 
gardening  as  wellaa 
in  general  agricul- 
ture. This  is  a 
unique  feature  in 
normal  school  work. 
Many  teachers  in 
the  public  schools 
of  the  State  give  in- 
L'tly  upon  horticultural 


e  of  ibe  leading  Industries  of  Missouri,  the 


struclion  In  agriculi 
interests. 

Wliile  horticulture  Is  already 
limit  of  the  poBBiblll- 
tles  of  (he  State  in 
that  direction  has  not 
as  yet  been  even  ap- 
proached. Only  a  small 
part  of  the  area  natur- 
ally well  adapted  to 
fruit  growing  and  gar- 
dening has  as  yet  been 
developed.  Lauds  that 
are  adapted  to  fruit  growing  are  cheaper  in  proportion  to  their  Intrinsic  value 
than  in  most  other  fruit  sections.  In  recent  years,  however,  steps  in  advance 
are  rapidly  being  taken  along  horticultural  lines.  The  best  growers  no  longer 
cling  to  ancient  traditions  and  obsolete  practices,  but  are  evolving  methods 

adapted  to  the  new  con- 
ditions of  the  west. 
Capitalists  of  exten- 
sive business  training 
are  Investing  in  orch- 
ards and  their  business 
ability,  combined  with 
the  skill  of  the  prac- 
tical grower.  Is  result- 
ing in  better  marketing 
and  in  better  manage- 
ment of  the  Industry. 
New  varieties,  better  adapted  to  local  conditions,  are  being  originated.  The. 
horticultural  interests  of  the  State,  already  large,  bid  fair  to  assume  enormous 
proportions. 
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markets,  give  proof  that  It  will  be  even  greater 
Ls  a  dairy  State.  In  no  State  tn  the  Federal 
Union  are  uatural  conditions  so  favorable  for  dai- 
rying- The  most  valuable  or  highest-priced  ingredient 
in  milk  is  butter  fat.  A  cow,  highly  organized  and 
slllve,  is  readily  affected  by  physical  condlrii 
cold,  disagreeable  climate  and  a  warm  enervating 
climate  are  alilie  hurtful.  In  neither  can  dairying 
succeed  as  well  as  In  a  more  temperate  region. 
Missouri  is  a  dairy  State  because  of  Its  favorable 
During  its  long  summers  and  Its  short 
V  requires  less  reserve  force  to  protect 
,  consequently  can  use  her  energy  to 
(acture  of  miik.  MIbbouH  la  well  calculated  for  dairying  because  of  Its  abun- 
dance of  good  water  at  all  aeaeons  of  the  year.  In  many  sections  of  the  State 
there  are  springs  tbat  furnish  water  and  at  the  same  time  are  valuable  In  ' 
handling  milk  by  reducing  temperature.  In  connection  and  in  addition  to  cli- 
mate and  water  is  the  question  of  feed.  Here  Missouri  occupies  an  enviable 
position.  There  Is  no  cow  feed  raised  that  can  not  be  produced  In  this  State. 
All  of  those  products  of  the  soil  that  go  to  mahe  a  large  quantity  and  a  good 
quality  of  milk,  are  either  being  produced  now  or  can  be  If  dealred.  The  luxuri- 
ant grojvth  of  grass  is  the  Quest  In  the  world,  more  especially  blue  grass,  which 
la  of  the  greatest  abundance  all  over  the  State,  and  makes  an  early  pasture  and 
luiB  until  late  In  the  season,  providing  the  dairy  cow  with  such  food  as  she  j 
needs  for  an  abundant  production  of  good  rich  milk.  Large  quantities  of  alfalfa 
are  grown.  This  la  valuable  not  only  for  its  merit  aa  cow  feed,  but  becauae  of 
the  Imnienae  quantity  tbat  can  be  produced  la  one  season.  Two  or  three  crops 
can  be  grown  in  one  year  and  a  large  quantity  per  acre.    Cowpeas  grow  Inxurl- 
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aatly.  Kafir  com  and  sugar  cane  are  producU  of  this  State.  All  are  valuable 
as  cow  feed.  The  most  valuable  and  hlEh-prlced  butter  ie  June  butter,  butter 
with  a  grass  flavor,  a  fresh  taste  and  a  good  rich  color.  The  long-contlnueil 
grass  season  In  Missouri,  Including  the  rich  fall  pastures,  enables  Missouri  to 
make  more  of  the  June  butter  than  other  States. 

The  State  is  well  located  with  reference  to  dairy  markets.  In  the  southwest 
dairying  la  Impracticable..  Missouri  Is  near  to  this  great  and  growing  market. 
The  south,  southwest  and  portions  of  the  west,  where  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able to  profitable  dairying,  are  nearest  to  the  Missouri  market.  Thle  gives  ad- 
vantage in  cost  of  transportation  and  in  quickness  of  delivery. 

Missouri  Is  In  Itself  a  great  market  tor  its  dairy  products.  A  much  larger 
output,  if  available,  of  dairy  products  would  be  consumed  within  the  State.  Mis- 
souri had  In  1S99,  according  to  the  federal  census,  TG5,336  cows.  The  value  of 
tbelr  output  was  {16,420,360  or  an  average  of  $19.66  a  head.  To-day  there  are  at 
least  800,000  cowB  In  Missouri  with  an  average  production  of  $21.00  a  bead. 
These  cows  would  produce  In  milk  320,000,000  gallons  and  In  butter  32,000,000 
pounds.  MlBBourl  consumes  112,500,000  pounds  of  butter  and  4,000,000  pounds 
Of  cheese  annually.  These  figures  show  how  large  a  market  yet  unsupplled  there 
exists  for  Missouri  butter  In  Missouri. 

Of  the  flE,O00,000  of  dairy  product  produced  in  1S99  on  Missouri  farms, 
nearly  (10,000.000  was  consumed  on  the  farm,  leaving  little  over  (5,000,000  to  be 
sold.     This  shows  prominently  the  local  market  advantage.    The  dairyman  of 
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Hlsniirl  has  the  IneBtlmable  advaoU^e  of  being  close  to  a  market  that  will 
conBnme  all  bis  output.    He  piar  sell  all  Ills  dairy  product  at  hia  barn  door. 

Huch  has  been  done  of  late  to  develop  Interest  In  dairying  In  this  State. 
The  Missouri  State  Dairy  Association,  probably  the  largest  association  ot  its  , 
kind  In  the  United  States,  the  creameries  recently  established  and  the  dairy  work 
in  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Coliego  have  stimulated  dairying.  In  addition 
there  Is  no  question  but  the  plan  of  handling  milk  on  the  (arm,  through  the 
medium  of  hand  separators,  Is  bringing  to  bear  a  strong  pressure  towards  the 


rmpld  darelopment  of  dairying  In  Missouri.    By  the  use  o(  a  hand  separator  not  Tmuliinnitioii 
only  much  expense  and  labor  is  eliminated  but  a  decided  Increase  in  value  Is       die  biuinot 
given  to  that  part  of  the  milk  which  is  left  at  home.    The  liutter  fat  can  be  sold 
at    a    good    price    and    the 
■klmmed  milk  fed   to  calves 
and  plgS'    More  money  ts  thus 
made    at    less    trouble.    The 
dalrjmen  need   not  patronize 
anr    particular  creamery    or 
■kimmlng    station  or  cheese 
Caetorj  for  It  is  possible,  un- 
der this   new   plan,    to   ship 
cream  to  any  of  a  dozen 
kets.    This   profltable  chaago 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  t 
formation    in     the    business 
and  a  strong  increase  ot  sen- 
timent tor  dairying. 

The  Blue  Valley  Cream- 
ery In  St.  Joseph,   which   was  uiiiteh  iiaki.ng  in  a  ijty  tlast. 
established  In  1901,  manufactures  only  pure  creamery  butter  and  Is  the  only  one 
of  the  large  factories  probably,  la  the  west,  that  does  not  handle  some  other  prod-   1 
net  In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  butter.    It  Is  supposed  to  be  the  larg- 
est exclusive  pure  creamery  butter  factory  In  the  world,  and  although  only  two 
jears  old,  has  an  annual  output  of  about  six  and  a  fourth  million  pounds,  sold 
lately  direct  to  the  consumer.    The  butter  Is  made  of  separated  cream  prepared 
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on  the  farm  and  ehipped  from  ten  to  four  hundred  miles.  This  butter  grades  as 
extras  when  shipped  to  the  New  York  market  and  stands  high  In  markets 
where  It  is  sold.    The  number  of  patrons  of  this  creamery  Is  about  4,500. 

The  Appleton  City  Cheese  Company,  at  Appleton  City,  established  In  1885, 
optrates  all  year,  has  sixty  patrons,  and  handles  1,713,082  pounds  of  milk.  Out 
of  this  was  made  164,614  pounds  of  cheese,  one-third  shipped  out  of  the  State. 

L.  H.  Smith,  at  Ravenna,  has  a  cheese  factory  which  was  established  in 
1S97.  He  operates  it  seven  months  each  year.  He  bad  laat  year  forty  patrons; 
bought  407,SS9  pounds  of  milk,  made  42.071  pounds  of  cheese,  and  sold  about 
onc-elghth  of  the  amount  locally. 

The  Model  Cheese  Company.  In  Caldwell  county,  south  of  Cameron,  was  es- 
UbIlBhed  in  1900;  oper- 
ates the  entire  year; 
bad  twenty-three  pat- 
rons last  year;  handled 
739,670  pounds  of  milk 
and  made  71,931  pounds 
of  cheese,  1,200  pounds 
of  which  was  sold  local- 
ly and  the  remaining 
amount  shipped  to  Kan- 
sas City. 

John  Hiatt,  of  Polo, 
owns  and  operates  a 
cheese  factory  that  was 
eHtabllahed  in  1901.  He 
operates  It  the  entire 
year;  had  last  year 
thirty-five  patrons  and 
bought  270,000  pounds 
of  milk;  made  about  7,900  pounds  of  cheese;  sold  2,400  pounds  of  it  locally, 
the  rest  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  eiccept  about  600  pounds  which  was  sold 
outside. 

R.  T.  McCaskey,  at  Altamont,  has  a  cheese  factory,  established  in  1897,  and 
operated  twelve  months  in  the  year.    Last  year  he  had  flfty-two  patrons;  handled 
1,030,000  pounds  of    milk,    and    made    108,000 
pounds  of  cheese. 

There  are  in  active  operation  in  Missouri 
fifty  creameries,  twenty-nine  cheese  factories, 
and  twenty  skimming  stations,  which  are  ad- 
juncts to  the  creameries  In  operation. 

There  are  some  remarkable  records  of  In- 
dividual cows  and  herds  of  cows  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  No  better  evidence  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  this  country  for  doing  a  dairy  busi- 
ness exists  than  these  records.  The  flgurea 
refer  to  a  single  year's  product. 

C.  J.  Oswald,  of  Aabury,  reports  that  he 
has  a  cow  in  his  herd,  which  Is  a  mixed  herd  of, 
what  he  regards,  the  ordinary  scrub  cow,  that  during  the  flush,  or  for  several 
months  after  lactation,  gave  from  46  to  50  pounds  of  milk  a  day  that  tested 
six  per  cent  butter  fat.  This  is  a  remarkable  record  and  would  do  justice  to 
a  special  dairy  cow,  thoroughbred,  and  intended  for  dairying  alone. 

D.  P.  Daniels  &  Son,  of  Vsndalla,  bave  twelve  cows,  mixed  Quemsey  and 
Jersey,  which  produced  J82S  worth  of  material.  With  the  exception  of  a  little 
used  at  home,  this  was  made  into  butter  and  sold. 

W.  W.  Belford,  of  1S26  Wall  street,  Jopliu.  reports  nine  cows,  mixed  breed, 
that  were  milked  on  an  average  of  eleven  months  during  the  j 
was  sold  from  these  cows  for  11,000. 
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J.  A.  Htimphrer,  of  Marahall,  milked  from  60  to  63  cowb  uid  sold  ttie  prodnct 
for  I4.87S.BO. 

E,  ft  B.  J.  Hosmer,  of  Blarsbfleld,  milked  71  cows,  mixture  Staorthom  and 
Jersey.  These  cows  averaged  over  340  pounds  of  butter  which  was  sold  tor 
23  cents  a  pound.    One  cow  produced  over  560  pounds. 

A.  J.  Olrdner,  of  Princeton,  who  milks  tlilrty  cows,  sold  hla  calves,  which 
WW*  ted  on  separator  skimmed  milk,  for  122  a  head.  , 

As  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  skimmed  milk  to  feed  pfgs,  G.  E.  Taylor,  of 
mMllng,  states  that  nine 
plKB,  from  tlie  time  they 
were  three  weeks  oI<i,  fed 
exclusively  warm  milk 
froio  the  separator,  when 
106  days  old  averaged 
1041^  pounds  a  head.  He 
bad  fed  them  In  connec- 
tion with'  this  milk  during 
that  time,  15  bushels  of 
com  and  sold  them  for  Ave 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound, 
or  151.18.  The  corn  he  fed 
them  cost  (6.20;  the  rest 
was  made  out  of  something 
that  Is  too  apt  to  lie  con- 
sidered worthless. 

J.  M.  Smith,  of  Brook- 
field,  mliks  40  cows,  mixed 
breed,  and  he  sold  their 
prodoct  for  J2,4no, 

'Squire  Innls,  of  Ne- 
vada, milked  22  cowa,  mix- 
ed breed,  and  sold  11,000 
i^lons  of  milk:  4S0  gat- 
Ions  of  cream:  used  350 
gallons  of  milk  at  home,  25 
gallons  of  cream,  and  100 
pounds  of  butter,  and  fed 
60  gallons  of  new  milk  to 

his  calves.    Figuring  the  milk,  cream  and  butter  used  a 
sold,  he  realized  from  these  cows  tll9.50  each. 

William  RIehl.  of 
PotoGi,  milked  16  Grade 
Jerseys,  6  of  them  heif- 
ers and  realised  for  the 
butter,  at  23  cents  a  > 
pound,  ISOO. 

F.  D.  Hersey,  of 
Trenton,  milked  12  Short- 
horns and  realized  tor 
the  product,  $S44.GS. 

E.    B.     Cooper,     of 
Trenton,  milked  25    reg- 
istered Jerseys,  realising 
for  the  product,  )2.050. 
Charles  A.  Fosier,  o(  Trenton,  milked  six  registered  Jerseys  and  sold  their 
luct  for  an  average  of  (113  from  each  cow. 

S,  W.  Coleman,  of  Sedalia,  milked  seven  cowa,  registered  Jer8e3fa,    He  av- 
400  pounds  of  butter  for  pnch,  sold   it  at  25  rents  a  pound,  and  the 
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skimmed  milk  (ed  to  calves  and  plg8.    One-half  of  the  herd  were  two-year-old 
belfers.    In  addition  to  the  1100  average  realized  for  butter  made  from  the  cows. 


he  sold  tS&O  worth  of  hogs.  The  amount  of  teed  he  bought  for  cows  and  hogs 
cost  $700,  which  left  a  net  profit  of  tS&O.  He  does  this  on  ten  acres  of  land, 
what  Is  called  the  ideal  ten-acre  farm. 

Geoi^re  W,  Koontz,  of  Carthage,  baa  31  Jersey  cows,  which  brought  $3,161.70 
for  butter,  most  at  25  cents  a  pound,  the  remainder  at  30  cents.  The  avenge 
production  of  these  cows  was  352  pounds.  They  realized  about  1102  a  head, 
which  is  the  largest  average  he  has  ever  realized,  although  the  year  previous  he 
made  more  butter  per  cow.  In  addition  he  had  the  usual  profit  from  calves  and 
pIgB,  which  were  fed  on  the  warm,  sweet  skimmed  milk  from  the  separator.  He 
had  from  this  herd  In  1903,  23  calves. 

J.  W.  Chapman,  ol  Joptln,  milked  143  cows  and  sold  thetr  product  for 
|lb,190,  making  an  average  of  112T.13.  A  large  proportion  of  this  was  sold  as 
milk  and  the  rest  of  it  as  cream. 

L.  P.  Dlx,  of  Jeffer- 
son City,  milked  eight 
cows,  Orade  Jerseys, 
and  averaged  from  tbelr 
product  (97. SO. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  HcKee- 
ver,  of  Richmond,  has 
a  herd  of  12  cows,  Hoi- 
BteIn  and  Jersey.  She 
realized  from  them  an 
average  of  $37. GS  each. 

M.  L.  Brooks,  of 
Dawn,  milked  24  cows, 
Orade  Jerseys,  and  re- 
alized from  them  an  av- 
erage of  $69.70.  This 
was  for  butter  at  an  ar- 
erase  price  of  23  cents 
a  pound. 
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H.  C.  Oooarlch,  of  Calboun,  milked  32  cow8.    He  churned  331  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  cow  and  used  fn  cream  and  mllh  for  the  family  about  seren  iraunde  per 

cow,  making  an  average  production  from  hla  entire  herd      ^ 

of  33S  pounds  of  butter.    Deducting  the  expense  of  pack- 
ing and  marketing,  he  realized  23  4-5  centa    a    pound. 
which  amounted  to  180.44  per  head.    He  fed  these  cows 
|4Z6'05  vorth  ot  bran,  ^54  worth  of  corn,  UDO  worth  Of 
Bllage,   t2TG.T2   worth  of  ha;  and   fodder,   (25   worth  Of 
floy  beans.  $105  worth  of  pasture,  making  In  all  t9S6,  or 
133.83  per  head.     He  charged  three  cents  a  pound  tor 
making  the  butter,  which  amounted  to  tlO.44  for  each 
cow,  and  estimated  15  per  cent  on  the  money  invested  in 
cowB  to  pay  Interest.  Insurance  and  keeping  up  the  herd, 
which  amounted  to  fT.50  a  cow.      This    estimate    was 
made  on  $50  each,  which  was  a  good  strong  price.    He 
figured  that  the  calves,  skim  milk  and  fertilizer  would         ,,,  ,.^  ^.^ 
pay  for  keeping  the  herd.    This  makes  a  total  of  all  ex- 
penses connected   with   the  buainesa  of  (48.17  per  head. 
This  pays  for  every  thing  they  ale,  making  the  butter,  and  Interest  on  the  invest- 
ment and  leaves  a  net  balance  of  SSl.90  per  head.    Could  there  be  stronger  ar- 
gument   for    dairying    In 
Missouri  than   actual    rec-    ' 

Fred  Manley,  of  War- 
rensburg.  fed  ten  bogs  on 
skimmed  milk  and  com, 
and  made  them  weigh  204 
pounds  at  6  months  and 
27  days.  He  fed  ten  others 
on  com  and  ground  wheat 
and  they  only  weighed  1S4 
pounds  at  9  months  and 
15  days. 

E.  T.  Shelpman.  of 
Springfield,   has    15    regis- 

JERBT OWNED  Bt  PKB  BWAINSON,  VERNOM  COUNTY.  tercd       JCrSCy      COWS.         He 

milked,  last  year,  twelve.  He  sold  from  those  twelve  cows,  |l,077.56  worth  of 
cream  and  butter,  and  consumed  (155.30,  which  made  the  total  output  from  those 
twelve  cows,  $1,232.85. 
Mr.  Bbelpman  e  8 1 1 ' 
mates  that,  counting 
the  returns  from 
skimmed  milk  and 
calves,  each  cow  be- 
longing to  htm  brings 
him  every  twelve 
months,  gross,  (150. 

Thomas  P.  Em- 
mons, of  Thayer,  Ore- 
gon county,  reports  as 
a  result  from  20  cows 
last  year,  (2,054  worth 
of  milk,  from  a  mixed 
berd  of  cows. 

C    H.    Dunlap,    of 

Sedalla,  reports  (5,050  as  the  value  ot  products  from  40  head  ot  cows  last  year, 
which  Is  an  average  of  a  little  over  (125  each. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  story  of  Jerry,  owned  by  Per  Swalnaon,  ot  Nevada, 
whose  existence  dates  from  ,Inniiniy,  ISSIS      TIiIb  cow  wrb  n  wpddinn  [ircspnl   to 
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Mr.  Swalnson,  and  valued  highly  on  that  account  as  well  as  for  the  returns  from 
her  all  these  yearB.  She  Is  a  thoroughbred  Jersey.  She  bad  ber  flret  calf  tn 
1SS7;  has  had  eeventeen  calves  and  produced  93,12Ei  pounds  of  milk.  The  moat 
of  this  nillk  has  been  sold  in  town  at  20  cents  a  gallon;  figured  at  this  price,  her 
product  has  been  worth  (2,330.40.  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Swalnson  has  sold 
|6G5  worth  of  calves  and  has  nine  head  now,  which  he  values  at  1265,  which 
would  make  a  total  product  of  t3,2G0.  The  tlrst  year  she  was  milked  contluu- 
ously;  after  that  time  she  was  allowed  to  go  dry  about  sli  weeks  each  year. 
He  made  a  special  test  of  ibU  cow  for  one  week  on  ordinary  feed  and  got  about 
five  gallons  of  milk  a  day  that  tested  five  per  cent;  figuring  his  milk  on  this 
baels,  If  It  had  been  made  Into  butter,  he  would  have  had  nearly  S,000  pounds  of 
butter  which,  at  25  cents  a  pound,  would  have  brought  him  about  {2,000. 

There  are  two  large  creameries  In  Kansas  City,  the  Meriden  Creamery  Com- 
pany and  the  O.  F.  Chandler  &  Co.,  which  manufacture  respectively  probably 
about  two  million  and  a 
CHEESE  MAKING,  iialf.  and  a  million  pounds 
:  MODLTos,  of  butter.  From  thirteen 
cowuiLT-  creameries  are  reported 
1,213  patrons,  an  average 
of  D3.  These  creameries 
manufactured  1,211,- 
415  pounds  of  butter,  an 
average  of  93,1SS  pounds. 
These  are  probably  a  little 
over  the  average  cream- 
eries. For  the  rest  of  the 
50  that  are  counted  In  the 
State,  about  730,000  pounds 
of  butter  la  reported;  25,- 
000  pounds  having  been 
shipped  out  ol  the  State, 
which  probably  Is  an  average  for  all  the  creameries,  materially  increasea 
the  deficit  for  supplylrg  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  These  factories 
were  operated  the  entire  year  and  the  average  price  paid  was  probably  about  22 
cents  a  pound  for  butter  fat.  This  Is  a  very  good  price  and  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  price  paid  In  the  east,  where  dairying  Is  carried  on  more  ex- 
tensively. 

Twelve  skimming  etatlona  report  713  patrons  for  last  year,  and  have 
handled  6,96g,S17  pounds  of  milk,  making  an  average  of  580,734  pounds.  A 
portion  of  this  was  shipped  to  be  manufactured  Into  butter  and  the  remainder 
used  for  sweet  cream  trade  In  the  cities  and  for  making  Ice  cream. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Missouri  haa  a  bright  future  as  a  dairy 
State.  The  conditions  of  the  sell,  and  climate,  are  favorable.  The  market  Is  at 
the  very  door.  Modern  methods  have  been  Introduced  and  there  Is  a  growing 
Interest  tn  dairying  throughout  the  commonwealth. 


United  Sla 
prod  opt  ion, 

I  and  Iowa, 
iiirpassed  Missou- 
ri at  the  (Ime  of  taking 
the  last  census,  have 
heen  equalletl  and  aur- 
passod  by  Missouri. 
Poultry  ralaing  Is  general  throughout  the  State,  the  climatic  conditions  and 
tba  acceaalbie  markets  combining  to  malie  it  prolltable.  The  Missouri  mule  la 
famous.  Last  year  the  surplus  products  of  the  Missouri  ben  exceeded  by  12,000,- 
000  the  value  of  mules  shipped  out  of  the  State.  Over  60,000,000  dozen  eggs  were 
■hlppeit  from  Missouri.  If  this  be  counted  as  two-flfths  of  the  entire  product — 
the  other  three-fifths  being  consumed  In  the  State — over  150,000,000  dozen  egge 
constitute  the  annua]  product  of  the  Missouri  hen.  Estimating  the  eggs  at  10 
cents  a  dozen,  the  egg  product  alone  of  the  Missouri  poultry  yard  aggregates 
|lb,ODO,000.  No  other  product  of  the  farm  brings  so  much  cash  to  the  farmer 
or  the  farmer's  wife.  In  addition  to  the  eggs,  there  were  shipped  from  Missouri 
during  (he  last  year.  85,S3E,T50  pounds  of  poultry,  valued  at  (1,285.870.  Estimat- 
ing this  as  two-Hfths  of  the  poultry  grown, 
this  would  amount  to  over  210,000,000 
l>ounds,  valued  at  exceeding  |3,200,000. 

County  for  county,  Marlon  leads.  Not 
including  fancy  poultry,  eggs  for  hatching, 
nor  what  was  consumed  at  home,  the  ship- 
ments from  that  county  amount  to  |8S6,- 
237.45  a  year,  with  Pettis  a  close  second. 
Franklin  county  is  second  In  egg  shipments 
with  a  total  of  2,437,650  dozen  eggs,  and 
HJ^--  -"  __    ,    '      ^  Lincoln  la  third,  with  a  total    of    2,117,920 

IT^^ .■?^*«^^K  dozen.    The  first  seventeen  counties  in  poul- 

try shipments  are  Marion,  Pettis,  Greene, 
Henry,  Lincoln.  Franlilln,  Boone.  Carroll,  Sullivan,  Daviess,  Nodaway,  Grundy, 
Polk,  Vernon,  Macon,  Ray,  and  Caas. 
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LBADERSHIP  In  manufactureB  depends  upon  Che  poaaesalon  of  raw 
materials  In  economic  proximity,  cheap  and  abundant  fuel  and  food 
Bupply.  All  these  Missouri  has  In  pre-emlnenl  degree.  The  raw  mate- 
rial furnished  by  mine  and  Held  and  forest,  coa!  for  fuel  and  the  most 
fertile  soil  for  food  products  combine  in  this  commonwealth. 
Twenty-six  thousand  square  miles  of  Missouri  soil  aie  underlaid  with  coal, 
A  larger  area  than  the  coal  fields  of  England  which  made  Chat  little  Island  fore- 
moat  for  commerce  and  manufacture.  At  the  border  of  the  State  are  the  coal 
fields  of  Illinois  and  Arkansaa.  Within  easy  reach  are  the  anthracite  mines  of 
the  east.  Transportation  facilities  are  large  and  Increasing.  New  coal  fields 
ftro  being  opened  up. 

Manufacturing  Is  an  urban  industry.  The  most  populous  Missouri  city, 
St.  Louis,  is  also  Its  largest  manufacturing  center,  the  fourth  In  the  United 
States,  and  In  some  branches  of  manufacture  the  first.  In  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  Industries  St.  Louis  employed,  in  1900,  1162,179,331,  paying 
988,191,076  in  wages  to  SZ,6T2  wage-earners,  and  producing  1233.629,733  worth  of 
goods,  including  custom  work  and  repairing,  making  busy  6,732  establishments.  J 
Twenty-five  trunk  lines  of  railway  comprising  nearly  6,000  miles  of  track  and 
6,000  mllea  of  river  navigation,  with  five  bridges  spanning  the  Mississippi  and 
Hlssourl  rivers  Indicate  the  importance  of  tbe  city's  commerce.  Kansas  City 
had  wme  1,G00  manufacturing  eetablUb meats  with  an  annual  output  of  135.000.- 
000.  In  1900  St.  Joseph  had  440  manufacturing  establishments  with  an  annual 
prodnct  of  f3l.O0D.0DO. 

The  further  localization  of  manufacturing  labor  Is  Illustrated  In  the  accom- 
pasylns  table  which  shows  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
14T 
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twenty-flve  of  the  leading  cities  of  Missouri.  The  total  number  In  the  State  Is 
18,754,  while  In  the  twenty-flve  cities  named  there  are  11,017  or  58.7  per  c«nt  of 
the  total.  The  cUles  had  32.2  per  cent  of  the  State's  population.  The  total  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  employed  was  117,179. 

The  total  of  the  product  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
of  St.  Louis,  Kaasas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Springfield,  by  the  census  of  1890  and 
the  consuB  of  1900  are  thus  reported: 

St.  Louis.    Kansas  Cit]/.      St.  Joseph.    Springfield. 

1890 (229,157,343       (31,936,366       (11,916,141       (3,062.095 

1900  233,629,733    36,527,392    31,690,736    4,126,871 


cent  of  in- 
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haa  abe  made  of  the  talentH  she  is  known  to  poaaeae?  And  lo  what  way  can  her 
great  and  growing  prominence  along  tinea  of  material  prosperity  be  most  Instruc- 
tlTely  and  entertainingly  presented? 

There  were.  In  1900,  18,754  manufacturing  and  mechanical  Induatrlal  eatab- 
Uataments  In  the  State.    They  employed  a  capital  of  f249.SSS.5Sl.    Thla  capital 
was  represented  by:     (1)    Buildings  valued  at    $n(;.T4S.TGG:     (2)     land    worth 
126,757,573;   (3)  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  that  cost  f7U.U4U,t)Di};  and  (4)  cash  and    Invnttd  in 
sundries  aggregating  (116,341.586.  ^!"""\ 

An  army  of  proprietors  and  firm  members  numbering  20.659  directed  13,900 
salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc..  to  whom  they  paid  tl4,5G9,G06.  They  also  dla- 
buraed  the  princely  sum  of  (fi0,719,428  to  another  and  larger  army  of  wage- 
earners  which  mustered,  134,975  men.  women  and  some  children.  Of  this  amount 
there  was  paid  to  106.783  men.  16  years  o(  age  and  over  the  vast  sum  of 
153.321,296;  10  23,fi86  women,  16  years  ot  age  and  over,  |«,041.1tGO;  and  to  4,510 
children  under  IG  years  ot  age  $7aG,lT2. 
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In  addition  to  dlsburaemects,  MlBsourl  manufacturlag  eatenirise  was  sub- 
ject to  tniBcellaneouB  expenseB  involved  In  the  rent  of  works,  taxes  (not  Includ- 
ing Internal  revenue],  rent  of  ofDces,  interest  and  contract  work,  aggregating 
(41,396,905;  besides  paying  a  bill  of  |214,9SS.01S  for  materials,  and  the  Inci- 
dentals needed  to  carry  on  Its  gigantic  operations. 

As  a  reward  for  Its  skillful,  energetic  and  sagacious  use  of  Its  brains  and 
cash,  it  rejoiced  in  a  production  valued  at  $385,492,784. 

The  statement  of  these  figures  suggests  the  comforts,  the  luxuries  of  lite 
to  thousands.     As  one  reads  he  may  in  fancy  hear  the  rumble  of  ponderous 
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m&chlnery  In  the  mill,  the  rattle  and  clatter  of  the  factory  and  the  workshop, 
knd  Bee  the  molten  metal  in  the  flery  furnaces.  His  mind  will  InseoBlblr  revert 
to  comparlBons  of  this  with  the  olden  time,  as  he  thinks  of  Missouri's  present 
■nd  prospective  production  and  trade.  I 

Missouri  leads  the  world  In  the  manufacture  of  street  cars  and  tobacco. 
Missoiirl  among  the  States  ranks  second  In  babbit  metal,  sixth  in  printing  and 
pnbllBhlng  and  seventh  in  gross  value  of  manufactures.  St.  Louis  Is  first  In 
tobacco  manufacture  and  street  car  construction,  fourth  as  a  manufacturing  city 
And  fifth  In  boots  and  shoes  made  and  sold. 

Missouri  Is  sixth  In  the  manufacture  of  flour,  St.  Louis  being  fifth  among 
the  great  cities  of  the  United  States.    There  are  593  merchant  mills  In  the  Stats 
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with  an  annual  product  of  ¥17,800,204.    The  mills  ot  the  State  have  established 
a  high  standard  of  flour  production  and  have  a  wide  market. 

In  porl(  packing  Missouri  holds  a  prominent  place.  Kansas  City  ranks 
second  and  St.  Louis  Fourth  among  the  great  packing  cities. 

In  the  dressed  beef  trade  the  State  Is  gaining  In  tacUities  and  enlargement 
of  plants.  It  bandied  In  1902,  GS3,S2T  (.«ttle  and  103.S93  calves  In  St.  Louis  alone 
and  shipped  in  that  year  a  total  of  318.387,455  pounds  of  dressed  beef  and  veal. 

St.  Louie  manufacturea  more  tobacco  than  any  other  city  In  the  world. 
Nearly  all  the  leaf  tobacco  manufactured  comes  from  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
except  that  imported.     The  output  of  cigars  was  4S,131.G34  in  a  single  year. 


The  tobacco  mam, lectured  aggregated  32,603,9G5  pounds.  The  total  for  Missouri 
was  318,891,391  j».  inds. 

The  lumber  .iduslry  of  the  Stale  has  grown  from  a  product  ot  f5,2G&.61T  In 
ISSO  to  fH,SG9.9:;.>  In  1890  and  111.177,529  in  1900.  The  recelpia  of  lumber  In  St. 
Louis  In  1902  were  1.500,000,000  feet. 

One-Ihlrd  ot  the  white  lead  output  ot  the  United  States  is  made  in  Missouri. 
The  sbipmentH  alooe  In  1902  amounted  to  70.000.000  pounds. 

St.  Louis  leads  the  cities  of  the  world  In  (he  amount  of  shelf  hardware 
handled,  selling  annually  about  $35,000,01)0. 

The  amount  ot  beer  manufactured  In  St.  Louis  in  1902  was  2.707,508  bar- 
rels or  83.932,738  gallons,  valued  at  |IS,0<)0.000.  The  largest  brewery  In  the 
world  is  in  St.  Louis. 
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Ae  a  wholesale  Ehoe  market  of  a  product  largeir  locally  manufactured  Mis- 
souri Is  ETowing  in  trade  supremacy.    The  total  ehlpmeots  show  a  gain  io  one 
year,  1902  over  1901  ot  S  per  cent.     The  rapid  Increase  Is  due  largely  to  tbe   * 
phenomenal  growth  In  manufacturing  facilities,  particularly  In  St.  Louis.  There 
has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  receipts  from  Boston,  which  has  been  a 
large  seller  of  shoes  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and  several  new  manufacturing 
centers  are  also  now  competing  with  the  Boston  district.     St.  Louis  makes  large 
shipments  of  shoes  to 
foreign  points,    espe- 
cially to  Mexico,  the 
West     Indies     and 
Central  America.  As 
a  Jobber  of  shoes  St. 
Louis     now      holds 
first     place.      Fully 
one-half  of  tbe  goods 
sold  are  made  in  St. 
Louis   factories    and 
are    of     the    better 
grades.      St     Louis 
baa  been  a  noted  cen- 
ter of  boot  and  shoe 
manufacture        for 
many  rears  and  Its 
Jobbing    trade    in 
these  articles  footed 
up     |43,&00,000    In 
19D1. 

In  the  decade  from  1890  to  190t)  St.  Louis  nearly  doubled  the  value  of  lU 
ahoe  product,  being  in  the  latter  year  tS,2SG,l5C. 

The  largest  drug  market  In  the  world  is  St.  Louis.    The  trade  has  entered 
tbe  manufacturing  Held   also  and  now  put  out   their  own   pharmaceutical  and    Lumbn  induRrr 
proprietary  goods  in  addition  to  which  many  of  the  heavy  chemicals  are  manu-        imporant. 
factured,  resulting  altogether  in  aggregate  sales  of  t40,uOQ,000. 

Missouri  manufactures  may  be  classified  under  some  2riO  heads,  covering  all 
bruidies  of  manufacturing  industry. 
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COMPARATIVE      SUMMARY    OF    MANUFACTURES    FROM    igjo    TO    1900,    WITH 
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The  agricultural  implement  factories  manufactured  In  1902  goods  worth 
$1,321,TS5;  those  making  awnings,  tenU  and  flags,  11,016.360;  bakeries,  |G.31».- 
521:  badges  and  regalia,  t26,000;  bags  and  bagging, 
Jl,110,901;  bnilers  and  tanks.  $1,252,557;  paper  boxes, 
(491,724;  boxeg,  wood,  $1,807,820;  brick  and  tile  fac- 
tories, J3.fi04,yUO;  boots  and  shoes,  |11,66&,392;  bar  and 
store  fixtures,  fl,035,41Z;  brooms  and  brushes.  (194.105: 
candy  and  confectionery.  (3,503,974;  carriages  and 
wagons,  (!),253,303;  coffins  and  burial  cases,  (1.080,207; 
copper  and  brass  goods,  (2,161,272;  cooperage.  (3.264,- 
015;  car  works,  (11,487,441;  cigar 
factories,  (1,447.316;  men's  cloth- 
ing. (7,859,614;  women's  Clothing, 
(1.959,399;  cotton  factories,  |306.- 
862;  drugs,  chemicals  and  drug- 
gists' sundries,  (6,674,151;  electrical 
apparatus.  (1,002,931 ;  flouring 
mlUs,  (19.816.268;  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products.  (12,939.938; 
furniture  factories,  (4.327,665;  gro- 
cers' sundries,  (4,110,039 ;  glass 
factories,  (1,866,871;  harness  and  saddle  factories,  (2,681,283;  hate  and  caps, 
(379,720;  Iron  (structural  and  architectural),  (1,836,470;  liquors,  distilled,  (172,- 
716;    liquor,    malt,    (17,755,288;     leather    factories,    (868,689;     lumber    sawed, 

_  (3.598.340;  lime  and 
■I  cement,  (1,131,961; 
oils  and  grease, 
(1,872,771;  pipe  fac- 
tories, (336,416; 
printing  and  bind- 
ing, (7,140,288;  pack- 
ing bouses,  (48,869,-  . 
066;  paints  and  var- 
nish, (5,649,818; 
planing  mills,  $3,- 
347.634;  rubber 
goods,  (715,457;  roll- 
ing mllU,  (1,760,746; 
stoves  and  ranges, 
(6.820.657;  stone  and 
marble  works,  (909,- 
969;  soap,  candle 
and  glue  factories, 
(2,697,616;  smelters, 
(5,744,376;  surgical 
and    optical    goods. 
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149,000;  tinware,  aheet  Iron  and 
galvanized  ironware,   |3,930,442;    j 

trunk  and  valise  factories,  fS92,- 
214;  tobacco  factorlea,  (19,139,- 
28G;  wire  goods,  (1,296,106; 
woolen  mills,  (393,174;  miscel- 
laneous, (4,853,529;  prison  fac- 
toriee  (seven  In  all.  Including 
one  saddle  tree,  tour  boot  and 
shoe,  one  broom,  and  one  men's 
working  clothing),  (2,092,934. 
The  banker  Is  a  necessary  [lart  of  the  sucress  o[  induatrial  interests.  Mls- 
Bouri  leads  in  number  of  State  banks  and  Is  thirteenth  among  the  States  In  num- 
ber of  national  banks.  These  hanks  have  resources  of  nearly  f300.0UU,0UU.  The 
per  capita  bank  deposit  of  Mlssourlans  is  (130. Si,  si'arccly  exceeded  by  any  other 
State. 

The  present  Slate  bankluR  law  was  enaoied  in  1877.     It  provides  for  publi- 
cation of  statements,  and  makes  it  a  felony  to  receive  deposits  aftpr  It  is  known 
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that  a  bank  la  In  a  failing  condition.  A  revision  of  the  banking  law  In  1899 
authortzcB  the  Secretary  of  State,  before  any  banking  corporation.  Individual 
banker  or  trust  company  shall  commence  busiuesB,  to  vause  an  examination  to  t>e 
mad«,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  requisite  capital  of  such  bank,  banker  Swt« 
or  tniflt  company  has  been  paiil  In  in  cash.  This  Is  construed  to  mean  that  at 
iMSt  60  per  cent  of  each  share  of  the  capital  stock  must  be  paid,  and  be  ready  for 
VM  In  tranBaction  of  busineaa,  over  and  alwve  the  amount  inveslpd  in  hanking 
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COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOURTEEN  LEADING  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  STATE. 
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087 

1.733,960 

5.583.3*4 

1.310 

560 

Wagons 

.890 

41S          5 

963 

675 

=.44'.9^S 

5.133.314 

'.499 

'33 

3,016 

Cir  Construc- 

1900 

43           3 

645 

3,''i9i574 

6,514,111 

3, '81 

753 

5,58' 

tion  by   R.R. 

.890 

27           1 

39+ 

1,081,526 

3,890,541 

1.737 

1.859 

Cat  Com.  hy 

1900 
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981 

5,'0',33i 

7,711,768 

'.373 

3!3 

1.771 

1890 
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917 

i,6ss,3" 

3.974,173 

','47 

604 

1.854 

Men-s  clothing, 

148         4 

6;i 
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S,°9!,'56 

8,925,088 

'.693 

71s 

6,119 

1 890 

59         4 

966 
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4,566,0.7 

8,1.3,851 

',771 

799 

6,1,3 

Coffee  »nd  spice 

1900 

517 

4.305,09? 

5.166,164 

176 

410 

499 

(nulling  etc.) 

.890 

'i          ' 

089 

088 

3,190,476 

3.891.791 

111 

55' 

151 

Confectionety 

1890 

99         1 
7S           ' 

S41 
440 

164 

■73 

,,476..  ii 
1,110,761 

5,554.3*4 

3,584,953 

661 

5'J 

2,058 
'.454 

Flouring,   griit 

1,145         " 

817 

i'.9J7,507 

26,393,918 

851 

377 

1,654 

milt  product. 

■  890 

6jo 

64s 

19,110,639 

34,486,79s 

■,149 

091 

3,011 

FoundtT   ind 

1900 

161         II 

606 

44S 

6,73».oo8 

>  5,073.005 

3,881 

749 

7,084 

nuch-ihop 

.890 

186        11 

70S 

878 

5,819,009 

1 3.680.773 

3.807 

974 

6,754 

Milt  LIquon 

49  1      15 

73' 

93° 

3,073,011 

■3,776,905 

1,890 

1,150 

1 8^ 

JO  ■       16 

689 

57S 

6.S63.S36 

■6,954,>37 

■,847 

■95 

1.834 

Lumber  ind 

■,'97         '■ 

089 

799 

6,410,116 

■','77,519 

659 

6,043 

Timbet 

.890 

K30         8 

145 

41; 

4.318,903 

8.359.9*5 

1,93° 

504 

6,70  J 

Printing   ind 

188 

1,167.851 

4,706,187 

3,774 

831 

7,256 

Publithing 

Is^ 

'77S          8 

OJl 

175 

1,439.861 

3.503.731 

4,050 

989 

7,411 

Sliughtering 

1900 

37           7 

944 

033 

39,108,137 

43,040,885 

■,446 

741 

3.102 

and  Picking 

.890 

68         4 

986 

780 

>5, '41,351 

18,310,193 

645 

311 

..164 

\ii: 

601         i 

9,181,841 
8,809,171 

Tobacco 

430       S 

S94 

664 

'7^5  831646 

1,701 

600 

4.4' ■ 

house  furniture  and  fixtures.    All  sums  collected  in  connection  witli  tbe  execu- 
tion of  this  law  are  credited  to  the  State  bank  examination  fund.    Any  derellc- 
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tlon  from  the  law  of  the  State  binding  upon  corporations  or  bankers  results  tn 
the  institutibn  of  proceedings  duly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  1S9T  against  Insolv- 
ent banks. 
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ur 


a  the  follow- 


The  growth  of  banks  organized  under  the  State  law  is  aho' 
lag  comparison  of  their  deposits  at  various  periods  since  1SS2: 

1882   t  62,980,368 

1893   61.705.242 

1903   136,649.641 

An  offlclol  statement  o(  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  Missouri  State  banks,  lasued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  September  9,  1903,  tabulates 
statements  from  704  State  banks  and  22  trust 
mpanies.  It  gives  the  resources  of  Incorpor- 
ated banks,  outside  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
as  totaling  Jia7,018,73ii.  The  resources  of  St. 
Louis  banks,  }5S,G29,45T:  Chose  of  Kansas  City. 
t5.S3T,618;  the  private  banks  bad  {8,865,150.  and 
the  trust  companies  (124,654,728  lu  resources. 
The  grand  total  of  resources  of  the  banks  of  the 
State  footed  up  J180,350,962,  not  Including  the 
trust  companies.  The  aggregate  capital  stock 
of  the  banks  on  September  9,  1903,  was  121,068,- 
fiOO.  In  February.  1904,  a  gain  of  (683,400  wa» 
reported,  due  to  the  Incorporation  of  new  banks, 
1473, DOO;  Increases  of  capltalizallon,  (210,400. 
The  aggregate  capital  stock  of  the  22  trust  com- 
panies on  September  9,  1903,  was  (21,712,900. 
Since  then,  by  February.  1904.  the  capital  stock 
In  the  trust  com  patties  has  been  increased  to 
(22.112,900.  This  gain  of  (400,000  was  caused  by 
the  organization  of  two  new  trust  companlea, 
one  capitalized  at  (150.000,  the  other  at  (100,000, 
and  by  an  increase  In  the  original  capitalization 
one  from  (160,000  to  (300.000.  The  trust  companies  are  classlQed, 
D  their  capitalization,  as  follows: 

t  (50,000;   one  at  (55.000;   one  at  (63,700;   two  at  (75,000;   one  at 

e  at  (100.000;  one  at  (150,000;  one  at  (187,600;  one  at  (226,000;  one 

:  one  at   (300,000;    two  at  (1,000,000;    two  at  (2,000,000;    three  at 

one  at  (5.000,000. 

A  classification  of  the  State  banlu  by  their  capitalisation,  made  In  February, 

1904,  shows  the    folow- 

log: 

Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  at  (10,000; 
two  at  (10,500;  two  at 
(11,000:  fifteen  at  (12.- 
000;  five  at  (12.500;  one 
at  (13,000;  one  at  (14.- 
000;  aixty-six  at  (15.- 
1  at  (16,000; 
one  at  (16.500;  one  at 
(17,000;  one  at  (18,000; 
Bineiy-two  at  (20.000; 
two  at  (21,000;  one  at 
(21,500;  two  at  (22,000; 
Bevenly-one  at  (25,000; 
one  at  (26,000;  one  at 
(£6,500;  one  at  (28,000; 

twenty-seven  at  (30,000;  one  at  (33,000;   three  at  (35,500;  sUteeo  at  (40,000; 
■ixty-six  at  (50,000;  one  at  (55,000;   two  at  (60,000;  one    at    (70,000;    five  at 
(75.000;  twenty-seven  at  (100,000;  one  at  (125,000;   two  at  (150,000;  seven  at 
three  at  (600.000;  one  at  $600,000;  one    t  (2,000,000. 


Gro%nh  ofbanki. 


Roauna  of  bank- 
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Private  banks  are  those  wblch  receive  money  on  deposit,  with  or  without  In- 
terest, bur  and  sell  exchange,  notes,  current  and  uncurrent  money  bonds,  stocks, 
etc.,  and  loan  money  without  being  incorporated.  There  are  93  private  banks, 
with  a  capitalization  of  (840,000. 


MANUFACTUKES. 


I    IlETK,   CALIFOBSIA,    MONITEAU 


MlBSOurl  has  84  national  banks,  divided  by  counties,  thus:  St.  Louis  (city), 
T;  Jasper,  8;  Jackson,  7;  Boone,  Buchanan,  Clinton,  Nodaway,  Pettis,  3  each; 
Adair,  Caldwell,  Gentry,  Greene,  I.ivlnea1one,  Marion,  Putnam,  2  each,  and  the  NMioml  Binki  in 
following  countiea,  one  each:  Andrew.  Atchison,  Audrain.  Barry,  Barton,  Bates,  Miuouri. 
Cape  Glrardenu,  Carroll,  Cass,  Charlton,  Clay,  Cole,  Cooper,  Daviess,  De  Kalb, 
Dunklin,  Franklin,  Grundy.  Harrison,  Howell,  Johnson,  Lawrence,  Macon, 
Honlteau,  Monroe,  Newton,  Phelps,  Srotland,  St.  Charles,  St.  Clair,  Sullivan. 
Temon,  and  Worth. 


BT.  LOUIS W4BHIS0TOS    AVENUE,  LOOKING   WEST 
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This  official  statement  BhowB  tbe  domestic  corporations  incorporated  In  ttie 
State  of  Missouri;  also  foreign  corporations  licensed  to  do  business  in  tblB  State. 
iiin^e^ttte     '"''  *  P*'''"!  Commencing  July  1,  1902,  and  ending  June  30,   1303,   the  capital 
atocli  of  eacli  class  of  corporation  being  set  forth  In  the  aggregate: 

DOMESTIC  COBPORATIONS. 

Manufacturing  and  business,  total  number 1,259;  capital $79,433,200 

Railroads,  total  number 25;  capital 20.935.000 

Trust  companies,  total  number 6;  capital 2,150,000 

Banks,  total  number  73 ;  capital 1,167,000 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  total  number 2S ;  capital 953,100 

Street  railways,  total  number  6;  capital 240,000 


Total,  domestic  1,397 


(104,878,310 


FORRION   COBPUBATIONS. 

Total  number,  119;  total  capital  (200.631.000 


Gi-and  total   (305.509,310 

The  growth  of  the  value  of  Missouri  commerce  Is  vitally  shown  by  these 
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loBurance  comiianies  wrole  In  1903  about  $20,000,000  of  premiums,  Are  and 
life  in  MlsBourl.  There  are  Uconaed  to  do  business  in  the  State:  three  Misaourl 
stock  Sre  Insurance  companies,  one  Insurance,  Llords,  94  Insurance  stock  Ore 
companies  of  other  slates,  25  Insurance  companies  of  foreign  countries,  9  Mis- 
souri regular  mutual  fire  companies,  4  regular  mutual  fire  Insurance  companies 
from  other  States,  10  town  mutual  companies,  two  Missouri  life  companies,  and 
46  life  companies  from  other  States.  There  are  12  Missouri  trust  companies  and 
38  trust  companies  from  other  States  licensed  to  do  fidelity  and  surety  business. 
There  are  91  fraternal  beneficiary  associations  from  Missouri  and  other  States 
doing  business  In  Missouri. 

The  laws  of  Mis- 
souri require  that  all 
stock  Are  Insurance 
companies  which  are 
organized  In  the  State 
(■hall  have  a  paid  up 
capital  stock  of  at  least 
1100.000,  and  companies 
admitted  from  other 
States  must  have  a 
paid  up  capital  of  $200,- 
000.  unless  the  compa- 
ny's home  State  will 
license  a  Missouri  com- 
pany having  a  capital 
of  (100,000  in  which 
event  companies  from 
that  State  having  f  100.- 
All  foreign  fire  Insurance  companies 
'Ith  some  State  officer  of  the  United 
Fe  Insurance  com- 
LUst  file 
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PLANT,  BOONVILLE. 


000  capital  will  be  admitted  to  Missouri, 

must  have  a  deposit  capital  of  1200,000 

States  before  the  company  will  be  licensed  in  Missouri. 

panles  of  other  States  and  countries,  before  being  admitted 

a  certificate  showing  the  company  has  deposited  with  some  other  State  the  sum 

of  (100.000  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  all  policy  holders.    Companies  doing 

personal  accident,  plate  glass  and  employers'  liability  insurance  before  being 

Mo.— II. 
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iiirl.  must  file  a  certificate  showing  the  company  has  (100,000  on 
e  officer.  Companies  doing  fidelity  and  surety  buaineas 
In  Missouri  miist  file  a  certificate  of  deposit 
Bliowing  (200,000  deposited  with  some  State 
officer.  The  Missouri  reciprocal  law  pro- 
vides that  whenever  any  State  or  county 
prescribes  restrictions  or  increased  fees  or 
requirements  upon  Missouri  companies,  the 
Missouri  Department  shall  enforce  the  same 
retaliatory  provisions  against  companies  or 
that  State  or  county  doing  business  In  Mls- 
k  aouri.     The  business  of  Insurance  In  Mis- 

souri has  grown  to  such  large  proportions 
that  the  Insurance  Department  taltes  rank 
IB  one  of  the  important  departments  of  the 
State  Qoremment,  and  one  of  the  chief  rev- 
enue producers  of  the  State.  Under  the 
law,  one-half  of  the  sum  derived  from  the 
tax  on  Insurance  premiums  received  hy  In- 
'  surance  companies  In    Misaourt,    is    distrl- 

in  YARD  OF  OZABK  LAND       buted  by  the  state  treasurer  to  the  revenue 
AND  LVMBBR  COMPANY,  WINONA,  fund  o[  the  cIty  of  St.  Louls  and  the  various 

counties  of  the  State, 
More  detailed  accounts  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  Interests  Of 
the  large  cities  may  be  found  In  another  chapter.     Sufficient  Is  here  said,  how- 
ever, to  show  the  potential  supremacy  of  Missouri  along  tines  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity. 


MISSOURI'S  mineral  output  t 
close  of  1903,  eonaervallvely  « 
Uroated.    amounts    to    the    ( 
mous  sum  of  (t; 75,000.000. 

The  coal  fields  ot  the  State 
covfir,  approximately  35.000  square  miles  and 
have  produced  coal  sold  at  more  than  |100,000.- 
000,  A  two-foot  seam  of  coal  (or  25,000  square 
miles,  at  (1.25  a  ton.  the  average  price  for  flt- 
i  years  at  Missouri  mine?,  would  aRKre- 
§;Ate  the  almost  inconcelvahle  amount  ot  (50,- 
000,000,000,  yet  in  many  Missouri  coal  fields  the 


r  thicker. 

r  (35,000,- 


irth  of  CO 


I'erywhero  varied 
importance  any 
mineral  wcaltti. 
:  pipe,  terra  cotta 


:  four  feet  thick  t 
B  there  are  two  or  i 
Iron  ore,  aggregating  in  v 
000  has  been  produced  and  large  i 
main  untouched. 

The  clay  deposits    are    i 

and    valuable,     exceediuE    ii 

Other  source  of  the  State's 

The  deposits  of  high  grade  brick  clays.  Are  clays,  kaolin,  sewi 

and  potter's  clays  are,  as  yet  practically  untouched. 

Building  stones  are  as  varied  and  inexhaustible  as  the  clays,  granite,  lime-  ciiy  depouo,  y 
stone,  sandslone  and  marble,  occurring  In  many  parts  of  tbe  Stale  in  unlim-  untouched,  d 
ited  quantities  and  of  excellent  quality.  mfihiuitibie 

Lead  ore  Is  found  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  south  and  central  parts       "  "'■ 
of  the  State.     Four  billion  pounds  of  lead,  valued  at  considerably  over  flOO,- 
000.000  have  been  produced,  one-halt  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Zinc  ore  is  mined  in  commercial  quantities  in  fifteen  counties,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  also  producers  of  lead.  Missouri  furnishes  80  per  cent  of  the  zinc 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  Missouri  are  also  great  deposits  of  the  purest  plaie-gtass  sands;  quan-    Lni  md  I'mc  < 
titles  of  nickle  and  cobalt  ore — in  the  dump  at  one  mine  lies  (fiOO.OOO  worth       ■"  g^at  S"an 
watting  milling;  large  variety  of  mineral  waters;  asphalt  and  asphaltic  gravel; 
road  metal  and  road  materinis:  the  world's  largest  tripoll  deposit;  copper  and 
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extensive  barlte  depoaiu.  the  latter  a  minor  product  which  has  yielded  f2,000,- 
000  in  Boutheaat  Missouri. 

Added  to  these  great  mineral  resources  Missouri  has  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  the  purest  lime  rock  and  material  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic 
cement.  The  cement  factories  being  constructed  In  Missouri  are  the  greatest 
In  the  world. 

There  has  been  fulfilled  the  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  explorer  and  scien- 
tist, Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  made  In  1S19:     "There  should  be  a    mlneraloglcal 

school  located  in  the  mine  country  (Missouri) Any  one  who  is  cognizant 

oJ  the  advantafiea  which  various  parts  of  Germany  and  particularly  Saxony, 
have  derived  from  sucli  a  school,  will  not  deny  the  utility  of  a  similar  one  In 
the  United  States,  and  as  to  Us  location  there  can  be  no  queation,  for,  com- 
pared with  any  other  part  of  the  Union  this  will  be  found  the  land  of  oret — 
the  country  of  minerals.  The  earth  has  not  been  penetrated  over  eighty  feet. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  main  bodies  of  ore  have  not  yet  been  hit. 
They  tie  deeper  and  we  have  thus  tar  only  been  engaged  upon  the  spurs  and 
detached  masses.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  large  bodies  of  the  ores 
of  line  exist  In  the  district  of  the  mines.  Every  day  is  developing  to  us  the 
vast  resources  of  this  country  In  minerals,  particularly  In  lead,  and  we  can  not 
resist  the  belief  that  In  riches  and  extent  the  mines  of  Missouri  are  paralleled 
by  no  other  mineral  district  in  the  world." 

Since  the  publication  of  Schoolcraft's  predictions  Missouri  has  produced 
far  more  than  JGOO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  mineral  and  her  annual  mineral  product 
naa  become  greater  than  that  of  California. 


MINING. 


Cu,!  produci 


Coftl,  th«  cbtef  reliance 
bair  of  the  114  countiea  ol 
BQuare  miles,  more  than  on 


IftM 

^W            ruci 

„.T« 

«             «L.. 
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1,115,477         % 
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■11 
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.89s 
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1.74' .7 11 
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1,838,151 
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3,191,811 

1,995,011 

3.641,975 

1901 

3,»'3-S»7 

■»4 

4.7.fi,33' 

■T 

5.3»5.*3> 

.90J 

4,600,000 

6,716,000 

ToHi  44,556,64]          J 

■15 

i   55,819.485 

In  modern  times  for  fuel,  is  found  In  exactly  one- 
MlBBOurl.  Tlie  coal  flelda  underlay  nearly  25.000 
3-third  ot  the  surface  of  the  State.     Coal  mining, 

though  extensively  carried  on,  ia  ( 
hardly  bPKua  as  far  as  opening  up 
the  enormous  stores  of  coal 
wealth.  But  38  counties  are  now 
furnishing  a  commercial  output 
yet  coal  Is  found  underlying  the 
widely  extended  surface  Indicated 
on  the  mineral  map  plale. 

On  the  assumption  that  a  two- 
foot  seam  of  coal  will  produce 
2,500  tons  of  available  coal  to  the 
acre,  and  worth  (1.25  per  ton  at 
the  mine  which  is  the  average  ] 
price  of  the  past  fifteen  years)  the 
value  of  the  coal  per  acre  will 
equal  »3,125,  or  J2.000.000  per 
square  mile,  or  for  25,000  square 
miles,  a  sum  amounting  to  |E0,- 
000,000.000.  This  Is  an  immense 
value  and  yet  It  represents  but 
one  bed   two  feet  thick  while  in 
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fact  Mtaaourl  bae  large  areas  where  the  coal  beds  measure  three,  four  and  five 
feet  in  thlcknesa. 

The  C0H.1B  of  Missouri  are  bituminous,  except  in  the  case  of  numerous 
pocket  deposits  which  are  largely  composed  of  cannel  coal.  The  latter  are  found 
In  Cole,  Cooper,  Miller  and  Morgan  counties.  Some  of  tliese  coal  pockets  reach 
a  thickness  of  ninety  feet,  and  many  range  from  forty  to  seventy-flve  feet  In 
thickness;  but  the  area  which  they  cover  is  small.  The  crevices  In  the  cannel 
coal  are  usually  filled  with  "sheet"  lead  and  zinc  ores  and  frequently,  one  or 
the  other  of  these  ores  occurs  in  considerable  quantity. 

Missouri  coal  Is  used  almost  exclusively  tor  the  generation  of  ateam  and 
for  domestic  purposes.  But  little  has  been  used  In  the  making  of  gas,  or  coke. 
The  railroads  consume,  as  fuel  tor  locomotives,  the  greater  part  of  the  coal 
output  and  manufactories  are  second  to  them  in  amount  of  consumption.  The 
coal  not  devoted  Co  these  Industries  is  consumed  (or  domestic  purposes.  The 
demand  for  coal  as  a  fuel  for  stove  and  furnaces  in  residences.  In  place  of 
wood  has  grown  within  the  past  few  years  and  will  continue  to  grow. 

Missouri  Is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  large  coal-prod uclng  States,  hav- 
ing Illinois  on  the  east,  Iowa  on  the  north,  Kansas  on  the  west,  and  Arkansas 
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on  the  south,  with  their  coal  fields  close  to  our  borders.  This  practically  con- 
fines, at  the  present  time,  the  sale  of  our  coal  to  the  home  market.  We  can 
justly  inter  from  this  fact,  however,  a  rapid  improvement  in  Industrial  condi- 
tions within  the  State,  for  we  produced  536.428  more  tons  of  coal  in  1903  than 
in  1902,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  value  of  the  product  of  fl.SSO.lSS,  or  over 
26  per  cent. 

The  coal  fields  of  Missouri  are  not  located  in  rough  or  mountainous  re- 
gions, but  lie  on  elevated  plains  having  a  gently  undulating  surface  covered 
with  fertile  soil,  much  of  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  whole 
area  Is  thickly  settled  and  supports  many  Chrlvlag  towns  and  villages  which 
are  closely  connected  with  the  mines  by  a  net  work  of  railways  penetrating 
the  coal  fields  in  all  directions.  There  Is  always  a  considerable  local  demand  for 
coal,  and  there  are,  therefore,  many  small  operators  who  work  their  mines  only 

The  orgaulzation  of  large  companies  to  control  extensive  bodies  of  c 
lands  IS  occurring  more  frequently  with  each  succeeding  year.  There  is, 
present,  however,  opportunity  for  excellent  investments  In  coal  lands  in  J 
sourl,  and  there  is  perhaps  promise  of  better  and  surer  returns  from  such  In- 
vestments than  In  any  mining  proposition  open  to  the  public.  The  cost  of 
rights"  which  give  posaesslon  of  the  coal  and  authority  to  sink  shafts. 
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bnlldlngi  and  to  conatruct  and  operate  nil  or  otber  roads,  on  the  aurfaM,  to- 
gether  with  all  prlTHegeB  neceuair  for  the  transaction  of  a  coal  mining  bnsl- 
neas,  varies  In  MlsBourl  rrom  |8  to  |15  per  acre,  where  the  coal  runs  between 
three  and  four  feet  in  thickness. 

Referring  to  the  diagram  and  statistical  tahle.  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  Missouri  coal  trade  did  not  begin  with  1889;  statistics  have  been  ^''^""w."*"^"!, 
given  only  for  the  period  between  1889  and  1903,  because  prior  to  1889  ^  """" ' 
the  work  of  gathering  etatUtlcB  was  not  eyBtematically  done.  The  price 
(I1.3G  per  ton  at  the  mine)  received  in  this  State  fifteen  years  ago  for  coal 
was  better  than  since  realized,  except  for  1903,  when  it  reached  the  record- 
breaking  sum  of  II, 46  per  ton. 

The  value  of  the  Missouri  coal  product  for  1889,  was  $3,030,414;  for  1895, 
12,675.690;   for  1902,  $5,325,332;   and  for  1903.  $6,716,000.     This  shows  an  In- 
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crease  over  1889,  of  $3,686,586.  or  131.62  per  cent;  over  the  ;ear.l895,  ot  $4,040,- 

310,  or  IBl  per  cent;  and  over  1902,  of  $1,390,168,  or  26.10  per  cent.    The  future 

promises  even  better  results  than  the  year  just  closed;   first,  because  of  the    _  ^^.^ca    -_i 

number  of  new  mines  which  have  been  opened,  their  great  capacity  and  splendid       isdiaDT  in 

equipment,  and  the  excellent  quality  ot  coal  and  thick  beds,  In  newly  devel-       MiMnri. 

oped  fields;  second,  because  in  years  past,  no  such  perfect  understanding  has 

•adated  bstween  employer  and  employe,  as  Is  found  at  present,  there  having 

been  but  one  strike  in  1903,  among  the  coal  miners  of  the  State.     The  coal 

mines  of  Missouri  are  in  fine  condition  viewed  from  any  standpoint,  especially 

tlioas  of  safety,  sanitation  and  equipment,  and  bo  far  as  mine  accidents  are 

eonoemed,  no  State  can  show  a  better  record. 

The  earliest  mining  in  Missouri  wss  for  lead.    M.  La  Motte  discovered  the 
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lead  deposits  In  southeast  Missouri  in  1720  which  bear  hie  name,  and  vhicb 
hav6  t>eea  since  worked  almost  contiDuously.  In  1S69  the  diamond  drill  was 
first  used  in  southeast  Missouri  by  the  St.  Joeepli  Lead  Company  with  tlie 
resull  that  large  bodies  ot  disseminated  ores  were  discovered  at  ibe  depth 
of  about  120  feet  and  underground  mining  proper  was  begun.  In  the  same 
year  aa  the  result  of  the  establishment  In  St.  Louia  ot  zinc  works,  zinc  ores  be- 
came valuable. 

The  ores  ot  lead  and  zino  are  almost  invariably  found  associated  eioept 
in  the  BoutbeaBtern  district,  where  the  ores  are  generally  lead,  and  where  eIbc 
Is  rarely  found  In  commercial  quantities.  Three  prominent  dletrlcta  are  found 
In  the  State.  The  southweEtern  district,  including  tb«  southwestern  comer 
of  the  State,  baa  an  area  of  about  125  by  TS  mllea.  The  second  district  is  south 
and  weat  of  St.  Louis,  and  Includes  a  territory  ot  about  80  by  8S  milee.  The 
third  district  is  the  central  part  ot  the  State,  south  and  west  ot  Jefferson  City, 
with  an  area  ot  about  75  by  8S  milee. 

The  ores   ot   zinc    are   apbalerlte,  or  zinc  sulphide,  lodally  called  "Jack," 
"rosin  Jack."  "black  lack"  and  "blende;"  smlthaonite,  or  line  carbonate,  locally 
called   "zinc    dry  bone"   and   ' 
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bonate:"  calamine,  or  ilnc  sili- 
cate, locally  called  "silicate;"  and 
bydro-zincite,  or  hydrous  zinc  sil- 
icate, not  found  commercially. 

Of  the  lead  ores,  there  are 
found  galena,  or  lead  sulphide, 
locally  called  "blue  mineral;"  or 
lead  cerusBlte,  or  lead  carbonate. 
locally  called  "drybone"  or  "car- 
bonate;" pyromorphite,  or  lead 
phosphate,  sometimes  called 
"green  lead ; "  and  anglesite,  or 
lead  sulphate.  Of  these  lead  ores, 
galena  la  the  main  source  of  the 
metal  In  all  the  districts.  Cerus- 
Blte was  much  more  abundant 
than  galena  in  the  early  days  of 
lead  mining  In  Missouri,  because 
It  Is  secondary  ore.  and  ia  always 
found    near    the    surface.      Pyro- 
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morphite  and  anglesite  are  ol  rare  occurrence,  and  are  of  no  commercial  value. 

The  zinc  orea  are  relatively  hard  and  light,  having  an  average  hardneaa 
ot  about  4.5,  and  an  average  epecl&c  gravity  of  about  4  while  the  lead  area  are 
relatively  soft  and  heavy,  having  an  average  hardness  of  about  3  and  an 
average  specific  gravity  of  about  6.5. 

These  ores  are  always  associated  in  the  ore-body  with  other  minerals, 
which  are  usually  called  the  gangue.  These  are  as  follows:  Calclte,  or  lime 
carbonate,  locally  called  "tiff;"  dolomite,  or  magnesian  lime  carbonate;  mar- 
castle,  locally  called  "mundic,"  or  white  Iron  pyrites;  pyrite,  or  Iron  bisul- 
phide; chalcopyrlte,  a  copper-iron  bisulphide  found  In  small  tetrahedrons;  chert, 
an  impure  flint;  jasperite.  a  secondary  deposit  of  dark  siliclous  material  occa- 
sionally cementing  the  ores  and  gangue;  greenockite,  or  cadmium  sulphide;  tal- 
low clay,  sometimes  called  "gouge;"  llmonlte,  or  hydrated  sesqui-oxide  of  iron; 
and  bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch. 

These  ores  oecui  in  four  different  ways.  First,  as  "float"  or  "drop"  mineral, 
on  or  near  the  surface — rounded  Or  water-worn,  wealliered  chunks  of  ore  which 
have  originated  from  broken  down  crevices  in  superincumbent  beds,  or  have 
l>een  segregated  by  Itie  action  of  running  water.  Second,  as  disseminated  ore. 
Here  the  ore,  usually  galena,  occurs  in  fine  grains,  or  minute  cryatale,  dls- 
aemlnated  In  masses,  or  beds,  generally  more  or  leas  intimately  mixed  with 
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dolomltlc  grains,  often  called  "spar"  rock.  Tbla  la  characteristic  of  the  south- 
eastern disseminated  lead  district.  Third,  segregated  ore.  In  the  upper  por- 
tion of  crevices,  or  veins,  the  ores  and  gangue  are  more  or  less  disturbed  from 
their  original  position,  and  are  frequently  mixed  with  residual  clays,  the  "tal- 
low" clay  of  the  miners.  Here  the  softer  rock,  usually  lime,  of  the  ore-body 
has  been  washed  away  by  subterranean  drainage,  and  the  ores  and  gangues, 
miied  with  the  broken  down  wall-rock  and  insoluble  cherts  form  a  brecclated  | 
mass  Irregularly  mixed  together  and  the  ore  Is  concentrated.  Fourth,  the 
crevice,  or  ore-body  proper.  Here  the  wall-rocks  are  more  or  less  well  defined, 
particularly  In  ibe  magnealan  limestone,  though  they  are  frequently  broken 
into  Irregular,  more  or  less  horizontal  fiat  openings,  where  the  ore  and  gangue 
have  penetrated  for  some  distance.  In  this  case  tbe  ore-body  Is  more  massive 
uid  solid,  more  or  less  completely  filling  up  the  shattered  crevice.  The  flat 
openings  are  the  so-called  ore  runs,  or  ore  horizons.  Tbe  crevices  are  usually 
vertical,  penetrating  to  unknown  depths,  and  they  frequently  follow  tault  lines. 
Tbe7  vary  In  width  and  thickness  In  different  formations  and  even  in  tbe  same 
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formation.    The  trend  of  these  crevices,  or  veins,  Is  usually  more  or  less  par- 
allel with  folds  of  the  strata. 

The  commercial  production  of  lead  In  extensive  quantities  In  Missouri 
dates  practically  only  to  1870.  Prom  1870  to  1889  the  production  grew,  averag- 
ing lor  the  twenty  years  an  annual  output  of  29,131  tons;  from  1889  to  1903, 
a  period  of  fiftsen  years — shown  graphically  on  the  accompanying  tables: 
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The  output  of  lead,  except  tor  the  years  1891  and  1893,  shoved  a  constant 


and  rapid  Increase  until  the 


was  reached  In  1903.    There  was  a 
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put  In  that  year  of  142,E4T  tons, 
valued  at  f7.DD2,936.  During  the 
last  15  years  MlBSourl'B  produc- 
tion of  lead  exceeded  that  o(  the 
preceding  109  years  by  over  IBO,- 
000  tone.  The  total  production  of 
Missouri  lead  mines  to  December 
31,  1903,  amounts  to  over  2,000,000 
tons,  valued  at  over  (111,000.000. 
The  product  for  the  last  15  years 
haa  sold  for  over  (50,000,000. 
These  figures  emphasize  In  a 
striking  way  the  real  growth  of 
Missouri's  lead  industry. 

Southeast  Missouri  mines  Sl.Oo 
per  cent  of  the  lead  ore  product 
of  the  State;  with  one  county  in 
that  district,  St.  Francois,  pro- 
ducing 90  per  cent  of  the  dialricfs 
total.  There  Is  located  at  Bonne 
Terre,  the  St.  Joaepli  L.ead  Com- 
pany, the  largest  lead-ore  produc-  '^'  *^'  aoaik  coijntv  c-oal  mine. 
ing  company  lu  the  world.     This 

company  owns  the  dneat  concentrating  mill  yet  erected.  It  bas  concentrating 
plants  of  great  capacity  at  Bonne  Terre,  Flat  River  and  other  points,  and  large 
smelting  works  at  llerculancum.  It  covers  and  operates  a  standard  gauge  rail- 
road 50  miles  long.  Among  other  large  producers  in  this  district  are  the  Desloge  . 
Consolidated  Lead  Company,  the  St.  Louis  Smelting  and  Reflnlng  Company,  tlie 
Centra!  Lead  Company,  the  Doe  Itun  Jjoad  Company,  the  Federal  Lead  Company, 
the  Columbia  Lead  Company,  and  several  new  concerns  which  have  not  yet 
completed  their  plants.  The  companies  named  mined  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the 
lead  product  (or  1903  In  the  eastern  Missouri  district.  Each  one  of  these  com- 
panies owns  the  fee  to  very  large  tracts  of  land,  which  have  been  developed  by 
the  diamond  drill,  and  each  of  them  possesses  plants  which  are  equipped  with  the 


litoi  michinHj 
fpt_^op«ration. 


best  of  modern  machinery.    The 

St.  Joseph  L^ad  Company  alone,  has 

produced,  since  1869,  lead  ore  valued  ai 

118.901,000.  and  has  also  produced  immense 

quantities  at  pig  lead.  ' 

In  Madison  county  are  the  Catharine  Lead  Company  and  the  North  American 
Lead  Company,  new  and  with  fine  plants,  working  the  disseminated  lead  ore 
t>odleB  on  a  large  scale  and  mining  nickel,  cobalt  and  copper.  The  Mine  La 
Uotte  property,  under  new  management,  haa  enlarged  its  milllDg  capacity.  Tbis 
property  has  been  made  famous  by  its  output  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  which,  even 
frior  to  1903,  was  in  excess  of  the  entire  output  of  all  other  States.    Under  the 
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new  methods  employed  during  the  year  1903,  a  large  amount  ot  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  copper  has  been  mined,  with  a  total  valuation  ot  |2T6,400.  a  sum  five  times 
as  large  as  tor  any  former  year.    The  nickel  product  waa  worth  fU.OOO;  the' 

cobalt,  f2S8,000;  and  tbo  copper  ore,  f4,40O. 

Zinc  and  lead  ores 
are  mined  In   commer-    I 
clal  quantities  in  twen- 
ty-two counties,  and  ot    | 
this  number  seven  coun-   I 
ties  mine  lead  only.  The   . 
zinc  producing  counties 
In  every   instance  also    | 
produce    lead,     the   t 
ores    in    many    of    the    | 
mines  being  closely  as- 
sociated,   in   tact   tbere 
are  very  few  zinc  mines 

In  the  Stale  that  do  not  also  produce  more  or  less  lead.  Zinc  ores  are  tound  in 
commercial  quantities  in  Jasper,  Newton,  Lawrence,  Jetterson,  Qreene,  Moniteau, 
Benton.  Owirk,  Barry,  Christian,  Morgan,  Hickory,  Cole,  Camden,  and  Wright 
counties.  These  counties  are  mentioned  in  the  order  ot  their  Importance  as  pro- 
ducers.    JefTerson  and  Ozark  counties  produce  silicate  and  carbonate  only. 

There  are  other  counties  In  which  zinc  ores  occur. 

The  first  record  we  have  ot  the  utilization  of  zinc  ores  In  this  State  was  the 
erection  ot  a  small  smelter  at  Potosl,  Washington  county,  In  1867.  In  the  west- 
ern district  ot  this  State  where  such  enormous  quantities  have  since  been  mined, 
the  zinc  ore  was  cast  aside  as  worthless  up  to  ISTl.  The  Qnit  recorded  output 
was  tor  the  year  1ST3,  when  It  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty  tons,  and 
sold  tor  19  per  ton.  With  but  slight  fluctuation  the  price  steadily  Increased  from 
that  time  up  to  1S9D,  when  It  reached  an  average,  tor  all  grades,  ot  $22.51  per 
ton.  Atter  1890  the  prices  declined  and  tell  to  flS  per  ton.  During  the  flsc&l 
year  ending  June  30,  1894,  this  prlc«  was  lower  than  It  has  been  since  18TT  and 
Is  accounted  for  by  the  great  business  depression  which  prevailed  generally  dur- 
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lag  that  period.  Prom  1894  to  1899  the  prices  graduaJIr  Increaaed  until  In  later 
Tears  the  record  breaking  price  was  reached,  or  |34.33  per  ton.  This  vae  fol- 
lowed by  decline  In  prices  to  (33.70  (or  1903,  only  a  few  cente  below  the  bfgheBt 
price  It  ever  reached. 
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The  prices  given  are  average  prices  and  embrace  those  paid  for  all  grades, 
including  the  slllcatea,  which  bring  only  about  half  the  amount  paid  for  good 
"Jack."  During  the  year  1899,  the  price  for  slue  ore  reached  the  suiprislog  sam 
ol  |ES  per  ton.  This 
waa  bnt  temporary, 
taowerer,  although 
It  continued  long 
enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of 
^ecnlators  from 
all  aecUona  of  the 
cenntiT.  with  the 
raantt  that  many 
"take"  enterprises 
deoalTed  the  unini- 
tiated, and  many 
WortUeaa  proper- 
tlea  were  sold  lor 
fabuloui  sums.  The 
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Joplin  district  Buffered  tor  a  time  as  a  result  of  this  wild  speculation,  but  the 
foundation  tor  a  great  aod  paying  Industry  was  there  and  stable  conditions  were 
soon  realoreil.  During  1903  Che  price  of  ore  reached  |42.G0  per  ton,  but  ft  should 
be  remembered  that  the  highest  figures  refer  to  the  very  highest  grade,  averag- 
ing between  f33  and  (37  per  ton  for  many  months  during  the  year.  For  the  year 
as  a  whole,  the  data  at  hand  Justiflea  an  estimate  of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  tons,  at  (34,  which  makes  the  output  worth 
fT,216,T36.  The  product  of  Mis- 
souri zinc  mines  from  1S73  to  the 
present,  unlike  the  prica  received 
from  the  ore.  has  made  a  contlnu- 
oua  increase  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, which  naturally  followed  the 
great  business  depression  of  1S93 
and  1894. 

Although  the  expenditnre  of 
more  time  and  money  In  develop- 
ment work  Is  necessary,  aa  deeper 
mlnlDg  Is  undertaken  and  there  la 
the  slight  added  cost  of  handling 
more  water  and  hoisting  material 
from  greater  depths,  the  cost  of 
producing  zinc  ore  has  advanced 
but  little.  In  fact,  the  Improved 
methods  for  handling  and  clean- 
ing and  saving  ore  which  are  prac- 
ticed by  the  best  equipped  plants 
more  than  olTsetB  the  greater  cost 
of  working  deeper  mines.  Many 
tracts  ot  land  that  were  worked 
years  ago  to  shallow  depths  and  abandoned  as  worked  out,  have  been  reopened 
at  greater  depths,  where  are  found  eilensive  ore  bodies  which  promise  much 
better  results  than  were  obtained  In  the  former  shallow  mines. 
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MlBHOurl  was  the  flrst  State  west  ol  Ohio  to  produce  and  smell  Iron  ore.  Iron 
ores  are  tound  In  nearly  every  county  In  south  Missouri  and  in  a  few  counties 
nortb  of  the  Missouri  river.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Silurian  rocks, 
probably  ninety-five  per  cent  oC  the  six  hundred  and  thlrty-slx  Iron  ore  localities,  | 
which  have  been  mapped  out  in  the  State,  occurring  In  this  Cormatlon.  Some, 
however,  are  (ound  In  the  lower  carboniferous  rocks,  and  some  Immense  deposits 
(now  largely  worked  out)  occurred  in  the  Algonklan  rocks  and  the  Archean 
porphyries  of  southeast  Missouri.  A  tew  carbonate  and  unimportant  llniinite 
deposits  He  in  the  coal  measures  of  the  extrome  west  and  northwestern  portion 
ot  the  State.  The  most  extensive  deposits  now  known  are  in  Phelps,  Crawford, 
Franklin,  Dent,  Iron,  St.  Francois,  Bollinger,  Wayne,  Butler,  Ripley,  Carter, 
Oregon,  Shannon,  Ozark,  Howell,  Miller,  Camden,  Morgan,  Benton,  and  St.  Clair 
counties. 

The  total  product  of  the  State,  to  date.  Is  between  eight  and  nine  million 
tons,  the  leading  producing  counties  having  been  In  the  order  of  Importance;  St. 
Francois,  with  nearly  three  and  throe-quarter  million  tons;  Iron,  with  one  and 
threeM]uarter  million  tons:  Crawford,  with  nearly  one  million  tons;  and  Phelps. 
with  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons.  Fifty,  or  nearly  half  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  have  Important  Iron  ore  deposits. 
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MiflMurl  has  produced  In  the  neighborhood  or  $35,000,000  worth  of  Iron  ore. 
her  largest  output  having  been  previous  to  the  decline  in  production  at  the  Iron 
Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  mines.  In  188T  MisBourl  produced  about  four  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  tons  of  iron  ore,  but  the  product  gradually  dlminlehed  until 
1900,  after  which,  owing  to  belter  prices  and  an  increased  demand,  the  Industrr 
has  revived  in  the  State,  and  the  annual  output  Is  again  Increasing. 

The  Important  ores  from  which  iron  is  produced  In  Missouri  are  hematite 
ftnd  llmonlte,  the  former  producing  about  two  hundred  pounds  more  iron  to  the 
ton  than  the  latter. 

The  Cherry  Valley  Mine,  In  Crawford  county,  has  produced  over  a  half  mil- 
lion tons  of  ore:  the  Simmons  Mount^n 
Mine,  in  Dent  county,  over  one  quarter 
million  tons,  and  th«  Meramec  Mine,  In 
Phelps  county,  three  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five thousand  tons.  The  quality  of  this 
class  of  ore  is  excellent,  it  la  very  high 
in  metallic  iron  and  very  low  In  sulphur 
and  phosphorous,  and  Is  also  easily  smelt- 
ed. In  the  past  two  or  three  years  a 
number  of  new  and  important  ore  bodies 
have  been  found,  and  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  new  discoveries  will  be  made 
In  the  years  to  come,  and  that  in  this  dis- 
trict, especially  In  Shannon,  Phelps,  Dent 
and  Crawford  counties,  the  Iron  industry 
will  thrive  far  into  the  future.  A  large 
modern  smelter  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted at  SIlKO.  In  Dent  county,  for  the 
smelting  of  these  ores.  Charcoal  is  used 
for  a  fuel,  and,  In  burning  it,  by-products 
are  saved.  Including  large  quantities  of 
wood  aicobol. 

While  limonltes  occur  wherever  the 
Silurian  llmeetoiieB,  or  Cambrian  forma-     cathuuhk  'xkn  <».,  kadison  coubtt. 
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tiona,  exist  In  the  State,  and  to  some  extent  In  the  younger  formations,  they  are    }j\gh„  percennec 
principally  distributed  along  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Ozarka  and  on  the    ~Df  iron  ore  than 
western  slope,  up  the  valley  of  the  Osage  river  and  lis  tributaries.    The  limonlte       the  limonita  of 
ores  ot  Missouri,  even  the  more  hIUcIouh  ones,  carry  a  higher  percentage  ot  Iron       Penniylvinn. 
than  the  red  hematite  ores  of  Alabama,  or  the  Umonites  of  Pennsylvania.   Many 
of  them  are  comparatively  free  from  phosphorus,  and  It  is  possible  that  large 
bodies  will  be  found  sufflcientiy  free  from  this  element  to  render  the  ore  useful 


of  Missouri  occur  as  dis- 
tinct beds  In  the  coal 
measure  and  Lower  Car- 
txinlferous  rocks,  and,  un- 
like the  other  iron  ores 
of  the  State,  their  geo- 
logical age  is  definitely 
fixed.  Inaccessibility  and 
comparative  cost  of  min- 
ing have  hindered  the 
production  of  these  ores, 
but  with  the  extension  ol 
railroads,  many  of  the 
red  hematite  deposits  of 
the  State  will  become  ex- 


tremely valuable. 
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la  1836,  but    mining 


changed  hands  several  times, 
Locsl  smelting  was  continued  un- 
til the  year  1877,  at  which  time 
over  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  tons  of  pig  Iron  bad 
1  produced.  After  tills  date 
to  otbei 
points  for  smelting.  Two  classeE 
r  here:  flrat,  vein  de- 
posits, the  largest  of  which  origi- 
nally had  a  maximum  thlchnesB 
at  the  Burtace  of  sixty  feet  or 
but  which  rapidly  nar- 
row In  depth,  and  ultimately  di- 
vide Into  two  separate  veins,  va- 
rying In  width  from  twelve  to 


Specular  ores  of  the  porphyry  district  occur  princi- 
pally at  Iron  MouatalD  and  Pilot  Knob,  and  In 
their  immediate  vicinity.  The  Pilot  Knob  district 
has  produced  nearly  two  million  tons  of  ore,  the 
Iron  Mountain,  over  three  and  one  half  million 
tons.  At  both  of  these  polata  the  richer  ores  have 
apparently  been  exhausted,  and  only  "clean  up" 
work  Is  at  present  in  progress.  It  is  claimed  that 
by  recent  drill  work,  the  main  veins  have  been  dis- 
covered at  small  distances  from  the  point  where 
they  were  lost  or  thinned  out  in  the  original  worK- 
Ings.  If  this  la  true  Missouri  can  expect  in  the  im- 
mediate future  to  regain  her  prominence  as  an  Iron 
producing  State,  but  the  assertion  must  at  present 
be  looked  upon  with  grave  doubt. 

In  1815  the  first  Iron  furnace  was  erected  In 
the  State  at  a  point  near  Ironton,  where  ores  from 
Shepard  Mountain,  a  short  distance  from  Pilot 
Knob,  were  used.  The  ore  from  Pilot  Knob  proper 
was  first  mined  in  1S35.  The  Pilot  Knob  ores  are 
fine  grained  and  massive  with  often  slated  struc- 
ture. They  are  very  low  In  phosphorous  and  tu 
general  make  a  high  grade  Bessemer  product;  but 
with  rich  and  pure  ore  there  Is  also  associated  a 
great  deal  of  lean  and  impure  material. 

The  croas-aectlon,  made  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Potter, 
shows  in  a  graphic  way,  the  manner  in  which  the 


Iron  Mountain  came  Into  the  possession  of  a 

company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mining  iron 

only   begun    In    1844,    after    the    property   had 


The     first    smelting     was     done     in     1846. 
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eighteen  feet.  Thla  are  1b  comparatively  high  In  phoBphorouB.  Second,  the  bowl- 
der or  conglomerate  ore,  which  1b  Blmllar  In  origin  to  the  bowlder  formations  at 
Pilot  Knob.  These  latter  oree  are  comparatively  (sometimes  wholly)  free  from 
phoaphorouB. 

Traces  of  silver  are  found  In  most  of  the  lead  ores  of  southeast  Missouri,  Silver  and  g 
In  aome  localities  In  paying  quantities.  The  Einstein  Silver  Mine,  on  the  St.  ^'^  '". 
PVancIa  river,  In  Madlaon  county,  hoe  thus  far  been  the  only  producer. 

Gold  has  been  occasionally  found  as  a  placer  deposit,  In  the  glacial  drift  of 
northern  Missouri,  while  traces  of  this  metal  occur  In  some  of  the  allver-tead 
orea  of  MadlBon  county. 

The  copper  orea  are  widely  dlatrlbuted  In  the  southern  hall  of  the  State. 
In  the  zinc  mines  of  southwest  Mlaaourl  chalcopyrlte  crystals  are  abundant,  but 
not  aufflclently  ao  to  be  commercially  Important  as  an  ore.    Copper  mlnea  have 
been  opened  In  Shannon,  Ste.  Genevieve,  Phelpa  and  Franklin  countlea,  but  up   copper  and 
to  the  present  time,  not  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollara  worth  of  ore  has       mmgane 
tieen  produced.  '"  ™*1' 

Manganeae  ore  occurs  In 
southeast  Missouri,  princi- 
pally In  Iron,  Wayne,  and 
Madlaon  counties. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  occur 
aeaoclated  with  the  lead  orea 
of  soatheaat  Missouri,  and 
are  especially  abundant  on  the 
Mine  La  Motte  tract,  in  Madl- 
aon county.  Several  hundred 
thousand  dollara  worth  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  ore  Is  now 
lying  ou  the  "dump"  at  tbia 
place,  awaiting  treatment  at 
the  new  reflnery,  which  will 
be  In  operation  In  the  aprlng 
of  1904.    This  will  be  the  only 
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plant  in  the  United 
Stales  for  the  rafln- 
Ing  of  nlcke]  and  co- 
balt ores,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  will 
become  an  important 
Industry  in  Missouri 
in  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture. 

Pure  lime  rock 
Is  found  In  almost 
every  section  of  the 
State,  and  Missouri  fs  one  of  the  greatest  lime  producers  in  the  Union.  At 
various  points,  suitable  shales  are  associated  wllh  pure  limestone,  so  that  the 
best  materials  are  at  hand  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  and  the 
industry  Is  becoming  a  very  Urge  one  in  the  Slate.  Immense  cement  manu- 
facturing plants  have  been  erected  at  Hannibal  and  Louisiana. 

Plate  glass  of  the  best  quality  has  been  manufactured  for  many  years  on  a 
very  large  scale  at  St.  IjOuIs  and  Crystal  City,  and  a  new  plant  has  been  re- 
cently established  near  Valley  Part,  on  the  Frisco  railroad.  A  very  pure 
silica  is  obtained  for  the  plate  glass  Industry  from  a  lower  Silurian  aandstODS, 
the  supply  coming  mostly  from  Pacific  and  Crystal  City. 

Missouri  leads  all  other  States  In  the  production  ot  barite,  the  output  for 
1902  amounting  to  36.602,790  pounds.  Washington  county  Is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer, while  large  amounts  are  annually  mined  in  Jefferson,  Franklin,  St.  Fran- 
cots,  Miller,  and  Morgan  counties.  It  Is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  paint. 
A  material,  commercially  known  as  tripoll,  which  probably  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  beds  of  chert,  occurs  at  aoveral  points  in  the  State,  and  1> 
very  extensively  quarried  at  Seneca,  in  Newton  county.  The  bed  of  tripoll  at 
Seneca  is  from  80  to  100  acres  In  extent,  and  varies  in  thickness  from  10  to  26 
feet.  The  material  is  ground  in  Immense  quantities  into  a  flour,  which  la  used 
as  a  polishing  powder.  Over  20,000,000  pounds  of  It  are  produced  annually.  It 
Is  also  largely  manufactured  into  blotters  and  filters.  In  Its  production  Mis- 
souri  leads  all  other  States.     The   tripoll   bed  at   Seneca  is  the  largest  in  the 

Gravels  and  mortar  sands  are  abundant  In  the  State  and  are  widely  used. 
Trap  rocks  of  the  best  quality  for  road  macadam  occur  In  southeast  Mis- 
souri, hut  have  not  as  yet  l>een  utilized. 
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Missouri  has  a  great  variety  and  Inexhaustible  quantity  of  clays.  They 
have  been  utilized  for  many  years,  in  many  waya.  Structural  and  ornamental 
brick  of  the  highest  grade  are  produced  on  a  vast  scale.  The  finest  quality  of 
terra  cotta,  great  quantities  of  sewer  pipe,  paving  brick,  roofing  and  drain  tile, 
pottery,  Are  brick  and  a  general  line  of  refractory  materials  are  manufactured  J*™^ 
at  various  points  in  the  State,  while  ball  clays  and  kaolins  tor  porcelain  manu- 
facture and  a  variety  of  fire  clays  are  mined  In  large  quantities  and  shipped 
away  tn  the  raw  state. 

Brick  clays  occur  In  the  meadows  and  river  bottoms  all  over  Missouri,  and 
are  especially  abundant  over  the  plains  o(  the  northern  and  western  portions  of 
the  State.  The  most  Important  brtck  clay,  however,  Is  known  as  the  loess,  a 
sedimentary  deposit,  which  rests  upon  the  blulTs  of  the  Misaiaalppl  and  Missouri 
rivers  and  their  tributaries.  It  extends  back  from  the  rivers  for  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  varies  In  thickness  from  10  to  EiO  feet.  It  is  a  yellowish,  _  .  . 
porous  clay,  very  resistant  to  the  weathering  forces  of  nature,  easily  worked,  j^q 
and  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  both  common  building  brick,  and  the  finest 
grades  of  ornamental  brick.  It  Is  utilized  most  extensively  Iq  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  and  St.  Joseph,  where  millions  of  brick  are  made  from  It  each  year. 
There  are  nearly  four  hundred  brick  yards  In  the  State  which  produce  from 
tbree  and  a  half  to  four  million  dollars  worth  annually. 

For  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipes  In  Missouri,  inferior  grades  of  fire  clay 
are  used,  mixed  with  brick  clays  and  shales,  the  latter  as  well  as  the  fire  clays 
occurring  In  Inexhaustible  quantities  In  the  measures.  The  sewer  pipe  Industry 
Is  Befwnd  only  in  importance  to  the  building  brick.  Most  of  the  sewer  pipe  Is 
made  In  St.  Louis,  although  considerable  quantities  are  produced  In  Kansas  Sewcr 
City,  In  Henry  county,  and  nearby.  The  annual  product  Is  valued  at  from  one  ute 
to  one  and  one-quarter  million  dollars. 
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Missouri  hiis  long  been  coted  for  its  high  grade  refractory  tnateriala  pro- 
duced from  the  fire  clays  occurring  in  the  coal  measure  outlayer  of  St.  LouU 
county  and  city,  tn  the  coal  measure  deposits  of  north  central  Missouri,  and  In 
Innumerable  pockets  in  the  limestone  and  sandstone  formations  in  the  central- 
eaatern  portion  of  the  State.  Extensive  and  thick  beds  of  excellent  fire  clay 
occur  and  are  worked  In  Callaway  and  Audrain  counties,  but  the  beat  known 
fire  claya  of  the  State  are  those  of  St.  Louis,  where  they  are  carefully  treated, 
ei:posed  to  the  InQucnce  of  weather  for  years,  washed,  and  floally  made  Into 
glass  house-pota,  and  such  articles  as  can  only  be  produced  [rom  the  finest 
quality  of  fire  clay,  where  the  elements  of  strength  and  durability  are  as  Im- 
portant as  the  refractory  property.  The  coal  measure  clays  are  plastic,  while 
the  pocket  varieties  which  are  worlied  extensively  along  the  Wabash  and  Frisco 
railroads,  are  non-plastic  and  are  known  as  Qint  clays.  The  annual  value  of  ttie 
Are  clay  products  of  the  State  Is  approximately  one  million  dollars.  The  pav- 
ing brick  clays,  which  are  more  properly  called  shales,  occur  mostly  in  the  coal 
measures,  and  are  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  the  northern  half  o(  the 
State,  and  practically  along  its  whole  western  border. 

Paving  brick  have  been  produced  In  the  State  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Thb 
annual  product  is  valued  at  about  four  million  dollars. 

Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  Is  found  In  abundance  In 
many  parts  of  the  State.  Shales  are  to  some  extent  employed,  and  many  impure 
fire  clays.  They  carry  a  comparatively  high  per  cent  of  fluxing  impurities.  For 
the  better  grades  of  ware,  those  free  from  iron  are  selected.  The  industry  is 
not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  and  there  remain  splendid  opportunities  for  Its  de- 
velopment.   The  value  of  the  annual  product  Is  not  far  from  (300,000. 

Kaolins,  or  clays  which  rank  commercially  as  kaolins  owing  to  their  free- 
dom from  iron,  are  confined  mostly  to  the  southern  and  especially  to  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  State.  They  occur  abundantly  in  pockets  In  the  lime- 
stone rocks.  Their  production  ia  confined  almost  wholly  to  Johnson  and  Bollin- 
ger counties.  The  product  is  mostly  shipped  out  of  the  State.  It  Is  probable 
that  with  more  careful  methods  of  sorting  and  handling  this  clay,  the  demand 
for  It  will  Increase,  and  that  the  Industry  will  become  a  larger  one  In  the  future. 

The  terra  cotta  industry  depends  for  success  upon  artistic  skill  and  ability 
to  mix  and  handle  clays.  In  order  to  mould,  417  &nd  burn  the  large  and  elegant 
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pieces  which  In  rocent  yeara  have  been  produced 
tn  St.  Louis  for  structural  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

The  tile  and  Sower  pot  Industries  are  scattered 
over  the  State,  the  drain  tile  plants  being  chleflr  _„ 
confined  to  the  northern  portion,  while  the  rooQng       ^^^ 
tile  are   manufactured   only   In   St.   Louis.   Alto- 
gether the  annual  output  of  these  products  will  not 
exceed  |150,000  In  value. 

In  former  years  immense  quantities  of  surface 
rlay,  known  as  "gumbo"  has  been  burned  tor  bal- 
last along  the  railroads  crossing  the  prairies  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State.  In  some  years,  the 
product  has  been  valued  at  over  one  million  dol- 
lars, Gumbi 
The  clay  Industries  of  the  State  are  In  a  flourishing  condition,  the  annual  i  m 
output  ranging  from  eight  to  ten  million  dollars, 

Missouri  is  no  less  well  supplied  with  building  stones  than  with  claya  They 
are  found  In  every  section  of  the  State.  In  the  coal  measures,  in  the  north  and 
west  limestones  and  sandstones  are  omnipresent,  and  there  are  several  beds  of 
marble  o(  good  color  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  The  limestones  and  sand- 
stones  are  worked  locally  In  all  sectlone  of  this  district,  and  the  limestones  are 
•xtenslTely  Quarried  In  Jackson  and  Buchanan  counties,  while  In  Johnson  county 
and  Warrensburg,  a  number  of  large  quarries  have  been  operated  for  many  years 
In  the  massive  beds  of  brown  sandstones  which  occur  there.  In  the  lower  car- 
boniferous formation,  which  extends  from  Clark  county.  In  the  northeast,  to  Mc- 
donald, In  the  southwest,  and  along  Its  southeastern  extension  through  Lincoln, 
St  Charlee,  and  St.  Louis  Into  Ste.  Genevieve  counties,  immense  quantities  of  . 
high  grade  limestone  are  quarried.  It  Is  durable  and  much  of  It  readily  submits  ^^ 
to  line  tool  work  and  carving,  and  It  takes  a  good  polish.  The  beds  vary  in  color  the 
from  white  to  drab,  and  many  of  them  are  filled  with  fossils,  which  add  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  stone  when  polished.  Immense  quantities  of  these 
Umeetonee  are  quarried  In  the  city  of  St  Louis,  for  foundations,  buildings,  curb- 
inga,  paving  stones,  etc.,  while  at  Carthage,  in  southwest  Missouri,  they  are 
quarried  on  a  large  scale  for  high  grade  structural  work,  monuments,  etc.  The 
Jasper  county  court  house,  at  Carthage,  built  of  Carthage  limestone.  Is  one  of  the 
bandsomest  stone  buildings  In  the  west 
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COUNTIES    PRODUCING   COAL,    LEAD    AND    ZINC    DURING  THE  YEAR  1902,  OUTPUT  OF  EACH 

AND  VALUE    OF  SAME. 


I 

TONS  OF 

AMOUNT  REc'd 

TONS    OP 

AMOUNT  REc'd 

TONS  OP 

AMOUNT  REC*D 

TOTAL  rec'd 

COUNTIM 

ZINC  ORE 

POR  ZINC 

COAL 

FOR   COAL 

LEAD  ORE 

POR  LEAD  ORE 

FOR  COAL,  LEAD 

MINED 

PRODUCT 

MINED 

PRODUCT 

MINED 

AND  ZINC 

Adair 

1 

312,403 

$         384,926 

$         384,926 

Audrain 

1 

33,435 

52,467 

52,467 

Barry 

U5 

$                1,610 

1,610 

Barton 

200,433 

238,308 

238,308 

Bates 

359,061 

381,508 

381,508 

Benton 

800 

21,600 

272 

$             13,290 

34,890 

Boone 

23,609 

36,307 

i 

36,307 

Caldwell 

'»,853 

19,902 

. 

19,902 

Callaway 

24,483 

40,660 

40,660 

Camden 

85 

3,825 

3,825 

Carroll 

',985 

3,670 

3,670 

Cass 

»,35o 

3,037 

3,037 

Cedar 

3,»07 

4,602 

4,602 

Chariton 

1 
1 

2,025 

3,592 

3,592 

Christian 

I  go 

8,100 

8,100 

Clay 

8,052 

13,688 

1 

13,688 

Cole 

1,045 

1,822 

107 

4,708 

6,530 

Cooper 

945 

2,170 

2,170 

Crawford 

172 

7,908 

7,908 

Dade 

150 

4,200 

5,180 

7,453 

90 

4,140 

15,793 

Franklin 

1,309 

63,403 

63,403 

Greene 

1,444 

42,874 

342 

15,500 

58,374 

Grundy 

34,936 

63,232 

63,232 

Henry 

91,616 

149,718 

149,718 

Hickory 

21 

546 

43 

1,892 

2,438 

Howard 

4,350 

9,050 

9,050 

Jasper 

^        1 

i93,35< 

5,997,029 

23,253 

1,045,720 

7,042,749 

Jackson 

21,000 

52,500 

52,500 

Jefferson 

2,023 

26,299 

750 

36,888 

63,187 

Johnson 

539,612 

16,517 

16,517 

Lafayette 

8,500 

920,479 

920,479 

Lawrence 

14,343 

420,300 

460 

21,066 

441,366 

Linn 

79,221 

139,440 

139,440 

Livingstone 

800 

1,400 

1,400 

Macon 

»,>98,i33 

1,330,107 

1,330,107 

Madison 

3,881 

*          176,970 

225,878 

MiUer 

89 

3,782 

3,782 

Moniteau 

832 

28,998 

143 

338 

866 

44,801 

74,137 

Monroe 

1,980 

3,465 

3,465 

Morgan 

446 

557 

160 

7,520 

8,077 

Montgomery 

2,400 

4,650 

4,650 

Newton 

ai,434 

504,763 

3,213 

144,087 

648,850 

Nodaway 

1,590 

4,372 

4,372 

Ozark 

400 

4,400 

4,400 

Putnam 

1*5,543 

191,854 

191,857 

Ralls 

20,150 

28,355 

28,355 

Randolph 

450,181 

526,933 

526,933 

Ray 

I 

280,162 

450,633 

450,633 

St.  Clair 

3,»39 

5,663 

5,663 

St.   Francois 

88,734 

3,592,938 

3,592,938 

Saline 

205 

512 

512 

Schuyler 

3,373 

4,974 

4,974 

Vernon 

207,126 

226,964 

226,964 

Washington 

2,794 

120,343 

120,343 

Wright 

TOTAL     1902 

10 

200 

29 

1,276 

1,476 

1  234,903 

$    7,052,819 

4,063,572 

$  5,325,832 

126,829 

$    5,367,065 

$  17,745,716 

TOTAL    1903 

DECREASE 

:  212,257 

7,216,738 

4,600,000 

6,716,000 

142,547 

7,002,936 

20,935,674 

22,646 

INCREASE 

163,919 

536,428 

$  1,390,168 

15,718 

$    1,635,871 

$  3,189,958 

♦Nickel  and  Cobalt  f 

>roduct  190 

2,  48,908.       N 

fickel  and  Cob 

»alt  to  be  added 

to  above  fi| 

(ures  for  1903,  ] 

product  valued 

at  5300,000. 
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The  Silurian  formations  which  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  aouthern  balf  of 
the  State,  and  outcrop  in  a  few  counties 
north  of  the  Missouri  river,  supply  endless 
quantities  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  of 
many  varieties;  wblle  along  the  southern 
tier  of  counties,  and  the  southeast  border  ol 
this  formation  very  handsome  marhlea  occur 
in  thick  beds  and  varying  colors,  from  cream, 
pink  and  rose  tints  to  dark  chocolate.  Tbey 
take  a  high  polish  and  will  doubdess  In  time 


t  i)resent  a 


Ittle  developed, 


vary  much  In  quaiiiy  In  different  1 
3  and  malie  an  excellent  flagfiing  a 
They   are   generally   i 


)  lack  of 

lidewalk  ma- 
lagneslan.   and 


be  extensively  quarried, 
trausporiation  facilities. 

The  Silurian  limestor 
times  the  beds  are  thin  si 
terlal,  but  more  often  they  i 
often  slllelous  and  very  hard,  although  they  dress  well  and  make  handsome 
building  stone.  The  first  story  of  the  new  building  of  the  School  of  Mines,  at 
Rolla,  Is  built  of  magneslan  limestone  quarried  in  Phelps  county. 

Sandstones  are  also  abundant  in  this  formation,  and  are  extensively  used  (or 
local  purposes,  especially  for  sidewalks,  culverts,  and  foundations. 

In  southeastern  Missouri,  the  Archean  granites  and  porphyries  are  quar- 
ried on  a  large  scale,  the  latter  for  paving  stones,  and  the  former  for  both  pav- 
ing stones  and  dimension  material.  The  granites  occur  in  Shannon,  Reynolds, 
Wayne,  Madison,  Iron,  Washington,  St.  Francois,  and  Ste.  Genevieve  counties. 
The  quarrying  of  granite  has  been  conllned  to  outcrops  along  the  lines  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  and  Belmont  Branch  railroads.  These  rocks  occur 
in  color  varying  from  gray  to  pink  and  red;  some  are  fine  grained,  and  some 
coarse,  while  all  take  a  high  polish  and  are  readily  tool  worked.  Blocks  of  any  de- 
sirable size  are  obtainable.  The  Allen  monument,  erected  In  Plltsfleld,  Massachu- 
setts, was  taken  from  quarries  of  the  Syenite  Granite  Company,  at  Granltevllle, 
Iron  county.  It  is  forty-two  feet  high  and  four  and  one-half  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  Is  a  single  piece  of  granite.  The  columns  In  front  of  the  Studet>aker 
building,  in  Chicago,  ten  In  number,  each  eighteen  feet  high,  four  and  one- 
half  feet  In  diameter,  and  weighing  about  eighteen  tons,  were  quarried  and 
dressed  by  tbls  company. 

The  area  In  which  gas,  oil,  and  asphaltum  are  found  ts  everywhere  under- 
laid by  the  beds  of  the  lower  coal  measures,  the  equivalent  of  the  Cherokee 
shales  of  the  Kansas  geological  survey.  The  lower  coal  measures  are  bere  ' 
made  up  o(  thin  alternating  beds  of  shale,  sandstone  and  coal.  These  beds  are 
extremely  Irregular,  varying  decidedly  In  thickness  within  short  distances,  and 
also  frequently  changing  in  composition.  Some  of  the  sandstones,  especially 
those  near  the  middle  and  base  of  the  formation,  are  saturated  with  asphaltum 
and  asphaltlc  oil.  The  lower  coal  measures  thin  out  rapidly  with  asphaltum 
and  Anally  disappear.  This  formation  rests  upon  the  MlaaiBalppian  limestone, 
which  dips  strongly  to  the  northwest  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  feet  to  the  mile. 
By  reference  to  the  geological  map  of  Missouri,  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
lower  coal  measures  enter  the  State  from  Kansas  In  the  northwest  part  ot 
Jasper  county.  In  this 
geological  horizon,  and 
especially  witbin  the 
neighborhood  of  about 
15  to  25  miles  from  its 
eastern  border,  will 
probably  be  found  the 
most  profitable  depoaita 
of  asphalt  oil  and  as- 
phaltum. Farther  t  o 
the  west,  within  certain 
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limits,  will  be  found  whatever  oil  and  gas  there  is  In  the  State.  The 
whole  northwestern  corner  of  the  State  Is  overlaid  by  the  upper  coal  measures. 
The  lower  coai  measures  in  Missouri  are  outlined  on  their  southern  edge  by 
rather  thick  beds  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  tlieae  coal  measures  everywhere 
overlie  the  Burlington  period 
of  the  MlBSisslppIan  lime- 
stone. Between  the  top  of 
the  Mississippi  an  and  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  coal 
measures  wilt  be  found  what 
ever  profitable  deposits  of 
petroleum,  natural  gas.  as- 
phaltic  oil  and  asphaltum 
may  exist  in  any  locality  In 
this  region. 

A  further  examination  of 
ihe  geological  map  of  Mis- 
souri will  show  that  the  St. 
l.ouis  and  San  Francisco 
Railway  practically  outlines 
the  crest  of  the  Ozark  uplift, 
the  drainage  being  on  either 
side  of  the  railway  system.  The  Ozark  mountains  are  represented  by  a  very 
greatly  eroded  plateau,  and  a  cross-section  shows  sharp  fractured  and  faulted 
folds  at  and  on  either  side  of  the  crest.  In  the  deep  fisBures  formed  by  these 
fractures.  eEr"(^i(tlly  in  the  southwestern  part  are  found  veins  of  lead  and  zinc. 
Farther  west,  where  the  folds  are  more  gentie  and  are  not  fractured,  and  where 
they  extend  through  the  lower  coal  measures,  will  be  found  whatever  profita- 
ble deposits  of  oil  or  gas  may  occur  in  the  State. 

Passing  from  the  Kansas  oil  field  eastward  into  Missouri,  the  Cherokee 
shales  rise  rapidly  until  they  come  to  the  surface  along  the  line  of  contact  be- 
tween the  coal  measures  and  the  lower  carboniferous,  as  outlined  on  the  geolog- 
ical map.  From  the  Kansas  field,  going  eastward,  the  opportunities  for  evapora- 
tion  are  constantly  greater,  and  the  volatile  products  being  given  oft,  there  is 
left,  first,  a  thick  oil,  nest  aspbaltic  oil  containing  about  equal  parta  of  asphalt 
and  lubricating  oil,  and  lastly,  where  the  sandstones  of  the  Cherokee  beds  come 
to  the  surface  along  the  feather  edge  of  contact,  nothing  but  the  residual  asphalt. 
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which  ntnrates  the  rocka,  U  left  This  uph&ltlc  nnditoiu  baa  a  tblckiuaB, 
near  Sheldon,  of  24  feet,  and  near  Liberal  of  20  feet,  and  ontcropa  at  vartouB 
points  along  the  contact  twrder  throughout  the  Btate.  This  asphaltlc  eandstone 
Is  a  natural  paving  material,  such  as  has  been  used  for  many  years  In  Germany, 
and  Is  now  being  developed  In  California  and  Kentucky.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  Important  resources  of  Missouri. 

Midway  between  this  asphaltic  rock  and-  the  Kansas  oil  Held,  drill  holes 
along  the  western  border  of  Missouri  strike  the  thick,  tenacious  asphaltlc  oil 
before  mentloaed.  Thia  oil  frequently  drains  out  of  rocks  and  spreads  upon 
the  surface  of  seepage  springe,  forniiag  the  so-called  "tar  springs."  It  Is  fre- 
quently used  by  farmers  aa  a  natural  lubricant.  Chemically,  It  may  be  separated 
Into  the  fln^at  kind  of  lubricating  oil  and  a  superior  grade  of  asphalt 

Few  countries  In  the  world  possess  so  abundant  a  supply  of  potable  water 
as  the  State  of  Missouri.  This  la  especially  true  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
State,  which  may  be  called  a  region  of  springs.    Two  of  the  largest  rivers  In 


the  world,  the  Hlanurl  and  the  HlaalMlppl,  traverse  the  breadth  and  length 
ol  this  State,  and  into  the  drainage  boolns  of  these  two  itreams  flow  manr  large 
tributaries,  nearly  oU  tbe  latter  being  led  by  springs  of  remarkable  slse  and 
purity  of  water.  North  of  the  Hlssoorl  river  the  State  Is  coverod  by  gladol  drift. 
Here  the  springs  ore  small  and  less  fraqnent,  but  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
water  Is  everywhere  obtained  from  wells  In  the  glacial  gravels.  South  of  tbe 
Missouri  the  drift  Is  absent,  and  eroslfln  has  generally  cut  deep  vaUeys  along 
the  borders  of  tbe  Ocark  plateau.  Here  are  found  some  of  the  largest  and 
purest  springs  in  the  world— In  fact,  nearly  every  farm  possesses  one  or  more 
sprlnga  of  some  sort.  As  exafflples  of  soma  of  the  great  springs,  Oreer  spring 
In  Oregon  county,  has  a  flow  of  42,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  4GS,SS0,OOO  gal- 
lons per  day.  Mammoth  spring.  In  Sfaoiinon  county,  has  a  flow  of  35,280  cubic 
feet  per  minute;  Blue  or  Round  spring.  In  the  same  county,  has  a  Sow  ol  26,600 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  Bennett's  spring.  In  Dalloa  county,  has  a  flow  of  1,600 
cubic  feet  per  minute;  Ha  Ha  Tonka  spring.  In  Camden  county,  has  a  flow  of 
14,760  cubic  feet  per  minute;  Meramec  spring  In  Rielpe  county  has  a  flow  of 
7,600  cubic  feet  per  minute;  while  Mammoth  spring  In  Arkansas,  Just  over 
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the  Missouri  line,  has  a  flow  of  21,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  These  waters  coa- 
tala  from  twelve  to  eighteen  grains  of  mineral  matter  to  the  gallon — mainly 
caibonatea  ot  lime  and  magnesia. 

The  State  abounds  In  mineral  springs,  representing  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  mineral  water,  many  of  them  being  excellently  equipped  with  hotels,  bath 
houses  and  pleasure  grounds,  rendering  them  attractive  health  resorts.  Some  ot 
them  have  acquired  more  than  a  local  reputation.  The  largest  and  most  popular 
resort  In  the  State  Is  Excelsior  Springs,  in  Clay  county,  a  beautiful  little  city 
lighted  by  electricity  and  with  a  good  sewer  system,  fine  hotels,  bath  houses,  and 
ample  pleasure  grounds,  all  of  which  have  been  developed  since  the  discovery  of 
the  springs  In  1S80.  The  two  most  important  of  the  springs  here  are  the  "Re- 
gent" and  "Slloam,"  both  ferro-manganese  waters  which  have  their  source  in  the 
coal  measures  shales  In  the  "Regent"  spring,  the  manganese  bicarbonate. 
(.^821  grains  per  gallon)   aids  in  the  aaslmllation  In  the  human  system  ot  the 

ferrous  bicarbonate 
<  3.4376  grains  per 
gallon).  Two  drill 
wells,  the  "Sulpbo- 
saline,"  IISO  feet 
deep  and  the  "Salt- 
Eulpbur,"  1370  feet 
deep,  have  been  sunk 
In  the  vicinity,  fur- 
nishing sulpho-sallne 
waters  which  are  a 
fortunate  combina- 
tion with  the  ferro- 
manganese,  as  they 
counteract  the  as- 
tringent properties  of 
the  latter.  The  "Re- 
gent" and  "Sulpho- 
sallne"  waters  are 
carbonated  and  ship- 
ped to  all  parts  ot 
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the  cotmtnr.    The  almllarltj'  ol  these  waters  to  those  of  St.  Morltz  and  Mont 
d'Or,  In  Switzerland  and  Prance,  has  been  shown. 

Among  other  noted  chalybeate  springs  In  the  State  are  Pertle  Springs,  in 
Johnaon  county;  Eldorado 
Springs,  Cedar  county;  Randolph 
Springs,  In  Randolph  county; 
White  Springs,  Madison  county; 
Lebanon  Magnetic  Well,  La- 
clede county,  and  Paris  Springs, 
Lawrence  county. 

Of  the  alkaline  waters.  Pan- 
acea Spring,  In  Barry  county; 
the  Windsor  Springs.  Henry 
county;  Climax  Springs,  Camden 
county;  Siloam  Springs,  Howell 
county;  Plattsburg  Spring,  Clin- 
ton county;  Cusenbury  Spring,  Jackson  county;  (he  artesian  well,  at  Clinton, 
Henry  county,  and  the  Nevada  well,  Vernon  counly,  may  be  mentioned. 

Ot  the  sulphatlc  waters,  the  B.  B.  Springs,  of  Pike  county,  carrying  569  grains 
of  saline  matter  to  the  gallon,  of 
wblch  475  are  manganeslan  sul- 
phate, or  epaom  salts,  and  the 
Linevllle  mineral  well,  In  Mercer 
county,  carrying  180  grains  of  g^  Sp^^, 
sodium  sulpbBte  to  the  gallon, 
and  Chouteau  Springe,  In  Cooper 
county,  are  the  most  prominent. 
Of  the  muriatic  waters,  Sweet 
Springs,  In  Saline  county,  was, 
until  the  burning  of  Its  large  ho- 
tel a  few  years  ago.  one  of  the 
most  popular  resorts  In  the  State. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  this  . 

water  Is  now  carbonated  and  ,,,11, 
shipped.  McAllster  Springs,  In 
the  same  county,  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  health  resort.  The 
Montesano  Springs,  In  Jefferson  county,  and  the  Belcher  artesian  well.  In  St. 
Louis;  the  Monegaw  Springs  of  St.  Clalr  county;  the  Spauldlng  artesian  well  In 
Rails  county.  Interesting  aa  one  of  the  oldest  artesian  wells  In  the  country,  haT' 
Ing  been  sunk  in  1823, 
the  Brunswick  deep 
well.  In  Charlton  coun- 
ty ;  the  artesian  wells 
In  Henry  county;  the 
Bulpho-sallne  wells  at 
Excelsior  Springs.  In 
Clay  county,  already  re- 
ferred to,  are  all  types 
of  this  group. 

A  number  of  flowing 
artesian  areas  have 
been  discovered  In  the 
State,  One  In  the  north- 
east corner  extends 
from  Clark  to  Pike 
county;  there  Is  an- 
other In  St.  Louis  coun- 
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ty;  one  oo  botb  sides  ol 
the  Miaaouri  river,  in 
the  central  part  of  the 
State,  exteniiing  from 
Jefferson  City  to  Malta 
Bend;  one  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  Stale; 

on  the  Osage ;  one  at 
Clinton,  In  Henry  coun- 
ty; one  In  Vernon  coun- 
ty; one  1  n  soiilhern 
Christian  county;  one 
In  McDonald  county; 
one  at  Campbell,  in  the 
southeastern  pari  of  the 
State,  and  one  In  Jef- 
ferson county.  Spring- 
field, «  city  of  SO.OM  la- 
hahltants,  gets  lU  en- 
tire water  supply  from  Pul- 
brlght  aprl&s,  situated  four 
miles  from  the  town,  and 
yielding  8,000,000  Kallons 
per  day;  and  Clinton  Is  sup- 
plied by  flowing  artesian 
wellB. 

HlBsourl  baa  recognized 
the  great  and  growing  Im- 
portance of  the  State's  min- 
ing interest  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  technical 
School  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy, a  department  of  the 
State  University,  located  at 
Rolla.  The  School  of  Mines  Is 
well  equipped  In  bulldlnga, 
laboratories,  llbrarlee,  and 
teaching  force  for  excellent 
work.  It  enrolls  anntialty 
two  hundred  students, 
nearly  one  half  from  other 
States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  good  result  of 
its  eatabllsbment  and  main- 
tenance has  been  amply  de- 
monstrated. 


TRANSrOItTATlON  racllltlea  are  es  ^S  sentlal  In  clvll- 
iied  Statpa.  The  roadway,  of  what  J  ever  material.  Is 
necesaary  for  the  exchange  of  ▼  products.  Com- 
merce can  not  exist,  nianu  factories  can  not  ijrosper  with- 
out the  aid  of  adequate  transportation.  Missouri  ranks 
ninth  among  the  Stales  in  present  railway  mileage,  but  with  tbe  com- 
pletion of  systems  under  L'onai ruction  or  planned,  and  the  expansion 
of  lines  now  in  operation,  the  Stale  will  take  higher  rank.  In  navlga- 
Me  waterways  Missouri  is  among  the  leaders,  counting  the  MiBBiBsippl, 
the  Missouri,  and  the  snialler  rivers.  The  commerce  of  Ihe  State  haa 
grown  beyond  the  freight  and  passenger  facilities  and  a,  system  of 
double  tracks  has  been  begun  upon  the  main  lines.  The  canalization  of 
the  larger  rivers  will  come  with  the  Increasing  demand  (or  cheap  and 
augmented  transportation.  Macadamized  roads,  already  largely  con- 
structed in  St.  L«u[s,  Jackson,  Pike.  Jasper.  Doone.  and  other  counties, 
are  being  extended  to  other  sections.  There  Is  an  abundance  of  road 
material  available. 

The  railway  main  line  mileage  in  Missouri,  according  to  the  official  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Railway  and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  ia  6,976.13. 
This  is  an  increase  during  the  last  year  of  573.37  miles.  The  accompa- 
nying railway  map  shows  the  location  and  extent.  The  total  value  of 
the  railways  In  tbe  State,  as  reported  for  taxation,  is  fg6,69S.6G3.ZS. 
There  are  llfty-seven  companies,  operating  147  lines  of  railway.  Trains 
stop  at  1.633  stations.    The  mileage  hy  systems  is: 

Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  ZM  mtles 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 271.91  miles 

Bellevue  Valley  3.57  miles 

Chinago  and  Alton 263.65  miles 

CJhicago,  Burlington  &  Quiney 1,033.05  mllea 

Chicago,  Great  Western  84.46  miles 

Chicago,  Kansas  City  &  Texas 20.20  miles 

(Now   owned   by  and   included   In   the  mileage  of 
Quiney.  Omaha  and  Kansas  City.) 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul   140.27  miles 

Chicago,  Rock, Island  t  Pacific 232.41  miles 

Crystal  Railway  3.50  miles 

Dea  Moines  &  Kansas  City 11. B3  mllea 

(Now  owned  and  included  in  C,  B.  A  Q.) 
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Eiireha  SprlngB  Railway  8.04  miles 

(Now  St  LcuU  A  North  Arkanaaa.) 

Greenfield  &  Northern  37.67  milea 

(Now  Included  in  Frisco.) 
Hamilton  &  KinRston   8,04  mllea 


iii 
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Kanoaa  City  Belt 6,33  n 

Kansas  Ctty  Bridge  Terminal  ^ 8,00  n 

Kansas  City.  Ft,  Smith  £  Southern *9,00  i 

(Now  Included  In  Kansas  CHy  Southern  Mileage,) 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  23fi.01  n 

Kansas  City  &  Independence  Rapid  Transit 11.97  i 

Kansas  City  £  Independence  Air  Line 5.58  n 

The  above  lines  have  been  absorbed  by  and  are  now  known  as 
Kansas  City  Southern  from  Belt  Junction  to  Kansaa  City.  .11.97 
Kansas  City  &  Independence  Air  Line,  Air  Line  Junction 

to  Independence 6.58        17.55  n 

Kansas  City,  Nevada  &  Ft,  Smith 75.52  n 

(Now  included  In  K.  C,  C,  A  Springfield.) 
Kansas  City.  Osceola  &  Southern  115.39  a 

(Now  Included  In  Frisco  mileage,) 
Kansas  City  Suburban  Belt 12.00  n 

(Now  Included  In  Kansas  City  Southern,) 

Kansas  City  Southern  187.97  n 

Kansas  &  Texas  Coal  Company 10,00  n 

(Now  known  ae  Missouri  &  Louisiana.) 
Keokuk  &  Western  69,60  n 

(Now  C,  B.  A  Q.) 

Manufactures  Railway  (In  St.  Louis) 66  n 

Missouri  and  Louisiana  Railway 10.00  d 

Mississippi  River  &  Bonne  Terre  47.17  a 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas   507,31  n 

Missouri  Pacific  A  Iron  Mountain  1,328.07  D 

Missouri   Southern    20.15  n 

Omaha  A  St,  Louis  78.00  n 

(Now  Included  In  Wabash.) 

Paragould  A  Southeastern  13.07  n 

Qulncy,  Omaha  A  Kansas  City  253.39  n 

Rockport,  Langdon  A  Northern 5.60  n 
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St.  Clair,  MadlBon  ft  St.  LouIb  Belt  1.87  miles 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island lO.GEi  miles 

St.  Joseph  Terminal   8.35  miles 

St.  Louis  MerehanlB  Bridge  Terminal  7.44  miles 

St.  Louis  &  Hannibal   103,00  miles 

St.  Louis,  Cape  Girardeau  &  Ft.  Scott 103.50  miles    ' 

(Now  St.  Louis,  Memphis  ft  Southeastern.) 

St,  Louis,  Kennett  ft  Southern  19.25  miles 

(Now  Included  in  St.  Louis  A  Gulf.) 

St.  Loula,  Kansas  City  ft  Colorado 100.00  miles 
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St.  Louis,  Mempliis  &  Soulhpaslern   214.S9  milflp 

St.  Louis  &  Gulf  55.02  miles 

St.  LoulB  &  North  Arkansas  7.82  miles 

SI.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 570.93 

Purchase  of  Kansaa  City.  Ft.   Sootl  &  Meinpiiis  and 

otter  increase  529.09    1.100  02  miles 

St.  Louis  &  Southwestern    127.10  miles 

St,  Loula  Transfer G.50  miles 

Terminal  Railroad  Association  2.29  miles 

Wabaab  377.38  miles 

WllllamsvUle,  Greenville  ft  St.  Louis  25.00  miles 

Leavenworth,  Terminal  A  Briilge  Company 93  miles 

Louisville  &  Nashville.  In  St.  Louis IG  miles 

Pertle  Springs  Railway 2.26  miles 

Hlgglnavtlle  Switch  3.62  miles 

Union  Pacific  Railway,  in  Kansas  City 60  miles 

With  the  completion  of  the  Rock  Island  system  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
City  early  In  the  spring  ot  1904.  there  are  in  operation  connecting  these  two 
cities,  seven  trunk  lines,  St.  Joseph  and  other  cities  are  all  well  supplied  with 
railways. 

The  steam  railroads  now  in  operaiion  In  Missouri  have  all  been  constructed 
since    July   4,    1851,   upon 
which  day  was  begun  thp 
building     ot     the    PaciHc 

lallroftd     from     St.    Louis  - 

westward.  A  locomotive—  1- 

thfl  first  west  of  the  Mis-  I  ^ , 

sieslppl  river— was  put  up-  Jjfc  J 

j    on    the    track    In    1852,   a  -  _    .    -S*-* 

passenger  train  run  to 
Cheltenham,  a  distance  of 
six  miles,  before  the  close 
of  that  year,  and  the  road 
opened  to  Paclflc  (then 
Kranklln)  in  Joly.  1853. 
During  the  next  decade 
the  Paclflc  road  was  com- 
pleted t  o  Sedalla.  the  *  ►"kioiit  stk.^mf.k  o.s  the  MiasorHi  Rnra. 
Southwest     Branch    (now 

the  SI.  I.ouis  and  San  Francisco)  to  Rolla,  the  Si.  1-ouls  and  iron  Mountain  to 
Pilot  Knnh.  the  North  Missouri  (now  the  St,  Louia.  Kansas  City  and  NorihPrnI 
to  Macon,  ihe  Hanntl)al  ami  St,  Joseph  to  Si,  Jowoph.  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  to 
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Slkeston,  and  fort^^-four  miles  ol  track  were  laid  od  the  Platte  County  (now  tbe 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs)  road,  making  In  all  SOO  miles  of 
railroad  in  tbe  State, 

Following  the  war  period,  during  the  years  from  1865  lo  1873,  occurred  the 
memorable  era  of  railroad  expansion  in  the  United  States.  The '35,000  miles  of 
railroad  in  this  country  grew  to  71,000.  Missouri  led  the  average  State,  her  mile- 
age being  more  than  trebled.  Increasing  to  2,SG0.  Increase  during  the  subsequent 
years,  was  also  rapid,  until  the  mileage  of  6,996,13 — at  present  over  7,000 — was 
reached. 


18521-6  MILES 
18541-38  MILES 
18551-139  MILES 
18601^-817  MILES 
1870^^^-2,000  MILES 
ie80l^i^^HiHB-3,966  MILES 
1890  i^HBI^B^^H 
1900  ^l^BB^MaHi 
1904  ^^■^■■■^H 


ITATU 

MUsoori 
Arl(ans» 
lllinoti 
Kins:,s 

.»,u 

6,777   S   77,44»,iot  S 
3,o;i        14,051,139 
10,079        77,878.671 
8,7.6        57,883.714 
9,236        46.°o8.51o 

"'.til 
T,7l6 
6,»70 
♦,9«i 

6,142  MILES 
■-6.887  MILES 
■■•7,000  MILES 


OBOWTH    OV   BAILWAT    Il]I.EAaX    IN    HISSODU. 


Electricity  has  witbln  the  last  few  years  begun  to  be  employed  as  motive 
power.  Electric  roads  have  been  built  in  St.  Louis,  St,  Charles,  Jackson, 
Buchanan,  Jaaper  and  other  counties  and  the  outlook  Is  for  great  extension  of 
these  and  other  electric  suburban  and  interurban  lines. 

The  river  traffic  of  Missouri  would  be  largely  increased  if  proper  govern-    ^^ 
mental  support  was  given  lo  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  navigable 
channels.    This  traffic,  which  has  declined  for  years,  because  of  the  building  of 
railroads,  has  begun  to  Increase  and  will  continue  to  grow  as  the  value  of  the 
rivers,  as  competitive  and  supplementary  to  the  railroads.  Is  appreciated. 

The  country  roads  have  shown  Improvement  in  the  last  fe-w  years. 
Every  part  of  the  Statp  \s  rca.hed  by  them  and  a  system  of  aclenllflc  super- 
vision and  cash  Ijoxes  for  road  purposes,  with  the  abundance  of  road  material  at  1 
hand,  will  make  the  road  and  highway  system  of  Missouri  unsurpaaBed  by  that 
of  any  State.  Additional  statistics  as  to  mileage  of  the  various  roads,  steam, 
electric,  gravel,  and  earth,  and  thp  waterways,  are  set  forth  In  other  chaptera. 
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Transportation  facllltlee  in  Missouri  are  being  conBtantly  Increased  and 

Improved.    The  rolling  stock  and  equipment  of  the  railways  is  of  the  best.  Every 

section  of  the  State  Is  reached  by  one  or  more  eteam  railroads.    In  provision  for 

CoMtint  inFrour  in    eas;  access  to  profitable  markets,  Missouri  with  an  abundance  of  local  roada, 

tnnipamijon         iq  the  heart  of  the  continent,  traversed  by  the  great  transcontinental  Unea  o( 

traffic.  Is  unexcelled  for  situation  and  transportation. 


I'llB     PIKE,     MABION 


iSSOL'Kl  has  the  largest    permanent    productive 
school  fund  o(  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Id   the  United   States.    In    1900,    13,385.628 
children  attended   school,  or  17,6  per  cent  or 
the  population.     In  Missouri  In  the  same  year. 
604,111  children  attended  school,  or  19,4  per  cent  of  the  popu- 

The  school  attendance  for  MIseourl  was  ahove  that  (or  the 
United  States  at  every  age  period.  From  5  to  7  yeara,  the  at-  ■ 
tendance  iu  MlSEOUri  was  50.3  per  cent,  while  in  the  United 
States  It  was  48.1  per  cent.  From  10  to  14  years,  the  attend- 
ance In  Missouri  was  B3.4  per  cent,  and  In  the  United  States 
only  79.8  per  cent.  From  15  to  20  years,  the  attendance  In 
Missouri  was  31.2  per  cent,  while  In  the  United  Slates  It  was 
26. S  per  cent. 

The  efFect  of  education  upon  illiteracy  Is  shown  b;  the 
censuG  llgures  of  three  decades.  Here  again  Missouri  leads. 
In  1880  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  Missouri  was  13.4.  while 
in  the  United  States  it  was  17.  In  1890  it  bad  fallen  for  the 
United  Slates  to  13.3  per  cent,  while  In  Missouri  It  had  de- 
creased to  9.1  per  cent.  In  1900  the  percentage  tor  the  United 
States  was  10.7.  while  in  Missouri  It  had  fallen  to  the  very 
low  [lercentage  of  6.4.  The  decrease  in  Illiteracy  in  Missouri 
has  been  absolute  as  well  as  relative.  The  actual  number  of 
illiterates  In  ISSO  was  208,754,  while  in  1900  there  were  only 
152.844.  During  the  same  period  the  actual  ntunber  o(  Illit- 
erates In  tlie  United  States,  outside  of  Missouri  had  In- 
creased. 

Ill 
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Missouri  has  school 
property  valued  at 
142,600.117.  Nearly 
eleven  mil  Hon  dollars 
are  annual  lir  expended 
for  schools. 

There  Is  a  total 
enrollment  t  n  Mis- 
souri schools  of  780,- 
641  pupils,  with  20,166 
teachers  Tliere  are 
In  the  State  283 
public  high  schools,  with  23,880  pupils;  9,119 
rural  and  Ii23  city  and  lown  districts. 

Over  25  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  spent 

for  Missouri  public    slIiooIs   comes    from   State 

and   interest    on    public    lunds.      The 

scliool  Idea  Is  a  mean  between  entire 

local  control  and  local  ta\atlon  on  the  one  hand, 

and  large  State  control  and  State  taxation  upon  the 

The  Missouri  conslltutlon  requires  that  St 
least  one-fourth  of  the  Slate  revenue  be  set  apart 
Cor  llie  public  schools.  The  legislature,  liowever, 
has  for  years,  set  apart  one-third  for  the  purpose, 
not  includlne  amounts  for  the  State  University  and 
normal  schools.  This  la  unexcelled  by  any  otlier 
State  in  the  Union. 

Missouri  expends  In  a  single  year  for  sctioolB, 
public,  private  and  denominational,  tlO,9G9,828. 
This  is  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  assessed 
V  a1  uation  o!  the  State.  1 1  Is  more  than  tour  times  as 
iiiucli  as  Is  expended  upon  all  the  branches  of  the 
Slate  government,  legislative.  Judicial,  and  execu- 
tive, excepting  schools. 

Missouri  expends  annually  for  schools  more 
than  the  entire  cost  of  the  State  governments  of 
Iowa  and  Kansas,  or  of  Illinois  and  Nebraska  com- 

The  average  rale  ot  school  tax  is  57  cents  on 
the  tlOO  valuation. 
The  enumeration  shows  a  grand  total  of  974,923  cbil- 
(Iren  ot  school  age,  6  to  20  years;   white — male,  471,522; 
female.   454,949;    total,   926.471;    colored— male,   24,543;    fe- 
male, 2;;,909;  total,  4S.452. 

The  total  permanent  school  funds.  State  school,  semi- 
nary, county  school,  township  school,  and  special  district, 
aggregate  |13.03^,99T.     Private  and  church  schools  have  an 

The  school  enrollment  Is  704,193;  divided  as  follows: 
White— male,  338,927;  female,  334,009;  total,  672,936.  Col- 
ored—male, ]4,7aO;  female,  1G,497;  total.  31.259.  There  are  10,101  school  houses 
for  while  children  In  Missouri,  and  450  tor  colored  children.  The  two  races  have 
separate  schools.  The  general  average  for  teachers'  wages  in  the  district  schools 
la  1308.52.  There  are  "50.000  volumes  la  the  district  school  libraries  of  Missouri. 
By  the  time  Missouri  came  Into  the  Union,  educatlocal  sentiment  had  become 
quite  general  within  her  borders.  The  liberal  grants  of  land  from  the  Federal 
Government  tor  educational  purposes  had  the  double  effect  of  emphasizing  the 
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edm'ational  needs  of 
the    new    country 
and  o(  lightei 
the     burdens 
the   ppople    1 
meeling  them. 

The  orii 
constitution 

the  State,  adopted 
In  1820.  made  iiro- 
vision  for  free  sflio 
and  called   Ihi 

of  the  legislature  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  Slate  University.  In  tlip 
lunguage  of  the  nviaed  conatUiitlon  of 
"A  genera!  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  intelligence  being  esHenllal  1o  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  the  General  Aaaem- 
bly  ahall  ealabllah  and  luaiolaln  tree 
schools  for  the  Bratuiloiia  inatrui'tion 
of  all  persona  Id  this  State  ijeiween  the 
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np:^  of  five  and  tTfenty-one  yeara."  The 
revision  of  1875  changed  the  period  ot 
free  achoolltig  to  that  between  tbe  Bges  of 
six  and  twenty  years.  Tlie  early  leglsla- 
tiires  took  up  ihe  iraporiant  matter  ol  pro- 
viding free  achoola  and  following  sea- 
e<]  and  added  to  exiating 

With  the  decadence  of 
the  old  sentiments  which 
hroughi     the    private 
BchoolH  into  existence  the 
public  school  took  on  oew 
life  and  power.     Support 
cheerfully, 
belter  equipment  resulted 
and    teachers    of  higher 
QiialidfationB  were  In  de- 
mand.   A  united  pride  In 
ihe  iiuMlf  school  and  Its 
willinK  siipport  gave  it  a 
j-Mowih    n  n  d    popularity 
wlui'h    few     States    have 
linown.     Within   the   last 
decade  Missouri  has  per- 
haps Invested 
a  larger    per 
cent    of    her 
wealth     In 
public  school 
property  than 
has  any  other 
State    In  the 
same    period. 
This  is  espe- 
cially true  of 
I  HJUB  BciiooL  uRADEs.  the    p  u  b  1 1  c 

high  school.  Only  a  generation  ago  tbe  primary  schools  of  this  class  which  were 
respectably  housed  could  be  enumerated  in  numbers  ot  one  flgure;  to-day  they 
are  numbered  by  scores,  and  the  growth  In  efficiency  seems  to  have  been  commen- 
surate with  that  of  physical  equipment.  As  late  as  1890  only  23  high  schools 
were  accredited  by  the  State  University,  now  122  are  so  accredited — a  growth  of 
over  450  per  cent — notbwithstandlng  the  requirements  for  such  honor  have  been 
Increased  within  the  period.  The  popularity  of  the  public  high  school,  as 
marked  by  this  Increased  equipment  and  greater  scholarship,  Is  well  founded 
and  will  endure,  A  much  larger  percentage  of  Miasourl  children  are  now  111 
school,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  entire  school  enrollment  are  now  In  the 
public  high  school,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  the  population  are  now  in 
higher  Institutions  of  learning  than  at  any  previous  time.  These  facts  need  no 
comment  further  than  the  statement  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  growth  In 
educational  sentiment  rather  than  merely  an  expreaslo;i  of  our  increased 
wealth. 

The  public  school  statistics  of  Missouri  show  these  interesting  figures: 
school  districts— rural,  9,119;  city  and  town.  G23;  teachers— rural,  10,393:  city 
and  town,  C,530;  ennmeratlon^rural,  482,284;  city  and  town.  492,639;  earoll- 
ment — rural,  402,496;  city  and  town,  301,248;  average  length  of  term  in  days — 
rural,  12C;  city  and  town,  J71.  Three  and  tbi-ee-fourths  per  cent  ot  the  pupils  en- 
rolled are  in  the  high  schools.  The  high  school  graduates  numbered  last  year 
7,143. 
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Early  in  tbe  blstory  of  tbla  State  when  there  were  no  fre^*  achoolH 
the  secondary  srade  the  churches  came  to  the  front  and  provided  acade- 
mies which  were  the  worthy  forerunnersof  the  present  Byatem  of  litgh 
HchoolB.      The    academies    did    almost    nothing    wltt)    the    hi|>lipr 
branches  of  knowledge  until   the  wonderful  development  of   th' 
public  school  system  provided  the  high  school  lor  the  field 
occupied  by  the  academy.    To  avoid  competition  with  the  free 
school  and  to  meet  a  new  demand,  that  for  higher  education, 
these  academies  took  up  the  advanced  work  and  more  nearly    ■ 
occupied  the  sphere  o[  the  college.    The  importance  of  these 
transitional  Institutions  which  came  in  our  day  of  need  and 
which  have  changed  their  sphere  o(  activity  from  time  to 
time  as  the  varying  needs  of  the   community    dictated,   can 
not  he  overestimated.    Pounded  by  the  churches,  their  facui- 
ties  were  composed  of  Christian  men  and  women  whose  ster- 
ling worth  was  an  important  factor  in  fostering  high  charac- 
ter and  noble  ideals  among  our  people.      The   academy   or   col- 
lege, as  frequently  called  and  Bomellmes  properly,  at  once  be- 
came the  center  of  Influence  for  culture  in  its  community  and  a^ 
its  students  went  out  Into  the  surrounding  country  to  teach  or  proa 
or  build  homes,  the  culture  of  (he  college  life  went  with  them.    As 
remarked  by  an  observing  citizen  of  the    State:      "One   can   easily 
detect  the  Influence  of  the  college  lite  whenever  he  comes  within 
Ofty  miles  of  one  of  these  Institutions." 

The  product  of  these  modest  forerunners  of  the  present  high 
school  and  the  modern  college  became  the  patrons  and  champions 
of  our  Inslitutioas  of  broader  culture,  thus  bringing  to    tbls 
and  future  generations  a  rich  heritage   in    consequence   of    tbc 
wisdom,  seif-Bacrlflce  and  earnest  labors  of  the  pioneers. 

Many  of  these  academies  passed  out  of  existence  when  th'^ 
public  high   Gchool   came  to  occupy    their    sphere    of    activity. 
Others  moved  up  to  a  higher  plane  and  continue  to  serve    an 
Important  purpose  by  giving  an  opportunity    for    higher   work 
preparing  for  a  University.     In  these    Institutions    many    boys 
and  girls  who  have  graduated  trom  the  high  school,  but  are 
yet  young  and  immature,    may   pursue   their  college   work 
near  home  and  Ic  an  atmosphere  more  congenial  to  tbeir 
present  needs  than  tbat  of  a  larger  and  higher  Institution. 
Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  present  need  of  the 
advanced  academy  and  small  college,  all  thoughtful    people 
must  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  them  for  the  ImportanL 
service  they  rendered  during  the  formative  period    of    our    public 
school  system  and  of  the  State  University. 

In  all  the  schools  of  Missouri  are  employed  20,166  teachers.    Of 
these  16,923  are  in  the  public  schools,  185  In  the  State  Universlt.v 
and  Normal  schools,  90  in  other  State  institutions,  1,417  in  pri 
vate  colleges  and  academies,  and  1,651  In  parochial  and  other 
private  elementary  schools.    The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
la  780.541,  divided  thus:  public,  elementary,  and  high  schools, 
704,193;  State  Unlveraiiy  and  normal  schools,  5,086;  State 
Institutions  for  defectives,  954;  private  colleges  and  acad' 
emles,    22,072;    parochial    and    other    private    elementary 
schools,  48,236.     The  annual  expenditure  of  t]0,95S,g2S  for 
Missouri  schools  Is  thus  divided:  public,  elementary  and  high 
schools,  (8,363,128:   State  institutions.  University    and    normal 
schools.  1680,000;   State  institutions  for  defectives,  f 274, 000;   p 
vate  colleges  and  academies,  (1.307.700;  parochial  and  other  pri 
vate  elementary  schools.  (335,000.    There  Is  a  school  in  easy  ripacb 
of  every  child  in  MisBouri, 
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The  eslimateii  value  of  sdiool  property  is  divided  as 
follows;  public,  elementary  and  bigh  scboola,  (23,339,117; 
State  University  and  normals.  (2.475,000;  State  Inatitu- 
tionif  for  defeetives,  (1.295.000;  private  collegea  and  acad- 
emies, (ll.S^il.OOO;  paroctilal  and  otber  private  elemen- 
tary schools.  $3,9GO,000;  total.  (42,tiO0,117. 

Missouri's  flrst  normal  school  was  a  private  enter- 
prise, founded  by  a  man  whose  educational  enthusiasm 


amounted  almost  to  inspiration.  The  founder's  ambition 
was  to  prepare  teachers  in  mind  and  spirit  for  the  duty 
ot  teaching  the  youth  of  the  land,  a  service  which  he  re- 
garded aB  pacred.  The  nature  of  Doctor  Joseph  Baldwin's 
work  gave  the  community  a  high  idea  of  the  teacher's 
calling.  It  turned  the  public  thought  from  the  school 
waster  to  the  school  teacher — from  the  stern  commander 
to  the  sympathetic  leader.  Public  sentiment  rapidly 
crystallized  In  favor  of  mailing  this  useful  school  a  Stats 
institution.  The  legislature  responded  to  this  desire  in 
1871,  and  also  established  the  normal  school  at  War- 
rensburg,  dedicating  both  schools  to  the    preparation   of 
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teachers  far  the  public  schools  of 
ihe  Slate.  !□  1873  the  legislature 
placed  Its  seal  of  approval  upon 
the  State  normal  srhaol   by    pro- 


vldii 

southeast  (Jlatriel,  locat- 
ing il  aL  Cape  Girardeau. 
The  attendance  upon 
these  Bc^hools  lias  always 
shown  public  conflilenut 
In  their  usefulness 
About  3,1)0(1  prosiiBctlvt 
teachers 

ji'hools  annually. 
The     racul 
posed  of 

of  superior  training  and 
exceptional  skill. 

Missouri  baa  looked 
well  to  the  educational 
opiwrtunlties  of  the  chil- 
dren of  ber  colored  peo- 
ple, and  has  provided,  tn 
Lincoln  Inatl 
ferson  City,  one  of  Ihi 
best  schools  In  the 

try  for  the  preparation  of  colored  teachers.  The  nature  of  the  work  of  this  nor- 
mal school  differs  from  that  o[  the  otbers  only  as  the  different  needs  I 
and  aptitude  of  the  race  seem  to  require.  The  courses  of  loslruction 
are  broad,  the  management  is  liberal,  and  the  faculty  consists  of  the  best  colored 
educators  the  State  can  procure.  Perhaps  tbe  most  marked  feature  of  this  Insti- 
tution Is  its  department  of  agriculture  and  manual  industries,  in  which  It  takea 
high  rank.  Separate  schools  in  Missouri  for  white  and  colored  children,  sup- 
ported by  equal  taxation,  do  not  imply  any  less  privilege  for  tbe  children  of  the 
colored  race.  Indeed  tbe  colored  children  are.  by  statute,  given  advantage.  The 
white  child  has  free  tuition  In  the  district  of  bis  residence,  but  must  pay  tulUoa 
it  he  goes  to  another  district.  The  colored  child  on  tbe  contrary,  if  the  dlatxld 
in  which  be  resides  Is  too  small  to  maintain  a  colored  school,  may  go,  at  tbe  ^ 
pense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  district,  to  school  In  any  other  district. 

No  Institution  in  Missouri  has  had  a  more  interesting  and  inspirins  « 
than  has  the  State  University.     Interesting  because  the  race  has  alwmrs  t 
with  lively  concern  tbe  strui^gle  of  an  individual  or  Institution  for  a  r 
place  to  live  and  work  out  a  destiny.     Inspiring  because  Its  energetic  c 
Imparted  a  quickening  Impulse  to  every  phase  of  educational  wofk  t 
The  University  was  founded  In  1S39,  In  Columbia,  whose  cltlzena,  M 
others  of  Boone  county,  offered  a  bonus.     Some  of  the  donon  ■ 
afterwards  paid  more  than  their  entire  estates  were  worth  ■ 
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ever  repurti 
prtated  to  th< 
vlied  iu  tLi 
stone  of  the  mala  building 


University,  saya;  "To  the  honor  oC  these 
■ounty  let  It  be  said  and  for- 
bered,  (hat  not  one  dollar  of  this 
aled,  but  the  whole  follecled  and  appro 
benefii  of  the  publk  school  fund  aa  pro 
Coastitutlon  ot  the  State." 
3  laid  July  4,  1S4D;  the  Uaiversity  dedicated  July 


.  1843;  the  corner  stone  of  the  building  for  "The  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts."  laid  June  28,  1S71;  and  the  re-dedication  of  the  University,  aa 
enlarged  and  improved,  was  on  June  4,  1885. 

The  University  at  Columbia  has  seven  well  equipped  departments;  Academic, 
Law,  Medicine.  Teachers  College,  Agriculture,  Including  Engineering,  Graduate, 
Milllary,  and  one,  the  School  ot  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  at  Rolla.  The  Agricul- 
tural College  is  one  of  the  beat  in  the  United  States,  The  federal  government  has. 
in  connection  with  the  college,  located  an  experiment  station,  which  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work.  The  Parker  Memorial  Hoapltal,  on  the  University  campus,  Is  a 
valuable  addition  to  Us  medical  school  aa  well  aa  of  value  in  caring  for  the 
health  of  the  students.    It  is  the  res\ilt  of  the  gift  of  William  L,  Parker. 

The  University  was  conceived  and  has  been  maintained  from  the  first  as  co- 
ordinate with  the  common  schools  in  forming  the  State  school  system.  Espec- 
ially in  late  years  has  its  Influence  been  exerted  toward  the  articulation  of  all 
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the  public  schools,  and  it  la  easy  to  believe  that  this  lnBuence,  aided  by  couqtj 
supervision  bo  much  longed  for  by  nearly  all  school  people,  would  give  a  thor- 
oughly articulated  aystem  of  schools  exlendlcg  to  every  county  of  the  Slate.  New 
departments  of  Instruction  have  been  added  (rom  time  to  time  until  its  courses   Yhevt 
and  equipment  now  otTer  all  the  opportunities  of  a,  high  grade  State  University.       ,|.,^ 
The  attendance  baa  grown  until  now  1,654  studenis  are  enrolled.    The  faculty       Vn'r 
has,  almost  without  exception  been  presided  over  by  successful  leaders  of  teach- 
ers.   The  cura- 
tors have  gen- 
erally   avoided 
an  error  quite 
common  to  the 
direction       o  ( 
large  educa- 
tional   Institu- 
tions,   that    is, 
the  selection  of 
heads    of    de- 
partments and 
instructors    on 
their     scholar- 
ship alone.     No 
institution    ever 
l>ecame    a  o    pros- 
perous o  r   popular 
that  It  could  afford 
to  employ    any    but 
good  teachers,  and  a 
good  teacher  p  o  s  - 
seases  other  quali- 
ties  fully  aa   essen- 
tial as  scholarship. 

With  its  present 
high  standing  In  the 
confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  consequent 
strong  flnanctol  sup- 
port, the    University    should    con- 
tinue to  Increase  its  usefulness  al- 
most indefinitely.    The  average   cil- 
Izen  Is  proud  of  the  Store  University, 
and  It  is  a  satisfaftion   to  preilict  llin 
In    the    not    distant    future    every    Mis- 
souri child,  as  he  looks  along  the  vlata  of 
free  public  education,  the  common  heritage  of  all.  will  see  the  State  University 
at  the  farther  end;  cnlireiy  free  and  as  inviting  aa  the  rural  and  village  schools. 

Besides  the  State  University  there  are  a  score  of  Institutions  doing  excel- 
lent work  In  the  field  of  higher  education.  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
which  will  move  into  Its  new  home  in  the  vicinity  of  Forest  Park  at  the  close  "''"""' 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  will  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  universi- 
ties In  the  country.  This  Instltulion  has  lone  been  known  for  its  good  organiza- 
tion and  efficient  work.  With  its  present  strong  financial  backing  It  takes  rank 
with  the  few  great  universities  of  America. 

The  St.  lAiuis  University  had  its  modest  beginning  In  1824  as  a  school  for   othn  in 
Indian  boys.    The  founders  and  teachers  were  Jesuit  Fathers,  whose  devotion  to        for  hi| 
the  cause  of  Christian  education,  aroused-  the  admiration  of  the  community,  ere-       nlu"i 
ating  a  general  desire  for  a  broader  opportunity  for  the  school.    A  new  and  beau- 
tiful alte  was  donated  in  what  was  then  the  center  of  tho  city,  and  the  legiala- 
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ture  of  1832  Kranted  a  liberal  charter  and  gave  the  school  Its  present  name. 
This  university  has  never  received  any  large  bequests,  has  no  endowment  fund. 
but  depends  for  siipport  upon  the  tuition  and  board  of  Its  atudente.  Its  growth 
has  thus  been  nlow  but  enirc.  The  Instructors  have  always  been  devoted  scholars 
who  were  not  attracted  by  large  salaries  but  by  the  opportunities  for  noble  serv- 
ice In  behalf  of  the  youth  of  the  church.  Its  record  Is  such  as  brings  satisfaction 
to  its  friencls  and  jialrons,  over  whom  It  has  a  profound  influence. 

Central  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Howard  county  high  school,  which 
was  opened  at  Fayette  when  opportunities  for  secondary  education  In  Missouri 


iniinown.  In  18^7  It  v 
Episcopal  Church  South,  and  has  held  a 
the  Siaie.  It  Is  the  alma  mater  of  mai 
citizens  of  perhaps  every  Stale  in  Ihe  If: 
William  Jewell  College  was  fo'iml^. 
Missouri  Baptist  (icnpral  Association  t 
within  the  bounds  o(  Ihe  Slate,  lis  chief  promoter  was  Dr.  William  Jewell,  of 
Columbia,  in  whose  honor  (h»  oolleRe  was  named.     Us  work  has  always  been  of 


;rted  Into  a  college  of  the  Methodlflt 
Important  place  among  the  colleges  of 
Ihoiisaiiils  who  have  become  cultured 

in  ISIil,  and  localed  at  Liberty  by  the 
■   the   preaching  of   the  gospel 
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a  liigh  order,  giving  It  an  honorable  standing  among  our  insiltutlons  ot  higher 
education. 

Fulton  becanie  (he  home  of  Westminster  College,  which  was  established  in    ' 
1853  by  (he  Presbyterian  church  ot  the  Stale  to  influence  and  fit  young  raen  for 
the  ministry.    The  college  has  recently  added  new  buildings  and  considerable 
endowment. 

Christian    Brolhers    ColleEc 

was  opened  In  St.  Louis  In  1S50, 

and  chartered  In  1885.    Its  found- 
ers and  teachers  were  Ihe   Chris 

Han  Brothers    of    the    Catholic 

church,     whose   devotion   to   tht> 

cause  of  Christian  education  ba? 

gi' 

place    in  the    affeetlouE 
patrons     and 

of    the 
m  11  n  1 1  y 
large. 
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St.  Vincent's  College  Is  an  off-shoot  from  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  the  Srst  Inatl- 
tulioD  of  higher  education  established  In  Missouri,  If  not  Indeed,  the  first  west    ^ 
of  the  Mississippi,    The  college  was  opened  at  Cape  Girardeau  In  1S43  by  the 
Catholic  church,  and  is  the  focal  point  ot  the  higher  educational  Interests  of 
that  church  for  a  large  territory. 

Drury  College  representn  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  ministry  of  the  Con- 
gregational churcii  ot  this  Slate,  who  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  John  C.  i 
Learned,  brought  to  realization  a  resolution  of  their  body  to  establish  an  Insti- 
tution "where  men  might  be  thoroughly  trained  for  leadership  In  the  growing 
Boulhwest."  This  college  was  located  at  Springfield  and  its  career  began  In 
1873.  The  record  of  the  Drury  graduates  Indicates  that  the  college  Is  following 
HUCcessfuUy  the  spirit  ot  the  above  quoted  purpose  of  its  founders. 

In  the  year  1875  a  new  college  came  Into  existence  at  Parkville  with  a  special 
and  most  useful  mission.     From  i(s  Inception  Park  College  lias  been  industrial    1 
as  well  as  Intellectuat.     Its  students  cultivate  a  farm  of  1,200  acres  and  do 
much  other  work  ot  an  Industrial  character  by  which  they  are  trained  to  habits 
of  usetulnesH,  led   lo  see  the  various  Indnstrlps  from  an  Intelligent  standpoint 
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and  permitted,  In  many  cases,  to  meet  the  expense 
InBtltutlon  iB  housed  In  a  group  of  neat  commodious 
erected  and  equipped  largely  by  student  labor. 


SOME  OF  THE  COLLEGES  OF  THE  STATE  FOR  BOTH 
SEXES,  IN  WHICH  DEGREES  ARE  CONFEBKBD.  THE 
NAME.  LOCATION.  CONTROL  AND  YEAR  OF  OPENING; 


Avalon  rollegp.  United  Brelhron.  Trenton.  18«9. 

Buchanan  College,  Troy,  nnnspctarian. 

Carleton   College.   Farmington.   Melhodist    Episcopal 

Central  College.  Fayette,  Melliodlst  Episcopal  Soi 
18S7, 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrcnton,  Methodist  E 
copal.    18«4. 

Christian  Brothera   College,   SI.  Louis.  Catholic,    186 

Christian   Unlverally,   Canton,   Christian.   1SK5. 

Clarksburg   College,   Clarksburg,    Baptist.    1876. 

Drury  College.   Sprlngfleld,   CongregRtlonnl.   1E73. 

Evangelical  Lutheran.  Alteiiburg.  Lutheran. 

Grand  River  Christian  Union  College,  Edlnburg.  Ch 


■alley    College,    Mara 


aerland    Pres- 


Wosleynn   College.   Cameron,   Methodist    Epla- 
Methodlst    Episcopal 


-Morrlsvllle    College.    Morrlsvlll 
South.  18T2. 

Northwest  Missouri  College.  Ai: 


',  Methodist  Episc 


Odessa  College,  Odessa,  nonsectarlan.  1S83. 

Park  College,  ParkvlUe,  Presbyterian,   187B. 

Pike   College,    Bowling   Green,    nonsectarlan.    1882. 
-Pritohett  Institute,  Glasgow,  nonsectarlan,  1B66. 
-Southwest   Baptist  College,  Bolivar,  Baptist,    1878. 

St.   Louis   University,   St.   Louis,   Catholic,    1839. 

St  Vincent's  College,  Cape  Girardeau,   Catholic,   18 
'Tarklo  College,  Tarklo,  United  Presbyterian,  1883. 

University    of    the    State    of    Missouri,    Columbia,    st 


William   Jewell  Colli 
In   addition     there  ar. 


■Ird  Col 


■,  cum 


setar 


1890. 


,   Methodls 


Baptist    Female  College.   Lexington, 

-  Central    Female  College,   Lexlngtor 
pal   South,    ise9. 

Christian    College,    Columbia.    Christian,    1 8B1. 

-  Cottey    College,     Nevada,     Methodist     Episcopa 
1884, 

Forest  Park   University.   St.    Louis.   1861. 
Hardin  College,  Mexico,   Baptist,   1873. 
Howard-Payne   College.    Fayette,    Methodist    1 
South.  1814. 

Liberty   Ladles'    College,   Liberty,    1R90, 
LIndenwood  College.  SI.  Charles,  Presbyterian, 
Stephens  College,   Columbia.   Baptist.    18&6. 


St.    Lou 
Wlllian 


.  Fulton. 


of  their  college  life.    The 
buildings  which  have  been 

The  youngest  of 
this  group  Is  Missouri 
Valley  College,  founded 
by  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church  in 
1889  and  located,  at 
Marshal].  The  especial 
vigor  by  which  Its  ca- 
reer has  been  marked 
and  the  exalted  purpose 
which  has  inspired  ita 
management  give  It 
high  raulc  among  our 
Institiiilons  ot  learn- 
ing. 


at 


schools  In  the  State  are 
doing  more  or  leee 
work  of  college  grade. 
These  are  noted  In 
other  chapters  of  this 
volume.  The  private 
and  church  achoots  of 
Missouri  are  thus  tab- 
ulated: Colleges — male 
and  co-educational,  21; 
teachers,  5*0;  pupils, 
6,808:  colleges— female, 
18:  teachers,  260;  pu- 
pils, 3,071;  business 
and  normal  schools, 
20 ;  teachers,  142 ;  pu- 
pils, 4,056;  military 
academies,  7;  teachers, 
48;  pupils,  561;  special, 
medical,  dental,  etc., 
25;  teachers,  224;  pu- 
pils, 2,989;  academies, 
47;  teachers,  215;  pu- 
pils, 6,047;  parochial 
(Catholic),  199;  teach- 
ers, 746;  pupils,  31,732; 
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paroclilal   <L<itheran).  ISO;    teachers,    211 ;    piipHe,    9.493;    private    and    o'her 

church,  45;  teachers,  80;  pupils,  2.&lfi. 

The  Mantial  Training  School  [or  Boys  at  Boonvltle.    and    the    Industrial 

Home  for  Girls  at  Chilllcoihe  are  industrial  and  rerormatory.    The  State  also 

Bupporls  in  SI,  Louis,  a  school  Tor  the  blind,  and  in  Fiilion  a  school  Tor  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  AH  these  Insti- 
tutions rank  high  for  efficiency. 
With  all  our  advancement  In 
wealth  and  institutions  and  ma- 
chinery of  government  there  is 
danger  everywhere  o  f  losing 
sight  of  some  of  the  cardinal 
principles  underlying  all  good 
Bducation  and  useful  culture. 
Great  buildings  and  fine  equip- 
ment are  good  only  when  well  , 
used.  There  Is  danger  that  a 
splendid  school  plant  will  come 
to  be  reckoned  as  a  great  school 
and  small  equipment  as  Indica- 
tive of  a  poor  school.  In  fact 
false  distinctions  are  but  natural 
lo  the  person  of  casual  obaerva- 
lion.  He  can  see  the  indication 
of  greatness  in  the  fine  building 
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bill  la  too  short  sighled  lo  tract-  ila  truer 
and  geniiiii"  ciiltiirp  of  ihe  men  am)  women 
progresB  in  modern  Imilrtlngs  and  expenslvi 
Blt;tat  of  llio  fact  that   Ihts    (^^luiiment    is    : 
modern     r  i  I  y     mansion    is     from 
lieing  a  home.     Mlssotiri  is  forhinate 
mat    Ihfi    spirit    prevalent    in    many 
plares     lias    not.     (levelojieil     lo     any 
Tlip  qiialiiy  or 


lunifiratlon  in  (he  sonnd  characters 
a  school  has  educated.  Wlih  all  our 
apparatus  we  can  not  afford  lo  lose 
s   far    from    Iwing   a    school,    as   a 
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of  heart  and  mind    thai    have 
tuer  diatinKiLlshed    the   peoples 
of  real  culiiire  and  true  great- 
The  hulidings  which  housed  the  great  school  at  Rugby  had  small  eftect 
upon  the  character  of  its  pnpils.     It  was  the  spirit  o(  the  Immortal  Dr.  Arnold 

which  Inspired 
them  and  all  who 
loved  the  history 
of  that  old  school. 
So  has  It  been 
with  all  schools 
which  live  in  the 
hearts    and    lives 

0  f  their  pupils 
and  of  na  all.    So 

with  count- 
lesH  Pity,  village 
and  rural  schools 
all  over  the  land. 
The  spirit  of  some 
S  r  e  a  t  teacher 
overshadows  a  1 1 
material       things 

1  more  enduring 
ust  ever  be  If  we 


lids  character! 
Thus  it  m 
a  Breal  and  splendid 
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ISSOUKI  has  ever  encouraged  tbose  things  which 
make  for  the  higher  life.  Religion  has  been 
(oslered  by  the  people  of  the  Stale;  art  baa  been 
generoiialy  siipporiert  aod  the  productions  of  the 
press.  In  newspaper  and  book  form,  have  Indicated 
loped  literary  taste  of  the  people. 
The  oldest  religious  denomination  i  n  Missouri  Is  the  Catho- 
lic church.  Its  pstahlishment  was  synchronous  with  the  commencoment 
of  the  Bettlement  of  that  part  of  the  Lottlslana  Purchase  which  after- 
ward became  the  Territory  and  then  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  earliest 
seltlera  were  all  Cathollca,  as  witness  the  names  of  their  colonies:  Sle. 
Genevieve,  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis.  The  first  named,  the  oldest  town  In 
the  State,  also  enjoyed  what  was,  so  far  as  historical  records  go,  the 
flrst  religions  service  ever  held  in  Missouri.  It  was  conducted  by  a 
Jesuit  Father,  on  February  29,  17S0.  The  flrst  Catholic,  and  therefore 
also  the  first  Christian  church,  waa  built  In  St.  Louie,  in  1770.  As  early 
as  1818  the  Right  Rev.  William  I.«uls  Diibourg,  bishop  of  New  Orleans, 
transferred  his  episcopal  residence  to  St.  Louis.  The  church  now  has 
in  the  State,  t>esides  raalnlalning  an  arch i episcopal  see  at  St.  Louis, 
three  dioceses,  with  591  priests.  3t)G  churches,  and  ISl  stations  and 
chapels,  with  a  Catholic  population  of  292.000  souls. 

In  1799.  thirty-nine  years  after  the  flrst  Catholic  service  of  which 
history  tells,  probably  the  flrst  Protestant  preacher  who  ever  set  foot 
west  of  the  Mississippi  visited  what  Is  now  Cape  Girardeau  county  and 
preached  the  gospel,  "though  contrary  to  law."  This  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Johnson,  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  In  ISOS  the  flrat  Protest- 
meeling  house"  west  of  the  great  river  was  dedicated.  Bethel  Bap- 
Ist  church,  now  the  Baptist  church  of  Jackson,  Missouri.  In  1816  the 
flrst  Baptist  Association,  of  <?even  churches,  was  formed.  The 
"General  Association  of  Missouri  Baptists"  was  organized  in 
1834,  In  Providence  church.  Callaway  county.    There  are  now  In 


c.itholic 
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afflllatlon  with  tliia  boily  TS  local  assoclatlonB,  with  1,S3T  churches  with 
a  total  membership  of  ovor  150,000.  Their  property  Is  valued  at  $2,700,000.  Col- 
ored Baptists  In  Missouri  have  IIO  ministers,  195  churches,  and  13.154  memberB. 
In  1S14,  Sunday,  November  6,  the  Qrst  regular  Protestant  services  were  held 
Id  St.  Louis,  by  (he  Kevs.  S.  T.  Mills  and  Daniel  Smith,  ministers  of  the  Fresbr- 
terlan  cinirch.  On  August  2,  1S16.  the  Rev.  Salmon  Glddlngs,  who  had  rlddea 
1,200  miles  on  horseback  to  reach  his  Held  of  labor,  organized  the  first  Presby- 
terian church  west  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  at  Bellevue,  with  thirty  members. 
On  November  23,  the  following  year,  he  organized  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  St.  Louis,  the  drat  Protestant  church  In  the  city.  The  first  presbytery  was 
organized  In  ISIT,  with  four  ministers  and  four  churches.  A  synod  was  estab- 
llsbe'l  soon,  in  183S  a  division  rent  the  Presbyterian  church  throughout  the 
United  States  into  old  and  new  school  branches.  In  1866  the  old  school  synod 
in  Missouri  was  again  divided,  on  war  Issues.  An  indepemlent  synod  wad  organ- 
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Ized,  which  in  1874,  be- 
came organically  con- 
nected with  what  1b 
popularly  known  aa  the 
Southern  church.  1  n 
18T0  the  old  and  new 
school  synods  became 
one  body,  in  aSillation 
with  the  Northern 
church.  In  1903  this 
Bynod  had  200  minis- 
ters. 240  churches,  and 
24,000  members.  Con- 
tributions [or  all  pur- 
poses amounted  t  o 
1436,000.  The  Southern 
synod  had  90  minia- 
tera,  163  churches,  and 
12,800  members.  The 
total  contributions  were 
$166,000. 

In  1S06  a  confer- 
ence of  Methodist 
preachers  in  Greene 
county,  Tennessee,  ap- 
pointed one  J  no.  Travis 
to  the  Missouri  "cir- 
cuit," to  do  what  he 
could  for  the  spreading 
and  upbuilding  of  the 
gospel.  At  the  close  of 
hla  conference  year  be 
reported  two  circuits 
and  lOS  members.  In 
1816  the  Missouri  An- 
nual Conference  was 
formed,  with  no  western  boundary.  In  i: 
preachers  and  2,079  communicants.  The  d« 
the  division  of  the  church  in  the  State  by 
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120  this  conference  numbered  fifteen 

cade  between  1840  and  18B0  witnessed 

the  organization  of  the  M.  E.  church 

south.  The  M.  E.  church 

has   three  annual 

conferences,  two  white 

and  one    colored,    with 

TOO  white  churches  and    ; 

60,000  members.  Church 

property    Is    valued    at 

$2,000,000.    The  colored 

churches     number    126, 

with   a  memttership  of 

6,300.   Their  property  is 

valued  at  1175,000. 

The  M.  E.  church, 
south,  has  three  confer- 
ences, about  400  mlnls- 
lers,  1,100  churches  and 
110,000  members.  The 
value  of  the  church 
property  is  above  $2,- 
600,000. 
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The  African  M.  E.  dmroti  in  Missouri  has  106  miaisLers,  144  cburchee,  and 
S,0(K)  members. 

The  first  service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  Territory  o(  MiB- 
souri  was  beld  October  24,  1819,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Christ  church  was 
organized  in  November  of  that  year.  In  1831  efforts  were  made  in  the  Interior 
of  the  State,  but  as  late  as  183&  there  was  but  one  organized  pariah,  one  churcb 
building,  aad  not  a  single  clergyman  in  the  entire  State.  In  1336,  with  the 
arrival  ot  tbe  Right  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper,  mlseionary  bishop,  a  favorable  change 
occurred.    At  the  end  of  that  year  five  clergymen  were  at  work.  The  diocese  waa 
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property  is  valued  at  (920.000.  BOMt:  kakbas  city  cuubckes. 

The  first  preachers  of  the  DlBclplea,  or  Christian  churcb.  In  Missouri,  were 
Elders  Thomas  McBride  and  Samuel  Rogers.  They  entered  the  State  about 
1820.  During  the  following  ten  years  many  pioneer  preachers  arrived  and  did 
effective  work  in  different  portions  of  the  State.  The  first  churches  were  organ- 
ized in  Callaway,  Boone,  and  Howard  counties,  between  1825  and  1830.  The 
first  church  in  St.  Louis  was  not  organized  till  1836,  with  about  a  dozen  members. 
From  these  beginnings  the  denomination  has  rapidly  grown  unlil  it  now  num- 
bers 690  mlnlsiers,  1,700  churches,  and  175,500  members. 
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The  flint   PieBbytery   of   ilie   Cu mbpilaiul   Fresbyierian   churth   west  of   Ihe 
MtoslBBippi  wae  erected   in   Pike  coiiuly,   in   1820,  with   four  ministers,  all  who 
then  lived   in  MlBsoiiri,  Aikansas,  and  weslern   Illinois.      There    are    now    3a8 
churches,   186   ministers,  and   28,808   meniljers.     The  contributions  In   190o,   for    j 
all  causes,  summed  up  tirj,T51.    The  church  pi^>|ierty  Is  valued  at  $iiS4,220, 

In  1839  a  colony  of  some  (iOO  persons  arrived  In  St.  Louis,  direct  from 
Bremen,  Germany,  under  the  direction  of  Martin  Stephan,  a  Dri^sden  preacher. 
A  tract  of  land  was  purchased  In  Perry  county,  and  the  emit;rants  went  Into 
camp  and  began  to  build  up  a  number  of  Germ.in  colonies.  Here,  under  the 
controlllne  Influence  o  I 
Carl  Ferdinand  Wiihelm 
Walther.  the  real  father  of 
the  Lutheran  faith  In 
America,  the  foundations 
of  this  Church  were  laid 
broad  and  deep  In  the 
new  world.  In  1847  "The 
German  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Synod  of  Missouri, 
Ohio  and  other  States" 
was  organized,  with  twelve 
congregations  and  twenty- 
two  ministers.    It  now  has 
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churches,  nearly  all  with 
parsonages  and  parochial 
schools,  and  30,000  com- 
municants. 

ThB  Cong  regal  iona  lists, 
by  a  curious  Irony  of  Provi- 
dence, did  not  secure  a 
fooling  In    Missouri    until 
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some  time  durlog  the  latter  part  of  the  (Irst  hatF  ol  the  nineteeatti  century, 
about  1S55,  allhough  most  ol  the  early  Preabyterian  missionaries  were  sent  to 
Missouri  by  the  New  England  Congregational  Assoelatloas.  Compared  with  aome 
of  the  older  churches  the  growth,  however,  hae  been  rapid.  The  denomination 
now  numbers.  In  the  State,  79  ministers,  76  churches,  and  10,419  members.  The 
contrlhuiions  for  all  causes,  in  1303,  amounted  to  (171,651. 

The  German  Evangelical  churcb.  In  Missouri,  is  to  the  manor  born.  It  was 
In  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis  that  the  Qrst  German  Evangelical  missionaries 
began  their  work  in  this  country,  and  it  was  at  Gravole,  on  the  Bfteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1840,  that  the  first  German  Evangelical  Aeeoclation  of  the  west  was  or 
ganized.  with  seven  ministers.  The  denomination  now  numtiers,  in  the  State, 
103  ministers,  107  churches,  S4  parochial  schools,  and  S5  parsonages,  and  has  a 
list  at  over  20,000  communicants. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  bodies,  there  are  about  30  smaller  denominations 
represented  In  MisBOuri.  The  iaiest  available  statistics  supply  the  following  in- 
formation about  them:  There  are  seven  Baptist  bodies— Seventh  Day,  with  one 
organization  and  13  memtiere;  Free  Will,  108  churches,  4,752  members;  Primi- 
tive, 129  churches,  3,763  members;  General,  166  churches,  6,664  members;  Two- 
Seed -In -the-Splrlt  P redes tlnarlan,  32  churches,  668  members;  United,  45  churches, 
2.738  r.-.^:i.i.:r?;  Church  ot  Christ,  four  churches.  185  members.  The  Plymouth 
Bic:!>reii  :iave  10  organizations  am'  398  members.  Chrlstadelphlans.  two 
churches,  20  members.  Christian  Scientists,  12  organizations  and  about  600 
members.  The  Independent  Churches  of  Christ  in  Christian  Union  Is  a  denomi- 
nation with  56  churcbea  and  3,920  members.  The  Church  of  God  has  seven  or- 
ganizations and  221  members.  The  Church  Triumphant  has  one  organization 
with  20  members.  The  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian)  has  Ave 
organizations,  with  309  members.  The  Altruists,  a  uarive  Missouri  organization, 
boasts  one  church  and  25  members.  The  Dunliards  have  14  churches  and  2.090 
members.  The  Evangelical  Association  has  2S  churches  and  1.102  members. 
The  Friends  (Quakers)  have  five  organizations  and  615  members.  The  German 
Evangelical  Proteatanta  have  only  two  churches,  but  1.700  members.  The  Men- 
nonliea  number  15  churches  and  748  communlcania.  The  Unlied  Presbyterians 
have  14  churches,  1.06S  members.    The  Reformed  church  has  11  organizations  and 
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aSe  memberB.  The  Uuiversalialu  liave  iH 
cburcbes  and  711  members.  Spiritualists  have 
five  organizations  and  85a  membei-s.  The 
United  Bretbren  in  Christ  have  lOS  cburcbes 
and  4,361  members.  Unitarians  haxe  six 
churches,  with  l,13o  members.  The  Btblcal 
Society  has  one  organization,  with  150  mem- 
bers. Jews  have  IT  synagogues  aod  4.450 
members.  Latter  Day  Saints  have  42  organi- 
zations, with  3,189  members. 

The  extent  of  the  Sunday  School  work 
for  the  children  and  youth  of  Missouri  is  re- 
vealed by  the  following  Qeures,  taken  from 
the  reports  of  the  Missouri  Sunday  School 
Association:  In  1903  there  were  6,71S  Sun- 
day Schools  in  the  State,  with  66,344  officers 
and  teachers,  and  507,097  scholars.  In  the 
Home  Department  64,369  more  were  enrolled, 
making  a  grand  total  of  571.466.  In  the  year 
1902,  out  ot  a  Sunday  School  population  of 
969,482  in  the  State.  560.352,  or  57.7  per  cent, 
were  enrolled  as  pupils  in  the  schools.  Tbe 
thoroughness  with  which  this  work  Is  carried 
on,  the  completeness  of  State  and  county  or- 
ganisation, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  a 
number  of  counties  in  1902 — to  be  accurate, 
11  of  them,  Adair,  Audrain,  Clinton,  DeKalb, 
Holt.  Livingston,  Moniteau,  Nodaway,  Polk. 
Scotland,  and  Shelby — there  were  more  pu- 
pils in  the  Sunday  Schools  tban  school  pop- 
ulation in  tbe  counties.  Nodaway  county, 
for  Instance,  with  a  school  population  of  only 
10,034,  had  11,555  pupils  in  its  Sunday 
schools.  Livingston  county,  wltb  a  school 
population  of  6,3S6.  had  7,4S5  enrolled.  In 
other  words,  not  only  the  chlluren,  but  many 
adults,  were  gathered  together  for  systematic 
Bible  study.  The  most  thoroughly  organized 
county  Id  tbe  United  States  along  Sunday  School  lines  is  Lawrence  county,  Mis- 
souri. The  largest  Bible  class  in  the  United  States,  In  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  is  in  Missouri. 

One  would  naturally  think  the  west  too  new  (or  an  art.  but  the  truth  is  Mia-  | 
Bourl  bad  artists  years  ago.  She  has  been  particularly  tortunate  in  possessing 
at  least  one  man,  George  C.  Bingham,  who  has 
preserved  her  types  of  hia  day  on  canvas.  As 
time  goes  on  the  works  of  Bingham  wilt  be  of 
more  value  as  records  not  only  of  former  cus- 
toms but  of  the  old  time  hospitable  Missourlan 
himself.  Though  living  at  a  time  when  Ameri- 
can art  was  very  poor  in  technical  equipment, 
Bingham  managed  to  acquire  sufficient  skill  to 
portray,  in  a  fairly  powerful  manner,  the  spirit 
o(  bis  age.  An  intelligent  and  keen,  as  well  aa 
a  sympathetic  observer  ot  the  lire  around  him, 
he  has  left  some  priceless  contributions  to  Amer- 
as  after  canvas  he  painted  tbe  portraits  o(  bis 
contemporaries  but  It  is  for  his  original  compositions  that  we  of  today  are 
especially  Indebted  to  Bingham.     These  compositions  having  as  subjects    tbe 
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various  public  evenla  of  Uie  day--thp    "County   Election, "  elc,  are  remarkably 
faithful  dellQeatlons  of  life  In  early  Mlesouri. 

Among  the  pioneer  an  schools  of  the  west  a  proniinent  place  muat  be  given 
the  81.  Louia  Museum  of  Ari  School,  founded  by  Halsey  Ivea  and  at  present 
splendidly  housed — tbauka  to  the  efforts  of  Che  founder.  It  was  the  starting  point 
for  many  aillsts  who  have  continued  their  studies  In  the  east  or  In  Europe.  Some 
of  America's  1>est  art  workers  call  this  school  their  alma  mater.  The  Art  Club 
of   Kansas  City   maintained   a   successful    school   of   art    In    that   city   for  i 


i  Are  destroyed  their  collection  and  disbanded  the  school. 
mlerpriae  has  kept  one  or  two  schools  of  art  going.  The 
rl  at  Columbia,  baa  offered  courses  in  the  history  of  art  for 
;cently  opened  a  department  of  drawing  and  painting  with 


number  of  years  uni 
Since  then  private 
University  of  Miasoi 
sometime  and  has  r 
tree  tuition. 

Missouri  Is  rich  Id  art  collections  for  a  western  Slate,  and,  I>eslde8  both 
public  and  private  galleries  of  modern  work  In  her  cities,  possesses  reproduc- 
tions of  the  great  art  of  the  past.  Such  collections  of  reproductions  are  invalua- 
ble for  Die  general  diasemlnallon  of  art  knowledge  as  well  as  to  those  studying 
art,  whether  art  Bludeiit,  child,  or  club  member.  Fortunately  the  various  collec- 
lions  in  the  State  do  not  simply  repeat  each  other.  The  St.  Louis  collection  of 
casta  from  Greek  and  Koman  sculpture  contains  many  not  found  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  col- 
lection and  vice  versa. 
The  palnllng  of  Che  Re- 
naissance Is  Illustrated 
by  the  collection  of  pho- 
tographs and  (be  gal- 
lery of  copies  In  color 
presented  to  the  West- 
ern Art  Gallery,  Kansas 
City,  by  Mr.  Nelson  and 
by  the  photographs  and 
large  collection  of  lan- 
tern slides  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

What  the  art  of  any 
country     la,    however. 
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rouBt  depend  chiefly  on  her  artists.     MlBBourl  has  niHiiy  more  artials 
tfa&n  migbt  Beem  probable  on  first  thoiight  and  some  of  Iheni  are  pro-  ) 

ducing  valuable  and  Interesting  work.  It  we  take  acrouiil  also  of  the 
men  born  In  Missouri  who  now  live  elsewhere,  spnmllng,  perhaps,  a. 
part  of  their  time  in  their  native  State,  the  list  would  receive  the  addi- 
tion o(  some  of  the  best  known  names  in  New  York  anil  even  Paris  an 
circles.  At  St.  Louis,  among  a  number  of  good  mei 
painting  nature  In  a  very  Individual  and  poetic 
manner  wblte  another  la  doing  successful  mural 
work.  Flourishing  art  societies  are  maintained 
and  exhibltlona  given  regularly.  Kansas  City  has 
one  of  the  strongest  draughtsmen  in  the  west  be- 
sides several  good  painters.  Its  art  club  is  a  very 
SuccesBfuI  organization,  giving  yearly  exhibitions 
from  which  the  club  purchases  at  least  one  canvas 
destined  for  Kansas  City's  permanent  gallery,  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  sometimes  In  the  most 
un«x]>ected  places,  are  scattered  luilnters  or  sculp- 
tors who  have  given  years  of  study  to  their  work 
and  whose  Influence  will  tell  for  great  good  In  the 
end.  It  Is  perhaps  a  misfortune  that  the  people 
of  Missouri  are  very  much  like  other  Americans 
In  that  one  still  finds  those  who  willingly  spend 
liberally  for  floor  coverings  and  furniture  but 
hang  chromos  on  thetr  walls.  Some  day  It  will 
be  realized  that  serious  studies  by  the  State's  best 
artists  make  splendid  wall  hangings  and  then  the 
art  workers  of  Missouri  will  be  sustained   by  an 

Impetus  to  produce  their  best  that  only  such  practical  recognition  can  supply. 
To  produce  a  great  national  or  State  art  there  must  be  not  only  artists  and 
museums  but  an  art  loving  public  as  well.    In  this  respect  Missouri  Is  acting 
wisely  in  placing  art  as  one  of  the  every  day  studies  In  her  great  school  sys- 
tem from  which  must  come  her  future  citizens.      In   city  and   country  school 
the  Importance  of  drawing  Is  at   last   realized   and   the   child   is   brought   face 
to  face  with  nature,  taught  to  observe  carefully,  and   then   to   reproduce  what 
he  sees.    The  model  may  be  a  little  flower  or  some  fruit  or  even  a  bov  or  girl 
and  the  child  uses  pencil  or  color  as  the  case  may  demand.    The  children  are 
also  encouraged  to  pro- 
duce original  work  that 
by  doing  so  they    may  i 

ik  learn     the    cbaracleris-  ^^k 

jdj^^^l^L  tics    of    good    art    and  ^^^^^^ 

^HB^^^L  HO  have  tbeir  own  taste  St^H^^K 

^^^^^^^^B^^  It     Is    eX'  jJkB^^^^k 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B        treniely     necessary    for        .^^^I^^^^^^B 
'^^^^^^^^H^^^^P         our   State  M^^hH^^^^I 

^^tf^^B^^^^^^  the    taste      j^^^^^^^^^B 

of  our  children    should      ^^^^^^Bi^^ 
M  E  ciiURfH  SOUTH,  ^   developed   for    that 

KiBKsvii.i.K,  which    is    strong,    slm-    I'RtsbVTKKiA.v  ciiuncii, 

pie  and  forceful  rather  kibksv[[j.k, 

than  tor  that  which  is 
extravagant  and  ornate     The  collections  of  the  art  of  the  past  can  be  made 
of  great  beneflt  in  Ibis  regard,  especially  when  the  child  can  be  introduced  to 
them  by  an  Intelligent  sympathetic  and  patient  Interpreter  such  as  one  finds, 
tor  example.  In  Mrs.  Helen  Parsons,  the  curator  of  Kansas  City's  gallery. 

Fortunately  the  art  work    of  the    schools    has  not  slopped    in    the    gram- 
mar grades  but  has  reached  a  natural  and  splendid  development  In   Ihe  better 
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high  Hi-hoots  ot  the  Siale.  Many  o(  Miuiiouri'B  best  art  workers  are  now  giving 
part  of  their  lime  to  Instructing  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  schools  vltb  result* 
that  well  repay  their  eftorte.  Taken  all 
In  all  Miesourl  has  a  good  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  noble,  diatingulshed 
art  If  each  one  does  hlB  share  toward 
the  whole— only  so  can  aaythlng  last- 
ing be  accomplished. 

The  writings  of  Missouri  authors 
have  more  than  a  State  or  national  rep- 
utation. The  greatest  American  humor- 
ist, Mark  Twain  (Samuel  L.  Clemens) 
was  tiorn  in  Monroe  county,  Missouri, 
and  grew  to  manhood  in  this  State.  In 
Missouri  was  born  and  educated  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^  children's  poet,  Eugene  Field,  and  here 
l[V  iMk     ^^^^^^^^HB       ^^  ^''^    ^^"    ^"^^    literary    woric     The 

VH  il^^ftj  ^^^^^S^^^^^S  Qiost  popular  historical  novel  of  recent 
j5£  I^^^H  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  yearii  is  by  a  Miesourlan,  Winston 
-  •-      ^^^*       ^  ^^^^S»  Churchill,  and  has  its  scene  laid  In  Mis- 

soiiii.    The  '-Little   Book   ot   Missouri   Verse," 
edited  by  J.  S,   Snoddy  and  "Missouri   Lltera- 
iiire,"  edited  by  President  R.  H.  Jesse  and  Dr. 
E.  A,  Allen,   contain   the   names  and   extracts 
from  Che  excellent  works  of  Missouri  authors  In 
3  and  prose.     The  Missouri    Bibliography, 
compiled  by  F.  A.  Sampson,  ot  Columbia,  secre- 
tai'y  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  contains 
the  titles  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  volumes 
by  Mlsaourlans.    Among  them  are  William  Vin- 
cent Byare.  William  Marlon  Reedy,  Henry  M 
Blossom,  George  W.  Perrel,  E.  R.  Taylor,  John 
T.  HushpB.  Col.  William  F.  Swltzler.  J.    M.    Green- 
wood. John  D.  Lawson,  Frank  Thilly,  W,  V.  N.  Bay, 
.lobn  F.  Darby.  Alexander  Majors,  R.  E.  Lee  Olbson, 
John  N.  Edwards,  Raymond  Weeks,  Hugh  A.  Garland, 
ConBioiufi  Faunt  Le  Roy  Runcie,  W.  R.  Hereford.  C. 
L.   Phifer.  Lee  Merriwether,  W.   P.  King,  Thomas  L. 
Sjjtad.  Kobertus  Love,  Claude    H.  Wetmore,  P.    H. 
Sosey,     L.     W.    Allen,    Champ    Clark,    Kate    Field, 
SOMB  HANKiBAi,  cuuBCHBS.  James  K.  Hoamer,  John   R.    Musick,   James   Newton 

Baskelt.  W.  T.  Moore,  J.  H.  Garrison,  E.  A.  Alisn,  R.  M-  Field.  W.  R.  Hollister. 
Some  MioouH  Harry  Norman,  D.  C.  Allen,  N.  C.  Kouns,  J.  W.  Buel,  C.  M.  Woodward,  Henry 

luihon,  Tudor,    D.    R.    McAnally,    E,    R.    Hendrlx,    Ernest    McOalTey,    and    Denton    J. 

Snider. 

Missouri  newspapers  are  well-edited,  widely- 
circulated  and  inliuenlial.    There  la  no  iiounty 
without  a   dally   or   weekly   newspaper.     Every 
_.,  shade  of  political,  social,  and  religious  thought 

uf"h''^t!i"  's  represented.  In  420  eiiies,  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  published  the  992  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  State.  Ot  these,  87  are  daily. 
14  semi-weekly.  746  weekly,  4  fortnightly.  10 
seml-monlhly,  119  monthly,  3  bi-monthly,  and 
9  quarterly.  The  Missouri  Gazette — now  the  Si. 
Louis  Republic^ls  the  oldest  Missouri  news- 
paper. Its  publication  dates  to  ISOS.  The  Palmyr 
newspaper  continuously  In  one  family. 


Spectator  is  (he  oldest  weekly 


WITH  11. 
frontase,  washed  aa  the 
Slaie  ia  along  the  entire 
stretch  of  lis  easlern  bor- 
der liy  the  MiaalsBippi 
rlvpr,  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the 
Mtasouri  and  furrowed  by  innumerable 
lesBpr  streams,  the  fieiierieB  of  Missouri 
depand  flrat  conside ratio 
nation  of  the  fauna  of  Ih?  Slate  and  ita 
eponotnlo  vaiiie. 

The  Mlaaiasippl  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries constiLuie  the  moat  extensive  river 
system  in  the  United  States  and  embrace 
many    large     streams     which 
are  not  only  of  value  aa  water 
highways   but   are   of   the  ut- 
L  account 
■  fiaherlea.     In  recent 
the     flsheriea     of   thia 
t   system   liave   developed 
to  auch   a    decree    that    they 
now   exceed    In   quantity   and 
nearly  prjuai  in  value  the  en- 
lire  yield    of    Ihe    remaining 
Interior  waters  of  the  United 
States,  with   the  exreptlon  of 
the   Great   Lal;es.      The   luoet 
important   products  are   bill- 
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fato  flsb,  catflBh,  and  German  carp,  while  musael  ehells,  whicb  are  used  quite 
extensively  In  the  tnanufactiire  of  pearl  buttons,  ruralab  an  item  of  do  small 

Tbe  flsberies  of  Mleaourl  are  conducted  cblefly  In  the  MlsBlBslppi  river, 
although  flehlng  for  the  marhct  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  In  the 
Missouri  river.  8t.  Francis  river.  Little  river.  Big  Lahe  and  in  various  other 
waters,  especially  tbe  lakes  and  streama  of  tbe  southeast. 

In  tbe  year  1899  according  to  tbe  United  States  Fish  Commission  there 
were  employed  In  Ibelr  fisheries  1,531  persons,  and  the  value  of  the  total  Invest- 
ment represented  b  v 
boats,  apparatus  for 
catching  llsh.  or  seines, 
nets  of  all  kinds,  lines, 
traps,  etc.,  shore  prop- 
erty   and    capital    used 


In     the     flsbe 


amounted  to  1645,671. 
The  total  product  of 
the  Usherles  for  that 
year  was  7,551,142 
pounds,  tbe  value  of 
which  was  1311,301. 
More  than  half  of  this 
quantity  was  obtained 
from  the  Mississippi 
river  alone.  The  va- 
rious kinds  of  appara- 
inly  used,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  products  obtained  with 
each  were  as  tollowe:  Seines  yielding  1,655.514  pounds,  f62,30Z;  fyke  nets, 
1,530,103  pounds.  f49,lS9;  trammel  nets,  S43,6S6  pounds,  (25,420;  and  set  and 
drift  lines,  888,977  pounds,  (35,831,  The  species  of  Hsb  and  other  animals  which 
contribute  most  extensively  to  this  result  were  buffalo  flsb,  1,862,226  pounds, 
144,743;  catfish,  875,050  pounds,  (40,755;  frogs,  237,600  pounds,  (29,313;  black 
bass,  394,336  pounds,  (20,362;  crapple,  358,913  pounds,  (18,310;  and  suckers. 
495,307  pounds,  (14,181.  The  remainder  was  made  up  of  German  carp,  mussel 
Btaells,  fresb-water  drum  fish,  paddle  flsb,  sturgeon,  sunflsh,  otter  skins,  pike 
perch,  turtles,  white  and  rock  liasn,  pike  and  pickerel,  lake  sturgeon,  eels,  and 
mooneya.  In  (be  order  of  tbclr  value. 


rABLE  SHOWING,  BY  W.^ 

TRRS, 

THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE    FISHERIES 

OF  MISSOURI. 
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Mississippi  river 1508,695 

Missouri  river 115,859 

St.  Francis  river 6.224 

Little  river  and  Big  Lake 8,513 

Swamps  and  Lakes  6,380 

Total   $645,671 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  comparison  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  invested  in  the  fisheries  is  to  be  found  in  the  industries  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  although  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  greater  value  of  the  store- 
property,  amounting  to  $261,039,  belonging  to  the  mussel  fisheries,  it  also  indi- 
cates that  the  other  waters  of  Missouri  have  not  been  exploited  as  fully  in 
respect  to  their  fisheries  as  the  Mississippi  river  which  alone  yields  more  than 
half  of  the  products  obtained  in  the  entire  State.  It  can  not  be  doubted 
a  valuable  field  lies  open  for  the  extension  of  fisheries  into  other  waters  which 
are  as  yet  but  poorly  developed. 

An  examination  of  the  yield  of  the  more  important  waters  with  respect 
to  the  products  of  the  fisheries  is  of  especial  interest  as  indicating  the  relative 
distribution  throughout  the  State  of  those  species  of  animals  on  which  the 
fisheries  mainly  rely. 


Mussel -fishing 
of  largest  value. 


TABLE— YEAR'S    YIELD    OF    MISSOURI    FISHERIES,    WITH     RESPECT  TO   WATERS. 


WATERS 

Mississippi  River 
Missouri  River 
St.    Francis  River 
Little  Riv.,  Big  Lake 
Swamps  and    Lakes 


Total 


BLACK   BASS 

lbs 

4,246 

1,210 

105,000 

262,000 

21,180 


;  Bl'KFALO   FISH 

;  lbs 

I  763,386 

235,220 

'  160,600 

i  ^84,000 

1  119,020 


GERMAN  CARP 

lbs 

417,980 

1,000 

6,220 

28,050 


CATFISH 

lbs 

347,479 

171,84^ 
1 1 1,300 


CRAPPIE 

lbs 

9,091 
8,487 

79,000 


189,400     239,300 
55,026  I     23,035 


394,336  1,862,226 


453,250  I  875,050  ]  3S8,9»3 


DRUM 

lbs 

70,040 
985 

4,625 
7,460 


197,365 


WATERS 

Mississippi  River 
Missouri  River 
St.  Francis  River 
Little  Riv.,  Big  Lake 
Swamps  and  Lakes 

Total 


EELS 


3»iS6 
8SS 

800 

2,900 


HICKORY   SHAD 


450 


7,811 


450 


MOONEYE 


4,19') 


PAPPLE 
FISH 

106,576 

57,87'; 
700 

6,100 

19,680 


PIKE 


PIKE 


1 

PERCH 

4,491 

1,900 

10,090 

i,35o  1 

615 

3,900  , 

2,442 

I, ISO  ; 

19s 

4,195    190,931 


»9,3oo  i     17,833 


WATERS 

Mississippi  River 
Missouri  River 
St  Francis  River 
Little  Riv.,  Big  Lake 
Swamps  and  Lakes 


ROCK     BASS 


I        STURGEON, 
I  LAKE 


3,560 

2,025 
9,070 
1,170 


7,269 
1,950 


STURGEON, 
SHOVELNOSE 


SUCKERS 


75,810   ,       67,652 

74,720,       77,055 

12,000 

77,930 

260,670 


SUNFISH 
1,840 

3 1 ,000 

93,830 
4,850 


WHITE 
BASS 


760 
440 


Total 


15,825  1 


9,219 


»So,53o  I  49S,307     131, "J^o 


1,200 


WATERS 

Mississippi  River 
Missouri  River 
St.  Francis  River 
Little  Riv.,  Big  Lake 
Swamps  and  Lakes 

TURTLES 

32,219 

1,300 
10,300 

FROGS 

• 

72,300 
91,104 

74,196 

Total 

43,819 

237,600 

MUSSEL  SHELLS 
2,084,000 


I 


OTTER  TOTAL   BY    WATERS 

SKINS  lbs  I       VALUE 

4,048,515:?  67,527 
711,6871       32,110 

394  i     581,369     26,753 


368  11,594,189 
61  5,682 


57,37a 
27,539 


2,084,090 


762  17,551,442 


21 1,301 


Year's  yield  of 
Missouri   waters. 
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Several  facta  of  Interest  are  apparent  After  an  examination  of  tbe  above 
BtatlBtlcs.  All  of  the  products  given  with  two  or  three  exceptions  were  obtained 
In  the  MiBslBBlppI  river,  while  some  for  example,  the  buffalo  fish,  German  carp 
and  mussel  shells  were  caught  In  very  large  quantities.  The  yield  of  the  St. 
Francis  river  was  not  far  behind  that  of  the  Missouri  In  bulk,  but  It  represented 
a  greater  diversity  of  fornis.  The  fisheries  products  of  Lltlle  river  and  Big 
Lake  exceeded  in  quallly  and  nearly  equalled  In  value  the  total  output  of  the 
St.  Fiancis  and  MIbbohH  rivers  combined,  while  mlscellaneoua  lakes  contrib- 
uted a  not  considera- 
ble amount  lo  the  en- 
tire world.  It  Is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that 
the  mussel  fisheries  are 
confined  lo  the  Missis- 
sippi  river.   In  part   al 


le 


St    du 


greater  accessibility  o' 
the  mussel  beds  of  that 
stream  to  the  market. 

The  result  of  the 
comparison  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  State  shows 
clearly  that  as  con- 
trasted with  the  MiB- 
slasippl  the  other  rivers 
are  nor  yielding  their 
proportionate  share  of 
the  products  of  the 
fisheries,  and  undoubt- 
edly these  streams,  with 
proper  protection,  are  capable  of  a  much  greater  development. 

There  are  eight  wholesale  tlsb  establishments  In  St.  Louis  w 
business  of  $1,450,363,  and  seven  in  Kansas  City  with  a  business  of  $43G,697. 

Tbe  Missouri  Fish  Commission,  with  hatcheries  at  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis 
and  (he  United  States  Fish  Commission  with  hatchery  at  Neosho  have  done 
much  to  keep  Missouri  waters  well  storked  with  fish. 

The  mussel  llsheries  of  Missouri  produced  In  a  single  year,  3.084,000  pounds 
of  shells.  The  value  of  these  shells,  which  were  landed  principally  at  Hannibal. 
Canton,  and  La  Grange  was  $9,217,  although  this  figure  Includes  two    pearls 


S  OS AGE  B 


\alued  al  il:::<.  whiili  uvre  found  In  ihr  sihclls.  The  »hi|nueul  of  shi'lls  from 
Hannibal  alone  amountetl  to  thirty  car  loads  of  ;.O.OiH>  |K>unds  each,  its  shells 
Iwlng  sold  at  from  40  to  T.i  cents  per  pound,  aeporiilns  to  the  vnri.-iy 
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The  maaufacture  of  pearl  buttons  from  the  ahells  of  our  native  fresh-water 
muBsels  tahen  In  the  MlBBlsalppf  river  la  of  comparatively  recent  date,  having 


been  flrst  undertaken  In  1891  at  Muacatlne,  Iowa.  During  the  next  four  years 
the  buslneGB  developed  Into  an  Industry  of  conelderabte  proportions  In  several 
States. 


PISH  I  NO   ON   TUB   BIO   PI  NET   BIVEK. 
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Tbere  are  bIx  factories  in  Missouri,  employing  121  persona  In  1S99,  and  pro- 
ducing 50,000  gross  or  buttons  and  164,400  gross  of  button  blanks. 

Although  there  are  some  400  species  ol  mussels  living  In  the  Mississippi 
river  and  Its  rrlbutarles,  very  tew  can  be  utilized  In  the  manufacture  of  but- 
tons, because  not  all  by  any  meana  possess  the  necessary  quail fIcatlonB.  Only 
those  shells  are  serviceabtc  which  alter  the  waste  of  grinding  a  considerable 
amount  are  Btill  of  the  requlHlte  thickness  for  buttons.  The  shells  of  many 
species  are  too  soft  or  too  brittle  and  will  crack  and  split  in  the  proceea  ol 
cutting  and  grinding;  and,  again,  the  shells  must  present  a  uniform  color,  which 
is  preferably  white,  since  the  pink,  purple  and  other  colors  are  liable  to  fade. 
Dead  shells  which  have  lain  a  long  time  exposed  to  air  or  water  become  uselesi 
tor  button  mahing. 

The  species  in  moal  common  use  on  the  MlBsissippl  river  is  the  so-called 
"niggerhead,"  Qmiilrula  ebena.  which  has  a  very  thick  staell  and  is  uniformly 
glistening  white  on  the  interior.  A  few  other  species  pass  muster  at  the 
hands  of  the  butt  on -makers,  and  ranking  neit  to  the  "niggerhead"  among  the 
commoner  forms  are  those  known  along  the  MIsslBBlppl  as  "sand  shells,"  which, 
however,  include  several  different  species  of  mussels,  as,  for  example  Lamprtlit 
anadontoides,  L.  rcclua.  and  L.  fallacioaus.  The  popular  name  arises  from  the 
fact  that  these  forms  are  found  ehielly  on  sandy  bottoms.  Several  additional 
apeclea  yield  good  buttons,  but  they  are  generally  scarce,  and  in  Misaourl  nearly 
all  of  the  shells  oblained  in  the  mussel  fishery  are  "niggerhead"  and  "aand 
sheila."  The  habitat  ot  the  mussel  is  of  course  not  confined  to  the  MlBsissippl 
river  and  many  of  the  tributaries  contain  good  button  varieties,  but  owing 
chiefly  to  the  absence  of  local  demand,  beds  in  these  streams  are  rarely  fished. 

Missouri  with  its  rolling  prairies,  its  belts  of  limber  and  Its  varied  waters, 
has  all  the  natural  pro-requisiles  of  a  most  diversified  fauna,  and  as  a  home 
for  fauna  could  be  surpassed  by  no  State  In  the  middle  west.  But,  as  a  result  ot 
the  sure  extermination  thnt  follows  upon  the  heel  ot  civilization,  much  of  the 
game  thai  once  so  abounded  in  the  State,  has  passed  into  history. 


FAUNA  AND  FISHERIES. 


Th«  Virginia  deer,  our  m 
manr  parts  of  the  State,  Is  a 
eastern  countlea,  when  It  occt 
ties  Is  said  to  be  Increasing. 


)st  conspicuous  game  mammal,  o: 

)w  confined  to  a  few  of  the  southern  and  south- 
re  In  relative  abundance,  and  in  favorable  locall- 
The  foreats  of  this  region  are  free  from  under- 


growtb  and.  therefore,  afford  little  natural  shelter  for  the  larger  mammals,  but 
the  deer  have  In  recent  ^cars  been  securing  an  artificial  means  of  conceal- 
ment in  districts  where  lumbermen  have  left  masses  of  tree  tops  and  branches 
on  the  ground  after  cutting  out  timber.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  reputed 
Increase  of  deer  la  malnlf  due 
to  this  fact,  which  Is  proba- 
bly also  responsible  for  the 
growing  Invasion  of  similar 
regions  by  wolves  from  the 
farther-west. 

In  the  extreme  soutb- 
eastem  counties  the  blach 
bear  appears  as  an  occasional 
straggler  from  Arkansas,  and 
on  the  Btreama  and  lakes  of 
the  same  section  the  beaver 
may  atlll  l>e  found  In  small 
numbers.  The  cougar,  va- 
riously called  mountain  Hon, 
puma  or  panther,  is  fouud 
now  but  very  rarely  even  In 
tbe  wildest  and  most  unset- 
tled districts.  This  Is  also 
true  of  the  wild  cat.  or  cata- 
mount, once  so  common,  but  i 
sections. 

Tbe  red  fox.  that  prince  of  cunning,  is  quite  num 
gray  fox  Is  found  In  smaller  numbers. 

Tbe  raccoon  and  opossum  are  familiar  Inhabitants,  and  (he  rabbit  or  cotton-    | 
tall.  In  spite  of   the  enormous  destruction   which   yearly   takes   place   in   Its  > 
ranks,  is  astonishingly  abundant.     The  gray  squirrel,  and  the  woodchuch,  or 
groundhog,  famous  for  his  long  winter  sleep,  are  numerous.    The  muskrat. 


'l>OSSUMS, 


'  restricted  by  civilization  to  thinly  settled 


The  leas  shrewd 
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wbose  fur  when  dyed  is  frequently  duld  under  the  name  of  "electric  seal,"  is  In 
evidence  whenever  water  occurB. 

Among  the  camivora,  or  flesh-eating  mammals,  wblcb  hare  not  already 
been  mentioned,  are  the  otter,  not  Infrequently  found  on  certain  streams. 

Situated  immediately  In  the  tract  of  the  great  migrations  which  annually 
take  place  through  the  Mississippi  valley,  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  MlB- 

Bouii  posaesses  a  won- 
derfully rich  bird 
fauna.  In  addition  to 
t  h  e  residents,  thou- 
sands of  birds  pass 
(h rough  the  State  la 
tbeir  journeys  to  and 
from  the  more  northern 
latitudes.  Geese  and 
ducks,  as  visitors,  are 
numerous  and  afford 
excellent  shooting  on 
the  more  favorable  wa- 
ters, but  the  game  bird 
par  ercellcnce  is  our 
American  quail  or  bob- 
white.  The  wild  turkey 
is  still  found  in  the 
southwestern  counties, 
and  the  rutted  grouse, 
known  as  the  partridge  or  pheasant,  occurs  In  lees  disturbed  wooded  districts. 
The  prairie  chicken,  abundant  at  an  earlier  day  In  the  northern  section  of 
the  Stale,  is  here  as  elsewhere  practically  a  bird  of  the  past,  so  carefully  has 
the  market  hunter  performed  bis  exterminating  work. 

Snipe,  plover,  woodcock  and  other  minor  game  birds  are  plentiful  in  suitable 
localities. 

Missouri  possesses  a  rich  and  dIversiQed  fauna,  diminished  of  course 
through  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  absolute  slaughter  by  the  market 
hunter,  but  susceptible  of  preservation  by  care  and  wisdom.  The  future  of 
the  game  and  food  animals  and  fish  of  Missouri  depends  in  the  main  upon  the 
Interest  which  can  be  aroused  throughout  the  Slate  In  the  efforts  to  stay  the 
destruction  by  the  enactment  of  rational  flah  and  game  laws  and  the  securing 
of  adequate  means  for  their  enforcement. 

Game  Laiis. — Unlawful  to  kill  deer  between  January  1  and  October  1, 
to  kill  any  wild  song  bird  or  insedivorous  bird  at  any  season  of  the  year,  or  to 
disturb  the  nests  of  such  birds,  or  take  therefrom  any  eggs.  Unlawful  lo  kill 
any  turkey,  Chinese  pheasant,  pinnated  grouse  (prairie  chicken)  or  ruffed  grouse 
(commonly  called  pheasant  or  iiartridge)  or  any  quail  (sometimes  called  Vir- 
ginia partridge)  between  .laniiary  1  and  Novemlipr  J,  or  any  woodcock,  turtle 
dove,  meadow  lark  or  plover  betwepn  January  1  and  August  1.  Unlawful  at  any 
lime  or  season  to  catch,  take  or  Injure  by  means  of  nets,  traps,  pens  or  pita  or 
other  device  any  kind  of  game  as  herein  described,  and  any  person  who  shall 
kill  any  wild  duck  between  April  1  and  October  1  or  who  shall  ensnare,  trap 
or  kill  by  means  of  any  explosives  any  wild  goose  or  turkey,  or  who  shall  shoot 
or  kill  the  same  between  sunsft  and  sunilse  by  means  of  gunpowder  or  other 
explosives  of  other  kind  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  This  does  not  apply 
to  any  person  who  shall  ensnare,  trap  or  net  wild  jrecse  or  ducks  on  his  own 
premises  for  his  own  use.  Unlawful  for  nonresidcnis  to  kill  or  trap  game. 
Shipment  of  same  outside  of  Stale  not  allowed. 


well      studied 
I  he  Siaie  will  be  rankPd  among  the 
drat  of  the  Belds   for   close   boianlcal 
rpBearch,    and     particularly    for    that 
liind  of  botanical    research    which    may 
\te  apjilied  to  the  intereala  of  agrlcultu 
forestry,  and  other  ImluBtrlal  pursuits.    It 
Is  true  thut  the  plant  lite  of  Missouri  does 
not  represent  so  many  liiglily  specialized    or 
peculiar    plant    forms  as    that    characterising    i 
many  sections  of  the  country  which  happen  to  be 
e  peculiarly  situated.    An  extraordinary  variety 
of  ordinary  types  is  to  he  round;  and  this  variety  of 
iy)ics  and  the  effects  of  the  local  conditions  upon  these 
^Ive  rise  1o  the  problems  which  make  botanical  studies 
partii^ularly  profitable.    At  first  glance  It  seems  strange 
variety  of  forms  should  characterize  a  region 
in  which  the  conditions  of  teniiwratiire  do  not  vary  from 
ihose  Alpine  to  those  temperate.     Moreover,  within  the  State 
iliiTe  are  included  no  such  diverse  plant  habitats  as  those  rep- 
resented by  cold,  wet  peat  hogs  or  dry  and  shifting  sand  plaiDB. 
Nevertheless,    It   seems     very     probable     that    Missouri,     In 
proportion  to  her    area.   Includes   within   her   borders   as   great   a 
variety  of  plant  lite   (reckoned  In  number  of  species)  as  any  Other 
State;  hence  a  mui^h  greater  variety  than  the  majority  ol  the  States 
329 
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Missouri  flora 
made  up  of 
manv  dements. 


As  to  climatic 
conditions. 


Change  of  the 
general  flora. 


even  with  more  varied  conditions.  In  order  to  properly  understand  the  plant 
life  with  relation  to  the  environment,  it  Is  necessary  to  recall  the  important 
factors  of  the  environment.  All  general  physiographic  and  climatic  factors 
must  he  taken  into  consideration  in  analyzing  plant  adaptations. 

Missouri  lies  south  of  the  great  prairies  of  Iowa,  and  east  of  those  of  Kansas. 
She  is,  therefore,  most  fortunately  situated  to  receive  additions  to  the  flora 
through  the  migration  or  seed  dissemination  of  the  typical  prairie  plants.     The 
Mississippi  river,  forming  her  eastern  border,  brings  the  State  in  touch  with  the 
whole  Northern  central  basin  which  this  river  drains.    Crossing  the  State  from 
the  northwest  to  the  central  east,   the  Missouri   river  brings  down  from   the 
prairies  and  plains,  from  the  northwestern  woodlands,  and  even  from  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  plants  characteristic  of  those  regions. 
The  Ohio  River  becomes  confluent  with  the  Mississippi  opposite  a  point  about 
thirty-five  miles  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State;  and  thus  a  bond 
of  union  is  effected  with  the  whole  Ohio  Valley,  the  western  slopes  of  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  also  through  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  States  as  far  south 
as  Alabama.     This  brings  to  the  southeastern  border  plants  of  practically  the 
whole  Appalachian  system.     Through  the  Ozark  Hills  direct  connection  is  had 
with  the  mountain  vegetation  of  Arkansas  and  with  a  certain  ridge  vegetation 
in  Tennessee  and  Alabama.     Lastly,  there  is  Indirect  connection  through  per- 
sistent winds,  with  the  great  southwest  and  Its  typical  prairie  and  arid  vegeta- 
tion.    From  these  ])rlef  references  to  the  general  position  of  the  State,  physi- 
ographlcally  and  geographically.  It  will  be  very  evident  that  the  native  flora  of 
Missouri  must  be  made  up  In  part  of  elements  representing  an  unusual  stretch 
of  country,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  floral  covering.    Moreover,  these  various 
elements  In  the  flora  are  constantly  strengthened,  and  may  not  be  annihilated 
by  accidental  conditions. 

The  climatic  conditions  In  Missouri  are  different  north,  east,  south,  and  west 
More  or  less  local  conditions  may  be  said  to  prevail  in  the  northwest,  southwest 
and  southeast.  The  rainfall  is  greatest  throughout  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  and  somewhat  less  rain  falls  in  the  southeast  than  in  the  southwest  This 
is  particularly  true  with  reference  to  the  growing  period,  and,  therefore,  the  dif- 
ference Is  emphasized.  From  year  to  year  the  date  of  the  last  killing  frost  does 
not  seem  to  vary  within  very  wide  limits  In  different  parts  of  the  State,  althou«^ 
the  northwest  Is  often  a  week  later  than  the  central  portion.  The  first  frosts  in 
autumn  are  also  earlier  In  the  northwest  as  a  rule.  Aside  from  these  conditions 
of  temperature  and  rainfall,  two  others  of  less  Importance  may  he  mentioned, 
those  of  light  and  wind.  The  light  factor,  while  absolutely  essential  for  the 
growth  of  green  plants,  does  not  need  special  consideration  with  reference  to 
Missouri  conditions,  since.  In  general,  the  conditions  conform  to  those  character- 
istic of  the  whole  country.  Llght-lovlng,  heliophilous,  and  shade-loving,  umbro- 
phllous,  plants  are,  of  course,  characteristic  of  our  flora,  and  naturally  seek  ex- 
posure or  shelter  as  their  needs  demand.  The  wind  factor  is  also  comparatively 
unimportant.  Composite  plants,  however,  whose  seeds  are  for  the  most  part  so 
light  and  feathery  as  to  be  blown  great  distances,  flnd  an  easy  method  of  dissem- 
ination through  the  State  and  the  impress  of  the  southwest  is  strongly  felt 
throughout  western  and  central  Missouri. 

Entering  the  Stale  from  the  northwest  and  traveling  southeastward  to  the 
border,  one  passes  through  successive  regions  In  which  the  general  floral  covering 
changes  several  times.  The  true  prairie  vegetation  of  the  northwest  grades  into 
a  central  region  of  unusual  heterogeneity  where  indeed  northern,  weatern, 
southern  and  soiiihwesteru  plants  contend  constant'lv  among  themselves  for  the 
mastery.  In  the  Ozark  plateau  the  flora  seems  to  be  of  a  tvpe  with  some  dis- 
tinctly  Appalachian  elements,  but  with  many  peculiarities  common  to  that 
of  the  extension  of  this  ridge  into  Arkansas.  Tennessee  and  Alabama;  and,  fin- 
ally, in  the  southwest  there  Is  a  flora  more  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Bouth- 
em  alluvial  formations. 
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In  order  to  view  the  general  floral  features  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
economist,  one  may  for  the  moment  leave  out  of  cone ide rat ioo  all  minor  charac- 
ters of  the  plant  associations  In  order  to  flx  the  attention  upon  the  two 
great  popular  floral  sub-dl visions,  forests  and  prairies — sylvan  and  campestral 
types.  The  general  forest  veBetatlon  ot  the  State  Is  to  be  found  In  the  region 
characterized  by  a  soil  of  residuary  limestone,  and,  In  addition,  along  the  val- 
leys of  nearly  all  Btrearas.  These  arc  the  typical  forest  regions,  yet  changes 
which  are  now  being  wrought  by  the  pursuits  of  men  serve  in  the  main  to  en- 
croach upon  the  territory  of  the  forests  and  further  to  expand  those  areas  with 
campestral  afflnltles. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  soil  features  alone  separate  the  plant  life  Into  j 
prairie  and  forest  vegetation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  exposed  or  high  area,  It 
of  considerable  extent,  may  become  a  prairie.  In  such  areas,  forest  fires  find 
nothing  to  check  them  when  once  they  have  begun  to  make  headway,  and  any 
such  exposed  piece  of  land  of  sulDclent  area  may,  after  being  burned  over,  grow 
up  as  a  typical  prairie.  It  is  thus  that  In  certain  sections  of  the  true  Ozark  re- 
gions distinctive  prairies  have  arisen,  and  In  due  course  of  time  these  have  again 
been  supplanted  by  forests. 

Tije  North  American  continent  Is  divided  Into  three  main  regions,  a  boreal 
or  northern,  an  austral  or  great  central,  and  a  tropical,  or  far  southern.  The  ' 
lines  marking  these  regions  are  all  deflected,  of  course,  by  the  positions  of  moun* 
tain  ranges,  The  central  portion  of  this  austral  region,  known  as  the  upper 
austral  zone,  occupies  much  of  the  central  portion  of  the  country.  The  eastern 
humid  section  of  this  zone,  known  as  the  Carolinian  area,  skirts  the  Alleghenles 
on  the  east  and  south,  cutting  through  many  States  on  the  Atlantic  border,  and 
It  extends  westward  from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  the  one  hundredth  me- 
ridian. This  area  includes  besides  (1)  small  section  of  many  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Quit  States,  (2)  nearly  the  whole  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas,  a  large  portion  of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkansas,  and  (3)  smalt  areas  in  other  bordering  States  throughout  this  gen- 
eral region.  This  would  mean  that  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned  we  might 
predicate  the  successful  growth  In  Missouri  of  any  plant  species  of  this  whole 
area,  as  well  as  of  many  plants  common  to  several  areas;  for,  as  a  matter  ot  fact, 
some  plants  are  quite  Independent  of  mean  dally  temperatures,  and  are  not  con- 
lormable  to  such  a  single-factor  category.  Aside  from  the  heat  or  temperature 
&etor,  Uiere  are  other  important  climatic  relations  of  the  plant,  relations  as  to 
ai,  light  and  wind. 
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More  Important,  however,  lo  the  life  of  a.  Dlant  is  usually  the  relation  to  the 
soil,  or  the  substraium,  the  so-called  edaphlc  relation.  This  latter  relation  1b 
three  fold,  and  may  refer  in  special  cases  to  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil,  and 
always  refers  to  the  physical  constitution  and  to  the  chemical  content  of  the  soil. 
Of  these  various  relations  the  former  Is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  factors 
governing  the  distribution  of  plants  within  any  region.  It  is  often  largely  de- 
pendent upon  rainfall,  and  then  horomea,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  climatic 

In  recent  times  Ibe  above  fact  relating  to  the  Importance  ot  moisture  in  the 
distribution  ol  plants  has  been  well  recognized,  and  those  who  have  in  our  time 
done  most  for  the  study  of  plants  in  their  environments  have  made  use  of  this 
importaat  relation  to  water  content  in  arranging  plants  lu  groups  according  to 
their  natural  preferences  of  habitat.  These  groups,  with  more  or  leas  common 
and  constant  afflnlties,  are  termed  plant  formations.  In  applying  these  group- 
ings to  a  study  of  the  vegetation  of  this  State,  the  plants  of  Missouri  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  formations: 

riTst.  Hydrophytes,  consisting  of  aquatic  or  sub-aqualic  plants,  that  iB, 
those  whose  habitat  Is  either  the  water  or  water-soaked  substrata. 

Second.  Mesophytes.  (hose  requiring  or  electing  a  medium  degree  of  soil 
moisture  and  a  medium  humidity,  this  group  making  up  the  great  bulk  of  our 

Third,  Xerophjlea,  are  those  plants  which  prefer  to  grow  or  may  grow  In  a 
dry  atmosphere,  and  in  a  soil  or  situation  furnishing  but  little  moisture. 

In  this  Slate,  moreover,  it  is  well  to  distinguish  at  least  one  other: 

Fourth,  l{ui>estrine,  including  those  plants  growing  upon  dilTs  and  ledges 
under  a  great  variety  of  conditions  ot  moisture. 

The  above  subdivisions  refer  largely  >o  the  dowering  plants  and  to  the  ferns 
and  [em  allies,  not  attempting  to  Include,  except  in  a  general  way,  the  lower 
cryptogams. 

Our  typical  aquatic  Howering  plants  are  few,  and  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
scarcity  ot  lalics  and  ponds  in  the  State.  For  the  most  part,  the  ponds  are  artl- 
flcial,  and  the  plants  which  arc  found  in  these  habitats  are  generally  species  ot 
very  wide  distribution,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  few  species  of  the  small  floating 
duckweeds  t  Lemna  and  Splrodela ) ,  pondweeds  ( Potamogeton ) ,  the  common  horn- 
wort  (Ceratophyllum).  the  Chinquapin  water  lily  (Nelumbo),  and  the  water- 
weed  (Philotria).  As  characteristic  amphibious  plants  we  have  a  large  number, 
aucb,  for  instance,  as  the  water  plantain  (Allsma),  arrowhead  ( Slgittarrla),  etir 
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tall  (Typba),  bur  reed  (Sparganji 
sedges.  On  tbe  mud  flats  of  our 
such  situations  are  to  be  found 
sites  as  certain  tickseeds  (Core 
weeds,  etc.  As  a  truly  ampbibioi 
portion  of  the  State,  mlgbt  be  me 
tichum),  a  tree  of  great 
nant  growth 


),  wild  rice  (Zlzanla),  and  other  grasses  and 
I,  In  wet  woods,  swamps,  and  In  other    ] 

other  species  of  sedges,  such  compo- 

pals),  also  water  peppers    (Polygonum),  rag 

s  plant,  confined,  however,  to  the  southeastern 

itloned  the  well  known  cypress  (Taxodlum  dla- 

tiflc  and  economic  interest.     This  tree  is  the  doml- 

ess  swamps.     Its  wonderful  "knees"  and  thickened 


trunk  bases  have  long  afforded  Interesting  topics  for  physiological  speculation. 
Again,  along  Ibe  borders  of  streams,  are  to  be  found  as  typical  riparian  plants, 
a  few  willows  (Salix)  and  birches  (Betula),  the  plant  tree  (Plalanus),  as  well 
as  many  tierbsceoua  plants. 

On  the  whole,  it  Is  noticeable  thai  Missouri  streams  do  not  commonly  almund 
With  aquatic  plauls,  although  the  willow  weed  (Dlanthera)  Is  fairly  common  as  a 
Stream-bed  plant  throughout  at  least  a  portion  of  the  State,  The  water  cress 
(Nasturtium)  Is  also  found  filling  those  streams  carrying  more  or  less  clear  or 
spring  water  In  many  portions  of  the  State. 

Without  special  reference  to  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil,  the  mesophytlc 
flora  may  be  divided  Into  two  types — the  sylvan  or  forest  type,  and  the  campa- 
nal,  or  grass-herbaceous  type  of  prairies  and  clearings.  These  two  types  Include 
innumerable  plant  associations  and  so  many  species  that  very  little  can  be  said 
of  them  In  detail.  The  forest  vegetation  throughout  the  State  may  be  divided 
Into  upland  and  lowland  types.  The  upland  type  includes,  as  most  common  rep- 
resentatives in  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  (he  State,  a  considerable 
variety  of  oaks  and  hickories,  the  black  walnut,  once  so  common  throughout  our 
State,  the  pine  In  a  limited  area,  and  In  some  secllons  many  species  of  Crataegus 
certain  species  of  plum  and  other  shrubby  plants.  This  forest  type  in  southern 
Missouri  Is  much  richer  In  species  than  the  forests  situated  back  from  the 
streams  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  States.  In  the  south,  the  upland  forest 
type  may  be  divided  Into  several  regions,  governed  by  soil  and  exposure,  each 
of  which  regions  has  its  characteristic  dominant  forest  trees. 

From  this  It  may  be  said  In  general,  that  the  white  oak  is  found  on  the 
ridges  In  the  southeast,  thence  throughout  a  large  portion  of  (he  pine  area  sub- 
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sequeutlj  referred  to,  and  Qnall;  It  serves  also  to  give  tlie  stamp  of  aa  oak  forest 
to  nearly  all  wooded  uplands  throughout  the  middle  and  northern  portion  of  tbe 

State. 

The  pine  (Ptnus  echlnata)  at  one  time  covered,  or  at  least  dominated  tbe 
region  south  and  southweBt  of  the  Archaean  outcrops  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Stale.  It  found  favorahle  conditions  for  growth  upon  the  slHcious  outcrops 
and  flinty  hills  of  the  region,  growing  as  far  down  the  northern  hillsides  as  the 
slllclous  soil  obtained.  In  some  sections  this  pine  has  rapidly  disappeared,  with 
tbe  common  methods  of  lumbering,  and  In  the  absence  of  all  methods  of  for- 
esting. In  some  places  It  has  been  superseded  by  orchards  of  peaches  and  plums; 
but  with  pro|ier  methods  o[  forestry  It  could  yet  be  made  to  do  a  most  important 
forest  duty. 

Occupying  a  considerable  belt  west  of  the  region  of  pine  and  white  oak, 
there  Is  found  the  Risck-Jack  scrub-oak  associations.  As  an  economic  forest  area 
this  is  a  belt  of  less  importance,  and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  marking  the  bor- 
der land  of  forest  and  pralrte. 

Tbe  upland  and  south  hillside  clearings,  which  require  much  time  in  order 
to  be  converted  Into  pasture  or  culturable  land,  represent  a  fierce  struggle  for 
occupation  between  many  naturalized  and  native  weeds  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
second  growth,  or  shoot -gi ow Ih    of  the  forest  trees  on  the  other. 

Throughout  much  of  the  jear  the  herbaceous  growth,  or  forest  vegetation,  in 
this  region.  Is  characterized  tij  grasses  and  a  few  ferns,  with  a  liberal  number  of 
rosaceous  plants.  This  t>pe  of  forest  also  shields,  particularly  on  the  hlllSldeB, 
many  of  our  mosL  common  and  much  sought  spring  plants,  as  well  as  the  "flow- 
era"  of  later  seasons.  Amun^  Ibe  ier>  earliest  of  the  former  one  must  mention, 
without  atteniptlug  to  ^roiip  ilipm  in  their  exact  associations,  the  dog-tooth 
violet  (Erythronlum),  the  spring  beauty  (Claytonia),  bloodroot  ( Sangulnaria) . 
violets  (Viola),  and  In  rich  woods.  Isopyrun  in  abundance,  and  many  otbors. 
These  are  followed  by  such  oC  the  open  woods  plants  as  phlox,  verbena,  and  qua- 
masla,  and  several  species  of  Astragalus. 

The  early  summer  flora  of  herbaceous  plants  In  upland  and  fairly  moist 
woods.  Is  dominated  by  such  plants  as  Phacclia,  Podophyllum,  Galium,  and 
Geranium.  Tbe  species  of  middle  and  late  summer,  in  the  upland  woods,  at 
least,  show  a  proportionately  greater  number  of    leguminous    and 
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plants,  as  well  as  many  mints  (Lablatae)  and  compoaites  (Composltae).  The  Flowen  oF  tbi 
herbaceous  autumn  flora  of  the  wooded  uplands  coalesces  more  than  any  other  woodluid. 
with  the  campestral  and  open  glade  covering. 

As  In  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  flowers  ot  the  woodland  borders 
are  at  this  season  largely  composites,  such  as  asters,  goldenrods.  coneflowers,  and 
the  like.    In  the  number  ot  individuals  the  composite  families  aland  easily  first 
in  almost  any  region,  although  the  siibdomlnant 
growth  in  the  pine  lands  consists  largely  of  beard 
grasses    (sometimes    termed     broomsedgca)    and 
hardy  legumes, 

in  spite  of  the  faci,  however,  that  the  upland 
forest  type  includes  the  great  forest  regions  of 
Missouri,  yet  the  river  valleys  and  alluvial  plains, 
when  in  forest,  afford  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
and  owing  to  the  numerous  associations  of  her- 
baceous plania  which  are  to  be  found  throughout 
the  lowland  forests,  the  latter  give  every  Indica- 
tion of  much  greater  density  of  shade  and  luxur- 
iance ot  growth.  The  lowland  forests  include  our 
elms,  certain  maples,  the  basswood,  and  many 
oaks  from  the  upland  associations,  it  also  merges 
gradually  into  the  true  riparian  formation,  includ- 
ing the  poplars,  sycamores,  willows,  and  others. 
In  the  southeastern  portion  of  .he  State  the  black- 
gum  almunds,  three  species  of  hackberry  are  com- 
mon, and  the  sweetgum  Is  not  infrequent.  The 
above,  indeed,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  lowland 
forest  type,  for  numerous  shrubs  and  vines, 
as  well  as  trees  less  frequently  found,  are  generally 
distributed,  although  they  may  not  be  pointed  to  as 
constituting  usually  a  dominant  element  in  the 

general  type.  The  herbaceous  growth  or  forest  floor  vegetation  characteristic  of  I 
this  type,  includes  also  numerous  plants  of  our  vernal  aestlval  and  serotlnai 
floras.  While  the  general  forest  floor  growth  characteristic  of  this  type  includes 
numerous  rosaceous  planis,  some  members  of  the  nettle  family,  as  well  as  some 
ferns  and  sedges,  we  find  very  commonly  many  interesting  herbaceous  associa- 
tions, with  such  herbs  as  members  of  the  waterleaf  family  ( Hydrophylaceae) ,  the 
jewel  weed  (Impatiens),  certain  crucifera 
(Cruciferae),  and  many  others.  Including 
violets  and  mints,  bed-straws  and  com- 
posites. 

Very  little  need  be  said  of  the  plant 
associations  forming  the  prairie  and  cam- 
pestral type;  but  under  this  should  be 
ini'luded  the  veselation  of  the  prairies, 
of  pastures,  and  of  abandoned  fields.  In 
the  true  prairies  the  grass  floor  Is  of 
(.ourse  the  most  distinctive  feature;  and 
composing  the  latter  the  grasses  are  quite 
various,  depending  upon  the  soil  and 
other  conditions.  Along  with  these  are 
to  be  found  many  species  of  composites 
and  some  mints.  Many  of  our  hillsides, 
which  were  formerly  wooded,  have  been 
denuded  of  practically  all  trees  and  the 
cultivation  of  fields  has  broken  up  the 
native  grass  fiora.  Under  such  condi- 
tions blue  grass  has  usually  eatabllshed 
itself  and  has  spread,  often  through    Its 
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own  Initiative,  to  a  moBt  remarkable  extent.  Qrowing  with  this  there  are  to  be 
found  several  weeds  of  general  dlEtrlbutlon,  notably,  the  Ironweede  and,  the  mllk- 
weeda.  Along  the  edges  of  fields  and  wherever  the  cultivator  Is  negligent,  there 
are  to  be  found  some  native,  numerous  cosmopolitan  Introduced  species  and  man; 
fugitive  weeds.  These  last  seem  to  gain  strength  by  the  presence  of  man,  and 
they  are  eo  important  as  a  (actor  In  the  plant  life  and  In  denoting  the  worth  of 
the  Goll  that  one  should  look  with  suspicion  upon  any  cultivated  field  which 
would  not  soon  grow  up  to  them  If  neglected.  Id  some  sections  of  the  State  the 
prairie  vegetation  has  been  no  nearly  annihilated  that  in  order  to  find  any  true 
asBoclallons  belonging  (o  It  one  must  look  to  the  borders  of  railroads,  fence- 
corners,  and  roadsides. 

Fortunately  for  the  Industrial  development  of  the  State,  but  detracting 
somewhat  from  the  botanist's  pleasure,  perhaps,  Is  the  tact  that  very  few  In- 
stances of  a  true  xerophytlc  formation  are  to  be  tound.  Nevertheless  one  finds 
occaElonally  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  general  mesophytlc  formations,  ex- 
posed clay  bills  and  barren  outcrops  which  are  characterized  by  such  modlftca- 
tions  In  the  plant  covering  as  to  Justify  a  differentiation  of  these  plants  as  of 
xerophytlc  tendency,  it  Is  sometimes  difnciilt  to  clearly  distinguish  this  xero- 
phytlc formation  from  that  which  would  be  properly  classified  as  the  extremest 
In  the  cIlK  summit  subdivision  of  the  ru[)estrine  flora.  The  chief  woody  growth 
consists  of  scrub  oaks  and  some  dwarf  species  of  Crataegus,  with  a  few  sullru- 
tescent  plants  of  several  families;  such  herbaceous  plants  abound  as  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  rockrose  family,  a  few  grasses,  and  the  plantain- leaved  everlasting 
(Antennaria) ;  and  finally  there  are  found  a  few  dense  tufts  of  several  species  of 
moss,  including  also  the  common  lichen,  popularly  known  as  the  reindeer  moss. 
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Perhaps  the  moat  lateresting  formation  of  the  State  Is  the  rupestiine,  wblch 
name  Is  applied  to  the  whole  vegetation  to  be  found  upon  rocks  and  clltTs. 

This  formation  Is  made  up  ot  typea  of  vegetation  varying  from  those  which 
are  to  be  found  in  situations  under  ledgfB,  sulfjert  to  the  constant  drip  of  seepage 
waters,  to  that  type  which  Is 
pharacterlBtlc  ot  the  high  expos- 
'  ed  rocky  summits.  In  the  former 
situations  there  is  found  the 
true  fontlnal  type  of  mosees  and 
liepatics,  and  It  Is  this  last  which 
at  times  closely  resembles  and 
grades  into  the  xerophytlc  form- 
ation previously  described.  Be- 
sides the  fontlnal  and  the  ex- 
posed lypes,  portions  ot  the  cliff 
may.  of  course,  be  covered  with 
vesetable  mould  or  turf,  and  1 
here  a  variety  of  plants  of  the 
general  mesophytlc  type  (which 
may  require  specla!  conditions 
of  shelter)  Snd  refuge  and  Dour- 
Ish.  Un  these  cliffs,  moreover, 
are  to  be  found  several  species 
of  our  most  Interesting  ferns, 
and  with  the  Increasing  expos- 
ure the  vegetation  Is  at  times 
completely  monopolized  by  Bsso- 
ciatlons  of  lichens  and  mosses. 
Poison  ivy  and  Virginia  creeper 
also  And  here  an  opportunity  to 
grow  and  spread  themselves  un- 
interruptedly over  considerable 
areas.  On  those  clltt  summits  of 
considerable  extent,  especially  on  those  nhere  occur  also  shrubby  plants  of  the 
barren  hill  types,  one  notes  a  peculiar  and  Interesting  (act.  Some  of  the  plants 
whose  normal  habitats  are  the  prairies  or  the  plains  have  here  sought  refuge, 
and  upon  these  exposures  they  seem  to  And  those  conditions  well  adapted  to 
their  maintenance.  In  fad,  throughout  tlie  central  portions  of  Missouri,  particu- 
larly In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Missouri  river 
one  searches  In  such 
situations  alone  for 
many  characteristic 
plants  of  the  more 
arid  west.  In  the 
same  situations  one 
finds  the  one  mem- 
ber of  the  heath  fam- 
ily whose  range  Is 
far  westward  and 
northward  I  n  this 
State,  namely  the 
low  h  u  c  k  1  e  b  erry 
(Vacclnlum  vacil- 
tans). 

It  is  the  compo 
site  family  which  in 
Mlnourl  dominates 
all  others  In  number 
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of  species,  and  perhaps  In  Individuals  as  well.  Tbe  moat  striking  differences 
obtain  wben  one  compares  the  orchid  and  heath-rhododendron  elements  in  our 
flora  with  the  same  elements  in  eastern  floras.  In  central  and  southern  Mis- 
souri orchids  are  almost  totally  lacking,  and  In  the  same  region  there  is  found, 
for  the  most  part,  but  a  single  repreaentatlTe  of  the  heath  family.  In  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  State  these  plant  species  become  somewhat  more 
abundant — the  impress  of  the  far  southern  flora  being  more  strongly  felt. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Eri- 
caceae and  Orchldaceae  holds  true, 
in  large  part  tor  those  two  geolog- 
ically old  subdivisions  of  our  flora, 
the  GymnoBperms  (with  us  conifers 
only)  and  the  Pteridophytes  {fern 
and  fern  allies).  North,  west  and 
northwest  of  the  pine  lands  of  the 
State  (where  only  one  species  of  the 
pine  is  native)  our  only  coniferous 
plant  ia  the  red  cedar  which.  If  It 
Is  the  same  species  as  tbe  red  cedar 
of  the  east,  la  much  altered  in  form 
and  reduced  in  stature.  In  central, 
northern  and  western  Missouri  a 
score  of  ferna  are  to  be  found, 
which  number  Is  nearly  doubled  by 
tbe  species  of  the  northeast. 

The  traveler,  tbe  layman  trav- 
eler, from  the  east  will  ask  In  vain 
for  some  of  tbe  delicate  vernal  rep- 
resentatives of  his  home  flora,  yet 
for  these  he  can  find  in  our  Bora 
many  substitutes.  With  these  sub- 
stitutes and  with  many  species  com- 
mon to  both  sections,  ifltb  the 
spring  beauty,  tbe  flowering  suautc 
and  the  red-bud,  followed  by  the 
luxuriance  of  phlox  and  verbena,  he 
should  be  able  to  compensate  himself  abundantly  for  the  trailing  arbutus,  rho- 
dodendron and  orchids  until  tbe  time  of  full  fruitage  of  mints  and  composites.  If 
he  Is  keen  in  economic  appreciation,  aa  well  as  In  aestbetlclam,  be  will  certainly 
realize  that  the  prairies  which  produce  auch  mats  of  graaaea  and  auch  "weed"  as- 
sociations, or  the  atream  Hate  which  support  a  growth  of  horseweed  and 
other  herbs  of  almost  shrubby  proportions,  are  capable  of  blossoming  In  a  vari- 
ety of  Important  ways. 

Aside  from  the  cryptogams,  or  seedless  plants,  already  referred  to  under  the 
name  Pteridophytes,  various  representatives  of  the  Bryobpytes  (mosses  and 
bepalirs)  and  of  tbe  Thallophytea  (alRae  and  fungi)  are  to  be  found  abundantly, 
but  these,  of  course,  form  a  much  leas  conspicuous  part  of  tbe  general  landscape. 
The  moss  flora  Is  varied  and  Intereallng.  Algae  arc  very  common  In  ponds  and 
on  damp  soils,  but  they  are  not  so  abundant  In  our  streams  as  In  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  loner  orders  are  most  abundant,  notably  members  of 
the  blue-green  algal  families,  and  (he  lowest  families  of  the  green  algae. 

The  fungous  flora  of  Missouri  ia  very  interesting.  In  the  vicinity  of  Colum- 
bia, during  a  single  year,  certain  collections  have  yielded  more  than  five  hun- 
dred apecles.  This  number  may  be  taken  to  represent  about  one-half,  perhaps,  of 
the  fungi  which  may  be  readily  found  In  the  vicinity.  It  seems  probable  that 
approximately  the  usual  proportion  of  saprophytic  and  parasitic  forms  will  be 
found  to  obtain.  Many  of  the  commoner  parasitic  species  of  the  East  are  not 
so  well  represented  In  our  flora.    This  Is  particularly  true  of  those  species  which 
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require  for  their  bes'  develnpment  and  spread  a  coiisianlly  moist  atmosphere  and 
a  temperature  with  extremea  not  bo  great  as  that  of  this  latltuile  In  the  West. 
On  the  other  band,  th<^  aaprophytlr  Torms  are  found  in  great  abnndanre,  and 
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moBt  of  the  commoner  upeclea  of  the  East  are  undoubtedly  also  native  or  Intro- 
duced Into  our  State.  Man;  edible  epecies  grow  luxurlantl]'.  One  Onde  in  lawns 
and  pastures  during  the  earl;  sumtner  the  esculent  Bpecies  of  Coprinua  (Ink 
caps),  and  later  In  the  season,  Leplota  naucinoldes,  Amanitopsis  vaglnata  (the 
meadow  Amanitopsis),  Agarlcua  campestrts  (the  cultivated  agaric),  Calvatla 
cyathlforme  (the  cup'Shaped  puft'ball),  C.  craniformls  (the  putf-ball  of  pastures, 
aa  well  as  woodland  borders),  Calvatla  gigantia  (the  giant  pufT-ball),  and  many 
others.  In  the  wooded  areas  there  are  to  be  found  In  the  earlj  summer,  Hor- 
chella  esculenla  (the  edible  morel)  In  great  quantity,  and  this  Is  a  plant  too 
little  appreciated  by  the  layman.     In  addition,  the  giant  gyromltra   (Gyromltra 


esculenta),  several  specie 
and  willow  logs  of  the  !o' 
tus  (Pleurotus  ostrealus; 


of  Lactariua,  etc.,  are  not  uncommon.  Decaying  elm 
voods  furnish  a  profuse  growth  at  the  oyster  Pleuro- 
During  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  several 
large  apeclea  of  Clitocybe  are 
found  on  roots  of  decaying 
stumps  In  lawns  almost  ev- 
erywhere, together  with  some 
smaller  species  of  related  ge- 
nera. In  the  early  autumn  the 
moat  abundant  edible  fungus 
la  Armlllaria  mellea  (the 
honey  colored  Armlllaria). 
The  latter  fungus  occurs  In 
such  abundance  In  the  moist 
forest,  and  in  locations  where 
B^sture  succeeds  forest,  that 
is,  where  decaying  roots  crop 
up  through  the  sod,  that  itis 
often  possible  to  collect  tt  by  "^ 
the  wagon  load.  Of  the  polB- 
onous  or  suspicious  mush- 
rooms, only  a  few  have  as  yet 
been  found  In  the  vicinity  of 
Columbia.  A  variety  of  the 
fly  Amanita  (Amanita  muscar 
ria)  Is  known  to  be  poisonous, 
and  among  those  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  may  be  men- 
tioned one  or  two  other  spe- 
cies of  Amanita  and  certain 
members  of  the  genus  Rus- 
Bula,  and  the  suspicious  Cli- 
tocybe (C.  llludena). 
Concerning  the  number  of  plants  (reckoned  by  species)  in  the  State,  no 
deflulte  accurate  statements  can  be  made.  Professor  Tracy,  twenty  years  ago, 
published  a  list  of  eighteen  huniired,  with  many  regions  not  covered.  Lists  of 
Jackson  county  and  Boone  county  flora  add  at  least  seven  hundred  to  the  list,  so 
it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  flora  of  Missouri  Includes  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  species  ot  these  higher  plants.  Its  Interest  to  the  botanist  and  its 
economic  value  are  suggested  by  this  general  discussion  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  flora  of  Missouri. 
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ISSOURI  Is  rightly  remrded  as  aD  agricultural  State.  Yet  In  MiB- 
souri  are  three  cities  of  over  100,000  Inhabitants,  a  larger  num- 
ber than  in  any  other  State  except  five.  St.  lJ3uia,  the  metropolis 
ol  Mlseourl,  Js  the  only  city  In  the  United  States  which  by  special 
constitutional  eQacIment  Is  a  city  without  a  county  organization. 
Of  the  total  population  of  Missouri  34.9  per  cent  reside  in  towns  and  cities. 
There  are  forty  municipalities  in  th«  State  with  a  populallon  of  over  3,000. 
There  are  107  towns  with  a  population  between  1,000  and  3,000.  Missouri  cities, 
towns  and  villages  are  organized  under  the  general  State  law  as  of  the  first, 
second,  third  or  fourth  class  or.  In  some  Instances,  under  special  charters  granted 
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909 

17 

4,iSS 

Si; 

U«ico 

86, 

»3        4 

789 

S.090 

ClnoJIlon 

,6 

3,858 

854 

Moberly 

i4J 

M         8 

iij 

8,011 

Cirwrvilk 

'gsJ 

30 

1.884 

445 

Monen 

■.367 

J9        ' 

699 

3.1'5 

Carthag* 

7.961 

416 

Nevada 

59° 

161 

7,461 

ChilllcMhe 

M5 

'S 

S.699 

90s 

Poplar  Bluff 

I.OOJ 

Jl       1 

187 

4,311 

Clinlon 

87" 

»S 

4.689 

061 

Rich  Hill 

1.074 

1!       * 

008 

4.°53 

Columl^ 

18 

3.985 

651 

Richmond 

',134 

17       1 

895 

3.478 

DeSoto 

W* 

'9 

3,96° 

6]| 

St  Charles 

545 

11       6 

J,98i 

Fulton 

S97 

26 

4,189 

883 

S.Jo«ph 

34 

3      51 

Hannibal 

144 

780 

St  Louii 

.   460 

357575.138  1 

Independence 

651 

'* 

'm73 

Sedalia 

181 

6      13 

994 

'5.1JI 

Jelfirean  City 

450 

6,731 

664 

5      11 

841 

13.167 

lopILn 

■!S 

4 

9,909 

015 

Trenton 

»'        5 

039 

5,396 

Kinni  City 

jT,4i6 

751 

Wirrensburg 

910 

18       4 

6ii 

4.714 

KirluYille 

73- 

3.49' 

966 

Waihinglon 

1.407 

3.o'5 

Uxinglon 

,041 

13 

4.138 

.90 

Webb  Cily 

48  3 

10        5 

°*l 

9,ioi 
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br  tlie  legislature.  The  cities  are,  in  the  main,  well  ImproTed,  with  good  streets 
and  light,  water,  and  sewerage  systems.  The  larger  cities  are  described  In 
separate  chapters  while  those  of  smaller  population  are  described  under  Uie 
counties  In  which  they  are  located. 
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*H«       rm. 
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TAT.       1900 

STATE     .900:                                .K STATU     .90O,                                IN 

rrAT»   1900 

Albiny 

66   1,015 

Ftrguion 

14;    1  oi5 

L«'i  Summit     106    1,453 

Princeton 

96   '.S7S 

Applrt»n 

119  1,133 

Fe«u< 

m6   .lis* 

Liberty                   51    1,407 

1J3  i,olo 

Aih  Gmvt 

141  1,039 

FrcdnickRiwn 

95    1,577 

Maiden                105   1,461 

Rolla 

94  i.*o« 

Bclton 

Gallatin 

84  1,78= 

Marcelin*              49   i,6jo 

Salem 

loj  l,4li 

61  1,093 

Gla,gow 

9.    1,671 

Salirtniry 

7«   iMl 

Bevier 

!]    i,goK 

Gnnbr 

S4  i,3'5 

Memphb             ;6  1,195 

Satcoiie 

ijl    i,i>( 

Bloomlidd 

'04   1,475 

Grant  City 

Milan                     86    1,757 

Savannah 

7J   .,!» 

Bolinr 

76   1,869 

Grccnfifid 

109  1,406 

Monroe  City        68    1,919 

140  1,<H1 

Bowling  Green 

69   1,901 

Gr«nvilfc 

IJ9  1,051 

«7   1.713 

Bnc  ken  ridge 

146    1,011 

Hamilton 

a   1,804 

Mound  City          90   1,681 

Silcaton 

136   1,077 

no   1,403 

79   '.844 

Sbtet 

S"  «.S04 

Cilifiiinb 

57  1,'S' 

Hennann 

97    ',57S 

Mount  Vernon  119   1,106 

Stanbeny 

4«  »,6S» 

Cimcnin 

41   1.979 

Higbn 

iig   MSI 

Neoaho                  46   1,7»5 

Ste.  Genevieve 

89  1,707 

Ouwon 

51  1,36s 

Higpniville 

44  »>79i 

New   Ftanklio    Ii5   1,156 

Sweet  Spring. 

"J4  1.0I0 

CHIunction 

i»3   i,'77 

Hol<hn 

6a  1,116 

New  Madrid       101   1,489 

Tarkio 

70  1,901 

55  ».J'S 

Hunarille 

81   1,80s 

Nori»me             111    1,189 

Thayer 

"5  '.irs 

Cmwli. 

8S  ..7" 

Hununnillc 

ij8  1,055 

Gdesa                  107   1,445 

Tiptnn 

"3   '.137 

ClBilnton 

71  1,893 

Jaduon 

91   ..658 

Oregon                 143    1,031 

Troy 

i»7  »,"S3 

III  ':ll* 

Kahoka 

So  1,818 

Oronogo                 63   1,073 

UnionTille 

6*  .,0(1 

Deq.w.ttr 

98   1,509 

Oweola                141   l,OJ7 

Vandalia 

114   I, 168 

Dntcr 

77   l!86l 

Keytotille 

Pacific                  1.8   1,2.1 

Veraillei 

117   1,040 

Doniphan 

99  '.508 

KirkwDod 

Ti  'SI 

Palmyra                 53   1,313 

Webiter  Grove 

7'   'Mi 

Edini 

93   1.605 

UGianse 

loo  1,507 

Pam                     111    1,397 

Wellnille 

115  I, 16a 

Eldondo  Spg). 

59   1.157 

45  ».737 

Pattoniburg         IJ7   1,065 

Weiton 

'44  i.0"9 

Eicdiior  Spgi. 

74   ',88 r 

U  Plata 

111  1,345 

RereeCitv            58  1,151 

We«  PUint 

41  1,901 

Farminpon 

85    1,778 

Lathntp 

.31   .,..8 

PlattAurg              75    1.878 

Willow  Spring) 

IJS  '.07I 

Fayette 

♦7   1,717 

Lebanon 

Pleaiant  Hill        67   a,ool 

WindBT 

101   1,501 

To  MINDS  not  given  to  an  lodolent  acceptance  o(  the  merely  super- 
ficial aspect  ot  recorded  Facte,  the  biatory  or  St.  Loula,  culminating 
in  the  World's  Fatr  period,  resolves  Itself  consistently  Into  seven 
great  Illuminative  epochs.  Each  of  these  is  significant  and  typical 
of  the  city's  distinctive  life  and  especial  destiny,  yet,  singly,  eacb  has 
many  points  In  common  with  certain  phases  ot  the  history  of  other  American 
cities.  As  a  historical  vhole,  however,  in  which  character  alone  may  tbey  be 
contemplated  as  furnishing  a  genuinely  enlightening  story  of  St.  Louis,  they  are 
without  a  parallel  In  American  annals.  These  seven  great  epochs  in  the  history 
of  St.  Louis  may  be  set  down  as  follows: 

The  foundation,  settlement,  and  occupation  of  St.  Louis  by  the  French  col- 
onists under  Laclede  and  Chouteau,  extending  from  1764  to  1S03. 

The  Americanizing  of  St.  Louis,  dating  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  In  1S03, 
and  accomplished  b;  the  influx  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Carolina,  and  New  Eng- 
land blood,  and  later  by  an  additional  incoming  from  Kentucky.  This  was  the 
work  of  the  generation  from  1803  to  1836. 

The  development  of  the  growing  town  of  St.  Loula  Into  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant Mississippi  valley  commercial  points  of  that  day.  This  was  due  to  the 
amazing  growth  of  steamboat  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  Its  tributaries, 
which  first  secured  and  then  maintained  St.  Louis'  control  ot  the  trade  ot  the 
Mlaslaatppl  valley,  a  period  extending  from  1836  to  1S6D. 

The  Civil  War  period  In  St.  Louis,  a  time  ot  feverish  commercial  condi- 
tions and  bitter  political  animosities.  During  this  period  St.  Louis  took  Its  place 
In  history  as  the  American  city  that  kept  Its  State  in  the  Union  against  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  the  State's  people.     This  epoch  extends  from  1861  to  1865. 

The  reaction  period  following  the  close  ot  the  Civil  War,  the  only  era  of 
apparent  stagnation  or  retrogression  In  the  history  of  St.  Louis.  This  lasted 
from  186B  to  1878. 

The  renewal  of  St.  Louis'  progress  along  the  lines  of  Its  true  destiny,  a 
period  sometimes  mistakenly  alluded  to  as  "the  birth  of  the  new  St.  Louts." 
Within  this  period  the  city  made  notable  gains  in  trade  and  industry,  in  popu- 
lation and  area,  and  took  Us  righttul  place  among  the  great  cities  ot  the  Union. 
1878  to  1898. 

Tfa«  World's  Fair  Period  In  St.  Louis.  This  epoch  constitutes  the  crowning 
etorr  ot  the  city's  history  to  date  and  has  a  tremendous  significance  as  bearing 

Photo  fn  headlno:  Laclede,  Foiindrr  of  St.  l.nuU:  Union  atetioti. 
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upon  Its  future.  Tbe  commanding  poBltlon  occupied  by  St.  Louie,  tbe  entire 
adequatenesB  of  Its  preparation  for  the  Fair,  the  vast  extent  of  Its  municipal 
Improvements,  the  consequent  prestige  gained  in  the  world's  eye.  render  this 
period  singularly  vital  with  meaning  of  St.  LouIb'  future  greatness  aa  based 
upon  results  already  attained.     1898  to  1904. 

With  these  seven  logical  divisions  of  the  history  of  St.  Ixtuls  Icept  In  mind, 
tbe  story  of  tbe  city's  140  years  of  existence  assumes  a  coherent  completeness  as 
convincing  In  its  teaching  of  destiny  as  a  Greek  drama.  The  city  was  preor- 
dained to  good  fortune  from  the  very  day  wben  Pierre  LIgueste  Laciede  founded 
It  as  a  trading  post  and  predicted  tbe  greatness  which  it  was  to  attain.  There 
has  been  no  permanent  or  Inherent  obstruction  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  pro- 
phetic utterance. 

The  little  hand  of  Frenchmen  who,  under  Laclede  and 
Chouteau,  built  the  primitive  cabins  that  constituted  the 
material  St.  Louis  of  1764,  were  adventurous  and  enterprising 
I  souls.  They  represented.  Indeed,  the  stancheat  blood  that 
Franco  has  ever  sent  out  for  colonizing  achievement.  The 
genuine  pioneer  spirit  animated  them,  a  spirit  vital  with  the 
instinct  for  exploration,  steadfast  to  overcome  difficulties  and 
endure  hardships,  keen  to  tieneflt  from  the  results  of  their 
(aliors  and  aufterlnga  in  a  new  country.  They  were  not  only 
venturesome  pathfinders  In  this  virgin  land,  but  shrewd 
traders  as  well,  driving  close  bargains  and  possessed  of  a 
(listlnrl  and  superior  talent  for  commerce.  Thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious, these  Frenchmen  and  their  families  laid  a  sound 
founiiailon  for  the  St.  Louis  of  to-day. 
This  founiiaiion  finds  its  bed-rock  substance  in  the  fur  trade  then  so  profit- 
ably followed  alonp  the  western  frontiers  of  the  white  man's  progress  across  the 
continent.  The  early  fur  trade  of  the  American  west  oltered  powerful  Induce- 
ments to  enterprising  souls.  The  skins  taken  from  the  wild  animals  of  prairie, 
mountain  and  river  valley  were  more  easily  convertible  into  money  than  was 
any  other  commodity.  They  were  almost  the  sole  article  of  export,  the  tobacco 
of  the  older  settlements  alone,  perhaps,  equaling  them  In  commerrial  Importance 
from  this  point  o(  view.    They  furnished  the  material  tor  the  clolhlng  worn  by 


m 


a  large  pi-oportion  of 
the  population,  so  thai 
there  was  a  strong  do- 
mestic demand.  They 
could   be  purchased   of  ^^^^^ 

the   Indian    hunters  of     .^^^^^^B^^k  ttie   ^^^^   ^''  figurca   In 

siiring  a  great  proBl,  or      ^^^^^^^^^^^^  plentirully      gained 

Individual    skill     and      |^H^^^^^^H(  proficiency     with    trap 

and  rifle.    To  men  with     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  tnoney  at  command  a 

organizing    genlut 
from  ^^H^^^^^^^^^^l  trade  large  ( 

exeeptiomilly         sure.      PW^HW^^^^^^^  Therefore    it    was    that 

the    weatera    fur    trade  of  those  days  furoiahed 

the    commercial     basis       bchooi.  of  piiilosopht  upon    which     the    8 1 . 

Louis  of    the    latter  half  of    the   eighteenth 

century  atood  and  prospered.  Under  the  healthful  stimulus  of  this  trade, 
the  little  settlement  of  French  folk — French  always,  and  leaving  the  Impreas  of 
their  nationality  upon  St.  Louis  In  stubborn  disregard  of  the  one-time  fact  of 
Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  entire  territory — grew  steadily  In  numbers  and 
consequence.  French  hunters  and  trappers  pushed  farther  and  farther  Into  the 
west  and  northwest,  returning  to  St.  Louts  once  each  year  with  the  furs  of  tbelr 
own  securing,  or  those  obtained  from  the  Indians  in  barter.  French  boatmen 
voyaged  the  Mississippi  river  with  shipments  of  furs  coneignei)  by  the  Chouteaua 
and  otiter  great  traders  to  New  Orleans.  Within  the  settlement  Itself  there  was 
a  steady  improvement  of  conditions.  Bigger  warehouses  were  built,  stores  be- 
came more  numerous,  more  pretentious  residences  took  the  place  of  the  rud» 
cabins  of  earlier  days,  the  life  of  the  little  community  widened  and  assumed  an 
attractiveness  Impossible  to  the  virgin  colony  that  had  followed  Laclede  and 
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Chouteau  to  the  founding  of  St.  LouU.  This  growth  of  the  town  as  a  French 
settlement  was  so  continuous  and  healthful  as  to  contain  proof,  even  at  that 
early  stage  of  St.  Louis'  hiatory,  of  the  natural  advantages  operating  for  the 
future  greatness  of  the  city. 

But  there  was  to  be  little  more  than  a  generation  of  what  ms;  be  called  the 
distinctively  French  shaping  of  St.  Louis'  destiny.  With  the  purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  from  France  by  the  United  States  in  1803,  began  the  Amer- 
icanization of  St.  Louis.  It  is  true  that  the  Influence  of  the  original  French 
settlers  was  potent  tor  some  years  thereafter,  but  It  la  eQually  true  that  by  eure 
degrees  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  element  grew  stronger  and  stronger  until  finally  it  be- 
came tbe  dominant  force,  and  St.  Louis  was  French  In  name  only. 

Elxactiy  aa  France  had  contributed  her  sturdiest  pioneer  blood  to  the  found- 
ing of  St.  Louis,  so  did  Ibis  encroaching  element  represent  the  best  Anglo-Saxon 

stock  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  From 
Virginia,  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  from  the 
two  Carol  Inas  came 
the  Americans  who 
succeeded  the  French 
aa  the  dominant  fac- 
tors In  shaping  local 
history.  A  little  later 
they  were  followed 
by  stanch  men  and 
women  from  New 
England,  and  the 
combination  militat- 
ed to  produce  a  sing- 
ularly masterful 
force.  In  almost  ev- 
ery Instance  the  new 
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citizens  of  St.  Louia  stood  for  tbe  best  of  the  older  communities  whence  they 
came.  In  many  instances  they  were  people  ot  exceptional  education  and  gentle 
breeding.  They  had  shared  to  the  lull  the  advantages  of  that  republican  free- 
dom which  their  Immediate  ancestors  bad  won  from  England  as  the  result  of  the 
American  revolution.  They  were  vital  with  the  splendid  stimulus  of  popular 
liberty  and  democratic  Institutions  and  form  of  government.  As  had  been  their 
French  predeceseors,  they  were  alert  in  commerce,  and  they  possessed  superior 
constructive  and  administrative  talent.  When  the  era  of  the  Americanization 
ot  St.  Louis  dawned  in  1803.  the  town  had  a  population  of  something  lees  than 
1,000  souls.  When  it  reached  its  noonday  ot  completed  achievement  in  1835, 
allowing  one  generation  ot  time  tor  this  achievement,  St.  Louis  had  a  popula- 
tion ot  over  8,000,  and  Bve  years  later  this  was  doubled.  The  first  public  school 
had  been  established,  the  first  waterworks  put  in  operation,  the  first  banking 
inetitutlon  Incorporated;  and  St.  Louis  itself  became  a  corporate  city  during  this 
period.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  distinctively  French  era  the  city  limits 
never  extended  beyond  Biddle  street  on  the  north.  Seventh  street  on  the  west, 
and  Cerre  street  on  the  south,  the  MIsBlHslppi  river,  ot  course,  being:  the  eastern 
boundary.  In  1822,  when  American  influence  was  mailing  itself  felt,  the  city 
limits  were  extended  to  Ashley  street  on  the  north  and  to  Convent  and  Labbadle 
streets  on  the  south.  In  1839  and  In  1841  the  limits  were  again  extended,  the 
latter  Increase  ot  territ-ry  giving  the  little  city  a  total  area  of  2,630  acres.  It 
was  during  the  transit. on  period,  when  St.  Louis  was  slowly  changing  from 
French  to  American,  that  the  early  French  names  ot  the  streets  were  abandoned 
and  Bngllah  substituted.  By  1836,  at  the  latest,  the  change  was  superficially 
complete,  though  the  French  still  remained  Important  tactors  In  the  city's  de' 
velopment.  But  the  subordination  ot  French  to  American  Influence  had  been 
in  marked  evidence  since  the  city's  Incorporation  and  the  election,  in  1822,  of 
William  Carr  I^ne,  as  the  first  mayor  ot  St.  Lonls.  The  early  French  tattlers 
and  their  sons  had  performed  their  part  in  tulfilltng  the  city's  destiny.  It  had 
been  a  moat  worthy  and  beneficent  performance  of  pioneer  duty.  It  bad  been 
tallowed  by  a  singularly  aggreaslvs  and  forceful  American  admlnlstratloo.  tluu 
making  the  history  ot  St.  Louis  during  its  flrst  half-century  or  more  a  fine  llta» 
tratlon  of  the  best  results  possible  to  the  best  endeavor  of  two  of  the  most  vlgav^ 
ous  breeds  of  men  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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Wben  the  steamboat  "Pike,"  (.■ommanded  by  Captain  Jacob  Keed,  made  a 
landing  at  tbe  foot  of  Market  street  on  August  2.  1S15,  being  the  first  steamboat 
to  reach  St.  Liouls,  a  prophetic  vision  would  have  caused  the  people  of  the  city 
to  Indulge  in  general  rejoicing  and  especial  thanksgiving.  For  in  reality  the 
"Pike"  was  the  herald  of  a  traffic  thai  secured  and  long  maintained  for  St.  Louia 
that  control  of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  valley  which  first  plarad  the  city  in 
Ihe  front  rank  of  American  raunlclpalUles,  U  Is  true  that  the  development  of 
ateamhoating  was  not  at  first  notable,  it  being  four  year's  after  tbe  "Pike's" 
arrival  that  the  flrHt  sleamhoat  1o  ascend  the  Missouri,  the  "Independence,"  left 
her  St.  I,ou<s  landing,  but  It  was  a  steady  growth  and,  finally,  the  steamboat 
Irafflc  to  and  from  St,  Loulii  assumed  vast  proporllons.  Its  golden  age  may, 
perhaps,  be  stated  as  extending  from  18-15  to  ISTii.  a  period  of  thirty  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  It  accomplished  marvelous  things  for  St.  IjOuIs.  The  commerce 
of  the  city  nourished  and  Its  trade  territory  widened  to  an  amazing  extent.  The 
river  front  was  one  of  the  famous  American  scenes  of  ihe  times,  the  St.  Louis 
levee  beinK  lined  wlih  steamboats,  three  or  four  deep,  receiving  and  discharging 
cargoes.  Tlie  commission  houses  doing  a  southern  supply  business  became 
great  and  wealttay.  The  up-river  trade  was  also  Iremendously  proOlable  and  en- 
riched many  St.  Ixiuls  concorna.  The  influence  of  SI.  L.ouis  as  a  great  supply 
and  distributing  i>olnt,  as  well  as  thi;  I'hicf  market  fi  -  the  sale  of  Mississippi 
valley  products,  was  thert  fully  recognized  and  her  preaii^e  permanently  estab- 
lished. During  this  gieriod  the  Meri-liaula'  IJxchange  of  St.  Louis  was  organized. 
In  18uB,  and  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  ilic  most  important  American  com- 
mercial bodies.  But  it  was  while  the  river  trafilc  was  at  lis  height,  and  with 
Iwenty-flve  prosperous  years  silll  ahead  of  II.  ihat  ground  was  broken  for  the 
Pacific  railroad,  the  first  railway  system  extending  west  of  St.  Louis,  From 
thai  year.  ISSl.  until  the  present  time,  the  development  of  St.  Louis  as  a  railway 
center  waa  so  sicady,  consisieni  and  healthy  that  the  city  now  stands  among 
the  first  in  the  I'nion  In  the  extent  of  its  shipplUK  and  passenger  trafflc  facilities. 
The  river  trade  look  a  secondary  iilace  about  ISTu.  liui  there  la  Utile  doubt  that 
its  revival  will  conailtnic  one  of  the  inevitable  developinenls  of  ihe  not  remote 
futurs.    It  exerted  a  powerful  Infiuence  over  tbe  upbuilding  of  St.  Louis,  an4 
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the  great  flguree  of  its  history  should  be  held  in  appreciative  remembraDce  by 
the  city  wbich  they  served  with  signal  distinction.  In  1860,  when  the  Civil  War 
became  Imminent,  the  steamboat  traffic  of  St.  I^oiiis  probalily  had  attained  Its 

fullest  volume,  and  the  city's  popula- 
tion had  reached  a  total  of  160,773. 
At  the  very  close  of  the  steamboat  era, 
the  Ends  Bridge  across  the  river  was 
finished  and  opened  for  trafTic.  and  the 
original  St.  Louis  union  depot  was  es- 
tablished. These  two  events  graphi- 
cally Indicated  the  truth  that  the  rail- 
way had  supplanted  the  steamboat  for 
the  further  development  of  St.  Louis 
as  the  greatest  inland  commercial  city 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Civil  War  benefited  St.  Louis 
trade   In  a  sense,   but  those    business 
houses     employed     in    supplying    the 
south  with    needed    products    suffered 
severely.     The  trade  Btlmulus    of    the 
war  period  came  from  government  con- 
tracts for  army  supplies,  and  was  of  a 
feverish   character,  experiencing  a  re- 
action   after     the    Civil    War    closed. 
which  caused  a  marked  depression  un- 
til the  city  once    more    renewed    Its 
legitimate  trade  connections  and  again 
moved  forward  In  the  paths  of  its  log- 
ical destiny.    Then,  too,  the  naturally 
disturbed  state  of  the    popular    mind 
had  Its   Inevitable  eSect   in    checlilng 
trade  progress.    The   situation  in   St. 
Louis  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
was  remarkable.    The  city   boasted   a 
blended  population,  potent  for  commercial  and  civic  development,  but  differ- 
ing radically  on  the  Issues  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  course  of  years,  Kentucky  bad 
Joined  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  the  Carollnas  in  contributing  to  the  Influx  of 
strong  blood  for  the  city's  upbuild- 
ing.   There  had  been  a  heavy  acces- 
t,  fllon  of  Germans,   due    to    national 

^t  discontent  culminating  In  the  revo- 

^^  lutlon  of  184S  In  Germany,  and  re- 

^B  suiting  In   the  emigration   of  Ger- 

K^B  mana  by  thousands    These    people 

t   ^^^  were  thrifty,   home-making   people, 

m  ^K,  commercially  acute  to  a  marked  de- 

|k^K  gree.  and  of  admirable   citizenship 

^.~'^K  material.    The  Increase  of  Irish  clt- 

I^^H  'zens  was  also  notable,  con stitu tint; 

^^^B  iin  element  that  has  lent  Its  best  ef- 

^^H  fort  to  the  service  of  St.  Louis.  The 

^^^B  New  England  contingent   had   been 

^^^r  materially  strengthened,  an  enter- 

^^"  prising,  resolute  and  valuable  com- 

^^  ponent  part  of  the  local  population. 

Widely  speaking,  the  alignment 
of  the  several  elements  on  Civil 
War  Issues  placed  the  Southerners, 
the  French  and  the  Irish  In  the  cat- 
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egory  of  Confederate  sympathizers,  with  ttae  New  Bnglaudera  and  the  GennaDB  as 
Unionists  In  opposition  to  them.  Missouri  itself  was  southern  In  sentiment,  but 
the  federal  govemmcnt  was  so  quick  to  recognize  the  crucial  importance  of  the 
situation  in  St.  Louis,  and  so  prompt  to  support  the  New  England  and  German 
local  effort  against  the  movement  to  carry  Missouri  out  of  the  Union,  that  It  was 
successful  in  holding  this  great  border  State  in  line,  although  the  Missouri  con- 
tiiliution  to  the  Confederacy  was  notable  in  extent  and  quality.  The  beat  blood 
of  the  State  so  divided,  however,  was  enlisted  under  both  flags,  brother  against 
brother,  and  it  took  years  to  allay  Jhe  resultant  bltternesB  of  spirit.  During  the 
Civil  War  period,  St.  Louis  was  a  very  hotbed  of  political  intrigue,  with  Unionists 
and  Confederate  sympathizers  in  daily  antagonism  at  close  range,  and  its  Inti- 
mate history  is  peculiarly  colorful  and  romantic  in  consequence.  St.  Louis  lives 
in  the  larger  annals  of  the  time  as  the  American  city  which  held  its  SlAte  in 
the  Union  against  Che  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  In  that  State. 

The  same  feverish  eommeri'lal  activity  that  had  prevailed  in  St.  Louis  under 
the  stimulus  of  war  contracts,  marked  the  first  few  years  following  the  close  of 
the  war.  It  was  followed,  however,  by  the  inevitable  reaction,  and  this  period 
of  reaction  Is  notable  as  constituting  the  only  era  of  noa-progression  knwvn  in 
the  history  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  as  If  the  city,  torn  and  bleeding  from  war's  rude 
grasp,  had  sunk  breathless  Into  a  temporary  stupor,  too  wearied  to  resume  the 
normal  activities  necessary  to  Its  advancement  in  the  avocations  of  peace. 

But  this  was  only  temporary,  as  stated,  and  in  1878  St.  Louis  once  more  be- 
gan to  assert  its  influence  as  the  leading  Interior  city  of  the  Union.  This  re- 
vival of  energy  and  commercial  enterprise  has  been  mistakenly  described  as  "the 
birth  of  the  New  St.  Louis."  Such  a  characterization  is  a  grievous  error.  The 
"New  St.  Louis"  bad  but  one  birthday,  and  that  was  in  1764,  when  Auguste  Chou- 
teau, with  thirty  Frenchmen  at  his  back,  landed  at  the  foot  of  what  Is  now  Wal- 
nut street  and,  acting  under  Laclede's  orders,  founded  the  new  settlement  which 
Laclede  christened  St.  Louis.  At  that  time  Laclede  himself  foresaw  and  pre- 
dicted the  greatness  of  St.  Louis  and  the  city  moved  straight  onward  to  Its  des- 
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tiny.  lU  proisreBB  was  checked  by  tbe  Civil  War,  but  when.  Id  ISTS.  iti  masterful 
bnelneas  men  once  more  regained  Iheir  aggreHslve  and  compelling  spirit,  tbe  city 
again  moved  forward  along  Us  appointed  course.  It  was  the  Old  St.  Loula  re- 
asserting Itself  and  advancing  to  its  preordained  greaineas.    At  this  time  the 

population  of  the    city 
was  close  to  (350.000. 

But  this  resumptloD 
■>t  St.  Louis'  progress 
In  the  path  of  destiny 
was  equivalent  to  a  new 
birth.  It  began  about 
1ST8.  In  1  S  T  6  tbe 
scheme  and  charter 
were  adopted,  making 
St.  Louis  an  Independ- 
ent city  without  either 
county  government  or 
taxation.  In  ISTS  the 
first  Veiled  Prophet's 
pageant  was  held,  to  t>e 
repeated  annually  there- 
after, drawing  vast 
crowds  to  St.  Louie.  In 
ISSl  tbe  Mercantile  and 
Commercial  clubs  were 
organized,  each  Intend- 
ed to  further  tbe  city's 
In  1882  the  Cotton  Exchange  building  was  opened,  the  ETipo- 
L,  the  first  extensive  street  illuminations,  as  a  feature 
e  seen,  and  the  successful  movement  for  the  paving  of 
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buifinesB  Interests, 
sltlon  building  was  begun, 
ot  the  fall  featlTltles,  v 

the  down-town  streets  with  granite  was  begun.  In  1SS4  the  first  Exposition  v 
held,  being  the  beginning  of  the  moat  successful  permanent  exposition  known  in 
American  history.  In  this  year  also  the  local  movement  for  rapid  transit  street 
railway  facilities  was  inaugurated,  culminating  ultimately  In  securing  for  St. 
Louis  what  is  confessedly  tbe  most  perfect,  complete  and  comprehensive  electric 
street  railway  service  In  this  country.  Indeed,  the  record  of  the  period  from 
1878  to  the  present  lime  In  St.  Louis  Is  a  marvelous  record  ot  the  modernizing 
of  a  city.  It  Is  a  record  made  by  young  men,  the  indomitable  generation  that 
has  come  to  the  front 
since  the  Civil  War 
period.  They  were 
the  Inheritors  o  ( 
splendid  opportuni- 
ties and  they  have 
rendered  a  splendid 
accounting  of  their 
Inheritance.  Mention 
has  lust  been  made 
of  some  of  their 
achievements,  bring- 
ing the  record  up  to 
1884.  Here  are  other 
notable  Instances  of 
the  progress  accom- 
plished: 

In  1SS5,  with  the 
breaking    of  ground 
for  the  Orst  great  fire-proof  oBlce  building  In  St.  Louts,  began  tbe  "sky-scraper" 
era  of  amhltectural  construction  which  has  transformed  the  physical  appearance 
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of  the  business  section  of  St.  Louis.  Lofty  buildings  succeeded  one  another  with 
an  almost  bewildering  rapidity.  Local  capital,  reinforced  by  outside  invest- 
ments attracted  equally  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  fields  in  St.  Louis, 
found  that  these  fire-proof  "sky-scraper*'  ofiice  buildings  made  most  profitable 
returns  on  an  exceptionally  safe  employment  of  money.  They  were  filled  with 
occupants  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted, and  there  was  still  a 
demand  for  more.  Coinci- 
dently,  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of 
large  industrial  plants  estab- 
lished in  St.  Louis.  There 
was  also  a  vast  increase  in 
the  capitalization  and  in- 
fiuence  of  local  banks,  and 
the  organization  of  trust  com- 
panies was  an  accompanying 
feature  of  the  time.  In  addi- 
tion,    and    as    a     singularly 

helpful  force,  the  development  of  St.  Louis  as  a  great  railway  center  went  for- 
ward with  giant  strides.  In  1886  the  first  cable  street  railway  was  put  in  opera- 
tion, the  Union  Depot  Company  was  formed  and  a  memorable  period  of  activity 
in  building  associations  was  begun.  In  1887  the  city  streets  were  first  sprinkled 
by  municipal  contract,  a  charter  was  obtained  for  a  second  bridge,  the  Mer- 
chants, across  the  Mississippi,  and  St.  Louis  was  made  a  central  reserve  city 
for  the  national  banks  of  other  cities.  In  1888  work  was  begun  on  the  new 
waterworks,  having  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  a  movement 
was  begun  to  build  freight  depots  on  this  side  of  the  river  for  eastern  roads. 
In  1889  the  Merchants  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  was  constructed,  the  first 
electric  street  cars  were  operated  and  the  largest  electric  arc-light  works  in  the 
world  were  constructed  in  St.  Louis.  In  1890  the  Merchants  bridge  was  opened* 
for  traffic,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  city  hall  was  laid,  and  the  city 
streets  and  alleys  were  lighted  by  electricity.    In  1891  the  first  county  electric 

,    road  was   built,    the   new 

Mercantile  Club  building 
was  commenced,  the  St 
Louis  Traffic  Commis- 
sion was  organized,  work 
was  commenced  on  the 
new  union  station  (pho- 
tograph in  chapter  head- 
ing), and  the  Autumnal 
Festivities  Association  was 
formed,  with  more  than 
$500,000  subscribed  to 
its  support  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  St.  Louis. 
In  1892  work  was  begun 
on  the  new  Planters' 
Hotel,  to  cost  $2,000,000.00, 
Congress  was  induced  to 
appropriate  $16,000,000  for 
the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  the  first 
postal  street  railroad  car 
to  be  run  in  the  United 
States  was  operated  over  a 
St.  Louis  electric  road,  new  buildings  with  a  total  frontage  of  39  miles  were 
erected,  the  grand  Columbian  street  illumination  took  place  and  the  Smoke 
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Abtttemeat  AsBoclatton  waa  (ormed.  In  1B93  the  electric  street  car  system  waa 
completed,  prosecutions  under  the  smoke-abate ment  ordinance  were  Instituted, 
St.  Louis  gained  the  title  of  the  "solid  city"  becauss  none  of  its  banks  or  busl- 
neiB  bouses  failed  in  the  panic  of  this  year,  St.  Louis  city  four-percent  renew&l 
bonds  were  placed  In  London  at  par,  and  the  St.  Louis  union  station,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  was  completed.  Thus,  approaching  now  the  World's  Fair 
period  in  St.  Louis'  history,  the  city  swiftly  and  steadily  progressed,  distancing 
all  competitora  and,  under  its  destiny,  plainly  preparing  Itself  adequately  to 
meet  the  international  expectation  in  1904.  Ttie  five  years  Intervening  between 
1893  and  1E98,  when  the  movement  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Centennial  Cel- 
ebration began,  were  years  of  marked  progress,  bringing  the  city  to  the  most 
Important  stage  of  Its  bistory. 

But,  before  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  World's  Fair  period.  It 
will  be  well  to  make  a  brief  study  of  other  than  the  material  aspect  of  the 
city.  The  character  of  a  community  Is  more  accurately  to  be  estimated  by  the 
character  of  Its  people  than  by  the  mere  extent  of  its  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprise  'and  the  totals  of  its  wealth  tn  dollars  and  cents.  This  character  is 
best  revealed  by  the  community's  development  along  the  higber  levels  of  life. 

The  religious  phase  of  St.  Louis'  history  is  found  In  a  record  of  steady 
growth  in  tbe  Bumber  of  churches  which  places  St.  Louis  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  American  cities  in  this  essential  requirement.  There  are  more  than  300 
churches  in  St.  Louis,  many  of  them  among  tbe  most  Imposing  in  the  UnUed 
States.  The  congregations  and  parishes  are  large,  zealous  and  potently  help- 
ful In  general  as  well  as  special  fields  of  good  work.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
stand  shoulder  to  shouldsr  In  many  movements  for  the  public  welfare.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  divines  In  this  country  are  members  of  the  local 
clergy  and  the  average  of  ability  is  exceptionally  high.  Among  the  more 
famous  churches  are  the  old  Catholic  Cathedral,  on  Walnut  street,  between 
Second  and  Third  streets;  tbe  Episcopal  Cathedral  (Christ  church)  on  Thir- 
teenth and  Locust  streets;  the  Pilgrim  Congregational,  Washington  and  Bwing; 
the  Plrat  Presbyterian  church,  on  Washington  avenue  and  Sarah  street;  the 
Centenary  Methodist  church,  on  Sixteenth  and  Pine;  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  Taylor  avenue  and  Westminster  Place;  the  Second  Baptist  church,  on 
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Locust  and  Beaumont;  the  Rock  church  (St.  Alphonsus),  on  Orand  and  Pinney 
avenues;  The  Episcopal  church  of  St.  Mark's;  the  Jewish  congregations  of  the 
United  Hebrew,  Temple  Israel  and  Shaare  Emeth,  and  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah (Unitarian).  This  Is  but  a  brief  mention,  however,  and  la  not  intended  to 
Ignore  the  clalma  of  other  local  churches  to  deserved  distinction.  Of  late 
fears  the  trend  of  the  churches  has  been  to  the  westward  section  of  the  city, 
but  the  old  northern  and  southern  religious  landmarks  atlll  stand  In  active  serv- 
ice and  the  central  and  down-town  sections  are  provided  for  \>y  missions  and 
chapels.  Among  the  local  charitable  organizations  the  St.  LouIb  Provident  Asso- 
ciation, the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  the  AsHOclated  Hebrew  Charities 
are  the  most  prominent.  St.  Louis  Is  exceptionally  well  supplied  with  hospitals, 
both  public  and  private,  and  the  new  city  hospital,  built  on  the  approved  modem 
separate  pavilion  plan.  Is  now  almost  completed. 

Of  the  educational  institutions  of  St.  Louis  It  Is  Impossible  to  treat  In 
such  detail  as  they  deserve.  The  local  public  school  system  is  confessedly  one 
of  the  best  In  the  Union,  and  a  non-partisan  school  board  admirably  administers 
Its  affairs  along  the  most  advanced  educational  lines.  The  Washington  Univer- 
sity, one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  learning  In  this  country,  Is  now  admirably 
equipped  for  Its  high  work.  Its  new  buildings,  used  by  the  World's  Fair  Com- 
pany as  administration  headquarters,  but  now  reverting  to  the  University,  are 

singularly  beautiful, 
commodious  and  correct 
in  their  adaptation  to 
University  needs. 
Among  the  effective 
branches  of  Washing- 
ton University  are  the 
St.  Louis  Medical 
School,  the  St.  Lonla 
Law  School,  the  School 
of  Botany,  the  Manual 
Training  School,  the 
Mary  Institute,  tor 
girls,  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the 
Washington  Observa- 
tory. The  St.  Louts 
University  (Catholic) 
has  been  Identified  with 
local  history  for  more 
than  seventy  years  and 
haa  done  teaching  of 
the  highest  order.  The 
Christian  Brothers  Col- 
lege was  established  In 
St.  Louis  over  fifty 
years  ago  and  has  been 
a  potent  educational 
factor.  The  Catholic 
parochial  schools  are 
numerous  and  excellent 
and  there  are  many  pri- 
vate schools  admirably 
equipped  and  managed. 
The  leading  libraries  In 
St.  Louis  are  the  Mer- 
cantile, now  over  flfty  years  old.  the  public  library,  made  a  free  library  In  1894, 
aiid  with  a  history  covering  thirty-five  years,  the  St.  Louis  Law  Library,  an  old 
and  well  sustained  Institution,  and  the  Book-Lovers'  Library,  but  recently  estah- 
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llBhed.  The  local  Itbrarles  are  tamous  for  efflclencr  and  completenesa  and  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  eastern  cltlee. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  so  impressed  with  the  public  library  system  of  St. 
Louis  that  he  has  given  one  million  dollars  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
advantages  of  thlB  library  nearer  the  people.  Half  of  this  amount  is  to  be 
spent  in  erecting  a  building  on  a  site  covering  half  a  block,  which  has  been 
obtained  by  the  library 
through  the  city,  and  the 
other  half  is  to  he  spent  In 
establishing  branch  libra- 
ries In  different  parts  of 
the  city. 

The  parks  of  St.  Louis 
are  beautiful,  spacious  and 
well-  maintained.  The 
largest.  Forest  Park,  con- 
tains 1.371  acres,  and  fur- 
nishes a  large  part  of  the 
World's  Fair  site.  Tower 
Orove  Park,  comprising 
S66  acres.  Is  renowned  (or 

ita  beauty  and  for  the  magniflcent  statues  adorning  It.  It  adjoins  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Oardens,  the  most  famous  of  their  kind  In  this  country,  which  ware 
presented  to  the  city  by  the  late  Henry  Shaw.  Among  the  remaining  city  parks 
are  the  Ijttayette.  the  O'Fallon  and  the  Carondelet  Parks,  but  there  are  many 
smaller  public  playgrounds  of  much  attractiveness.  A  great  boulevard  and 
driveway  system,  to  cost  many  millions  of  dollars,  is  now  under  course  of  con- 
struction, and  will,  when  completed,  connect  all  the  larger  parks  in  one  con- 
tinuous chain. 

The  club  life  of  St.  Louis  la  active  and  widely  varied  In  Its  scope.  The  St. 
Louis  Club  is  the  richest  and  best  appointed  in  the  city  and  has  a  magnificent 
home  on  Llndell  boulevard  Just  west  of  Grand  avenue.  The  University  Club 
appeals  to  lettered  men  and  exercises  a  strong  social  Influence.  The  Mercantile 
Club  and  the  Noonday  Club  are  more  nearly  representative  of  the  city's  commer- 
cial interests,  and  from  them  has  sprung  the  Business  Men's  league,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  commercial 
influence  In  this  country 
and  a  pillar  of  strength  for 
St.  Louis.  The  Harmonle. 
the  Union  and  the  Lleder- 
kranz  are  among  the  local 
clubs  that  have  lived  and 
prospered  on  a  basis  of  de- 
serving. 

Of  theatres,  St.  Louis 
has  many,  with  an  excel- 
lent record  of  manage- 
ment. The  Olympic,  the 
Century,  the  Columbia,  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  the 
Imperial,  Havlin's,  the 
Crawford  are  among  the 
number  already  wel)  estab- 
lished, and  the  demands  of 
the  World's  Fair  have  added  materially  to  the  list.  This  Is  true  also  of  the 
hotels  of  St.  Louis,  which  now  compare  favorably,  in  number  and  quality,  with 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  The  musical  development  of  St. 
Louis  has  been  marked  of  late  years,  the  Choral-Symphony  Society  being  the 
leading  musical  organization.     Reverting  briefly  to  the  distinctive  educational 
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tnstltuttons  of  St.  Loula,  !t  may  be  stated  Ui&t  this  cltjr  la  unsurpassed  Id  the 
number  and  high  standing  of  Its  medical  colleges.  Almost  every  known  school 
of  medicine  la  represented,  and  the  work  In  this  educational  fleld  Is  admirably 
done.  The  newspapers  of  St.  Louis  wield  a  national  Influence  and  are  con- 
trolled b;  men  of  great  enterprise  and  ability.  The  morning  fleld  la  covered 
by  the  Globe-Democrat  and  Republic,  with  the  St.  Loula  World  as  a  newcomer, 
and  the  afternoon  fleld  by  the  Post- Dispatch,  the  Star  and  the  Chronicle.  The 
local  German  press  romprises  the  Weetllche  Post,  the  Mississippi  Blaetter  and 
the  Amerlha.  The  magazine  press  Is  represented  by  the  St.  Louis  Mirror,  the 
Censor,  and  the  Valley  Magazine.     The  news  service  of  the  leading  papers  of 


St.  Louis  Is  abreast  of  that  of  any  In  the  world  and  their  edilorlal  u 
are  recognised  as  potential  to  an  unusual  degree.  In  the  fleld  of  Journalistic 
enterprise  they  orriipy  a  leading  place.  On  the  occaalon  of  Its  twenty-fltth  birth- 
day anniversary  the  Post-Dispatch  recently  broke  the  world's  record  by  Issuing 
a  160-page  paper,  Ihe  largest  In  the  history  of  Journalism.  A  salient  character- 
istic of  the  local  press  Is  its  devotion  to  St.  Louis  Interests  and  zealous  wllllng- 
neas  to  serve  the  city  in  e4ery  helpful  way  possible.  This  spirit  has  been  finely 
manifested  In  co-operation  with  World's  Fair  work,  and  the  newspapers  of  St. 
Louis  deserve  high  praise  for  their  service  in  this  fleid.  St.  lyouls  also  has  many 
trade  papers  and  publications  devoted  to  special  Interests. 

What  Is  destined  to  !)e  known  in  St,  Louis  history  as  the  World's  Fair  period 
l>egan  In  1S9S.  In  that  year  the  first  organized  action  was  taken  by  the  Mls- 
Bouri  Historical  Society  In  urging  a  celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
the  purchase  of  the  Ijouislana  Territory  from  France  by  Ihe  United  Statea,  con- 
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snmmated  by  the  transfer  of  the  territory  on  April  30,  1803.  Governor  Lon  V. 
Stephens,  of  Missouri,  called  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  twelve  States 
and  two  territories  included  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  assemble  in  St.  Louis 
on  January  10,  1899.  This  convention  was  attended  by  93  delegates  and  it  was 
voted  to  hold  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  Expo- 
sition in  St.  I^uis.  It 
was  also  decided  that 
the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment be  invited  to 
assist  in  this  World's 
Fair  celebration  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase 
centennial.  The  con- 
vention appointed  a  n 
executive  committee, 
with  David  R.  Francis 
as  chairman,  and  this  . 
body  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty  promi- 
nent citizens  to  co-op- 
erate in  the  movement. 
It  was  decided  that  the 
amount  to  be  raised  to 
defray  the  cost   of   the 

making  of  the  World's  Fair  should  be  placed  at  $15,000,000,  the  exact  sum  paid 
to  France  by  the  United  States  for  the  Louisiana  Territory.  Of  this  amount, 
one-third  was  to  be  raised  by  private  subscription,  one-third  by  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  and  one-third  was  to  come  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  World's 
Fair  Executive  Committee  was  increased  to  200.  On  June  4,  1900,  the  National 
Ck)ngress  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  national  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  on 
condition  that  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  was  raised  in  St.  Louis.  The  local  popular 
subscription  of  $5,000,000  was  completed  January  12,  1901.  On  January  30,  1901, 
the  Municipal  Assembly  of  St.  Louis  passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  issu- 
ing of  $5,000,000  in  city  bonds  for  World's  Fair  use.  Whereupon  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  on  February  9,  1901,  and  the  United  States  Senate  on 
March  3,  1901,  passed  the  bill  appropriating  from  the  National  Treasury,  for  the 

World's  Fair,  the  sum  of  $5,000,- 
000,  and  this  bill  was  signed  im- 
mediately by  the  late  President 
McKinley.  On  March  12,  1901, 
President  McKinley  appointed  a 
World's  Fair  National  Commis- 
sion of  nine  members.  On  Au- 
gust 20,  1901,  he  formally  in- 
vited all  foreign  nations  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  World's  Fair. 
Congress  later  appropriated 
$1,500,000  for  a  Government  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Fair,  and 
the  State  of  Missouri  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  a  State  ex- 
hibit. Many  other  states  came 
rapidly  into  line,  and  it  was 
soon  made  certain  that  a  total 
of  $50,000,000  would  be  expended  for  the  World's  Fair  commemorating  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  This  outline-sketch  of  the 
World's  Fair  movement  up  to  a  «^rtain  point  is  necessary  to  a  proper  considera- 
tion of  St.  Louis  history  during  the  World's  Fair  period. 
Jfo.— IT 
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St.  Louis  enters  upon  thts  period  aa^tbe  fourth  city  in  population  Id  the 
United  States,  having  a  population  of  700.000.  It  covers  an  area  of  62  1-2  square 
milea.  It  has  20  miles  of  river  frontage.  Over  8,000  factories  testify  to  Ita 
Importance  as  an  Industrial  center.  It  takes  rank  as  the  fourth  mauufacturlng 
city  in  the  world.  It  has  two  great  bridges,  the  Eads  and  the  Merchants,  span- 
ning the  MlaslsBippl  river.  It  is  the  terminal  point  of  24  railway  lines.  It  has 
the  largest  railway  union  station  In  the  world.  Within  500  miles  of  St.  Louis 
there  is  a  population  of  37,000,000,  and  there  ars  SO, 000  tnlles  of  railroads.  It 
has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residence  sections  In  the  world.  It  is  construct- 
ing a  boulevard,  driveway  and  viaduct  system  that  w<1]  be  without  an  equal  in 
the  world.  It  leads  the  world  In  the  maDufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  as  a  pri- 
mary fur  market,  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  as  a  great  hardware  distribut- 
ing point,  and  In  many  olher  important  lines  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 
Its  banks  and  otiier  financial  institutions  are  renowned  for  stability  and  con- 
fessedly among  the  solldest  In  the  Union,  It  is  financially  independent  of  New 
York  City,  the  money  center  of  this  country,  and  at  times  its  banks  loan  money 
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in  New  York  on  Now  York  security.  It  has  the  largest  legitimate  trade  terri- 
tory of  any  city  in  the  world  and  la  steadily  increasing  that  territory.  Its  credit, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  money  markets,  is  unsurpassed  by  that 
of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Its  citizens  pay  the  lowest  tax-rate  of  any  city 
in  the  Union.  It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  on  this  continent,  its  annual 
death-rate  being  among  the  lowest  of  all  the  great  American  municipalities.  In 
the  extent  of  Its  municipal  improvements,  tremendously  stimulated  by  the 
World's  Fair,  it  Is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  American  city.  Its  water-supply, 
drawn  from  the  Mississippi  river.  Is  pure  and  healthful.  Its  sewerage  system 
Is  acknowledged  by  experts  to  he  among  the  finest  In  the  world.  Its  street  rail- 
way rapid-transit  service  Is  unequalled  in  this  country  or  Europe.  As  a  great 
railroad  center  it  has  no  American  superior.  In  the  matter  of  hotel  accommo- 
dations, again  thanks  to  the  World's  Fair,  it  stands  comparison  with  any  other 
city  In  the  world.  It  has  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  and  surrounding  country 
of  any  American  city.  Its  Importance  as  a  great  central  supply  and  distributing 
point  has  just  received  official  proof  in  Its  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  an  army 
headquarters  post  by  the  United  States  government. 
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Tlie  one  roremoEt  logical  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  facts 
U  that  the  destinleB  of  St.  Louis  are  Juat  now  In  strong  hands.  The  men  who 
In  comparatively  a  tew  years  have  brought  St.  Louis  to  a  position  so  command- 
ing must  of  necessity  be  exceptionally  forceful  and  compelling  men.  The  only 
way  to  Judge  the  ability  of  men  of  action  Is  by  results.  Upon  this  basis  of 
Judgment  the  present  generation  of  St.  Louis  men  of  affairs  is  far  above  the 
average  in  masterful  competency.  It  Is  these  men,  also,  who  have  made  the 
World's  Fair.  They  brought  to  Us  making  the  same  energy,  enterprise  and  prac- 
tical common-sense  which  had  been  so  effectively  exerted  for  their  own  success 
In  life  and  which  accounted  for  Ihe  high  station  held  by  SI,  Ix)uia  at  Ihe  dawn- 
ing of  the  World's  Fair 
period.  Led  by  David  R. 
Francis,  pre-eminently  the 
type  of  their  clai.^  in  this  gen- 
eration, these  St.  Louis  build- 
ers of  the  World's  Fair  of 
1904  have  astonished  the 
world  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  work.  It  Is 
one  of  the  few  Instances  in 
the  history  of  such  enter- 
prises where  the  opportunity 
and  the  responaibllity  were 
perceived  and  accepted  by 
men  entirely  capable  of  Im- 
proving the  one  and  account- 
ing for  the  other  with  the 
highest  i)osslble  credit  to 
themselves. 

The  making  of  the 
World's  Fair  and  the  safe 
placing  of  St,  Louis  in  a  com- 
manding position  among 
American  cities,  however, 
were  but  the  larger  part  of 
the  work  done  by  these  typi- 
cal SL  Loulsans  of  the  present  day.  Coincident  with  St,  Louis'  preparation  for 
the  World's  Fair  proper  arose  the  great  task  of  so  improving  the  city  itself  that 
It  should  be  eminently  worthy  of  the  World's  Fair.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
task  naturally  devolved  upon  a  municipal  administration  which,  fortunately, 
had  been  placed  In  control  of  the  city's  affairs  more  largely  upon  the  issues 
created  by  the  World's  Fair  than  upon  Issues  of  a  political  nature.  It  was  a 
business  administration,  its  first  businesa  being  to  beautify  St.  Louis  for  the 
World's  Fair  period  and  thereafter.  The  men  elected  to  direct  the  city's  affairs 
throughout  this  period  were,  like  those  plated  in  important  World's  Fair  posi- 
tions, finely  representative  of  the  best  local  type— the  St.  Loulsan  who  does 
things.    They  have  faithfully  devoted  their  utmost  endeavor  to  a  satisfactory 
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performaDce  of  tbe  task  imposed  upon  them  and  they  have  eucceeded  beyond 
expectation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  municipal  Improvement  undertaken  for  the 
World's  Fair  period  is  that  of  so  additionally  purifying  the  cIty'H  water  supply 
as  to  place  it  absolutely  beyond  suspicion  on  the  score  of  bealthfulness  and 
attractiveness  of  aspect.  This  is  being  done  by  means  of  a  great  system  of  con- 
nected reservoirs  and  weirs  at  the  Chain  of  Rocks,  north  of  St.  Louis  on  the 
MlBslEBlppi  river,  where  about  $700,000  of  the  water  department's  reserve  fund  Is 
being  expended.  The  basic  Idea  of  the  plan  Is  the  purification  of  the  water  sup- 
ply by  settling.  The  water  Is  to  be  admitted  to  an  entrance  chamber  from  a 
low-service  condiiii  and  flow  from  the  chamlier  over  a  weir  610  feet  long,  with  a 
three-fool,  ilrop,  into  a  basin  400  feet  wide  by  670  long. 
From  the  surfaoo  of  this  basin  the  water  then  Hows 
over  tlie  next  weir,  falling  six  inches  into  the  next 
basin  and  pasBing  to  the  next  weir,  falling 
one  Coot  into  the  next  basin.  The  next 
fall  is  six    inches,    I 

nri  so  on  through  the  aeries 
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of  eigtit,  the  water  [ailing  ien  and  one-half  feet  in  all  from  the  entrance  chamlMr 
to  the  service  pipes.  The  six-Inch  falls  are  at  weirs  which  are  seven  feet  wide 
and  the  one-foot  fails  occur  during  the  passage  of  weirs  forty  feet  wide.  The 
water  flows  over  these  weirs  in  a  thin  continuous  sheet.  There  are  to  be  no 
turbid  masses  pouring  great  volumes  of  mud  from  basin  to  basin;  the  transfer 
from  one  reservoir,  while  constant,  will  be  wholly  lacking  in  agitation.  Tbe 
process  aroounls  to  the  continuous  skimming  ot  the  clearest  water  from  the  top 
of  each  basin.  From  4S  to  60  hours  will  be  the  time  of  the  water's  transfer 
from  tbe  entrance  chamber  to  the  service  pipes,  and  in  this  period  95  per  cent 
of  tbe  foreign  matter  contained  in  tbe  water  will  be  precipitated. 

Second  to  this  work  for  the  further  purlflcatlon  of  the  city's  water  supply 
only  because  healthtulneas  must  come  before  beauty  is  the  movement  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  King's  Highway  into  a  boulevard  and  driveway  Bya- 
tem  of  surpassing  utility  and  attractiveness.  It  is  Intended  so  to  improve  King's 
Highway  that  It  shall  give  an  unbroken  connection  from  the  Chain  ot  Rocks 
on  the  north  to  Carondelet  Park  on  the  south,  touching  all  the  important  city 
parks,  the  cemeteries  and  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens  in  its  course.  A 
great  viaduct  system  crossing  the  railway  tracks  in  the  south-central  section  ig 
Included  In  this  movement,  the  viaduct  itself,  by  reason  of  handsome  architee- 
ture.  ornamented  with  statuary,  preserving  the  beauty  of  the  boulevard  of  which 
It  wilt  be  a  part.    The  establishment  of  new  parks  along  the  line  of  this  raag- 
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nificent  boulevard  and  driveway  system  will  also  be  a  feature  of  the  accomplished 
task.  This  great  movement,  the  result  of  a  recommendation  to  the  Municipal 
Assembly  of  St.  Louis  made  by  Mayor  Wells  in  June.  1902.  is  being  vigorously 
pushed  to  completion.  In  addition,  many  other  large  tasks  of  municipal  im- 
provement are  in  process  of  performance  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  total  sum 
of  $10,000,000  will  be  expended  in  order  that  St.  Louis  shall 
be  brought  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  modernity. 

The  mainspring  of  a  city's  prosperity,  of  course,  is  its 
commerce.  Pierre  Laclede  founded  St.  Louis  where  it  is 
because,  applying  the  rude  rules  which  the  pioneers  had 
learned  from  their  trafficking,  he  saw  that  the  site  would 
control  commercially  a  vast  territory.  St.  Louis,  as  it  has 
grown  through  its  one  hundred  and  forty  years  of  devel- 
opment has  never  lost  any  trade  it  has  gained,  but  its  in- 
fluence has  yearly  widened  till  it  is  felt  now,  in  both  buying 
and  selling,  in  every  State  of  the  country.  That  part  of  the 
United  States  in  which  St.  Louis  does  most  business,  the 
west,  the  south  and  the  southwest,  had  more  railway  build- 
ing to  its  credit  in  1903  than  all  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  put  together.  These  figures,  indicating  where  the 
largest  development  of  the  country  is  going  on,  are  in- 
teresting. The  new  mileage  of  the  railways  in  the  State, 
built  during  1903  was  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Of  this  total  5,652  miles,  3,103.70  was  built  in  Utah. 
Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma.  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Texas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  the  States  and  Territories 
where  St.  Louis  sells  most  of  its  goods.  Into  this  trade 
territory  in  1903  St.  Louis  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
merchants  sent  thirteen  million  tons  of  merchandise  and 
manufactured  product,  most  of  it  things  to  eat  and  drink 
and  wear  and  build  houses.  One  million  tons  more 
were  sent  into  this  trade  territory  last  year  than  the  year 
before.  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  examining  trade 
statistics  these  figures  are  an  amazing  proof  of  the  great 
increase  In  the  volume  of  business  in  St.  Louis. 

The  past  of  St.  Louis  has  been  rich  in  achievement 
The  future  of  St.  Louis  is  bright  with  assured  promise.  The 
infiuence  exerted  by  the  World's  Fair  movement  has  been 
genuinely  wholesome  and  filled  with  the  soundest  inspira- 
tion. It  has  stimulated  the  best  minds  of  the  city  to  their 
best  endeavor.  It  has  not  aroused  that  unwise  spirit  which 
seeks  present  profit  at  a  sacrifice  of  future  prosperity  and 
stability.  There  have  been  no  "boom"  tactics  resorted  to 
during  the  World's  Fair  period.  The  firmest  characters  of 
local  citizenship  have  safeguarded  the  community  against 
this  peril,  consequently  there  will  be  no  depressing  reaction 
following  the  close  of  the  World's  Fair.  The  great  local 
banks  have  profited  by  the  experience  of  other  World's  Fair 
cities,  and,  while  offering  every  encouragement  to  legitimate  enterprise,  have 
been  enabled  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  perilous  projects  from  which  the 
city  would  suffer  later.  Similarly,  also,  the  real  estate  interests  have  properly 
discouraged  an  inflation  of  realty  values  that  would  mean  demoralization  in  the 
end.  The  one  aim  of  the  leaders  of  local  thought  and  action  has  been  so  to 
shape  affairs  that  St.  Louis  should  proflt  legitimately  by  the  World's  Fair  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  yet  remain  secure  against  an  ensuing  depression  and  dis- 
turbance of  proper  values. 

As  a  result  of  the  dominance  of  this  wise  counsel,  the  World's  Fair  gain 
of  St.  Louis  is  certain  and  vast  in  extent.    The  city  has  been  favorably  brought 
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27.42 

Washington 

III. 22 

West  Virginia 

103 

Wisconsin 

125.48 

Total  in  the 

5,651 

United  Sotes 
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to  tbe  attention  of  tbe  entire  world.  Its  eurpaselnK  claimB  as  a  field  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital  are  known  In  every  great  money  center  on 
the  globe.  Tlie  continent -sweep  of  ItB  natural  trade  territory  ia  vitally  recog- 
nized. Its  importance  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  manufacturing  cities  la 
distinctly  appreciated.  The  Increase  in  population,  due  to  the  attracting  of  per- 
manent residents  as  a  result  of  the  World's  Fair,  will  be  great.  The  wholesome 
advance  of  real  estate  values  is  assured.  The  beautifying  of  the  city  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  World's  Fair  constitutes  a  lasting  gain  of  incalculable  benefit. 
The  stimulus  to  greater  effort  in  the  Immediate  future  la  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  tbe  new  and  prouder  station  now  occupied  by  St.  Louis.    A  spirit  of 


exceptional  civic  loyalty  and  acceptance  of  citizenship  duties  bas  been  aroused. 
Qood  government  of  tbe  municipality  is  more  strenuously  Insisted  upon  than  In 
tbe  past.  The  elimination  of  politics  as  the  deciding  force  in  municipal  elec- 
tions Is  viewed  with  greater  favor.  The  World's  Fair  has  created  a  cosmopo- 
litan atmosphere  which  counts  for  future  greatness  and  dignity.  Tbe  World's 
Fair  advertising  of  St.  Louis  will  be  beneficently  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  first  World's  Fair  city  of  the  twentieth  century  holds  the  strongest  position 
In  tbe  center  of  the  world's  stage. 

The  local  historian  who  closes  his  consideration  of  St.  Louis  and  its  history 
In  tbe  full  flush  of  the  World's  Fair  period  does  not  need  to  be  a  partisan  to 
predict  the  brightest  of  futures  for  this  city.  St.  Louis  Is  but  at  tbe  beginning 
of  tbe  most  fruitful  era  of  Its  existence,  it  has  progressed  logically  to  tble 
point.  It  has  made  good  Its  claims  at  every  Juncture.  The  World's  Fair  cele- 
brating the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Is  but  a  natural 
sequence  In  tbe  fulfillment  of  the  destinies  of  St.  Louis,  tbe  metropolis  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Territory.  The  future  greatness  of  the  city  Is  confirmed 
by  Its  inexorable  past  progress  along  its  appointed  course.  This  is  tbe  soundest 
and  sanest  logic  of  the  existing  situation.  St.  Louis,  tbe  World's  Fair  city  of 
1904,  Is  now  about  to  enter  upon  Its  fullest  Inheritance  of  well  earned  prosperity 
and  International  acclaim. 


iiORSBFLEaa. 


KANSAS    CITV 


KANSAS  CITY,  on  Ita  wealern  border  where  the  watere  of  the  Kansas 
and  Missouri  rivers  meet,  Is  tbe  second  city  In  size  and  commercial 
Importance  In  the  State.  It  is  the  third  city  in  size  In  the  domain 
comprised  In  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  the  largest  city,  except 
San  Francisco,  west  o(  the  World's  Fair  City. 
Kansas  City  Is  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  river  and  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Kansas  river,  at  the  conSuence  of  the  two.  After  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  southward  in  Its  course,  the  Missouri  river  here  turas  abruptly 
and  runs  almost  due  east  across  the  State.  Within  the  city  limits,  the  Kansas 
river,  after  a  course  nearly  due  east  throughout  Its  length,  turns  abruptly  north, 
emptying  Into  the  Missouri  immediately  at  the  elbow  of  the  big  bend.  The  one 
brings  Its  waters  from  Yellowstone  Park,  and  by  Its  tributaries  from  the  I.Ara- 
mle  mountains  and  Cheyenne,  and  by  Denver  from  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak;  the 
other  from  eastern  Colorado,  much  of  the  southern  portion  of  Nebraska  and  all 
of  the  northern  portion  ot  Kansas,  a  water  shed  of  Immense  proportions.  These 
water  courses  are  for  miles  outlined  on  one  or  the  other  of  their  banks  by  high 
bills,  locally  called  bluffs.  In  some  places  precipitous  and  often  over  two  hundred 
feet  hlgb.  In  tbls  immediate  region.  It  ts  seldom  that  the  hills  are  found  Imme- 
diately on  both  banks  ot  the  river.  The  country  on  one  side  Is  usually  level,  ex- 
tending away  from  the  river  some  distance,  and  In  places  a  mile  or  more,  to  tlie 
bills  or  bigh  plateau-like  lands.  In  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  Junction  of 
these  rivers,  the  bluff  is  Immediately  next  to  the  river  only  for  a  distance  ot 
about  half  of  a  mile  along  the  north  aide  of  the  city  where  the  old  town  was 
built  and  where  the  steamboats  had  their  landing.  Elsewhere  about  the  city  the 
bluffs  are  some  distance  from  the  rivers.  This  gives  a  level  Bat  tract  In  the 
western  part  of  the  city  known  as  the  west  bottoms,  through  which  the  Kansas 
or  Kaw  river  flows.  In  this  region  Is  located  many  railway  tracks,  yards  and 
freight  houses,  also  the  union  depot,  large  wholesale  and  manufacturing  Inter- 
ests, the  stock  yards,  and  the  great  packing  houses.  In  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  city  there  Is  also  a  wide  level  section,  several  square  miles  In  area,  running 
out  to  the  Missouri  river.  While  this  Is  also  chiefly  occupied  by  railways  and 
manufacturing  interests,  it  contains  many  homes  of  employes  and  one  amuse- 
ment park  of  about  ten  acres.  The  greater  portion  of  the  city,  many  ot  the 
wholesale  houses,  all  the  retail  district,  the  offlce  buildings,  the  Bnancial 
institutions,  the  residences,  churches  and  schools,  in  fact  the  city  proper,  la 
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located  upon  the  hills  or  bluffs  stretching  to  the  east  and  south  five  to  seven 

It  was  onlr  the  lowlands  or  bottoms  that  sudered  from  the  flood  o(  1903,  and 
city.  State,  and  national  authorities  are  now  engaged  on  plans  to  prevent  a  repo- 
tltlon  of  the  inundation.  While  the  flood  waa  severe  and  disastrous  Id  loss  of 
property,  perhaps  more  destructive  than  any  city  other  than  Qalveston  ever  suf- 
fered, it  did  not  cause  a  tremor  of  flnanclal  fear,  nor  were  the  greatest  suEerera 
in  the  least  disheartened.  All  buildings  and  improvements  contemplated  before 
the  flood  were  constructed  as  if  It  had  never  occurred.  Many  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prosperous  firms  have  built  new  buildings  or  enlarged  their  old  plants  in 
the  flood  district  since  the  disaater.  This  shows  the  utmost  confldence,  first  in 
the  belief  that  a  like  flood  will  never  occur,  and  second,  in  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  now  under  consideration  will  be  adequate  to  meet  all  emer- 
gencies should  another  deluge  come  down  the  valley  of  the  Kaw. 

To  write  adequately  the  early  history  of  Kansas  City,  would  be  to  write  the 
story  of  the  development  of  all  that  country  west  of  It,  once  known  as  the  great 
plain,  for  the  growth  of  Kansas  City  In  population,  its  commercial  and  Industrial 
expansion,  and  its  financial  prestige  have  been  coincident  and  cotemporaneoua 
with  the  settling  and  development  of  the  vast  region. 

In  1826,  a  branch  of  the  American  Fur  Company  was  established  by  M.  Chou- 
teau on  the  site  of  the  present  Kansas  City.  The  Santa  Fe  trade  began  in  1831. 
In  1838  Kansas  City,  until  then  known  as  West  Fort  Landing,  received  Its  name. 
It  was,  by  the  way,  not  named  for  the  State  of  Kansas.  It  has  a  prior  claim  to 
the  name  It  took  from  the  Kansas  river.  In  1S4C  a  public  sale  of  tots  stimulated 
the  city's  growth.  The  buBlnesa  of  all  the  border  ports  was  increased  by  the  war 
with  Mexico.  On  February  22,  1853,  the  City  of  Kansas  was  incorporated  by  the 
Missouri  legislature.  Commercial  prosperity  for  the  next  decade  was  remark- 
able. In  1870  the  city  had  32.260  inhabitants,  and  every  one  bought  and  sold 
real  estate.  The  twom  burst,  as  all  booms  do,  and  many  suffered  flnanclal  loss, 
at  least  for  a  time.    The  city  and  Its  people  have  since  adjusted  tbemeelves  to 
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the  new  condltlona  and  notwithstanding  the  Individual  mUfortunee  suffered  in 
the  "boom  dare"  they  gave  lorm  and  shape  to  the  city.  Because  of  the  activity 
of  that  time  Kansas  City  Is  a  city  of  homes,  not  concentrated  and  crowded  but 
dispersed.  The  population  grew  each  year.  Man uCactu ring  Increased  and — there 
la  the  Kansas  city  of  to-day. 

Kansas  City  Is  the  gateway  to  the  west.  Through  Kansas  City  run  tbe 
railways  that  traverse  in  every  direction  this  mighty  domain,  In  area  greater 
than  ail  of  Europe  outside  of  Russia,  containing  GO  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States,  but  only  14.7  per  cent  of  Its  population.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  area  Is  comparatively  undeveloped.  The  region  from  Manitoba  to  the  Quit 
of  Mexico  and  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Kansas  river  to  the  Salt  Lake  basin  Is 
the  newest  of  the  United  States  and,  in  possibility,  the  richest.  This  Is  the 
trade  territory  of  Kansas  City  geographically  and  by  right  of  commercial  con- 
quest. To  the  Inhabitants  of  all  this  region  she  sella  her  wares  and  from  them 
bays  their  products.  To  her  markets  are  brought  the  cattle,  the  sheep  and  the 
hogs;  and  to  her  mills  and  elevators  tbe  wheat  and  corn  and  rye  and  barley  and 
oats  and  rice  from  Qtteen  states  and  territories. 

Kansas  City  is  situated  on  tbe  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  Lake 
of  the  Woods  on  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  la  on  the  forty-ninth 
paralUl,  ten  degrees  north,  Galveston  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near  the  twenty- 
ninth  parallel  Is  ten  degrees  south  and  an  Imaginary  line  drawn  through  the 
Lake  of  tbe  Woods  to  Galveston,  bisects  Kansas  City.  She  sits  exactly  midway 
between  tbe  northern  and  southern  boundaries,  and  nearly  midway  throughout 
the  greatest  length  of  the  United  States  from  east  to  west.  St.  Louts  is  240 
miles  to  tbe  eastward. 

Tbe  magnitude  of  Kansas  City's  trade  territory  will  be  more  fully  realized 
when  It  Is  understood  that  It  extends  to  the  west  over  an  area  contained  in  a 
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seml-drcle  drawn  on  a  radius  as  great  as  the  distance  trom  Cincinnati  to  Kansas 
City,  that  la  a  radius  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles.  Not  only  does  she  purchase 
the  products  of  the  people  of  this  area,  and  sell  them  her  goods  and  warea,  but 
she  buys  from  and  sells  to  the  people  outside  of  and  beyond  It.  Her  trade  ter- 
ritory outside  of  this  area  to  the  east  Is  Missouri  and  Iowa,  to  the  south,  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Tennessee  and  the  Gulf  States;  to  the  southwest,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  and  the  rest  ot  Texas;   to  the  west,   Utah  and   to  the    northwest. 
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Montana  and  Wyoming.  A  statistician  has  recently  calculated  that  her  trade 
territory  embracea  30. T  per  cent  ot  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  contains 
17.67  per  cent  ot  the  population,  12.96  per  cent  of  the  assessed  wealth,  36. IS  per 
cent  of  the  horsea  and  mules,  39.6  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  3S.73  per  cent  of  the 
bogs,  32.12  per  cent  of  the  sheep,  and  Its  usual  wheat  crop  Is  20.46  per  cent,  Its 
corn  51.46  per  cent.  Its  oats  43.25  per  cent  and  its  railway  mileage  28.82  per 
cent. 

The  resources  of  her  Immediate  trade  territory  are  varied  and  exceptional. 
Describe  about  her  a  circle  on  a  radius  of  160  miles,  a  very  limited  area,  and 
look  at  the  situation,  see  how  she  is  located  with  regard  to  other  cities  and 
examine  the  resources  at  her  immediate  command  In  this  circumscribed  area 
In  which  a  merchant  from  the  farthest  point  can  reach  the  city  within  five  hours, 
or  from  It  receive  a  shipment  of  goods  within  the  same  time.  Within  this 
circle  described  on  a  radius  of  150  miles  Is  located  a  total  ot  119  county  seats, 
60  In  Missouri.  3D  In  Kansas,  14  In  Iowa  and  6  In  Nebraska.  The  total  population 
within  this  area  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  is  2,836,474.  In  Missouri, 
1,578,863;   in  Kansas,  883.717;   in  Iowa,  252,708;  In  Nebraska.  120,186. 

In  nalural  products  Ibis  area  contains  the  great  coal  fields  of  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas,  elsewhere  described  in  this  article;  the  world  tamed  zinc  and 
lead  district  known  as  the  Joplln  region  which  is  third  largest  mining  camp  In 
annual  value  of  product  In  the  United  States;  the  clay  and  shales  of  Missouri 
and  Kansas  from  which  brick,  terra  cotta,  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  pottery  are 
made;  the  granite,  linieaione  and  litholite  of  Missouri  and  cement  rock  of  Kan- 
sas, all  supporting  large  industries;  the  lime  of  Ash  Grove,  Missouri,  and  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas;  the  rich  lumber  region  of  the  Ozarks,  and  the  wonderful  oil  and 
gas  region  of  Kansas.    The  agricultural  wealth  contained  within  the  limited  area 
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or  the  circle  outlined  above,  all  wlthfn  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Kanaae 
City,  la  beyond  the  conception  of  one  who  baa  not  actually  lived  amfd  It. 

In  this  area  there  were  In  1900,  over  three  hundred  thousand  farms,  the  land 
and  improvements  of  which,  other  than  hulldlnEs  were  valued  at  more  than 
nine  hundred  anii  ninety-one  million  dollars.  The  buildings  on  theae  farms  were 
valued  at  nearly  two  hundred  million  dollars.  The  farms,  together  with  all 
Improvements  and  buildings,  were  worth  the  enormous  sum  of  one  billion,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  nillllon  dollars.  The  average  value  of  each  farm  was  nearly 
four  thousand  dollars.  The  wealth  of  aiich  a  region  as  this  la  the  reason  of 
Kansas  City's  commertial  prosperity,  and  this  Is  only  the  Inner  circle  of  its  vast 
trade  territory;  to  the  northwest,  the  west  and  southwest.  It  stretches  beyond 
this  half  a  thousand  miles. 

Kansas  City's  government  is  administered  under  charter  voted  1889,  which 
superseded  all  laws  of  the  State  then  enforced  pertaining  to  cities  of  more  than 
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100,000  Inhabitants.  The  debt-making  capacity  of  the  city  is  carefully  restricted 
by  the  charter;  practically  no  debt  can  be  Incurred  except  by  the  Issue  of  bonds; 
no  bonds  can  be  Issued  unless  favored  by  two-thirds  of  the  voters  at  a  special 
election.  In  no  event  can  bonded  Indebtedness  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  taxable  property,  except  that  the  waterworks  purchase  bonds  amounting 
to  (2,902.000,  are  not  Included  for  the  purpose  of  such  calculation.  The  total 
bonded  indebtedness  including  the  waterworks  purchase  bonds,  and  less  the 
cash  in  sinking  fund  was  on  January  1,  1904,  |3,1IG,740.44.  There  bas  been  a 
gain  in  assessed  valuation  of  taxed  property  In  the  last  three  years  of  over 
110,700.000,  and  a  gain  of  250  per  cent  in  the  last  20  years.  During  this  time 
tax  levy  has  been  reduced  from  16  mills  to  12  1-2  mills  on  the  dollar.     Tbe 
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d  valufttton  at  present  fs  (93,541,808.  At  the  special  election  In  September, 
1903,  the  voters  authorized  the  Issue  of  public  improvement  honds  as  follows: 
WaterworhB.  fl, 100,000;  fire  department,  |100,000:  hospital,  (225,000;  market 
bouse,  (260,000;  beautifying  parks,  |500,00D.    The  financial  credit  of  Kansas  City 
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Is  unsurpassed.  Of  the  bonds  eo  voted,  (500,000  of  the  watervorks  bonds  have 
been  sold  at  a  good  premium.  The  Issue  of  the  bonds  by  the  hospital  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  park  bonds  have  been  authorized  by  the  council.  The  other  bonds 
will  be  issued  as  occasion  may  require.  A  non-partisan  commission  composed 
of  representatives  selected  by  a  civic,  professional  and  commercial  organisation 
assists  the  municipal  government  In  wisely  and  economically  appropriating  the 
fund  arising  from  (he  sale  of  the  bonds. 

The  city  owns  its  waterworks  system.  Its  Ore  department  has  an  interna- 
tional reputation  for  efficiency.  In  lieu  of  all  Laies,  the  Street  Railway  Company 
pays  the  city  nearly  8  per  cent  of  Its  gross  receipts,  leas  State  and  county  taxes. 
The  Gas  Company  can  not  charge  more  than  (1.00  per  thousand  feet  for  gas, 
and  pays  into  the  city  treasury  2  per  cent  of  Its  gross  earnings.  The  city  has 
always  been  progressive  in  the  improvement  of  Its  streets  and  the  building  of 
sewers.  These  have  been  paid  for  by  special  tax  bills  issued  against  the  property 
beneflled.  Kansas  City  has  nearly  200  miles  of  paved  streets,  mainly  asphalt. 
The  drainage  Is  well  nigh  perfect.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  city 
hall,  costing  (300,000;  market  house,  city  bospltat,  and  a  public  bath  house, 
the  latter  erected  by  contributions  of  public  spirited  citizens  Inspired  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  The  federal  custom  house  and  the  county  courthouse  are 
fine  public  buildings. 

Kansas  City  has  outstripped  all  of  Its  neighbors  In  population.  If  the  papu- 
lation of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Is  Included  with  that  ol  Kaosaa  City,  Hissouri, 
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ftB  should  be  done,  the  city  has  37.4  per  cent  of  the  population  of  St.  Louis,  or 
216,170.  While  In  1S70  Kansas  City  st4>od  thirty-eighth  among  the  cities  ot  the 
United  SUtea,  In  1880  ft  had  risen  to  the  twenty-ninth  place  and  In  1900  to 
tnenty-second  place.  In  theee  twenty  years  her  population  has  nearly  doubled. 
Including  Kansas  City,  Kansoe,  she  occupies  seventeenth  place.  Only  the  acci- 
dent of  a  Stale  line  separates  the  two  cities,  which  commercially  are  one.  In 
the  census  ot  1900  only  two  cillea  of  100,000  or  more  had  a  greater  proportion 
than  KansftB  City  of  native  whites  of  native  parents.  They  are  St.  Joseph,  Mls- 
Bourl,  with  67  per  cent  and  ColumbuB,  Ohio,  with  60  per  cent;  Kansas  City  rank- 
ing third  with  68  per  cent.  Foreigners  constitute  only  11.2  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  negroes  10.8  per  cent;  only  three  other  cities  In  1900  had  a  less  per 
cent  of  foreign  population,  St.  Josepti,  Missouri,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.  Kansas  City  is  an  American  city  of  the  highest  type.  Ita  peo- 
ple are  thrifty,  law-abiding  and  home-lovfng.  There  Is  little  destitution,  little 
squalor.    The  tenement  house  has  not  become  a  menace. 

The  record  of  no  development  in  Kansas  City  Is  more  interesting  than 
Its  growth  In  huildlng  operation.  Strangers  are  astonished  at  the  residences 
built  and  those  under  construction.  During  the  last  five  years  the  estimated 
cost  of  structures  tor  which  building  permits  have  been  Issued  was  twenty- 
six  million  dollars.  These  permits  Included  1,160  brick  residences  and  4,987 
frame  residences,  aggregating  In  value  fourteen  and  one-bait  million  dollars. 
It  is  estimated  that  twenty  million  dollars  has  t>een  expended  In  the  last  five 
years  for  the  erection  of  residences  in  Kansas  City,  and  for  all  structures  during 
this  period  more  than  thirty-three  million  dollars.  In  the  census  of  1900  Kansas 
City  stood  seventh  among  American  cities  In  aggregate  building  operations, 
yet  the  total  for  the  last  flscal  year  was  nearly  twice  as  much  as  for  the  census 
year.  The  extraordinary  growth  in  building  has  made  profitable  business  In  all 
building  material  lines.  Incident  to  It  has  been  a  development  ot  the 
brick  Industry,  Six  large  firms  manufacture  brick  with  an  annual  out 
put  of  seventy-six  million  bricks,  the  largest  west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louts 
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The  parent  plant,  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  st 
City.  TtiiB  firm  has  filled  exceptionally  large  contracts; 
tie  City  ol  Mexico. 

The  postal  receipts  are  a  reliable  index  to  a  city's  business  prosperity.  In 
gross  postofflce  receipts,  Kansas  City  ranks  thirteenth  among  the  American  cities, 
though  twenty-second  in  population.  Her  receipts  are  mora  than  those  of  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis  combined,  or  Omaha  and  Denver,  or  Loulaville  and  Nash- 
ville combined,  or  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Waterbury  and  Memphis 
all  combined.  Postal  receipts  of  Kansas  City  exceed  the  postal  receipts  from 
presidential  poaloffices  of  the  ten  States  of  Alabama,  Arkanaas,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  West  Virginia,  in  the  main  office  of  the  thlrty-flve  sub-stations,  440  people 
arp  employed.   The  gross  receipts  are  fl, 101,837.91.    The  amount  ol  revenue  of 

the  office  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $784,013,42  with  a 

smaller  per  cent  of  e.tpense   lo   tlie  receipts  than 
shown  by  any  office  above  It  in  population. 

Kansas  City  Is  to-day  the  second  largest  rail- 
way center  of  America.  No  city  anywhere  can 
offer  the  merchants  or  manufacturers  better  ship- 
ping facilities,  li  is  the  point  from  which  the 
railroads  can  gather  the  largest  tonnage  over  the 
greatest  area.  Of  all  Inducements  held 'out  to 
locate  In    Kansas    City,    and 

-        ^  Ihey  are    numerous,    none    is 

of  greater  value  than  its 
superior  transportation  facil- 
ities. Of  the  lota!  67,023 
rallea  of  track  laid  in  the 
I'nited  States  in  1903,  over 
30  per  cent  was  laid  In  Okla- 
Indian  Territory,  Texas 


and  Missouri.  These  roads  all  open  new  territory  that  pays  tribute  to  Kansas 
City  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Thirty-nine  lines  of  railway  run  Into 
Kansas  City,  with  a  mileage  of  flfty-flve  thousand  miles,  nearly  one-fourth  ot  the 
United  States.  These  lines  traverse  thirty-one  states  and  territories.  The  cap- 
itals ot  sixteen  states  and  three  territories  can  be  reached  from  Kansas  City 
without  change  of  cars.  Kansas  City  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  seven 
trunk  tines  from  Chicago,  six  from  St.  Louis,  seven  from  Nebraska  and  the 
great  northwest,  Ave  to  Colorado  and  beyond,  eleven  to  Kansas,  seven  to  Indian 
Territory,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  the  southwest  and  fourteen  to  Missouri.  Tbese 
lines  reach  nearly  12,000  cities  and  towns  direct.  The  trackage  ot  the  railways, 
including  switches,  within  the  city  Is  over  500  miles.  More  than  three  hundred 
freight  trains  In  and  out  daily  handle  on  the  average  12,000  cars  a  day.  More 
than  two  hundred  passenger  trains  enter  and  disappear  from  the  union  depot 
daily  and  five  of  the  roads  do  not  enter  the  union  depot.  The  railways  have 
recently  announced  plans  for  a  15,000,000  station.  Two  new  railroad  enterprises 
rapidly  reaching  consummation,  the  building  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexlro  ft 
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Orient,  and  the  development  of  the  Union  Depot  Bridge  and  Terminal  Railvay 
Company  promlee  much  for  Kansas  City.  The  former  line,  l,G29  miles  long,  Is  the 
most  Important  railway  project  undertaken  in  the  United  States  lor  years.  It 
brings  the  city  500  miles  nearer  to  the  coast  and  opens  up  a  country  now  almost 
entirety  undeveloped,  marvelously  ricii  In  many  resources.  The  undertaking  ol 
the  Union  I>epot  Bridge  and  Terminal  Railway  is  both  a  transportation  and  indus- 
trial developmeni.  The  comiiletion  of  Its  plans  will  add  much  to  the  wealth  and 
Importance  of  the  city.  The  railway  companies  in  Kansas  City's  territories  have 
ever  prospered.  With  the  completion  of  plans  now  imderway  pointing  to  greater 
growth  and  greater  prosperity.  Kansas  City  will  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having 
the  largest  and  best  transportation  facilities  of  any  city  In  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  live  stock  business  of  Kansas  City  is  the  most  important,  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  the  most  rapidly  developing  phase  of  its  commercial  life.  Kansas 
City's  live  stock  business  is  the  second  largest  In  the  world  and  is  growing  as 
none  other.  Its  stock  yards  are  the  most  convenient  and  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  in  the  country,  and  the  out[>ut  ot  its  packing  plant  Is  exceeded  only 
by  those  of  Chicago.  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing  In  the  United  States  ranks 
first  among  the  industries  in  net  value  of  products  and  second  in  gross  value. 
In  this  Industry  ranking  at  the  top  of  all  the  great  Industries  In  the  United 
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States,  Kansas  City  to-day  occupies  the  second  place  among  the  American  cities. 
The  magnitude  of  the  live  stock  business  astonishes  all  who  have  given  It  no 
direct  attention.  It  Is  the  largest  item  In  the  commerce  of  the  city.  More  cap- 
ital Is  Invested  In  It  than  in  any  other;  the  annual  volume  of  business  In  dollars 
is  greater  than  any  other;  11  employs  more  people;  it  furnishes  greater  railroad 
tonnage.  It  draws  Its  supplies  from  a  larger  territory  and  sells  Its  products 
throughout  a  greater  area.    Kansas  City  Is  the  outdoor  to  the  great  stock  and 
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cattle  market  ot  the  world.  Since  the  stock  yards  were  establtehed  In  1871, 
ttiey  have  been  again  and  again  enlargeil,  growing  from  26  acres  to  200  acres. 
They  are  paved  throughout  with  vltrlflei]  brick,  and  have  every  racltlty  tor 
transacting  business.  The  Live  Stock  Exchange  building  Is  the  finest  ot  Its  kind 
In  the  world.  A  more  adequate  Idea  or  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  live  stock 
Industry  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  o(  the  receipts  of  live  stock  tor 
various  years  as  follows: 
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The  growth  of  the  pack- 
ing Industry  la  shown  In  the 
Increased  numtwr  of  animals 
slaughtered.  The  increase  In 
the  percentage  of  the  receipts 
consumed  by  the  six  local 
packing,  houses  Is  more  im- 
portant and  Bignlflcant  than 
the  Increase  In  receipts,  at 
the  yards.  In  1903  the  pack- 
ing houses  consumed  525  per 

cent  of  all  the  cattle  received  during  the  year,  95.B  per  cent  of  the  hogs  and 
67.2  ot  all  the  sheep.  A  new  packing  plant  costing  two  million  dollars  is  being 
built.  The  value  of  the  products  of  the  Kansas  City  packing  houses  for  the  cen- 
sus year  was  $73,205,027.  This  amount  U  larger  than  the  value  of  the  entire 
output  of  bituminous  coal  ot  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  combined. 
With  the  increase  ol  business  it  Is  estimated  that  the  annual  output  of  the  six 
packing  houses  Is  to-day  nearly  ninety  million  dollars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  slaughtered 
by  the  packing  houses  In  various  years  since  1SS6: 

The  cattle  received  during 
1901  placed  In  line  one  behind 
another  would  reach  from  New 
YorktoSan  Francisco.  The 
hogs  si  mi  la  rl  J  placed  would 
reach  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  and  back  to  Pittsburg. 
Facilities  have  been  provided  to 
encourage  breeders  to  make  the 
Kansas  City  stock  yards  the  auc- 
tion market  lor  the  stock  products.  Annually  the  great  American  Royal  Show 
and  sale  Is  held  here,  the  greatest  exhibition  of  breeding  stock  the  world  haa 
ever  seen.  Kansas  City  has  betome  the  center  of  the  pure  bred  cattle  industry. 
One-third  of  the  cattle  of  the  United  States  are  In  the  states  directly  tributary 
to  Kansas  City.  The  number  has  increased  more  than  30  per  cent  In  eight 
years.  The  Increased  sale  is  equal  to  the  number  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain. 
The  possibilities  of  Kansas  City  as  a  live  stock  market  would  seem  to  know 
no  limit  short  of  cessation  of  Increase  of  population. 

Kansas  City  leads  all  other  cities  In  the  world  as  a  distributing  point  for 
ogr'-iultural  implements  and  vehicles.    That  portion  of  the  Louisiana  PurcbaM 
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ttat  comprlBBB  Kansas  City  Irade  territory  In  the  implement  and  vehicle  line 
contains  approximately  200,000  square  miles,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
rich  In  farm  lands,  with  a  eolt  that  ie  inexhaustible.  Every  implement  factory 
of  any  importance  In  the  United  States  is  represented  in  Kansas  City.  The 
annual  sales  aggregate  twenty-live  million  dollars,  one-fourth  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural Implements  manufactured  In  the  United  States.  The  Kansas  City  Imple- 
ment Vehicle  and  Hardware  Club  is  the  largest  organization  of  jobbers  in  one 
line  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  the  Western  Retail  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Association  is  the  largest  state  or  Interstate  organization  of  retail 
dealers  In  any  line.  Its  annual  convention  brings  to  Kansas  City  from  three 
to  four  thousand  retail  dealers  to  Kansas  City's  retail  territory.  The  annual 
abipments  of  Implements  and  vehicles  from  this  point,  if  bunched  In  car  loads, 
would  approximate  eighteen  thousand  cars  or  two  train  loads  each  worhiag  day 
in  the  year. 

With  the  Increased  agricultural  production  from  the  territory  tributary  to 
Kansas  City,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Kansas  City's  growth  in  the  Imple- 
ment business,  phenomenal  as  It  has  been,  has  only  begun. 

Located  at  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  growing  section  of  the  continent,  with 
railroads  running  throughout  In  every  direction,  giving  it  the  best  transporta- 
tion faciltties,  Kansas  City  has  annually  become  one  of  the  most  Important  grain 
and  milling  centers  of  the  United  Stales.  Tributary  to  her  mills  and  elevators 
there  Is  almost  an  unlimited  supply  of  grain.  Each  year  the  Kansas  City  eleva- 
tors handle  more  and  more  ol  this  yield  and  Its  mills  convert  an  ever  increasing 
portion  of  it  into  flour,  corn  meal,  cereals,  products  and  feed  stuffs  for  long 
demand  and  exportation.  The  grain  interest  of  the  city  is  conducted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  sole  organization  of  business  men  in  the  city.  Each  year 
the  receipts  of  grain  of  Kansas  City  have 
been  larger  than   for   the   previous  year.  g 

In  1903  the  receipts  and  shipments  aggre- 
gating; sixty-two  million  bushels  were  the 
largest  known.  In  1900  the  census  placed 
Kansas  City  ninth  In  flouring  and  grist 
mill  products,  to-day  she  would  stand 
above  this.  Her  milling  capacity  has  been 
Increased,  and  two  new  mills  are  being 
built.  One  of  the  mills  with  a  dally  capac- 
ity of  5,000  barrels,  shipped  this  month 
twenty-flve  car  loads  of  flour  to  South 
Africa.  This  mill  grinds  for  export  trade 
only.  There  are  twenty-eight  elevators  In 
Kansas  City  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
6,320.000  bushels  and  a  handling  capacity 
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of  1,518,000  bushels.  Other  elevators  under  construction  will  add  a  third  to  the 
storage  capacity.  That  there  Is  only  one  cereal  mill  ol  large  proportionB  In  the 
city  la  somewhat  astoniahing,  the  bulk  of  Its  product  being  oatmeal,  much  of 
wbicb  Ib  exported.  Kansas  City  should  be  the  center  of  the  cereal  food  businesB 
of  the  United  States  and  doubtlesa  will  be. 

As  a  wholesale  fruit  and  produce  market,  Kansas  City  ranks  in  Importance 
with  cities  triple  and  quadruple  her  size.  Its  location  makes  It  the  great  market 
place  for  the  fruit  and  garden  products  of  the  west  and  southwest.  A  record 
of  the  value  of  last  years'  business  shows:  Butter,  10,000.000  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,000,000;  eggs,  306,000  cases,  $1,530,000;  cheese,  1782.400;  poultry,  16,000,000 
pounds,  fl, 500,000.  Fruits  combining  all  classes  except  berries,  $2,100,000;  ber- 
ries, 1264,000.  Vegetables,  (1,500,000;  the  special  lines  Including  dried  fruits, 
game,  honey,  wax  and  sundry  items,  $1,000,000.  No  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
in  the  United  States  has  promise  of  a  brighter  future. 

The  lumber  industry  of  the  United  States  ranks  fourth  in  the  gross 
value  of  products.  In  this  important  Industry  Kansas  City  stands  among  Uie 
flrst.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  lumber  centers  of  the  country,  and  in  the  sale 
of  yellow  pine  probably  leads.  Its  manufacturers  are  among  the  most  prominent 
In  the  country.  Their  mills  are  located  in  the  yellow  pine  timber  lands  of  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  a  dally  output  of  their 
mill  plants  ranges  from  50,000  to  400,000  feet.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  yellow  pine 
lumber  sold  in  Kansas  City  in  1903 
would  be  one  billion  feet  The  cypress 
which  Is  supplanting  the  white  pine  is 
furnishing  a  large  volume  of  business 
In  Kansas  City.  The  PaclQc  Coast  lum- 
ber is  handled  in  an  increasing 
amount.  As  a.  hardwood  market  Kan- 
sas City  holds  a  responsible  place. 
There  are  four  large  hardwood  yards 
in  the  city,  and  one  at  the  largest  wal- 
nut lumber  plants  in  the  world.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  walnut  lumber  out- 
put is  consumed  In  Europe. 

In  the  sash  and  door  line,  Kansas 
City  shows  a  large  busineaa  over  an 
extensive  territory.  The  Southwestern 
Lumbermen's  Assoclallon  maintains  its  headquarters  at  Kansas  City.  Its  organ- 
ization has  a  membership  of  16,050.  There  are  upwards  of  100  lumber  compa- 
nies in  Kansas  City.  These  companies  employ  a  combined  capital  conservatively 
estimated  at  $40,000,000. 
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Coal  is  the  alchemy  of  commerce.    It  is  the  first  essential  In  manufacturing, 
the  first  essential  in  transportation.  If  it  can  be  obtained  regularly  in  large  quan- 
tities at  a  reasonable  price,  and  a  great  variety  of  raw  materials  is  at  hand, 
two  of  the  chief  factors  for  industrial  success  exist.    Kansas  City  is  especially 
fortunate  in  its  coal  supply.  Twenty  coal  mining  companies  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  110,000,000,  have  headquarters  here.    In  addi- 
tion to  the   companies   operating   their   own    mines 
there  are  twenty-five  wholesale  coal  dealers  employ- 
ing at  least  |1,000,000,  which  handle   the   product 
from  mines  not  operated  by  Kansas  City  capital. 
Over  125  coal  mines  employing  15,000  operatives 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Kansas  City 
Company.    There  are  over  100  other  mines 
in  the  Kansas  City  field    employing   8,000 
operatives.     These  mines  have  a  total  an- 
nual output  of  14,000,000  tons.     Four  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  are  sold  in  Kansas  City. 
Two  and  one-half  million  are  consumed  by 
the  railroads,  and  the  remainder  for  com- 
mercial   and     domestic   purposes.     Geo- 
graphically, Kansas  City  is  the  center  of 
one  of  the  greatest  coal  districts  in  North 
America.    The  city  is  underlaid  with  two 
veins    of    coal,    mined    within    the    city 
limits;   twenty-seven  miles  up  the  river 
are   the   large   producing   mines   of   Leaven- 
worth, Kansas;  fifty  miles  to  the  east  are  the 
Lexington  and  Richmond  fields;  ninety  miles 
farther  east  are  the  Bevier  and  Huntsville 
fields  giving  two  of  the  thickest  veins  of 
coal  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  averag- 
ing four  and  a  half  feet,  and  underlying  a 
large  portion   of   Randolph    and    Macon 
counties;  to  the  southwest  within  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  are 
the  Kansas  fields,  which    produce   one  of 
the  strongest  steam-producing  coals  in  the 
United  States.    On  every  side  are  extensive 
coal  fields,  those  of   Iowa,  Missouri,   Kansas, 
Arkansas,  Indian  Territory  and  Colorado,  and 
all  chiefly  controlled  by  Kansas  City  capital. 

Among  the  cities  of  the  Union,  greater  Kan- 
sas City,  as  an  industrial  community  occupied, 
according  to  the  census  of  1900  the  fifteenth  place. 
At  that  time  Kansas  City  had  22,089  factories  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  over  145,000,000.  There  were 
employed  25,925  operatives  to  whom  wages  amounting  to 
112,669,911  were  paid.  The  raw  material  used  cost  |88. 
600,689,  and  the  value  of  the  output  was  1119,296,335.  This 
was  larger  than  the  total  manufactured  product  of  twenty- 
seven  states.  While  the  gain  in  population  in  the  decade  in 
Kansas  City  was  only  25.7  per  cent,  the  increase  in  value  of  factory  output  was 
nearly  57  per  cent  greater  than  enjoyed  by  any  other  city  except  Pittsburg,  pro- 
ducing an  equal  or  greater  output. 

Twenty  years  ago  Kansas  City  was  known  as  a  Jobbing  and  wholesale  city, 
to-day  it  is  known  also  as  a  manufacturing  city.  To-day  there  are  more  manu- 
facturing and  wholesale  concerns,  and  the  manufacturing  interests  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  Jobbing  interests  in  capital  invested,  annual  sales,  number  of  employes 
and  annual  pay  roll.    The  industrial  growth  is  indicated  by  the  Manufacturers 
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and  Mercbanta  Association  wkh  a  membersblp  ot  nearly  400  of  the  largest  man- 
ufacturing firms  representing  a  great  variety  ot  Industries.  Nowhere  is  a  new 
concern  more  heartily  welcomed.  The  people  ot  this  territory  are  intelligent 
and  prosperous;  anything  tliat  will  supply  their  wants  can  be  successfully  and 
profitably  manufactured  in  Kansas  City.  The  most  slgnlQcant  and  important 
phase  ot  the  commercial  lite  of  Kansas  City  is  the  great  variety  of  its  interest. 
It  is  not  a  one  line  city.  Other  than  interests  already  considered,  the  more 
Important  are  dry  goods,  hats,  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  millinery  and  notions, 
groceries,  teas  and  coffees,  drugs,  liquor,  hardware,  machinery  supplies,  heavy 
iron,  building  material,  paper,  house  and  electrical  supplies.  Kansas  City  stands 
first  as  a  dry  goods  market  west  of  St.  Louis.  The  wholesale  grocer  business  is 
represented  by  very  strong  houses.  The  wholesale  hardware  business  in  all  its 
branches  is  well  represented.  In  the  drug  business  Is  large  capital  which  has 
grown  rmarkably. 

Kansas  City  is  the  western  depot  for  saddles 
and  harness. 

Not  only  the  live  stock,  grain  and  agricul- 
tural Implement  businesses  have  grown  more  n.p- 
Idly  or  more  eubstantially,  but  Kansas  City  has 
Iwcorae  one  of  the  best  millinery  markets  in  th» 
country.  One  coffee  house  roasts  Its  own  product, 
grown  on  its  own  plantation  in  Mexico.  The  de- 
velopment in  Us  electrical  supply  has  been  very 
great.  The  Increase  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  paints,  oil  and  varnish  has  been  large.  The 
seed  business  Is  one  ot  the  largest  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Ten  houses  are  engaged  extensively  in 
Jobbing  Jewelry  and  watch  supplies,  making  the 
city  stand  fourth  in  the  United  States  in  this 
regard.  The  wholesale  crockery  and  queenaw&rs 
business  Is  represented  virtually  by  one  taouae, 
established  over  forty  years  ago,  which  has  pros- 
pered ever  since,  and  ships  entirely  to  the  Coast. 
A  Kansas  City  music  house  is  the  second 
largest  In  the  United  States.  Almost  every 
line  is  represented  In  the  wholesale  field.  In 
1880  the  bank  clearings  of  Kansas  City  for  the 
year  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  one  million  dol- 
lars. In  1903  they  amounted  to  ten  hundred  and 
seventy-four  million  dollars.  Nothing  better  indi- 
cates the  commercial  growth  and  Importance  of  Kansas  City  than  these  figures. 
Kansas  City's  Qnanclal  prestige  is  very  great.  No  city  In  the  Union  any- 
where near  her  In  size  can  in  any  way  compare  with  her  in  financial  importance. 
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Twenty-second  In  population,  she  is  elgbtti  In  bank  clearings  and  oftentimes 
seventh.  Only  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston  and  San 
Francisco  stand  regularly  ahead  of  her  in  bank  clearings.  The  combined  capital 
and  surplus  of  Kansas  City's  eighteen  banks  amount  to  ten  million  dollars. 
They  have  a  deposit  of  eighty  million  dollars.  The  clearings  for  1903  were  the 
largest  In  the  history  of  the  clearing  bouse.  One  of  the  banks  is  the  largest  west 
of  Chicago  with  one  exception.  Great  deposits  held 
by  the  Kansas  City  banks  have  made  thwm  compar- 
atively free  of  the  eastern  money  makers.  Yet  la 
banking  as  in  commerce,  the  city  has  only  fairly 
begun  to  grow. 

While  Kansas  City  is  great  i 
industry  and  her  deTelopment  as  a  factor  In  the 
businese  world  has  been  surpassingly  Interesting, 
the  growth  of  all  phases  of  her  higher  life  has  been 
more  rapid,  more  aatonishiug  and  more  advanced. 
Early  In  the  history  of  the  city,  an  exceptional  sys- 
tem of    public   schools 

was  established,     the    r 

growth  and  expansion  * 
of  which  has  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of 
its  founders.  The  board 
of  education.  In  which 
the  two  great  political 
parties  have  been  for 
thirty  years  equally 
represented,  has  been 
notable  for  the  charac- 
ter, ability  and  public 
spirit  of  Its  members. 
The  scboolB  have  a  na- 
tional and  interna- 
tional reputation  for 
efficiency.  The  Manual 
Training  School  has  be- 
come a  model.  Kansas 
City  has  more  high 
school  scholars  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  city  In  the  federal  union. 
Liberality  has  ever  been  manifested  by  the  tax  payers  In  voting  bonds  for  school 
purposes.  The  ecbool  tax  Is  ulne  mills  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  elghty-sIx 
million  dollars.  The  school  buildings  are  of  model  school  architecture.  The 
public  library,  which  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  school  system,  U  a  maaterpleiK 
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of  school  architecture.  The  four  high  schools  are  especially  noteworthy.  The 
citizens  are  prouder  of  nothing  than  of  Kansas  City's  public  school  system. 
Aside  from  her  public  schools.  Kansas  City  otters  other  unusual  educational  ad- 
vantages in  professional,  parochial  and  private  schools.  Kansas  City's  public 
library,  administered  by  the  board  ot  education,  has  for  its  home  a  classic  and 
vell'appolnted  building.  The  library  contains  about  50,000  volumes,  is  free  to 
all  residents  of  Kansas  City,  and  Is  used  by  a  greater  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion than  any  library  In  the  United  States.  To  add  to  Its  practical  use  seven 
substations  are  maintained  in  the  more  distant  schools,  and  a  branch  in  a  hand- 
some building  at  Westport. 

The  school  and  the  church  go  hand  in  hand  and  no  less  characteristic  than 
the  development  of  the  Kansas  City  schools  has  been  that  of  her  religious  life. 
One   of   the    most   Interesting   phasea 
of  the  religloUB  life  ot  Kansas  City  Is 
the  building  of  so  many  churches  in 
the  outlying  residence  districts.  All  de- 
nominations are   represented   and  all 
religious  organizations.    One  hundred 
and  eighty  church  edifices  are  to    be 
found    within    the    city    limits.    The 
buildings  are  models  of   church 
architecture,   ornaments   to   the 
city,  and  evidence  of  the  liber- 
ality ol  their  membership. 

The  establishment  of  the 
elaborate  park  and  boulevard 
system  is  the  most  signal  exam- 
ABM.  pie  ot  the  Kansas  City  spirit. 
The  park  system  under  the  man- 
res  of  parks,  215  acres  of  park- 
ot  the  most  beautiful  and  har- 
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agement  of  the  Park  Board  comprises  1,S74 
ways,  and  twenty-six  miles  ot  boulevards,  < 
monlous  park  and  boulevard  systems  In  the  United  Stales.  The  system  Is  com- 
prehensive; each  portion  has  been  planned  with  relation  to  every  other  and  the 
whole  to  give  embellishment  to  all  the  city  and  to  serve  all  ot  lis  Inhabitants. 
Throughout  the  center  of  the  residence  portion  ot  the  city  from  north  to  south 
runs  the  Paseo,  a  magnificent  parkway,  while  the  Parade,  the  central  play- 
ground ot  the  city  adjoins  the  Paseo  about  midway  of  its  length.  The  parks 
are  beautiful  and  picturesque,  with  lakes,  fountains,  forest  trees,  winding  drives 
and  open  playgrounds.  The  elaborate  system  ot  boulevards  encircles  the  city 
«nd  connects  nearly  all  the  park*.    The  boulevards  are  most  modem  In  con- 
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atnictlon,  are  wide,  well  paved,  bordered  with  wide  walks  and  rows  of  trees 
on  either  Bide,  and  along  tbose  in  the  newer  aecEloDB  of  the  city,  costly  houses 
are  being  rapidly  erected.  The  total  cost  of  the  park  system  exceeds  six  million 
dollars. 

To-day  la  Kansas  City  exceptional,  but  tor  her  not  unusual  conditions  pre- 
vail in  all  lines  of  business.  The  number  of  real  estate  transfers  have  Increased 
from  year  to  year.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  street  railway  system  has  been 
responsible  tor  the  great  demand  for  residence  property  in  outlying  districts. 
Great  retail  branches  of  business  are  not  less  welt  represented  In  the  city  than 
the  wholesale  manufacturing  Interests.  Many  are  moving  Into  new  and  better 
stores.    The  humanitltes  of  life  are  cultivated. 

Chas.  Dudley  Warner  has  written:  "I  can  only  express  my  admiration  of 
the  Indomitable  energy  and  spirit  of  that  portion  of  the  west  which  Kansas 
City  represents,  and  congratulate  it  upon  so  many  indications  of  attention  to  the 
higher  civilization  without  which  Its  material  progress  would  be  wonderful  but 
not  attractive." 

Kansas  City  has  always  been  fortunate  by  being  served  by  able  and  clean 
newspapers.  One  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  published  In  a  city 
with  no  more  inhabitants.  The  Star,  with  Its  morning  edition,  the  Times,  the 
Journal  and  the  Kvening  World,  are  vigorous  and  influential.  Kansas  City  has 
grown  marvelously  in  newspaper  and  periodical  publishing,  and  in  book  and 
job  printing. 

A  prosperous  people  build  commodious  and  beautiful  houses.  Nothing  In 
Kansas  City  will  more  forcibly  impress  the  visitor  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  than  its  great  number  of  elegant  homes.  Every  facility  is  offered  for  social 
enjoyment.  Large  theaters,  attractive  clubs  and  prosperous  library,  social  and 
musical  organizations.  Business  and  professional  organizations  are  prominent. 
The  Priests  of  Pallas  week  Is  a  notable  harvest  home  occasion. 

A  city  can  not  be  greater  than  her  citizens.  Kansas  City  la  the  outcome  of 
the  Kansas  City  spirit.  Within  half  a  century,  the  people  of  Kansas  City  have 
reared  upon  an  uncouth  and  unattractive  spot  a  wonderful  and  In  many  respects, 
a  model  city,  clean  politically,  beautiful  materially,  aggressive  commercially,  and 
stable  financially.  Nothing  has  ever  been  too  good  for  the  citizen  of  Kansas 
City,  either  in  his  own  home  or  for  his  own  city. 

The  audacity  and  pluck  and  comradeship  of  the  people  have  made  the  Kan- 
sas City  spirit.  Since  the  early  days,  all  questions  have  been  approached  by 
organized  effort.  The  building  and  rebuilding  of  Convention  Hall  Is  evidence 
of  what  Kansas  City  means.  This  building  198  by  314  feet  In  size  was  built 
by  popular  subscriptions.  It  was  the  building  of  all  the  people,  for  all  the  people, 
to  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  city  without  hope  of  gain.    The  National 
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Democratic  Convention  ot  1900  bad  been  eecured  tor  tbe  city,  to  moot  In  Con- 
yention  Hall.  It  was  to  convene  on  July  4.  Midday  April  4  the  hall  burned. 
Before  the  sun  went  down  upon  the  day,  contract  for  rebuilding  and  making  It 
Ore  prool  In  time  for  the  National  Democratic  Convention  was  let  and  subacrtp- 
tlons  began  pouring  In.  Tbe  convention  was  held  In  It  on  time.  The  magnitude 
of  the  performance  can  be  comprehended,  when  It  Is  known  that  the  original 
BubBcrlptlouB  had  to  be  more  than  duplicated  and  that  the  building  Is  steel  con- 
struction, with  a  truBB  roof,  without  pillar  or  post  to  obstruct  the  vision,  or  mar 
the  aound.  It  was  estimated  that  during  the  National  Convention  30,000  people 
were  In  it  at  one  time.  It  is  adapted  to  almost  every  conceivable  entertainment 
or  gathering,  such  as  grand  opera,  borse  shows,  balls,  band  concerts,  industrial 
expositions,  bench  and  poultry  shows,  flower  shows,  bicycle  races,  all  of  wbicli 
have  taken  place  in  It.  It  is  a  great  auditorium  and  stands  a  monument  to  a 
people  great  in  civic  pride,  great  In  determination,  and  great  In  ability  to  exe- 
cute their  plans.  A  photograph  of  Convention  Hall  Is  In  the  heading  to  this 
chapter. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  60  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States 
is  west  of  Kansas  City,  and  that  It  contains  only  14.7  per  cent  of  the  population, 
a  faint  conception  is  had  of  what  development  may  still  be  expected  in  this 
region,  and  bow  Kansas  City  will  grow  as  a  result  thereof.  Kansas  City's  lines 
of  communication  cover  this  section  like  a  gridiron.    All  lines  of  railway  to 
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the  west  converge  here.  From  here  they  diverge,  and  like  the  ribs  of  an  open 
fan  spread  out  over  all  this  region  to  every  nook  and  corner,  every  prairie  set- 
Element  and  mining  camp,  every  stock  ranch  and  lumber  mill,  every  cotton  plan- 
tation and  wheat  and  corn  Beld,  bringing  the  wealth  of  them  all  to  Kansas  City, 
here  to  be  turned  into  the  finished  product  or  relransported  to  the  east  and 
north  and  soutb,  or  across  the  seas. 

When  this  domain  knows  the  development  the  region  east  of  Kansas  City 
now  enjoys;  when  Its  fields  are  tilled  as  are  tbe  Selds  of  Ohio;  when  its  mines  of 
coal  and  Iron  are  worked  as  are  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania;  when  the  cotton 
of  its  plantations  Is  manufactured  Into  the  flnlshed  fabric  where  grown,  as  It 
now  Is  in  the  south;  when  Its  slaughter  houses  have  stilt  increased  until  their 
'apaclty  consumes  the  entire  supply  ot  live  stock;  when  the  ore  ol  Its  lead  and 
dnc  and  copper  mines  is  converted  at  home  into  the  finally  finished  product  and 
not  transported  across  the  continent,  or  exported,  to  be  reduced  to  tbe  ultimate 
article;  wben  He  lumber  before  bearing  transportation  charges  is  made  into 
articles  of  utility  and  beauty;  when  its  natural  gaa  lights  the  fires  of  its  own 
furnaces  and  mills  and  shops,  it  will  be  as  great  in  industry  as  It  is  to-day  In 
agriculture  and  stock  raising.  It  will  be  an  industrial  and  commercial  domain 
greater  and  more  prosperous  than  modem  history  has  known,  and  Kansas  City 
will  be  as  It  Is  to-day,  its  commercial.  Industrial  and  floanclal  metropolis. 


ST.  JOSEPH  is  th«  third  city  in  the  State  In  population,  in  c 
In  wealtli.  It  Is  the  county  seat  ot  Buchanan  county,  and  the  metrop- 
olis or  "The  Platte  Purchase."  For  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles, 
the  Missouri  river  is  the  boundary  line  between  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
and  tben  It  cuts  Us  way  through  the  central  counties  oF  Missouri  and 
unites  with  the  Miesisslppi  river  twenty  miles  above  St.  Louis.  St.  Joseph  is 
located  on  the  great  esst  bend  of  the  Missouri  river,  300  miles  by  rail  above 
St.  Louis;  by  river  656  miles  to  the  northwest.  From  Jetterson  City,  the  State 
capital,  St.  Joseph  Is  by  rail  245  miles. 

The  first  settler  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Biacit  Snake  HDls.  now  ttie  Site  of  St. 
Joseph,  was  Joseph  Robidoux,  of  St.  I^ouis,  a  trader  with  the  Indians.  A  treaty 
negotiated  with  the  Sac.  Fox  and  Iowa  tribes  brought  what  is  known  and  in- 
cluded In  the  territory  now  embraced  by  the  counties  of  Platte,  Buchanan,  An- 
drew, Holt,  Nodoway  and  Atchison  Into  Missouri  as  a  conclusion  of  "The  Platte 
Purchase"  in  1S38.  Joseph  Robidoux  preempted  the  160  acres  ot  land  on  which 
he  had  located,  and  on  which  the  main  business  portion  of  St.  Joseph  was 
bullded.  In  1S43  the  town  of  St.  Joseph  was  laid  out.  A  special  charter  was 
granted  in  IS&l.  California  emigrants  made  St  Joseph  their  outfitting  point 
and  the  city  was  fairly  launched  on  Its  commercial  growth. 

In  1861.  William  A.  Davis,  who  had  been  in  the  postal  service  for  more 
than  30  years,  conceived  a  scheme  to  distribute  the  mail  bound  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  on  the  cars  between  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph.  He  placed  his 
scheme  and  drawings  tor  distributing  cars  in  the  hands  of  Major  J.  L.  Bit- 
tloger,  then  postmaster,  who.  having  examined  the  plans,  forwarded  them  with 
his  recommendation,  to  Postmaster  General  Blair.  A  special  agent  was  sent  to 
Photo  In  heaMiv  ■■  Uva  Stock  Bmchange;  Ubrary  Builditig. 
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St.  Joseph  with  ordars 
to  confer  with  Mr.  Da- 
vis, and  Inaugurate 
the  buslneaa  of  dla- 
trlbutlng  the  overland 
mail  on  the  cars.  It 
proved  to  be  the  great- 
est Improvement  ever 
made  In  the  postal  ser- 
vice. Mall  la  now  dis- 
tributed 1  n  special 
mail  cars  ali  over  the 
country,  and  the  rall- 
w  a  y  postal  service 
heen  adopted  In  many 
foreign  lands. 

In  ISTl,  a  company 
nas  organised  to 
bridge  tbe  Mlsaourl 
river  at  St.  Joseph. 
The  city  voted  $600.- 
0(1(1,  and  bonds  were  issued  to 
tbe  amount  of  |&00,000.  The 
bridge  was  completed  early  in 
^$'?..  A.t  this  time  new  lines  or 
railroad  were  projected.  In  a 
few  years  several  additional  Hoes 
were  rompleted,  until  now  there 
□re  fourteen  leading  lines  which 
r.onnei't  St.  Joseph  with  every 
Beetion  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  Mexico.  No  city  has  bet- 
RATIONAL  BiBCDiT  ter  transportation  facilities  for 
coMXAin.  trade.    The  city  has  made  enor- 

mous strides  in  growtb,  commerce  and  manufacturing  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Fourteen  hundred  traveling  men,  repreaenting  St.  Joseph  business  houses, 
cover  tbe  territory  west  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  north  to  tbe  Canadian  line,  south 
to  Mexico,  and  east  as  far  as  Ohio. 

The  business  men  of  St.  Joseph  are  possessed  of  great  foresight  and  enter- 
prise, but  are  not  of  tbe  speculative  character.  They  are  energetic,  but  con- 
servative. They  have  a  strong,  stubborn  way  of  doing  things.  They  have  in- 
sisted upon  a  clean,  honest  city  government,  and  have  generally  succeeded  in 
obUining  it.  Few  cities  are  so  free  from  muDlcipal  corruption.  The  affairs  of 
the  city  are  economically  administered.  No  official  has  ever  been  charged  with 
corruption. 

The  population  of  St.  Joseph  in  1S46  was  936.  In  1S50  it  was  S,932.  In  1S60 
it  was  estimated  at  12,000.    In  1S70  the  United  States  census  gave  It  as  19.56S. 
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In  1S80  It  waa  32.431.  In  1S90  It  was  62,324.  In  1900  the  United  States  cenens 
showed  that  the  city  had  nearly  doubled  its  population— 102,979.  It  Is  now 
estimated  at  105,000.  Thus  It  is  shown  that  only  one  clt;  in  the  United  States — 
Los  Angeles.  California — has  equalled  it  in  growth  during  the  ten  years  from 
1S90  to  1900. 

The  natural  advantagee  of  St.  Joseph  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 


in  the  heart  of  the  most  fertile  section  on  earth. 


city  are  unsurpaased.     It 
famous  for  Its   varied 
and     wonderful     r  e  ■ 
sources    and    prolific 
production.    The    per. 
manence  and   prosper- 
ity    of     the     city     l8 
founded    upon    fortu. 
nate    location,    estab- 
llshed  Institutions,  ac- 
cumulated   wealth, 
merited    prestige  and 
successful  achieve' 
mente.     The  stability 
and  prosperity  of   no 
cltr    IQ    the    west    Is 
hetter    assured     than 
that  of  SL  Joseph.   In 
the  span  of  one  life- 
time   it    has    grown        -    — 
from  a  trading   point 
to  an  eminent  commercial  city, 
portant  railroad  and  financial 
and  an  established    market    in    every 
way,  of  national  prominence.     It  Is  a 
city  where  the  majority    of    the    real- 
dents    own    their   homes.     The    mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and   most  peo- 
ple In  business  own  the  buildings  In 
which  they  trade.    There  Is  hardly  a 
vacant  house  In  the  city,  bueli 
residence,  and  In    nearly    every    case 
new  buildings  command  tenants  before 
their  completion.    Prices    for  real    es- 
tate are  no  hieher  than  those  [irevall- 
Ing  ten  years  ago,  while  In  the  mean- 
time the  population  of    the    city    has 

doubled,  and  the  real  value,  when  compared  with  other  cities  of  the  same  popu- 
lation. Is  much  above  present  prices.  As  a  distinguishing  feature,  the  people 
of  St.  Joseph  are  permanent,  contented,  steady  and  reliable,  as  compared  with 
the  transient,  restless  and  nomadic  elements  that  seem  to  concentrate  In  other 
large  commercial  centers. 
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From  the  hlsh«st  point  In  St.  Joeeph  there  Is  a  magnificent  landscape  view 
west  over  tbe  Kaneas  valley  and  the  highland  prairie.  To  the  south  lies  the 
Taller  ol  the  Mlseouri  rlT«r,  bo  rich  that  ft  has  produced  unfailing  crops  ol 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  com  and  hemp. 

The  bills  bordering  the  valley  rise  200  feet,  wooded  from  foot  to  top,  wlUle 
the  prairie  spreads  out  lllie  the  billows  of  a  gently  rolling  sea.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  world.  The  timber  In  the  woodlands  Is 
varied  and  ample.  The  climate  la  mild  and  pleasant.  There  Is  no  healthier 
region.  Nowhere  on  earth  In  a  like  area  is  there  grown  as  many  horses,  mules, 
cattle  and  hogs.  Nowhere  as  much  wheat,  rye,  oate,  and  corn.  Nowhere  as 
much  trult.  The  vast  prairie  region  tributary  to  St.  Joseph  ia  wide,  grand,  open, 
not  dull  nor  Hat.  but  rising  and  sloping — a  landscape  scene  of  width  comparable 
with  naught  but  Itseir.  Prairies  there  are  in  other  lands  with  far-spread  arid 
grasses  and  braclilsh  lakes,  but  here  are  the  fertile  prairie  lands  of  America, 
bountifully  watered  by  rivers,  creeks  and  streams. 

St.  Joseph  was  incorporated  as  a  town  under  special  charter.  In  1845:  as  a 
city,  under  charter,  in  1861.  It  Includes  within  Its  Incorporated  limits  an  area 
of  nine  and  one-half  square  mllea.  It  has  152  miles  of  streets,  of  which  sixty 
are  paved  with  asphalt,  brick,  macadam  or  granite;  has  six  miles  of  main 
sewers  and  sixty  mllee  of  dietrict  sewer.  Its  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
and  a  council.  Its  bonded  debt,  less  cash  In  the  treasury  January  1,  1904,  was 
1925.000,  bearing  Interest  at  3  1-2  and  4  per  cent.  It  has  no  fioating  Indebted- 
ness- Its  asaesaed  valuation  Is  (30,000,000,  which  Is  from  35  to  60  per  cent  of 
actual  value.  On  this  basis,  a  tax  of  fl.45  Is  levied.  The  State,  school  and 
county  tax  levied  on  the  same  basis,  are  (1.30.  Five  city  parks  furnish  pleasure 
grounds  for  the  people.  The  various  departmenta  of  tbe  city  government,  pul>- 
11c  worlcs,  police,  fire  and  heat  and  Itgbt,  buiiding,  tjoard  of  health  and  others 
are  conducted  upon  modern  lines.    Free  public  library,  established  In  1890,  now 


contains  29,000  volumes.  It  is  housed  In  a  beautiful  building  provided  by  the 
school  district  at  a  cost  of  1107,000.  The  Carnegie  Branch,  erected  from  a  gift 
of  $25,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  ia  In  South  St.  Joseph. 

The  city  hall  and  public  market  house,  the  United  States  government 
postoffice,  the  coun(y  courthouse,  the  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  the  Memorial 
Home  for  Aged  People,  the  State  Insane  Asylum  No.  2,  the  county  asylum  tor 
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tbe  poor,  tbe  union  station,  tlie  Young  Men's  Cbrlatlan  Association  building, 
ttae  T.  W.  C.  A,  home,  are  excellent  public  buildings. 

There  are  two  splendid  hospitals — the  Sisters  and  the  Bnaworth.  The  first 
Is  equal  to  any  In  the  State,  and  the  latter  la  also  excellent. 

The  public  schools  of  St.  Joseph  are  supported  with  an  annual  expenditure 
of  (250,000.    They  are  among  the  best  In  the  west.    The  school  district  embraces 
fifteen  square  mllea  of  territory,  owns  thirty-two  buildings,  operates  thirty-five 
schools,  employs  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  teachers.    At  the  last  school 
census  there  was  an  enrollment  of  11,054  pupils  In  the  public  schools.    There 
are  numerous    and    excellent    private    and    parochial    schools,    among    them : 
Antolne  Kindergarten.  Robldoux  Kindergarten, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  School,  St.  Peter's  German- 
English  Lutheran  School,  St.    Paul's    Evangel- 
ical   Lutheran    Parochial     School,     Cathedral  ^ 
Parochial  School,  School    of    the    Immaculaie 
Conception.  St.  Francis  Xavler  Catholic  School, 
St.  Mary's  Catholic  School,  St.  Patrick's  Girls' 
Parochial  School,  St.  Peter's  and  Paul's  Cath- 
olic  School,    Chriatian    Brothers   College,    Con- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Platfs  Commercial 
College,  St.  Joseph  Business  University.  Ens- 
worth  Medical  College,  Central  Medlca 

There  Is  no  wholesale  market  west  of  St. 
Loula  equal  to  St.  Joseph.    Other  enterprising 
cities  on  the  Missouri  river  have  grown  up,  but 
Is  commerce  none  have  been  able 
to  compete  with  St.  Joseph.     It    i 
la    to-day    the    fourth     largest 
wholesale  dry  goods  market  on 
the  continent.    There    are    four    [ 
large  houses  In  this  line,  using 
a  capital  of  (3,000,000.  employing 
over    200     traveling    men,    and 
making    annual     sales    to    the 
amount    of    (20.000.000.     Their 
trade  extends    over    the    whole 
territory  west   of  the  Missouri 
river,    the    British    posaesHlons, 
Alaska,  Mexico  and   the  Faclflc 
Islands.    The  Immense  dry  goods 
business  of  St.  Joseph  has  at- 
tracted many  other  Interests  to  locate  here,  among  which  are  wholesale  groceries, 
hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  queensware,  and  also  manufactories 
of  various  kinds. 

Over  one  million  dollars  worth  of  millinery  goods  are  sold  at  wholesale  by 
the  jobbing  millinery  houses  of  St.  Joseph.  These  houses  give  employment  to 
over  five  hundred  people  In  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  their  goods. 
Thirty-eight  salesmen  cover  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  river  to  the  coast. 
The  wholesale  millinery  huslness  Is  steadily  Increasing  and  keeping  pace  with 
the  other  large  Jobbing  Interests. 

St.  Joseph  Is  a  great  market  lor  paint  specialties,  covering  the  entire  United 
States  on  some  of  these  manufactured  specialties.  In  the  wholesale  paper  trade, 
St.  Joseph  has  one  firm.  Short  dan-Clayton  Paper  Company,  that  Is  the  largest 
handlers  of  tablets,  and  one  of  ttae  largest  supply  houses  in  America.  In  the 
wholesale  drug  business,  C.  D.  Smith  Drug  Company  and  the  Van  NattaLynds 
Drug  Company  embrace  seven  states  and  territories  In  their  trade,  with  a  volume 
of  business  approximating  (2.000,000.  The  receipts  of  produce  In  St.  Joseph  Indi- 
cate the  extent  of  tbe  city  as  a  produce  market.  For  a  single  year  these  approx- 
imated a  million  dollars  of  poultry;  (1.500,000,  of  eggs;  (2.500.000  of  butter  and 
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16.000,000  of  fniiU  and  vegetables.    An  Interesting  comparlaon  shows  tliat  the 

receipts  of  produce  In  1868  were  (150,000,  and  they  had  grown  to  nearly  $9,000,- 

000  In  1903. 

Manufacturing  Industries  ot  St.  Joseph  have  Increased  immensely  in  the 

past  twenty  years.  There  Is  no  more  desirable  location  for  manufacturing. 
Transportation  facili- 
ties and  the  vast  extent 
of  territory  drawing  its 
supplies  from  here 
make  St.  Joseph  an  at- 
tractive manufacturing 
point.  The  Buell  Man- 
ufacturing Company, 
said  to  be  the  largest 
In  the  United  SUtes, 
manufactures  blankets, 
robes  .and  flannels, 
which  are  shipped  di- 
rect from  the  mills  to 
almost  every  State  in 
the  Union.  The  two 
largest  manufacturers 
in  the  world  of  duck 
engaged  in  woollen  man- 
five  large  boot  and  shoe 
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and  denim  clothing  are  located  here.    Seven  Arms  a 
ufacturing  with  four  thousand  operatives.    There  a 

factories.  Wyeth  Company  manufactures  a  great  amount  of  tinware,  saddlery 
and  harness,  and  have  a  large  trade  in  Mexico.  The  Perfection  Pump  Company 
ships  its  products  In  car  load  lots  all  over  the  United  States.  The  National  Bis- 
cuit Company,  with  three  large  flour  mills,  the  St.  Joseph  Plow  Manufactory,  the 
Mokaska  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturing  roasted  coffees,  spices  and 
baking  powder,  are  large  and  growing  institutions.  The  manufacture  of  cigars 
is  a  large  Industry.  The  manufacture  of  confectionery,  Jellies,  fruit,  butters  and 
mince  meat  Is  larger  than  any  other  city  in  the  west.  The  furniture  and  coop- 
erage works  have  long  been  established.  The  manufacture  of  carriages,  buggies 
and  wagons  Is  a  prosperous  business.  The  hominy  mills  use  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  white  corn  grovin  especially  for  them.  Of  foundry  and 
machine  shops  there  are  a  number,  and  more  needed.  There  are  a  half  dozen 
steam  laundries.  The  St.  Joseph  Skirt  and  Waist  Company  employs  forty  people. 
There  are  three  large  breweries,  the  annual  product  of  which  is  60.000  barrels. 
Altogether,  the  manufacturing  Industries  number  nearly  200.  and  over  8,000  em- 
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ployea.     The  aggregate  value  of  manufactured  products  I 
(30,000,000.  and  i9  growing  at  a  rapid  rate  year  by  year. 

Tbere  Is  probably  no  city  In  tbe  Union,  of  the  same  size,  as  noted  for  pure 
milk  as  St.  Joseph.  Most  o(  Ibe  milk  supplied  is  furnished  by  nearby  dairies. 
and  Is  delivered  twice  a  day  from  tbe  farm.  A  large  proportion  of  this  milk  Is 
handled  through  milk  dealers,  who  do  a  wholesale  as  well  as  a  retail  business. 
Prominent  among  these  are  the  Amerii^an, 

the  Lewis,   Electric  and   Western   Dairy  "    "    -  — —  -  j 

Companies.      The    Western    Dairy   Com-  i 

pany  1b  the  largest.  It  handles  In  addi- 
tion to  milk,  a  large  quantity  of  cream 
and  make  a  special  feature  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Ice  cream,  a  great  deal  of 
which  Is  shipped  to  outside  towns  and  the 
rest  sold  locally.  It  la  estimated  that  St. 
Joseph  uses  about  13,000  gallons  of  milk 
daily,  and  as  the  demand  increases  the 
territory  from  which  this  milk  Is  brought 
1b  extended.  About  one-eighth  of  the  > 
amount  used  Is  shipped  In  on  the  rail- 
roads now.  The  largest  dealers  In  cream 
and  exclusive  manufacturers  of  purs 
creamery  butter  are  the  Blue  Valley 
Creamery  Company.  They  buy  cream  ex- 
clusively and  make  during  tbe  flush,  a 
car  load  of  butter  a  day  and  pay  out  one- 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  raw 
material.    Although  less  than  three  years  old,  this  Is  the  largest  creamery  in  the 

The  retail  business  of  St.  Joseph  has  kept  pace  with  Us  other  industries. 
In  all  lines  of  commercial  activity  there  has  been  progress  and  advancement. 
The  result  has  been  not  only  a  city  of  business,  but  a  city  of  homes. 

As  a  grain  market  St,  Joseph  has  made  wonderful  sdvaneements  during  the 
past  year,  and  perhaps  Ibe  largest  gains  of  any  other  c.  y  In  the  great  central 
valley.  It  being  so  favorably  located  at  the  corners  ot  the  four  greatest  grain  pro- 
ducing States  Id  America,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  on  the 
Missouri  river,  and  with  ample  railroad  facilities  both  in  and  out,  and  three 
large  Independent  grain  elevators  and  others  being  now  contracted  (or,  and  also 
four  large  mills  with  elevators  connected.  The  St.  Joseph  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  about  one  year  ago,  and  has  already  since  its  organization  Increased  the 
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grain  bueineSB  of  St.  Josepli  to  Buch  an  extent  that  it  tana  gone  beyond  this  conti- 
nent tor  an  outlet.  St.  JoBepta  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  Inland  markets  of  the 
country  on  exports,  and  will  continue  to  grow  In  Importance  and  buslaees,  be- 
cause of  Its  natural  advantages  and  Its  geographical  position. 

St.  Joseph  Is  one  of  the  Important  seed  markets  of  the  United  States.  Among 
the  leading  firms  are  the  Chesmore-Eastlake  Company,  The  Faber  Seed  Company, 
Mltctaellbill  A  Company,  and  the  Missouri  Valley  Seed  Company.  St.  Joseph 
Is'  In  the  center  of  the  best  agricultural  territory  In  the  world,  and  the  seed 
market  will  continue  to  grow  as  the  territory  develops. 

An  Infallible  index  to  the  commercial  Importance  of  any  city  or  section  is 
afforded  by  tbe  transportation  facilities  which  It  enjoys  and  which  are  Indis- 
pensable for  its  deyelopment.  The  following  lines  constitute  the  present  railroad 
facilities  of  St.  Joseph:  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  railway,  Burlington  ft 
Missouri  River  railroad,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad,  Chicago  Great 
Western  railway,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific  railway,  HannltHJ  ft  St. 
Joseph  railroad,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  A  Council  Bluffs  railroad,  Missouri 
Pacific  railway,  and  St.  Joseph  ft  Grand  Island  railway.  These  lines  and  sys- 
tems of  wblcb  they  form  a  part  have  a  total  mileage  of  61,114  miles,  and  traverse 
tbe  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mlsalaalppl,  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Montana.  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  territories,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

Situated  on  one  of  the  main  waterways  of  the  continent,  at  an  elevation 
which  precludes  the  poeeiblUty  of  danger  from  flood.  In  the  center  of  a  fertile  _ 
section  producing  an  abundance  of  grain,  live  stock,  coal  and  timber,  having  man- 
ufactories, wholesale  lobbing  houses  In  all  of  tbe  principal  lines,  extensive  mod- 
em stock  yards  and  packing  houses,  great  railroad  systems  whose  lines  reach  tbe 
great  lakes,  the  tide  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  and  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  St.  Joseph  Is  a  natural  distributing  point  for  a  vast  territory.  This  tact 
having  been  recognized  by  the  railroads  at  an  early  date,  tbe  city  has  b«en  for 
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years  a  basing  point  for  freight  rates  between  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
west,  which  has  materially  aided  in  the  development  of  its  Industries,  and, 
thereby,  renders  Its  commercial  supremacy  unassailable,  and  assures  St.  Joseph's 
continued  advancement. 

The  street  railway  system  of  St.  Joseph  has  been  largely  improved  within 
the  past  year.  The  company  has  twenty-four  miles  of  street  railway,  has  erected 
new  power  house,  car  barns  and  shops.  The  extension  to  Lake  Con'rary  has 
brought  about  the  building  up  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  pleasure 
resorts  In  the  west.  The  LiOtus  Club,  located  at  Lake  Contrary,  Is  considered  one 
of  the  Qnest  institutions  of  its  kind  west  of  Chicago.  The  St.  Joseph  Railway, 
Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company  is  building  a  new  staiion  costing  over  (258,000, 
with  a  capacity  to  supply  electric  light  many  years.  The  St.  Joseph  Gas  Com- 
pany has  in  use  flfty-sl:c  miles  of  main  pipe,  and  has  a  capacity  of  furnishing 
two  million  cubic  feet  of  gaa  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  city  owns  an  electric 
street  lighting  plant  costing  over  1100,000,  operating  421  arc  street  lights,  which 
plant  will  soon  be  enlarged  to  twice  Its  capacity. 

The  St.  Joseph  Water  Company  has  over  100  miles  of  mains  and  801  fire 
hydrants.  The  water  supply  la  from  the  Missouri  river,  and  is  free  from  sewage 
contamination,  being  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  pure  and  healthy. 

St.  Joseph  has  never  been  a  boom  town.  It  has  no  cheaply  constructed 
buildings,  no  city  lots  gone  back  to  farming  purposes.  St.  Joseph  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  steady  and  solid  growth.  The  charge  of  over  conservatism 
might  almost  rest  against  its  first  forty  years.  Built  up  by  men  of  wealth  and 
rapidly  increasing  fortunes.  It  became  known  and  respected  for  Its  solidity, 
credit,  and  unlnllated  values.  The  enterprise  injected  during  the  last  ten  years 
by  younger  men  on  the  foundations  of  sound  values  already  established,  has 
made  St.  Joseph  not  only  the  envy  of  Its  neighbors,  but  a  model  for  much  older 
and  larger  cities.  During  the  year  1903,  buildings  aggregating  11,949,457  were 
built  in  St.  Joseph,  and  yet  there  is  need  for  hundreds  o(  dwellings  and  flat  build- 
ings for  the  steady  Infiux  of  new  people  Into  the  city.  Several  new  ofBce 
buildings  have  recently  been  built,  and  yet  there  Is  such  a  demand  for  ofllce 
rooms  that  all  can  not  be  suitably  supplied,  St,  Joseph  has  a  real  estate  board 
of  thirty  members,  always  alive  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  city,  St,  Joseph  needs 
more  flat  buildings,  more  ofllce  buildings,  more  store  buildings,  more  dwellings. 
No  better  place  in  the  west  tor  a  profitable  Investment  than  right  in  hustling, 
bustling,  enterprising  St.  Joseph. 

Mo.— a 
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St.  Joseph  U  the  wealthiest  city  of  like  population  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  nine  Incorporated  banks,  three  national  and  six  organized  under  the 
SUte  banking  laws.    All  of  them  are  solid  Institutions,  carefully  and  prudently 
managed.    Their  capital  and  re- 
sources of  directors  and  stock- 
J      ■■!■      ■!  '■^'^^^Xt-  holders,  give  them  a  first  class 

'  ^  standing  In  the  financial  world. 

The  city  has  many  splendid 
residences.  In  architectural  de- 
sign, In  furnishings,  and  In  at- 
tached well  laid  out  grounds 
they  are  not  equalled  In  any 
western  city.  These  residences 
de  the  business  district  and  are  located 
attractive  heights,  from  which  the 
finest  views  ran  lie  had  of  the  surrounding  country. 
I.  Joseph  has  several  well-planned  places  of 
The  Tootle  theatre,  Lyceum  theatre.  Lyric 
theatre.  Crystal  theaire,  and  Lake  Casino.  All  reli- 
gious denomlnalions  are  represented  in  St.  Joseph.  It 
Is  plain  to  those  conversant  with  the  religious  and  moral 
situation,  that  It  can  not  be  excelled  In  this  country  by  any 
other  large  city  in  the  west.  St,  Joseph  ranks  as 
one  of  the  great  Catholic  centers  of  the  United  States.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  Presbyterian,  Christian,  Baptist  and  Methodist  Bplacopal  South; 
Episcopal,  Jewish  Synagogue,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Lu- 
theran, Seventh  Day  Adventlsts,  Christian  Scientists,  Evangelical  Synod,  The 
Reformed  Church.  They  are  largely  represented  with  buildings  of  fine  modem 
architecture  and  congregations  of  large  membership.  The  Salvation  Army  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  are  well  supported.  The  Aged  People's 
Home  and  the  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  are  benevolent  works  sustained  by  the 
Ladles  Union  BeneTolent  Association.  The  latter  waa  a  gift  of  Charles  W. 
Noyes,  which  Institution  he  has  also  liberally  endowed. 

There  are  now  three  daily  newspapers  In  St.  Joseph — the  Gazette,  Issued 
every  morning  of  the  year;  the  News  and  Press,  issued  every  evening  except 
Sunday;  the  Volkablatt,  an  evening  publication  in  the  German  language.  The 
Stock  Yards  Journal,  Issued  every  evening  except  Sunday,  Is  devoted  to  the  live 
stock  market,  and  the  Courier,  Issued  In  the  morning.  Is  devoted  to  court  pro- 
ceedings, filings  In  the  county  record  office  and  legal  publications.  Both  the 
morning  and  evening  English  newspapers  are  members  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Both  are  vigorous,  progressive  and  highly  creditable  publications,  equipped  with 
every  feature  necessary  to  modern  newspaper  making.  They  circulate  exten- 
sively In  northern  Missouri,  southern  Iowa,  southern  and  western  Nebraska, 
northern  and  western  Kansas.  Of  the  weekly  publications,  the  more  Important 
are  the  Catholic  Tribune,  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  The  Union,  The  Unionist, 
The  Spectator,  The  Post  and  The  Lance.  There  are  several  high  class  monthly 
publications,  the  oldest  of  which  Is  the  Medical  Herald,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Charles  Wood  Fassett,  who  also  publishes  the  Medical  Fortnightly.  Others 
are  the  Western  Fruit  Grower  and  the  Modern  Farmer  and  Busy  Bee,  the  Home 
and  School  Journal,  and  the  Diocesan  Messenger,  and  the  Messenger  of  Peace. 

The  greatest  Industry  of  St,  Joseph  and  of  most  Importance  to  her  trade  and 
territory  la  the  live  stock  and  packing  Industry.  The  city  ranks  fourth  In  the 
list  of  great  packing  centers  of  the  world.  The  complete  work  of  the  bulldarB 
of  the  packing  houses  is  pronounced  well  nigh  perfect  by  practical  men  from 
every  live  stock  center.  No  Improvement  is  contemplated  at  leas  favored 
markets  without  a  pilgrimage  to  St,  Joseph  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  new 
Ideas  and  up-to-date  knowledge  of  stock  yards  and  packing  house  construction. 
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Mllllone  bave  already  been  expended  In  tbeae  Bubstantlal  ImproTementB,  and 
vast  Bums  will  be  expended  In  the  future  tor  additional  packing  houses  and  en- 
largement of  yardage  capacity,  which  asBurcB  the  future  of  St.  Joseph's  packing 
and  atock  yards  inter- 
est. The  great  packers 
who  have  Bustalned 
the  market  in  such  a 
magnificent  manner 
and  made  it  possible 
tor  St.  Joseph  to  as- 
sume the  fourth  posi- 
tion among  the  great 
markets  in  the  coun- 
try are.  Swift  tt 
Company.  Nelaon-Mor 
rla  &  Company.  The 
Hammond  Packing 
Company,  and  the 
Krug  Packing  Com- 
pany. Wherever  Amer- 
ican meats  are  con- 
sumed,   the    products 

manufactured  by  these  famous  packers  are  a  synonym  of  all  that  is  good,  pure 
and  wholesome.  The  establishment  of  this  great  Industry  In  St.  Joseph  has 
been  the  meana  of  the  building  of  a  minature  city  of  homea  In  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  old  city. 

The  district  adjacent  (o  Che  stock  yards  and  packing  houses  now  possesses 
a  population  exceeding  12,000,  and  the  residence  and  business  portion,  which  six 
years  ago  was  practically  farm  land,  now  representa  a  valuation  of  more  than 
12,145,000,  and  the  demand  for  residences  is  greater  than  the  supply.  The  post- 
office  of  south  St.  Joseph  is  also  a  barometer  of  the  importance  of  the  live  stock 
and  packing  industry  to  the  city.  The  gross  receipts  for  1S99  totaled  (10,389.18, 
whereas  the  gross  receipts  for  1903  aggregated  122,456.92.  or  an  increase  of 
111.6  per  cent.  Nearly  all  trains  stop  at  the  South  St.  Joseph  union  station  for 
mall,  and  In  addition  there  Is  a  atreet  car  aervice  to  the  transfer  station  at  St. 
Joseph  union  depot,  to  which  are  dispatched  eleven  closed  pouches  dailv.  There 
Is  also  a  rural  free  delivery  from  this  office,  on  which  was  delivered  and  col- 
lected 11,108  pieces  of  mall  during  the  month  of  December,  1903. 

The  Bt.  Joseph  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building  la  the  handsomest  and  most 
convenient  structure  of  ita  kind  ever  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  live  stock 
trade.  Upon  this  structure  }1£&,000  was  expended.  It  contains  offices  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards  Company,  the  St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards  Bank,  the  St. 
Joseph  Cattle  Loan  Company;  all  commission  merchants,  packers  and  others  In- 
terested In  the  live  stock  business. 

Aa  the  packing  houses  of  St.  Joseph  are  the  most  modern,  the  cattle  yards 
are  also  conceded  to  be  without  a  parallel.  In  construction,  sanitation  and  facil- 
ities tor  handling  business,  they  have  no  equal.  It  Is  properly  so  when  the  rank 
of  St.  Joseph  as  a  live  stock  market  is  considered.  From  an  Inconsequential 
position  In  the  packing  world  in  1898.  St.  Joseph.  In  1904,  has  risen  to  the  fourth 
largest  packing  center  In  the  world.  In  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs,  horses 
and  mules,  the  growth  of  St.  Joseph  stock  markets  has  been  phenomenal.  The 
Stock  Yards  Company  has  a  capital  of  11.650,000;  employs  275  men.  It  has  a 
dally  capacity  of  15,000  cattle,  20,000  hogs,  15,000  sheep,  and  2.000  horses  and 
mules.  In  the  last  Ave  years  the  receipts  of  live  stock  have  Increased  107.7  per 
cent,  and  the  shipments  92  per  cent.  The  packing  bouses  have  a  floor  space  of 
65. 2S  acres.  The  daily  slaughtering  capacity  is  7,950  cattle,  19,500  hogs;  5,500 
sheep,  and  10,000  poultry.  The  cost  of  plant  and  equipment.  |2, 635.000.  The 
packing  houses  show  an  Increase  of  84  per  cent  in  five  years  in  the  pay  roll;  84 
per  cent  In  amount  paid  for  live  stock;  S8  per  cent  In  the  number  of  cars  of 
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product  shipped,  and  aa  equally  large  or  larger  percentage  of  growtb  In  other 
directions.  During  the  last  year  624,979  cattle  and  5S9,1S9  sheep  ware  received 
at  the  yards.  The  growth  of  St,  Joseph's  stock  yards  Industry  is  shown  geo- 
graphically when  It  is  noted  that  !n  five  years  the  number  of  cattle  received  has 
Increased  169  per  cent;  the  number  of  hogs  64  per  cent;  the  number  of  sheep  393 
per  cent,  and  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  S4  per  cent.  During  the  last  year 
there  was  received  at  the  stock  yards,  cattle  aggregating  in  value  (21,874,267; 
hogs,  $20,406,768;  sheep.  12.995,945;  horses  and  mules.  f2,058,000. 

The  growth  and  Importance  of  St.  Joseph  is  Indicated  In  striking  fashion  by 
the  very  simplicity  of  these  statements  regarding  the  past  and  present  business 
of  the  city.  It  is  solid  and  substantial  with  a  large  and  hopeful  future.  Its  trade 
territory  covers  sections  unequaled  for  [ertUlty  and  resource.  Its  people  are  In- 
telligent, energetic  and  alert,  and,  under  the  leadership  ol  the  Commercial  Club 
and  other  organizations  and  Individuals,  St.  Joseph  promises  to  continue  and 
Increase  the  marvelous  prosperity  which  It  has  known  In  the  last  tew  years. 


Ill)'    St    BM.f-Ns 

lU  SMS-  " 


JOPLIN,  the  miniDg  metropolis  of  Bouthweat  Missouri,  Is  tbe  commercial 
center  of  tho  great  lead  aad  zinc  district,  which  produces  tour-flfths  ot 
the  entire  zinc  output  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  tho  fourth  city  of 
the  State,  having  a  population  ot  30,000,  as  shown  by  au  unofficial  cen- 
sus taken  by  the  school  enumerators.  May,  1903.  The  history  of  Joplln 
dates  from  August,  1870,  when  E.  R.  Moffltt  and  John  B.  Sergeant  struck  a  rich 
body  of  mineral  In  the  Joplln  creek  v&Uey,  and  mining  commenced  In  real 
earnest  Joplln  has  had  three  booms,  or  periods  of  great  business  activity,  but 
has  never  experienced  a  set-bacii,  such  as  sometimes  follow  a  great  wave  of 
prosperity.  Her  growth  has  been  ste&dy,  every  one  of  the  censuses  showing  an 
Increase  in  population,  and  her  business,  educational,  religious  and  social  side 
of  life  bave  kept  pace  with  her  rapid  growth  and  development. 

During  the  year  1872,  Ave  lead  smelters  were  built,  and  by  1876  the  number 
of  furnaces  had  grown  to  seventeen,  all  of  which  were  run  at  full  blast  both  day 
and  night.  In  1ST3  It  was  discovered  that  the  lands  contained  deposits  of  zinc 
ore  far  greater  In  value  than  the  lead,  and  the  production  of  this  mineral  Is  the 
leading  industry  of  tbe  district.  The  landa  In  and  around  Joplln  have  only  been 
partially  developed,  there  being  yet  hundred  of  acres  yet  unprospected,  and  It  Is 
believed  that  the  richest  ore  deports  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  P.  L,  Cross- 
man,  deep  driller,  who  has  sunk  several  drill  holes  2,000  feet  or  more  deep,  says 
that  at  depths  of  from  400  to  600  feet  there  are  still  richer  deposits  than  have  yet 
been  developed,  and  it  Is  probable  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  zinc  will  be 
taken  from  old  mines  when  the  surface  minerals  have  been  mined  and  turned 
Into  money. 

Tbe  output  of  Joplln  mines  for  the  year  1903  amounted  to  t2,S7G,590,  and 
tbe  grand  total  of  the  entire  district.  Including  the  mines  of  within  twenty-five 
miles  ot  Jopltn,  was  (9,471,840,  being  an  Increase  at  f40,E05  over  the  year  1902. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  marketable  zinc,  the  sulphide  of  zinc  and  the  silicate  of 
zinc.  The  first  kind  of  zinc  ore  is  commonly  called  Jack,  and  Is  shipped  away 
from  Joplln  to  zinc  factories  where  fuel  is  wltbln  easy  reach,  as  it  is  cheaper  to 
transport  the  zinc  than  ship  coal.  Tbe  silicate  of  zinc  Is  used  In  Joplln  and  re- 
duced at  the  Ozark  Zinc  Oxide  Company's  works.  Silicate  of  zinc  is  manu- 
factured into  zlnc-wbile  and  Is  used  as  a  base  for  paint.  A  trifle  over  a  seventh 
of  the  mineral  mined  in  Joplln  Is  lead,  most  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  Plcher 
Lead  Company  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead.  This  Is  tbe  only  plant  In  the 
world  producing  "Sublimed  White  Lead,"  so  called  because  It  Is  made  by  sublima- 
tion under  the  patent  process  Invented  by  E.  O.  Bartlett,  the  general  manager  ot 

Phofo*  <n  heading;     Street  Scene;  Mining  Scene. 
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the  company.  Tble  pigment  is  a  uniformly  fine  wbite  amorphous  lead  oxysnl- 
phate,  which,  being  made  direct  from  the  ore  by  high  heat  under  proper  condi- 
tions, is  free  from  all  the  acid  effects  of  corrosion,  does  not  crack  or  peel,  and 
has  a  Btability  which  Is  unequalled.  Use  and  test  for  many  years  have  demon- 
strated Ita  Buperiorily  to  all  white  leads.  The  PIcher  Company  now  makes  and 
sells  7,000  tons  annually,  with  an  Increasing  demand.  The  works  are  modem, 
especially  equipped,  and  represent  an  Investment  of  (250,000. 
BeBidea  the  alwive  production  of  white  lead  the  company  makes 
Ki.diiO  Ions  annually  of  "Missouri  Soft"  pig  lead. 

Joplin  is  a  city  of  self-made  men.  nearly  every  one  of  the 

moneypd   cltinens  having  made   his  fortune  there.     They  are 

largely  American  born  and  American  educated.    For  thirty  years 

/er  been  a  strike  or  labor  disturbance  to  mar  the 

Mining,  though  the  leading  occupation  of  the 
people  of  Joplln,  is  not  the  only  one.  In  addition 
to  the  many  and  varied  trades  and  business,  there 
are  leu  wholesale  houses,  eleven  large  foundries 
and  machine  shops  (one  covering  over  three 
blocks  of  ground),  eii  factories,  Including  a  bak- 
ing plant  covering  four  blocks,  a  coffee  roasting 
works,  a  200-barrel  flouring  mill,  and  numerous 
other  commercial  Institutions.  Six  banks,  one 
building  and  loan  association  and  a  trust  com- 
pany represent  the  financial  interests  of  the  city. 
The  caplUI  of  the  banks  amounts  to  (340,000 
and  the  deposits  aggregate  (2,624,584.73.  The 
loans,  discounts,  bonds  and  stocks  of  these  insti- 
tutions amount  to  over  (2,050,000,  and  the  undi- 
vided pronts  and  surplus  January  1,  1904  foot  up 
(528,351,40.  The  financial  stability  of  Joplln  can  beet  be  told  by  the  statement 
that  there  Is  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  bank  stock  on  the  market.  A  block  of  (20,- 
000  worth  of  stock  of  one  of  the  banks  recently  sold  for  185.  One  of  the  banks 
is  a  United  States  depository. 

Saturday  night  in  Joplln  is  a  sight  worth  going  miles  to  see.  All  the  banks 
of  the  city  are  kept  open  from  7  until  8,  and  over  (100,000  is  paid  out  from  the 
several  counting  rooms.  Then  the  operators  receive  pay  for  the  week's  turn  in, 
and  miners  and  other  laborers  are  paid  their  week's  wages.  From  S  o'clock 
until  midnight  the  stores  are  crowded  with  people  making  purchases,  paying  the 
week's  grocery  bill,  laying  In  supplies  for  the  next  week,  and  "swapping  experi- 
ences." Fully  one-fourth  of  the  week's  business  in  the  stores  Is  transacted  on 
Saturday  night. 

Joplln  has  splendid  telephone  service:  the  Home  Telephone  Company  has 
1,100  'phones  in  the  city  and  1.650  free  connections  in  the  neighboring  towns, 
and  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  Company  has  900  city  'phones  and  connections  all  over  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Both  companies  have  long  distance 
connections.  The  city  maintains  a  splendid  system  of  public  Instruction.  There 
are  fifteen  well-built  and  thoroughly-equipped  school  buildings,  presided  over  by 
a  competent  corps  of  116  teachers.  Graduates  from  the  high  school  are  admitted 
to  the  State  University,  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia  and  other  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing without  examination.  In  addition  to  the  public  school  system,  Joplln  sup- 
ports a  college  and  ladles'  seminary,  the  latter  being  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  There  are  seven  ladies'  clubs  which  devote  the  hours  of  meet- 
ing to  literary  pursuits. 

The  religious  sentiment  of  the  city  is  very  pronounced,  there  being  twenty- 
five  churches  of  various  denominations.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  city  also  accom- 
plishes much  good.  It  maintains  a  club  building  costing  (20,000,  and  has  In 
connection  therewith  a  well  equipped  gymnasium,  library  and  auditorium. 


JOPLin  CLUB. 


JOPLIN. 
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In  the  fraternal  way  and  socially  Joplin  ranks  high.  Each  of  the  great  fra- 
ternities has  strong  organization.  The  Scottish  Rite  Masons  have  a  commodious 
and  elegantly  appointed  cathedral,  and  degrees  up  to  and  including  the  thirty- 
second  degree  are  conferred  in  this  beautiful  rite.  The  Odd  Fellows  number  over 
1,100  members  and  are  building  a  |30,000  hall  for  the  use  of  their  seyeral  bodies. 
The  Elks  are  building  a  handsome  |25,000  club  building.  When  finished  it  will  be 
the  most  complete  in  detail  and  appointments  of  any  building  of  the  kind  in 
southwest  Missouri.  The  Eagles  and  Knights  of  Pythias  both  haye  formulated 
plans  for  building.  Fraternal  insurance  societies  number  oyer  4,000.  The  Jop-| 
lin  Club,  an  organization  of  business  men,  has  been  a  powerful  agency  for  good[ 
in  the  building  up  of  the  city. 

Joplin  Is  well  supplied  with  transportation  facilities.  The  Frisco- 
Memphis  system,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Kansas  City  Southern  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  ft  Texas  all  haye  lines  running  into  the  city,  with  a  total 
of  forty  regular  passenger  trains  a  day  and  a  freight  business  of  oyer  400  cars 
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each  week.  Joplin  lias  also  a  splendid  electric  railway  service,  with  lines  run- 
nlag  to  all  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  and  to  the  Important  mining  camps 
In  the  district,  Joplin  is  particularly  fortunate  In  the  stability  and  excellence 
or  its  streets,  roads  and  highways.  They  have  been  bullded  under  the  Hud- 
son special  road  law. 

The  waste  material  from  the  mines  Is  used  (or  road  making  and  railroad  bal- 
last. During  the  past  lea  years  the  streets  and  roads  have  been  built  in  a  sys- 
tematic way.  In  the  city  there  are  in  addition  to  three  and  one-halt  miles  of 
brick  and  asphalt  streets,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  ot  gravel 
macadamized  roadways,  smoothed 
and  compacted  by  a  Ilfteen-ton 
roller,  and  since  1S96,  the  special 
road  district  of  Joplin  has  spent 
1103,00(1  in  building  and  repairing 
the  suburban  roads  leading  Into  the 
city.  During  the  past  five  years  over 
Rlty  miles  of  new  roads  In  the  neigh- 
borhood ot  Joplin  have  been  built. 

The  Cunningham  Park,  a  bower 

ot  beauty  In  the  southwest  portion 

of  the  city,  a  gilt  to  the  people  by 

the  mayor,  T.  W.  Cunningham,  Is  a 

popular  pleasure  resort.    This  plot 

ol  ground,  covered  with  trees  and 

MiNi^KS  I1ANK.  shrubs,  comprlses  flfty-aix  lots  and 

is  in  easy  reach  of  the  street  car 

line.     It  Is  contemplated  soon  to  expend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  this 

resort  by  the  construction  of  a  lagoon  and  also  an  auditorium  for  tbe  use  of 

summer  Chautauquas  and  lodge  celebrations  and   conventions.    Joplin  has  a 

good  system  of  waterworks.    There  are  In  the  city  forty-eight  miles  of  water 

mains,  and  the  daily  consumption  Is  over  2,000,000  gallons.    The  filtering  plant 

has  a  capacity  of  5,000,000  gallons  dally,  and  as  the  city  grows  the  supply  can  be 

Increased,    A  recent  chemical  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  city  showed  It  to  be 

97.6  pure.    The  city  owns  Its  electric  light  plant,  which  Is  managed  by  a  non- 

polltlcal  board  of  public  works.     The  gas  works  has  a  plant  which  cost  1300,000, 

and  has  a  capacity  of  manufacturing  5,000,000  cubic  teet  dally. 

On  account  of  Its  location  and  natural 
resources,  Joplin  is  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  State,  It  Is  es- 
pecially fitted  for  a  distributing  point,  be- 
ing the  center  of  the  great  mining  district 
of  southwest  Missouri  and  southeast  Kan- 
sas. In  a  radius  of  ten  miles  trora  Joplin 
there  are  eleven  towns  and  cities  ranging 
from  500  to  2,000  Inhabitants  and  making 
a  population  In  the  aggregate  of  over  80,- 
000.  Ail  of  these  cities  and  towns  are 
connected  by  electric  railway  lines. 

One  of  the  old-time  Joplin  miners  re- 
cently described  to  a  visitor  from  the  east 
to  the  Joplin  district:  "We  make  a  living 
on  both  sides  of  the  land,  on  top  and  be- 
low; we  raise  flfty-three  crops  a  year,  one 
of  garden  truck,  berries  and  fruit  from 
the  land,  and  flfty-lwo  crops  a  year  from 
below  the  surface,  a  turn  In  of  lead  and 
sine  each  week," 


CATHEOaAL,  JOPLIN. 


SPRINGFIELD 


rRTNGFlEI.D   is   thn   Queen 
City  of  the  0/arks.   Ha  his- 
tory   dates    from    the    year 
1830,  thougli  it  was  not  un- 
til 1870,  in  which  year  tlie 
ailway    reached    Springflold    that    the    city 
While  in  187t)  the  population  of  Springfield 
there  are  now  fully  33.000  Inhabltanta 
eoiupacily    settled    territory    directly 
SprlngAold'a  commorcial   posltlot 


!  San  Frani 
Tuarkable  grc 
^!  T.riilO.  it  was  in  I9IJ0  23,267,  am 
in  Springfield,  including  the 
niljoiuiBg  the  incorporated  lands. 
can  beet  be  Judged  by  what  she  Is  and  by  the  character  ol  the  tributary  territory. 
The  city  Is  238  miles  trom  St.  Louis.  202  from  Kansas  City,  282  from  Memphis 
and  177  from  Fort  Smith.  Its  wholesale  trade  covers  at  least  one  half  ol  an 
area  3G0  miles  east  and  west  by  150  miles  north  and  south,  and  amounts  to  over 
ten  million  dollars  a  year.  Add  to  this  the  output  of  the  factories,  most  of 
which  is  shipped  out,  the  sum  is  117.500,000. 

A  significant  feature  of  this  section  is  Us  steady  and  rapid  development. 
The  new  residences  erected  In  1900  were  not  less  than  400.  and  most  of  these ' 
were  Qne  buildings.  Many  new  manufacturing  enterprises  were  started  last 
year,  and  others  will  be  established  this  World's  Fair  year.  The  best  feature, 
after  all  about  Springfield  is  the  beautiful  homes  of  her  people.  These  Spring- 
field homes  are  placed  in  large  lots  with  grounds  shaded  with  maple,  oak  and  elm 

Altitude  has  an  Important  bearing  upon  the  healthfulness  and  the  products 
of  a  country.  Official  figures  give  the  altitude  of  Springfield  at  1,345  feet.  As 
the  surrounding  country  Is  also  high,  here  Is  nature's  sanitarium.  Unquestiona- 
bly, there  Is  no  more  desirable  all  the  year  round  climate,  or  a  section  of  greater 
diversity  for  the  production  of  fruit,  vegetables,  grain  and  grass  than  the  country 
surrounding  Springfield.  The  city  is  fortunate  in  having  good  natural  drainage, 
and  having  added  thereto  32  miles  of  excellent  sewers.  It  has  25  miles  of  brich 
p&ved,  macadam  and  gravel  streets,  and  100  of  brick  sidewalks.  The  city  is 
noted  lor  Us  bealthfulness;  diseases  especially  fatal  to  children  have  never  pre- 
vailed: malaria  Is  unknown. 

Springfield  rates  fourth  among  the  Missouri  cities  In  postal  receipts, 
which  have  increased  nearly  $25,000  In  six  years.  One  thousand  one  hundred 
families  surrounding  Springfield  are  served  with  dally  mall  deliTery  from  the 
federal  government's  1150,000  postoffice  building. 

The  city  has  eight  banks  with  deposits  more  than  twice  as  large  as  any 
other  city  In  the  Slate  except  St,  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph.  The 
amount  of  deposits  In  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  Springfield  banks  was  at  the  last 
report  over  (5,600,000. 

Springfield  Is  a  railroad  center.  The  Frisco,  one  of  the  greatest  systems  in 
America  now  allied  with  the  Rock  Island  operating  together  15,000  miles,  have 
seven  lines  Into  Springfield  with  sixty-four  freight  and  passenger  trains  dally. 
The  city  is  division  headquarters  of  the  Frisco,  The  main  shops  are  located 
here.  The  Frisco  Hospital  is  In  Springfield,  and  the  annual  pay  roll  of  the 
Photoi  in  hatdlng:  Strett  Scene;  OommercUil  Club  Building. 
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2,000  railway  employee  aggregate  |2,SOO,O0O.  Nearly  |1,500,000  1b  received  at 
the  Springfield  railway  stations,  passenger  and  freight  business  fearlj'.  The 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains  are  so  arranged  that  citizens  can  leave  In  the 
morning,  ride  150  miles,  more  or  less  as  business  may  require,  have  plenty  of 
time  for  their  wprk,  and  return  home  the  same  day.  The  city  is  within  six  hours 
by  rail  of  St.  Louie,  the  same  of  Kaneaa  City,  eight  houre  of  Memphis,  ten  hours 
of  Oklahoma  City  and  eighteen  hours  of  Chicago.  It  ie  estimated  that  400  trav- 
eling men  reeide  in  Springfleld. 

The  people  of  Springfield,  Greene  county,  of  which  Springfield  Is  the  county 
seat,  are  strong  supporters  of  their  public  schools  which  are  In  excellent  work- 
ing order.  It  Is  the  fourth  city  in  Missouri  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
having  7,465.    Drury  College  Is  a  notable  educational  Institution.    The  college 
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ilenls.  Tliere  are  two  Catholic 
schools;  the  Lorello  Academy  and  St. 
Joseph  School.  The  Springfield  Nor- 
mal School,  the  Queen  City  Business 
College,  Clark's  Shorthand  Business  College,  have  large  enrollments. 

The  Cameele  Library  constructed  In  1903  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  la  maintained 
from  the  public  funds.  Springfield  has  churches  of  all  denominations;  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  church  edifices  exceeds  1500,000  with  a  memheratalp  of  nearly 
8,000. 

Springfield  Club  House,  costing  $30,000,  Is  one  of  the  treaaurea  of  the  city. 
The  building  is  delightfully  located,  and  its  membership  reaches  the  strongest 
and  most  progressive  citizens.  The  Baldwin  Theater  costing  1100,000  Is  the 
best  arranged  and  most  beautiful  theater  in  any  city  in  Missouri  outside  of  the 
three  great  cities.  Doling  Park  Is  a  favorite  and  beautifully  kept  summer  resort. 
There  are  several  country  lodges  near  the  city  In  the  neighborhood  abounding 
In  rare  and   beautiful   scenery.    St.  John's  Hospital  is  a  beneficent  Institution. 

There  are  two  daily  newspapers  in  Springfield,  the  Leader-Democrat  and 
the  Republican.  The  Express  and  Sunday  Tradesman  are  weekly,  while  the 
Practical  Fruit  Grower,  the  Sunny  South,  the  Policy  Holder,  the  Opportunity 
and  the  Baptist  News  are  monthly. 

Springfield  is  well  supplied  with  telephone  systems.  The  Home  Telephone 
Company,  has  1,555  telephones  In  operation.    The  Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone 
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Company,  a  branch  of  the  Bell  Telephone  has  la  operation  about  a  thousand 
telephones.  The  Springfield  Waterworks  Company,  a  private  corporation,  takes 
Its  supply  from  deep  apringa  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  fumisbes  pure  and 
abundant  water.  Its  present  capacity  aggre- 
gates 100  gallons  per  capita.  The  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  has  Its  plant  eQiiipped  with 
modern  apparatus,  and  is  glviog  unexcelled 
aervlco.  There  are  two  street  railways  In 
Springfield.  The  Springfteld  Traction  t 
pany.  with  sixteen  miles,  and  the  Kickapoo 
Electric  Line,  with  two  and  one-half  miles  of 
operated  track.  The  total  assessed  valuation 
of  the  city  of  Sprlngfleld  is  ST.IOT.IJO,  with 
an  Indebtedness  of  but  1156,000,  provided  for 
by  sinking  funds,  with  a  city  tax  of  90  c 
on  the  (100  valuation. 

Fruit  growing  la  the 
leading  Interest  of  the 
Ozark  country.  Spring- 
field la  practically  the 
center  ot  the  great 
Ozark  district.  In  orch- 
ards and  berry  planta- 
tions hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  in- 
vested In  this  region 
and  much  more  will  be 
Invested  within  the  im- 
mediate future.  Train 
loads  of  apples  are  ex- 
ported direct  from 
Sprlngfleld    to    Kurope. 

Buyers  from  all  the  leading  markets  ot  the  United  States,  England  and  Germany 
come  to  Sprlngfleld  for  Information  and  supplies.  Two  cold  storage  houses, 
holding  65,000  barrels  of  apples,  and  numerous  canning  factories  and  fruit 
evaporators    have    been  erected  in  Sprlngfleld  and  the  neighboring  region. 

There  are  three 
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extensive  wholesale 
poultry  farms  In 
Sprlngfleld,  doing  an 
annual  business  of 
three  quarters  of  a 
million  dollars. 
There  is  no  better 
section  for  raising 
poultry. 

Springfield  ob- 
tains her  coal  from 
eastern  Kansas,  and 
semi-anthracite  from 
Arkansas.  The  wood 
supply  comes  from 
the  immediate  coun- 
try surrounding  the 
city.  The  headguai^ 
tera  of  the  Armour 
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southwest  country  are  in  Springfield.  The  Springfield  Furniture  Companr  em- 
ploys ninety  men,  with  an  annual  business  at  (150,000.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  lime,  Springfield  leads  the  Slate.  The  Marblehead  Lime  Company  had 
an  output  last  year  of  |S5,000,  and  employed  sixty  men. 

Springfield  iB  a  great  market  for  bay  and  grain.  It  Is  a  natural  distributing 
point.  The  prosperity  rests  largely  upon  the  manufacturing  and  wholesale  busi- 
ness. The  wholesale  dealers  Include:  Springfield  Grocer  Company,  |160,0DO; 
McGregor-Noe  Hardware  Company,  $300,000;  Upham-Gordou  Company,  (100,000; 
Rogers-Baldwin  Hardware  Company,  (150,000;  Springfield  Hat  Company,  (40,000; 
Crighton  Provision  Company,  (50,000;  Keet-Rountree  Dry  Goods  Company,  (200,- 
000;  Swift  and  Company,  Poultry,  (2S,000;  Simmons-Burks  Clothing  Company, 
(60,000;  Blaln-Seamans  Grocer  Company,  (40,000;  Springfield  Seed  Company, 
(20,000;  Stewart  Produce  Company,  (10,000;  M.  Scharll  and  Brother,  (40.000;  O. 
D.  MlUigan  Grocer  Company,  $250,000;  J.  Altchul,  Jr..  and  Company,  (76,000; 
Hobert  l«e  Tie  and  Lumber  Company,  (100.000;  Springfield  Candy  Company, 
(16.000;  Springfield  Produce  Company.  (7,500;  International  Harvester  Company, 
Springfield  Paper  Company.  (10,000;  Southwestern  Paper  Company.  (20.000; 
Martin  Brothers,  Pianos,  (7B,000;  Hall-Plpkin  Drug  Company,  (50,000;  Armour 
Packing  Company;  A.  Reborl  Fruit  Company,  (36.000;  total.  (1.822,600.  Tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies.  (6,000.  The  leading  manufactoriee  are;  Spring- 
field Wagon  Company,  (75,000;  Springfield  Furniture  Company,  (75.000;  United 
Iron  Works,  (650.000;  John  F.  Myers  and  Son  Milling  Company,  (150,000;  Wun- 
derllch  Cooperage  Company,  (10,000;  Link  Milling  Company,  (60,000;  Stone 
Milling  Company,  (350,000;  Springfield  Ice  and  Refrigerator  Company,  (160,000; 
Snrlngfield  Brewing  Company.  (75,000;  Queen  City  Ice  and  Refrigerator  Com- 
pany. (40,000;  Marble  Lead  Lime  Co..  (100,000;  Anchor  Room  Works.  (3.000; 
Eismayer-Sanford  Saddlery  Company.  (60,000;  Lovan  Saddlery  Company,  (150,- 
000;  Springfield  Crystallized  Egg  Company,  (50,000;  H.  D.  Silsby  Stove  Works; 
Jess  &  Sturdy  Carriage  Makers,  (12,000;  Woods-Evertz  Stove  Company,  (50.000; 
Jewell  Publishing  Company,  (10,000;  Springfield  Bottling  Works,  (12,000; 
Moore  Manufacturing  Company,  (25,000;  Young,  Nayne  and  Kearby  Mfg  Com- 
pany, (6,000;  Davis  Planing  Mill  Company,  (16,000;  Anheuser-BuHch  Brewing 
Company;  total,  (220,000;  grand  total.  (2,049,300. 

With  a  progressive  population  and  splendid  natural  facilltlea.  Sprlngfleld'a 
future  as  tbe  metropolis  of  tbe  Ozark  region  is  assured. 


SEDALIA,  Uie  sixth  city  In  size  In  Missouri,  Is  tbe  county  se&t  ot  Pettis 
county.  It  Is  essentially  a  rBllroad  shop  and  manulacturlng  city,  wltb 
the  advantages  whlcb  accrue  In  addition  as  a  result  of  t>elng  located  In 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  In  the  west. 

Named  for  a  daughter  of  General  George  R.  Smith,  Sedalla  waa  In- 
coiporated  by  act  of  Legislature,  February  15.  1S64.  It  Is  located  about  two  and 
one-half  mllea  from  a  point  where  llnea  from  the  oppoaite  corners  of  the  State 
Intersect.  The  city  covers  about  six  square  milea  and  Its  site  was  a  high  rolling 
prairie,  now  covered  wltb  thouaanda  of  trees.  The  population  by  the  census 
of  1900  was  15,231.  Tbe  growth  since  tbe  census  has  been  steady  at  tbe  rate 
of  about  1,000  each  year. 

Notable  ajnong  the  attractive  features  of  Sedalla  are  tbe  l>eauty  and  finished 
condition  of  Its  80  miles  of  streets,  avenues  and  boulevarda.  The  municipal 
policy  adopted  In  the  early  history  of  the  city  of  planting  trees  on  all  streets 
has  resulted  in  giving  the  appearance  of  its  being  located  in  a  forest.  Over 
thirteen  miles  of  paved  streets  have  been  laid.  The  business  streets  which  carry 
the  main  traffic  and  heavy  trucking  are  paved  with  vitrified  brick  on  a  concrete 
foundation.  Tbe  residence  streets  are  generally  paved  with  either  Trinidad  rock, 
or  California  asphalt.  The  municipality  owns  a  public  park,  well  located,  beau- 
tifully ornamented,  with  assembly  hall,  speed-ways  and  t>aseball  grounds.  Forest 
Park  with  large  refreshment  ball,  band  stand  and  every  convenience  has  been 
recently  opened  in  the  southern  limits  of  the  city. 

Sedalla  draws  Its  water  supply  from  the  Lamlne  river.  The  water  Is  pumi)ed 
from  settling  reservoirs  which  hold  sixty-five  million  gallons  of  water,  and  forced 
through  filters.  The  city  has  constructed  a  complete  system  of  sewerage  at  an 
expense  at  nearly  tl2G,000.  The  natural  drainage  of  Sedalla  Is  admirable.  The 
fire  department,  equipped  with  modem  means  of  fighting  fire,  affords  adequate 
protection.  Tbe  Pettis  county  courthouse,  costing  1100,000,  paid  tor  In  twelve 
years.  Is  a  magnificent  stone  building  situated  in  the  center  of  the  entire  square 
in  tbe  heart  ot  Sedalla.  The  city  hall  Is  a  handsome  two-story  brick  building, 
costing  (40.000.  The  government  postofflce  building  Is  a  fine  pressed  brick  and 
cost  {50,000.  The  public  library  building  Is  a  beautiful  structure  of  white  terra 
cotta  and  Carlbage  marble  In  tbe  pure  Greek  style  of  architecture.  It  was 
erectcJ  in  1900  as  a  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  library  Is  supported  by  a 
tax  upon  the  assessed  wealth  of  the  city.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  Sedalla 
is  $5,000,000.  Tbe  city  hospital  is  a  substantial  structure.  The  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  railway  system  maintains  a  large  well-equipped  hospital  in  Sedalla. 
Twenty-four  church  buildings,  representing  the  leading  denominations,  are 
found  In  the  city. 

Photo  In  hewUnif :     PetUt  Oountg  Courthoute. 
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The  public  scbool  eystem  of 
Sedalla  stands  tilgb  and  has  met 
wltb  the  praise  and  approval  of 
those  competent  to  ludge.  There 
are  ten  school  buildings.  The 
high  school  bas  a  four  years' 
course,  and  ia  articulated  with 
every  academic  course  at  the 
State  University.  The  George  R. 
Smith  College  for  colored  people, 
and  two  large  and  flourishing 
business  colleges  have  large  at- 
tendance. 

The  daily  press  is  repre- 
sented at  Sedalla  by  the  Capital, 
a  morning  republican  paper,  and 
by  two  evening  papers,  the  Dem- 
ocrat and  the  Sentinel,  both 
democratic.  Besides  there  Is  a 
German  weekly  paper  and  a 
weekly  social  paper,  and  the 
dally  papers  each  publish  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

There  are  three  electric  plants  in  Sedalla  selling  light  and  power,  and  light- 
ing the  streets,  also  a  steam  heating  plant,  which  from  a  central  station  fur- 
nishes steam  heat  through  underground  pipes  laid  In  the  streets  to  most  of  the 
buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  city  and  a  large  part  of  the  residence  dis- 
trict. 

Four  electric  street  car  lines  radiate  from  the  business  section  to  every 
part  of  the  city,  and  have  aggregate  length  of  twelve  mlies.  There  are  two  tele- 
phone systems  in  the  city,  the  Bell  and  the  Queen  City,  and  both  have  long  dis- 
tance connections. 

The  main  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  runs  through  the 
city  and  It  has  s  line  from  Sedalla  to  Kansas  City  also  by  way  of  I^exlngton. 
The  main  line  ot  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Company  from  St. 
Louis  to  Galveston,  Texas,  also  goes  through  Sedalia,  and  it  has  two  branch 
lines  from  Sedalla,  one  to  Hannibal  and  one  to  Kansas  City  and  Paola,  Kansas. 
The  Sedalia,  Warsaw  and  Southwestern  Railway  runs  from  Sedalia  south 
to  Warsaw  and  will  eventually  be  extended  to  Springfield  and  Arkansas, 
The  coach  shops  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  and  the  repair 
shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  are  both  located  at  Sedalla.  and  at  each 
are  employed  about  300  men.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  Juat 
located  its  general  shops  at  Sedalla,  which  will  soon  t>e  built  at  an  expense  of  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  and  will  employ  over  two  thousand  employees.  These 
shops  will  increase  the  population  of  the  city  within  two  years  10,000, 

With  railroad  lines  radiating  from  Sedalla  in  eight  directions  It  is  naturally 
becoming  a  Jobbing  point  of  considerable  Importance.  About  thirty  flrms 
engaged  in  wholesale  business  are  doing  a  business  of  over  two  million  dollars 
per  annum.  For  the  same  reasons  manufacturing  has  begun  In  the  past  few 
years,  and  35  Factories  employing  about  600  operatives  with  an  aggregate  in- 
vestment in  plants  of  (1,561,000  are  marketing  an  annual  output  ot  over  one 
million  dollars,  and  paying  wages  to  the  amount  of  about  (15,000  per  month. 

The  prominent  characteristics  of  Sedalla  and  Sedallans  are  civic  pride,  puh- 
11c  6|iiiit,  liberality  and  progresslveness.  Under  an  original  system,  peculiar  to 
this  locality,  ail  the  city  ofllcers  and  members  of  the  school  board  are  divided 
equally  between  the  two  great  parties,  the  nominations  ot  either  party,  however. 
not  being  effective  until  ratilled  by  the  opposing  party,  the  conventions  of  both 
parties  meeting  separately  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  building  for  this  pur- 
pose.   Every  indication  points  to  Sedalla's  phenomenal  growth. 


HANNIBAL,  the  metropolis  of  northeast  Missouri,  Is  a  substantial  and 
beautiful  city  of  IG.OOO  inhabitants.  Here  in  1E4G  was  held  the 
first  public  meeting  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  promote  the 
building  of  a  railroad  between  that  great  river  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.  In  1S5S  the  Hannil>al  &  St,  Joseph  railroad  was  opened 
for  through  traffic,  and  Hannibal  began  Its  continual  growth.  In  1870  the  Wa- 
t)ash  railroad  was  built  to  Buffalo.  In  ISTl  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  river 
was  Qnlshed,  and  the  same  year  thb  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railway  was 
completed,  thus  giving  to  Hannibal  a  through  line  to  the  east,  to  central  Missouri, 
to  Texas,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1S7S  the  St.  Louis  and  Hannibal  railway 
was  opened  to  traffic,  giving  to  the  city  two  Independent  passenger  and  trelsht 
lines  to  St.  Louis  and  the  south. 

The  site  ot  Hannibal  was  not  selected  by  accident.  It  is  located  along  the 
river,  and  on  the  north  slope  of  a  fertile  valley  and  the  surrounding  hills.  The 
neighboring  farming  countl^  are  reached  from  Hannibal  by  extensive  systems 
of  free  rock  and  gravel  roads.  The  drives  In  the  city  are  famous.  One,  over- 
looking the  Mississippi  river  and  the  great  valley  beyond,  leads  to  the  famous 
"Mark  Twain"  cave  In  which  "Tom  Sawyer"  lost  his  way.  Another  to  the  north, 
one-half  way  between  the  water  and  the  hill  top,  brings  into  view  the  noble 
river,  here  and  there  studded  with  green  Isles,  with  the  Illinois  heights  rlsln.e; 
from  Its  opposite  shore. 

The  city  was  a  pioneer  In  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities.  In  1SS7, 
It  established  the  first  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant  In  Missouri. 
Cheap  electric  power  is  supplied  to  manufacturers,  and  all  comers  are  offered 
this  remarkable  inducement.  The  tax  rate  Is  low  In  Hannibal,  being  for  city 
purposes  but  GO  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation.  The  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  and  the  United  States  District  Court  lor  the  Eastern  Judicial 
District  of  Missouri,  hold  each  two  terms  a  year  In  Hannibal.  The  city  Is  well 
organized  municipally  with  a  non-partisan  board  of  public  works  and  the  machin-  , 
ery  necessary  to  good  government.  Its  postofflce  receipts  Indicate  Its  commer- 
cial expansion.  In  four  years  they  have  grown  over  thirty  per  cent.  Wlthli; 
four  years,  four  Important  mall  trains,  two  rural  free  dellTery  routes,  and  two 
sub-Btattons  have  been  added  to  the  postofflce  facilities. 

Hannibal  Is  strong  financially,  not  having  bad  a  hank  failure  in  twenty 
years.    Her  four  banks  have  a  capital  stock  of  f230,000,  have  gained  In  surplus 
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and  undivided  profits  over  45  per  cent  In  fourteen  montbs.  and 
over  IS  per  cent  In  deposits.  Hannibal  citizens,  as  a  rule,  own 
their  own  liomes.  Four  prosperous  building  and  loan  assoclatlona 
have  belped  to  this  good  end.  The  assessed  valuation  of  (our 
million  dollars,  or  an  actual  valuation  of  ten  million  dollars,  in- 
dicate the  worth  of  Hannllial  property.  In  1900,  according  to  the 
federal  census,  the  city  had  a  population  of  12,790;  while  in  June. 
1903.  the  population  is  shown  by  actual  count  to  be  16.529.  a  gain 
of  over  30  per  cent  in  two  years. 

The  topography  of  the  site  Is  such  as  to  afford  the  best  pos- 
sible nalura!  surface  dralnaKe,  which  has  been  aided  by  a  cotn- 
i>lele  system  of  sewerage,  that  drains  into  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  insures  freedom  from  accumulating  refuse.  There  are  many 
miles  of  splendidly  paved  streela  and  avenues.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  which  the  natural  drainai;?  has  been  systematically  aided, 
Insuring  at  all  times  a  remarkably  clean  city.  To  the  exceedingly 
favorable  climatic  conditions  prevallinE  at  Hannibal,  the  abund- 
ant supply  of  good  water  and  good  drainage,  is  attributable  the 
exceedingly  low  death  rate  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  typhoid 
fever  and  similar  diseases. 

The  water  supply  at  Hannibal  Is  taken  from  the  Mississippi 
river,  the  water  plant  being  owned  and  operated  by  a  private 
corporation.  The  pump  station  is  located  on  the  river  but  one 
mile  above  the  city,  with  altering  appliances  and  storage 
reservoirs.  The  plant  has  a  pumping  capacity  of  eight  mil- 
lion gallons  daily,  and  a  storage  capacity  of  seventeen  and  one-halt  million 
gallons.  There  are  21  miles  of  delivery  pipes  and  160  miles  of  double  fire 
hydrants.  Tbe  water  as  delivered  to  the  consumer  la  clear  and  wholesome  and 
the  water  rates  reasonable. 

The  Hannibal  gas  plant  Is  owned  by  a  private  corporation.  The  gaa  which 
it  furnishes  for  fuel  and  light  is  at  the  ordinary  rate  In  cities  comparatively 
situated.  The  Hannibal  Railway  and  Electric  Company,  a  private  corporation, 
operates  four  and  one-half  miles  of  electric  road,  affording  rapid  transit  for  all 
principal  parts  of  the  city,  and  enabling  men  of  moderate  means  to  occupy 
homes  In  the  suhurha. 

Hannibal  has  tbe  advantage  of  being  located  on  the  Mississippi  river,  that 
great  regulator  of  freight  rates,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  and  the  beneflts  of 
having  more  railroads  and  better  passenger  and  freight  trafflc  facilities  than 
any  other  city  located  on  the  Mississippi  river  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul. 
Hannibal,  as  a  railway  center,  possesses  numerous  advantages  not  enjoyed  by 
any  other  city  of  equal  size  and  importance  in  tbe  west.  With  the  exception  of 
St.  Louis,  there  1b  not  a  city  of  10,000  Inhabitants  and  upwards,  that  Is  anything 
llhe  so  favorably  located.  This  city  Is  practically  on  the  same  rate  basis  to  all 
points  as  St.  tioula.  It  has  the  same  rates  as  St.  Louis,  to  all  points  to  the  east 
and  northeast,  to  the  north  and  northwest,  to  the  west  and  southwest,  and  prac- 
tically the  same  to  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  and  the  southeast.  There  are 
four  different  systems  entering  the  city,  with  Ave  trunk  lines  (see  map)  leading 
In  every  direction. 

The  river  transportation  is  an  Important  factor,  boats  plying  regularly  be- 
tweeo  Hannibal  and  St.  Louis,  and  Hannibal  and  all  river  towns  and  cities  north, 
to  and  Including  St.  Paul.  On  account  of  the  river  grade  of  the  St.  Louie,  Kan- 
sas and  Northweaitern,  it  is  possible  to  haul  longer  trains  and  with  less  expense 
than  Is  possible  on  any  other  railroad  In  the  State,  For  this  reason,  the  freight 
rates  between  St.  I.ouls  and  Hannibal  are  Ihe  lowest  in  the  State  and  consid- 
erably less  than  that  fixed  by  llie  Missouri  slaliiles. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twelve  [acfories  in  Hannibal,  besides  Ihe  great 
Burlington  and  oilier  railroad  shops,  which  are  facforlea  of  a  most  profitable 
and  desirable  character.  The  employee  of  these  concerns  number  over  four 
thousand,  and  are  paid  In  wages  annually  a  sum  In  excess  of  three  and  a  halt 
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mlllioD  dollars.  The  wonderfully  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  factories  In 
Hannibal,  tbe  capital  Invested  In  ttiem,  the  value  of  the  annual  output,  the 
number  of  employes  and  the  annual  pay 
roll  was  over  one  hundred  per  cent  dur- 
ing 1902  and  1903,  yet  the  growth  has 
been  of  a  substantial  aud  permanent 
character,  and  the  year  1904  promises 
even  greater  gains,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
new  buildings  and  extensions  already  un- 
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ipating  the  erowth  of  manufacturing  In  ~" 

the  central  west,  and  especially  in  the 
cities  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  fur- 
ther anticipating  the  rise  in  value  of  Han- 
nibal real  estate,  took  advantage  of  a 
liberal  offer  to  sell,  made  by  the  owners,  and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  of  33 
acres,  situated  within  six  blocks  of  the  Union  Station,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
It  away  as  sites  for  factories  desiring  to  locate  In  Hannibal.  The  tract  of  land 
has  a  frontage  of  2,000  feet  on  the  main  line  of  tbe  great  Burlington  railway 
system,  and  4,000  feet  on  the  main  line  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  rail- 
way, and  is  accessible  to  the  Wabash  and  other  roads.  Splendid  switching 
facilities,  In  connection  with  these  great  railways,  can  he  had.  Several  large 
manufacturing  plants  have  recently  located  on  this  tract  of  land  and  are  pros- 
pering. Tbe  board  of  directors  of  the  Business  Men's  Aasoclatlon,  holding  tbe 
title  to  the  land,  will  be  glad  to  entertain  a  proposition  from  any  Arms  or  Indi- 
viduals desiring  to  locate  a  new  factory,  or  contemplating  moving  factories  now 
in  operation  elsewhere,  to  the  city. 

Among  tbe  notable  manufactories  of  Hannibal  are  flour,  boots  and  shoes, 
cigars,  lime,  and  cement.  Hannibal  has  long  been  famous  for  the  rare  qualitj' 
of  Its  flour.  The  Roberts,  Johnson  &  Rand  Shoe  Company.  The  Bluff  City 
Shoe  Company,  and  the  Hannibal  Shoe  Company  sent  out  last  year  1,500,000 
pairs  of  shoes.  The  Qrst  named,  with  the  addition  under  construction,  will  be 
the  largest  shoe  factory  in  the  west  outside  of  St.  Louis,  having  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  2,000,000  pairs  of  shoes.  There  are  12  cigar  factories,  employing  125 
men.  The  Duffey-Trowbrldge  Stove  Foundry  manufactures  over  53,000  stoves 
annually,  valued  at  f350,000;  has  a  yearly  pay  roll  of  $120,000  for  225  men. 
The  larger  part  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Burlington  railway  system  Is  carried  on 
car  wheels  made  by  the  C.  A.  Treat  Manufacturing  Company  of  Hannibal.  The 
Bear  Creek  White  Lime  is  of  marvelous  purity.  Three  Arms  have  a  capacity  of 
50,000  barrels  of  lime  annually.  The  city  is  a  wholesale  center  for  lumber. 
There  are  three  large  planing  mills.  The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company  of 
Pennsylvania  has  erected  at  Hannibal  the  largest  and  most  complete  Portland 
cement  plant  In  the  world,  with  a  capacity  of  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  barrels 
of  Portland  cement  daily,  which  means  that  the  outgoing  freight  from  this  im- 
mense Industry  alone  is  seventy  car  loads  daily,  while  the  freight  received  by  it, 
which  Is  mostly  coal,  will  average  thirty  cars  dally.  The  company  employed 
1,600  men  during  1903  and  paid  them  in  wages  the  sum  in  excess  of  (850,000. 

On  account  of  the  central  location  and  superior  shipping  facilities  which 
Hannibal  enjoys,  the  wholesale  business  In  ^any  staple  lines  has  long  been 
profitable,  and  there  are  now  twenty-one  Arms  doing  a  wholesale  inter-state  com- 
merce business.  The  following  lines  are  represented:  Groceries,  drugs,  paints, 
oils,  furniture,  lime  and  cement,  lumber,  stationery  and  blank  books,  stoves  and 
hardware,  produce,  cigars,  tobacco  and  liquor.  The  retail  Interests  of  Hannibal 
are  In  a  flourishing  condition.  There  are  now  523  firms  dolug  business  In  the 
city;  an  Increase  of  53  in  two  years.  Cold  storage  is  a  comparatively  new  vent- 
ure.   A  plant  recently  constructed  has  a  capacity  of  50,000  barrels  of  apples. 

The  churches,  schools,  and  various  public  buildings  at  Hannibal  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence  and  efficiency.    There  are  ten  well  furnished  and 
JTo— M 
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well  equipped  public  achool  bulldlngB.  The  new  blgh  acbool  under  construction 
Ib  to  be  tbe  pride  of  the  clt]'.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Parocblal  School,  The 
St.  Joaepb  Acadetnjr,  Catholic,  and  Hannibal  Commercial  College,  are  doing  much 
for  education.  Hannibal's  Free  Public  Library  was  one  of  the  flrst  in  the  State  to 
be  established  and  maintained  from  public  revenue.  The  John  H.  Oarth  Memo- 
rial Ltbrar:r  building  recently  donated  to  the  city,  Is  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  west.  All  religious  denominatlone  are  repreeented  by  large  and  aggresslye 
churches  or  congregations.  There  are  two  daily  newspapera  In  Hannibal:  the 
Morning  Journal  and  the  Evening  Courier-Post.  The  Standard  Printing  Com- 
pany has  a  large  business  extending  into  Beveral  States. 

Haunlbal  le  particularly  rich  in  One  public  buildings.  Th«  county  court 
house,  which  Is  constructed  of  unexcelled  limestone;  Levering  Hospital,  donated 
by  A.  R.  Levering,  Is  maintained  from  public  funds;  the  John  H.  Qarth  Memorial 
Library  building  Is  a  gem  of  architecture;  the  United  States  Government  build- 
ing was  one  of  the  Brst  built  in  the  west.  The  Park  theater  is  an  admirable 
place  of  amusement. 

There  are  two  commercial  clubs  In  Hannibal,  working  harmoniously  for  the 
promotion  of  the  commercial  interests  ot  the  city;  the  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion and  Merchants'  Association.  The  Country  Club  is  a  generous  patron  of  ama- 
teur out-door  athletics.  The  Labinnah  or  "Hannibal  Club,"  is  purely  social  In 
character,  owns  a  splendid  building,  and  is  influential  In  the  city's  social  affaire. 

Hannibal  is  now  an  important  city  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  activity, 
having  been  made  so  by  those  who  appreciated  her  superior  advantages.  In  the 
immediate  future,  as  the  great  manufacturing  institutions  of  the  east  move  to 
the  center  of  population  and  wealth,  which  is  along  the  Mississippi  river,  a  move- 
ment which  is  now  on,  and  which  will  grow  in  Importance  in  the  near  future, 
Hannibal  will  expand  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  she  has  never  done  before.  With 
her  natural  advantages  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  center,  with  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  permeates  and  dominates  all  clasaeH  of  her  citizens,  her  expan- 
sion in  the  next  few  years  will  be  on  a  scale  calculated  to  amaze  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  trend  of  industrial  development  in  tbe  Mississippi  valley, 
and  especially  the  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  wblcb  surround  the  railway 
and  commercial  center  called  Hannibal. 


JEFFERSON  GITT,  tbe  capital  of  MiBsourl,  also  the  county  seat  of  Cole 
county,  Is  situated  in  the  geographical  center  of  tbe  State.  It  Is  upon 
the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge. 
It  is  a  city  of  12,000  people  (census  Qgures,  9,eG4)  and  has  a  large  and 
growing  manufacturing  buaineee.  Within  the  city  are  located  the  State 
capltol,  the  penitentiary,  the  supreme  court.  The  Missouri  PacIHc  railway  bas 
large  Interests,  which  contribute  directly  to  the  city's  importance  as  a  wholesale 
manufacturing  point  and  indirectly  to  the  retail  trade  of  the  town.  Manufactur- 
ing of  shoes  is  a  prominent  commercial  feature.  Ten  thousand  pairs  daiiy  Is 
the  combined  output  of  the  five  factories.  Overalls,  beer,  wine,  brick,  fiour,  are 
made,  and  one  of  the  largest  saddle-tree  factories  In  tbe  world  is  here  located. 
The  Tribune  Printing  Company  gives  employment  to  fifty  people  and  does 
printing  for  several  States.  As  the  capital  city  of  Its  State,  biennial  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  are  held  In  JerFerson  City.  Matters  of  Slate  and  of 
courts  bring  a  large  transient  business  to  the  hotels,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral of  first  class  character.  A  notable  feature  of  the  city  Is  Its  schools  and 
libraries.  The  high  school  is  one  of  the  beat  in  Missouri,  and  In  connection  there- 
with Is  a  well  selected  reference  library.  The  law  library,  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State  Is  frequented  by  lawyers  from  all  over  Missouri.  It  is  one 
of  the  beat  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Carnegie  library  has 
recently  been  established.  It  is  a  city  Institution  with  open  doors.  Lincoln  In- 
stitute, State  school  for  negroes,  has  a  strong  library  in  connection.  There  are 
also  several  valuable  private  libraries.  JeSerson  City  is  located  upon  the  bluff 
side  of  the  river.  Its  main  street  lies  upon  the  summit  of  the  bluS  paralleling 
the  stream.  The  business  streets  are  nearly  all  paved  with  vitrified  brick.  All 
the  streets  have  wide  asphalt  or  brick  sidewalks,  and  In  the  residence  portion, 
large  trees  line  tbe  drives  one  either  side.  Tbe  city  has  a  thorough  system  of 
waterworks,  electric  lights  and  gas.  Few  towns  have  better  system  of  drainage. 
There  are  many  One  homes.  The  newspapers  of  Jefferson  City  are:  Missouri 
State  Tribune,  Cole  County  Democrat,  Jefferson  City  Press,  Missouri  Volksfreund, 
Republican,  Jefferson  City  Post  and  Missouri  School  Journal.  There  are  five 
banks  with  t3,000,0D0  in  deposits.  The  federal  government  has  constructed  a 
handsome  building  for  postofflce  and  courts. 

An  act  of  Congress,  passed  March  6.  1S20,  authorized  the  organization  of 
Missouri  as  a  State  and  made  a  grant  of  four  undesignated  sections  of  public 
land  as  a  capital  site.  Tbe  first  State  legislature,  elected  In  anticipation  of  tbe 
admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Union,  convened  In  St.  Louis  on  September  2(1. 
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and  appointed  as  commissioners  to  make  the  capital  location,  John  Thornton, 
of  Howard  county;  Robert  G.  Watson,  of  New  Madrid;  John  G.  White,  of  Pike 
county;  James  Logan,  of  Wayne  county  and  Jesse  B.  Boone,  of  Montgomery 
county;  the  latter  named  died  soon  afterward  and  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
M.  Boone,  of  Gasconade.  The  commissioners  met  in  May,  1821,  at  Cote  Sans 
Dessein  (now  Barkersville),  Callaway  county,  which  place  contested  with  the 
new  town  of  Marion,  in  Cole  county,  for  the  location.  The  rival  claims  were 
disregarded  and  the  present  site  was  chosen.  St.  Charles  was  the  seat  of  the 
State  government  until  the  completion  of  the  State  House  at  Jefferson  City  in 
1826.  This  building  was  erected  by  Daniel  Colgan  at  a  contract  price  of  $25,000. 
It  was  rectangular,  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  without  ornamentation  and  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  executive  mansion.  It  was  burned  in  1837  and  a 
new  edifice  was  begun  the  same  year  and  completed  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  $350,000. 
Much  of  the  stone  used  in  its  construction  was  taken  from  the  bluffs  overlooking 
the  river  and  the  massive  pillars  were  from  the  Callaway  county  quarries.  In 
1887-8  it  was  enlarged  and  made  practically  a  new  building  at  a  cost  of  $250,- 
000.  It  has  a  frontage  of  310  feet  and  varies  in  width  from  80  to  110  feet,  the 
least  of  these  dimensions  being  of  the  old  central  portion  and  the  greater  that 
of  the  newly  added  wings.  The  center  sustains  a  dome  of  130  feet  above  the 
roof.  Other  State  buildings  are  the  executive  mansion,  erected  in  1872,  at  a 
cost  of  $75,000;  the  supreme  court  building;  the  armory;  the  penitentiary,  afford- 
ing room  for  2,500  convicts.  This  institution  is  self-supporting  and  is  noted 
for  its  excellent  discipline.  At  various  times  the  question  of  capital  removal  has 
been  agitated,  and  in  1896,  the  legislature  submitted  to  the  people  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  at 
Sedalia.  At  the  election  in  November,  1896,  however,  the  proposition  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  334,819  against  it  to  181,258  in  its  favor. 

The  municipal  history  of  Jefferson  City  begins  four  years  later  than  its 
designation  as  the  seat  of  State  government.  It  was  incorporated  November 
7,  1825,  its  territory  being  defined  identically  with  that  of  the  government  site. 
This  organization  was  not  made  effective  and  later  in  the  same  month,  it  was 
incorporated  as  the  town  of  Jefferson  City  with  Elias  Bancroft,  Samuel  L.  Hart, 
Thomas  Miller,  Reuben  Garrett  and  Henry  Shields,  as  trustees.  In  1839  a  city 
organization  was  effected  with  Thomas  L.  Price  as  the  first  mayor. 

The  Cole  county  courthouse  is  of  handsome  architecture,  built  of  Jefferson 
City  limestone  for  foundations  and  Carthage  stone  walls.  It  is  78  by  118  feet 
in  size  and  its  dome  is  137  feet  above  the  street  level.  The  city  hall  was  the 
gift  of  Major  J.  M.  Clark.  St.  Peter's  School  (Catholic)  has  a  substantial  build- 
ing. The  German  Evangelical  and  Grerman  Lutheran  schools  each  have  fine 
buildings. 

Jefferson  City  was  named  for  the  greats  statesman,  then  living,  who  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  acquired  the  Louisiana  territory  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  125  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  stands  123  feet  above  high 
water  mark  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  most  picturesque  situation  with  a  splendid 
view  of  tha  stream  and  the  country  beyond. 
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CAUTHAGE,  the  couDty  seat  of  Jaepar  county,  with  ita  surpaasing  nat- 
ural attractlveneas,  handaome  residences,  stately  buBlness  blocks, 
shady  avenues,  magnificent  court  house,  pretty  lawns,  and  enchantlDg 
park,  is  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Its  size  In  America. 

Its  population  In  1S90  was  T,9S1:  in  1900.  9,416.  It  now  has 
12,000  Inhabitants,  and  Is  tbe  seventh  city  In  Missouri  la  population.  The  ell- 
male  is  particularly  delightful.  The  death  rate  is  S.61  per  cent,  the  lowest  ol 
any  city  In  the  United  States.  The  i>xceptloiial  healthfulness  !s  due  to  the  high 
Mlitude  of  Carthage,  Its  clear  atmosphere,  fine  natural  drainage,  perfect  sewer- 
age, pure  water,  and  rigid  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws.  It  Is  located  on  a 
woodland  eminence  in  the  geographic  center  of  Jasper  county,  and  Is  IGO 
miles  south  of  Kansas  City  and  300  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  1,200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Carthaee  Is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  lead  and  zinc  district  of  southwest  Mis- 
souri, and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  tbe  city  are  due  largely  to  the  mining 
development  of  the  district.  Tbe  richest  deposits  of  mineral  and  some  of  the 
beat  producing  mines  In  the  district  are  at  Carthage.  Near  Carthage  are  twenty 
producing  mines,  employing  300  men. 

In  the  production  of  apples,  peaches,  and  pears,  the  Carthage  district  Is  equal 
to  any  In  the  Ozark  uplift,  while  in  the  production  of  berries.  It  Is  without  a  peer. 

Carthage  Is  an  important  railway  center.  It  has  the  Missouri  Pacific,  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  Carthage  and  Western,  and  the  White  River  branch  of 
the  St.  Iiouia,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern.  These  lines  afford  quick  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  with  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  north  and  east  and 
open  to  Carthage  merchants  and  manufacturers  markets  in  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Frisco  system  operates  an  Inter-urban 
pabitenger  service  between  Carihage  and  other  cities  of  the  southwest  Missouri 
mining  district.  The  White  River  railroad  Is  a  direct  route  from  Carthage  to 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  The  division  of  this  road  Is  located  In  Carthage.  Hun- 
dreds of  railway  employes  make  Carthage  their  home  and  the  vast  amount  of 
money  they  receive  each  month  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Car- 
thage Is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Southwest  Missouri  Elctric  Railway.  This 
cheap  and  rapid  transit  system  brings  the  people  of  the  southwest  mining  dis- 
trict Into  close  commercial  relationship. 

The  chief  product  of  Carthage  Is  building  stone.  It  Is  a  crystalline  white 
limestone  of  superior  durability  and  matchless  beauty.  For  building  purposes, 
eltber  rough  or  dressed,  It  baa  no  equal,  and  It  Is  specially  adapted  for  trltn- 
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mtngs,  pavements,  and  monumentB.  Seven  companies  are  engaged  In  quarry- 
Ins  and  flnlahlng  Carthage  stone,  employing  300  men,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll 
of  f  15.000. 

Carthage  has   well-paved, 
well-kept    streets,      lis    elde- 
walka  are  ot  brick  and 
atone.      The     municipality 
owns  and    operates    an    eloc- 
trie    plant  which   lights    the 
streets  of   the   city    and    fur- 
nishes   light   to    private   con- 
sumers.     A    private   corpora- 
tion  manufactures   gas.     Car- 
thage     has     a 
complete   and 
perfect     sewer 

a  thoroughly 
equipped,   paid 

ment.  1 1  re- 
ceives Its  wa- 
ter supply 
from  Spring 
river,  a  never- 
failing,  crystal 
stream  flowing 
by  the  city. 
The  water  Is 
freed  Irom  ail 
impurities  by  perfect  flkratlon. 

In  the  center  of  the  public  square  of  Carthage  la  the  Jasper  county  court 
house,  of  Carthage  stone,  and  costing  1100,000.  In  architectural  symmetry  and 
stately  beauty  It  baa  few  equals.  Central  Park,  a  ten-acre  tract  In  the  heart  ot 
the  city,  and  Chautauqua  Park,  Carter's  Park,  and  the  Carthage  Driving  Park, 
picturesque  woodlands  embellished  by  art,  in  the  suburbs  of  Carthage,  are  de- 
lightful places  for  recreation. 

Carthage  has  a  (15.000  modern  hospital,  a  monument  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  Faithful  (Carthage)  Circle  ot  the  King's  Daughters;  a  (25,000  public 
library,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie;  two  daily  newspapers,  the  Morning  Dem- 
ocrat, democratic,  and  the  Evening  Press,  republican. 

Carthage  has  four  mills  with  a  dally  capacity  of  1,200  barrels;  Ice  and  cold 
storage  plant;  factories,  machine  shops  and  wagon,  furniture,  canning,  maitreaa, 
bedsprlngs,  and  other  factories.  Twenty-two  church  buildings  are  In  Carthage. 
The  city  maintains  Ave  ward  schools;  a  central  school,  a  high  school,  and  a 
school  for  colored  children.  It  la  now  erecting  a  175,000  high  school  building. 
The  Carthage  Institute,  under  Presbyterian  control,  with  building  and  grounds 
valued  at  $40,000,  does  collegiate  work.  The  city  also  has  a  prosperous  commer- 
cial college  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  In  Carthage  exists  the  pioneer  Amer- 
ican Civic  Improvement  Assoclalion.  The  Carthage  Chautauqua  Is  a  permanent 
and  successful  Institution.  The  Carthage  Commercial  Club  is  a  strong  and 
potent  commercial  organization. 

The  Carthage  lodge  ot  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  has  a 
club  bouse  costing  (20,000,  Neither  intoxicating  drinks  or  games  of  chance  are 
allowed  on  Ihe  premises.  Free  use  of  the  buildings  is  granted  the  Commercial 
Club  for  meeting,  and  the  Woman  s  Club  tor  receptions. 

Few  cities  in  America  offer  so  many  advantages  for  home  building  as  the 
tieautlful,  progressive,  hospitable  city  of  Carthage. 


WEBB  CITY  lies  in  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural  dletrict  In  the 
midst  or  the  Missouri -Kansas  zinc  and  lead  fields.     Two  main 
trunk  lines,  the  MIbboufI  Paciflc,  and  the  San  Francisco  BfStema 
enter  the  city,  which,  at  the  present  time,  la  the  most  Important 
freight  center  on  these  two  systems  in  the  entire  State,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  more  Crelght  being  handled  by  these 
railroads  at  this  point  than  at  any  other  city  in  the  State  with  the  exceptions 
mentioned. 

Webb  City  has  fine  educational  facilUies.  In  addition  to  good  public  schools, 
the  Qreat  Western  Business  and  Normal  School  is  located  here.  This  instltn- 
tton  is  one  of  ten  of  its  kind  In  the  United  States.  The  public  road  system  of 
Wehh  City  is  unexcelled.  Webb  City  has  the  largest  and  most  complete  retail 
establishment  in  the  State  south  of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  There  are  twelve 
church  edifices  within  the  city  limits.  The  city  is  modern;  well  lighted  with 
electricity,  has  excellent  water  and  sewerage  system  and  efllclent  Ore  department. 
It  Is  headquarters  of  the  Southweetern  Missouri  Electric  Railway,  which  has  a 
plant  valued  at  fSOO.OOO,  and  a  local  salary  list  of  more  than  tl25,000.  Immense 
deposits  of  white  limestone  of  excellent  quality  for  building  are  found  within 
the  city  limits.  Two  banks  with  total  deposits  of  more  than  TTEO.OOO  altord 
banking  facilities.  There  are  two  dally  newspapers  In  Webb  City,  the  Sentinel 
and  the  Register.    The  city  Is  a  One  Qeld  for  factories  and  other  business  [nvest- 

The  Webb  City  and  Carterville  mining  districts'  sales  during  the  last  ten 
years  have  amounted  to  ^23,000,000.  The  miners  are  Americans  (recruited  from 
the  farms,  (he  offlces  and  the  colleges),  a  foreigner  being  almost  unknown  in  the 
zinc  fields;  and,  as  the  "miner"  of  to-day  may  he  the  "operator"  of  to-morrow, 
miners'  unions  are  not  found  here.  The  zinc  and  lead  ores  being  found  at  such 
shallow  depths  (from  ten  to  two  hundred  feet)  this  district  has  long  been  known 
as  the  "poor  man's  mining  country."  The  oldest  mining  company,  the  Center 
Creek  Mining  Company,  has  mined  and  sold  zinc  and  lead  ore  to  the  value  of 
almost  $7,000,000  since  it  began  operation,  from  less  than  100  hundred  acres  of 
land.  The  life  of  mining  in  this  district  is  not  limited  to  a  few  years,  as  the 
history  of  the  production  amply  shows.  The  companies  which  have  been  for 
years  In  existence  are  still  among  the  largest  producere,  and  promise  to  continue 
so  for  years  to  come. 

Photo  Jn  headlRg:     Wtbb  CUv  Uintng  Sctnt. 
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of  the  city.     The  city  officials  are  In  the    city  hall, 
building.    The  higb  school  Is  articulated  with  the  State 
merclal  Club  is  an  active  and  Influential  organization. 

The  plat  of  the  city 
was  recorded  September 
11,  1875,  by  John  C.  Webb, 
owner  of  the  land  upon 
which  it  was  located.  Nu- 
merous additions  were  made 
and  the  town  was  Incorpor- 
ated December  S.  1876.  as  a 
city  of  the  fourth  class; 
the  Qrat  permanent  organ- 
ization was  effected  Decem- 
ber 15,  following.  In  April, 
1S90,  It  became  a  city  of  the 
third  class  with  Thomas  J. 
Herri  ngton  as  the  first 
mayor,  in  18T3  John  C. 
Webb  discovered  lead  while 
plowing  OD  the  site  of  the 
present  city  and  In  1S77 
systematic  mining  was  be- 
gun. 


Webb  City  Is  In 
Jasper  county,  16  5 
miles  south  at  Kan- 
sas City  and  318  miles 
southwest  o  t  St. 
Louis.  It  Immediately 
adjoins  Cartenrllle; 
attempts  have  been 
made  to  consolidate 
the  two  cities  but 
without  success.  Its 
water  mains,  c  o  m  - 
pleted  in  IgOO,  at  a 
cost  of  1120.000.  take 
water  from  Center 
creek,  two  miles  north 
commodious  two-story 
University.    The  Com- 
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MOBERLY  (population  8,012),  county  seal  of  Randolph  county,  1b  a 
busy  railroad  center.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the 
Wabash  railroads  Intersect  here.  The  main  shops  of  the  Wabaeh 
west  of  the  Mississippi  are  located  In  Moberly.  Randolph  is  the 
lending  coal  county.  In  Moberly  are  large  manufactories  of  paving 
and  building  brick. 

St.  Charles  (population,  T,9S2),  county  seat  of  St.  Charles  county,  Is  twenty- 
three  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
railways,  and  on  Ihe  Missouri  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  Here 
are  extensive  car  and  bridge  works,  manufactories  of  car  materials  and  tobacco. 
Lindenwood  College  (for  women).  Sacred  Heart  Convent  and  St.  Charles  College 
are  located  here. 

Nevada  (population,  7,461),  county  seat  of  Vernon  county,  107  miles  south 
of  Kansas  City,  Is  located  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific  railroads.  It  is  surrounded  by  fine  agricultural  country.  Mining  in  vi- 
cinity and  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  Ls  here. 

Independence  (population,  6,373),  county  seat  of  Jackson  county.  Is  ten  miles 
east  of  Kansas  City,  with  which  city  it  Is  connected  by  the  electric  railway  and 
the  main  lines  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  Missouri  Pacific  railroads.  (It  is  a 
beautiful  residence  city,  has  extensive  business  interests  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  and  highly  Improved  country. 

Chilitcothe  (population,  6,90B),  county  seat  of  Livingston  county,  95  miles 
northeast  of  Kansas  City,  Is  an  important  railroad  center.  It  is  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph,  and  Wabash  railroads.  The  sur- 
rounding county  Is  a  tine  stock  and  general  farming  region.  The  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  Is  located  here. 

Aurora  (population,  1900,  6,191),  is  a  thriving  city  in  Lawrence  county,  in 
the  southwest,  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  railroad.  It  has  large  and  grow- 
ing business  interests.  The  locality  Is  favorable  to  fruit.  Important  lead  and 
zinc  mines  are  In  the  vicinity. 

Kirksville  (population,  5,966),  county  seat  of  Adair  county,  is  on  the  Wabash 
and  Qulncy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City  railroads.  It  has  manufactories  of  wagons, 
buggies,  and  handles.  Is  situated  In  a  fertile  grain  and  Irult  section.  Productive 
coal  mines  in  vicinity.    The  State  Normal  School  la  located  here. 

Cartervllle,  incorporated  as  a  city  in  ISS2,  lies  in  the  richest  lead  and  zinc 
mining  district  In  the  world.  It  Is  a  modern  progressive  city  of  nearly  6,000 
inhabitants,  with  property  of  an  assessed  valuation  of  12,145,000.  It  Is  on  the 
Frisco  line,  Missouri  Pacific  railway,  and  the  Granby  Extension,  and  the  South- 
weat  Missouri  Electric  Street  railway.     It  has  fine  schools,  modern  churches,  a 
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(t  bonk  with  &  capital  of  fSO.OOO;  representatiTe  business  bouses,  electric  lights, 
waterworks,  aad  electric  street  railway,  and  two  telephone  syfltemB.  The  Carter- 
Tille  special  road  district,  comprising  six  miles  square,  maintains  well  graded 
and  macadamized  roads  leading  Into  the  city  from  every  direction.  The  Carter- 
vllle  lead  and  zinc  mining  district  embraces  about  Bve  miles  square,  and  has  pro- 
duced more  ore  per  square  mile  than  any  like  territory  in  the  world.  In  the 
Cartervllle  district  there  are  66  thoroughly  equipped  steam  concentrating  mills, 
each  employing  an  average  of  twenty-five  men,  besides  numerous  hand-Jig  opera- 
tors and  prospecting  outflts. 

Columbia  (population,  5,651),  county  seat  of  Boone  county,  in  center  of 
State,  on  spurs  of  Wabash  and  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railroads.  It  Is 
center  o£  flue  stock,  orchard  and  general  agricultural  section.  Its  interests  are 
chiefly  educallonal.  The  State  University,  two  large  female  colleges,  the  Mis- 
souri Bible  College,  and  two  academics  are  located  here. 

De  Soto  (population.  5,611),  Is  in  Jefferson  county,  43  miles  south  of  St. 
Louis,  on  the  St,  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  railroad,  which  has  its 
main  repair  shops  here.  Manufactories  Of  flour  and  agricultural  Implements  are 
located  here. 

Brookfleld  (population,  5,484),  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  railroad,  In  Linn 
county.  This  railroad  has  Its  repair  shops  here.  There  are  also  important  fac- 
tories. In  the  neighborhood  are  large  ooal  mines,  and  the  region  is  excellent 
agriculturally. 

Trenton  (population,  5,396).  county  seat  of  Grundy  county,  98  miles  north- 
east of  Kansas  City,  on  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  fi  Pacific,  and  Quincy.  Omaha  & 
Kansas  City  railroads,  has  leading  Interests,  mercantile  and  manufacturing. 
Here  are  railroad  repair  shops. 

Louisiana  (population.  5.131),  In  Pike  county,  94  miles  northwest  of  St. 
Louis,  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
(which  crosses  the  Mississippi 
river  on  a  bridge  here),  the  Chi- 
cago. Burlington  ft  Quincy,  and 
the  St.  Louis.  Keokuk  A  North- 
western. Leading  manufactories 
are  tobacco,  sash,  doors,  lumber, 
lime,  stone  quarries.  Extensive 
nurseries  and  one  of  the  largest 
cement  plants  in  the  United 
States  are  here. 

Mexico  (population.  5.099). 
county  seat  of  Audrain  county. 
on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  Wa- 
bash railroads,  is  an  Important 
business  center;  has  a  large 
trade  in  fine  horses  and  cattle. 
Manufacture  of  fire  brick,  stove 

linings,  carriages,  and  flour.  Hardin  College  for  young  women,  and  Missouri 
Military  Academy,  for  young  men,  are  located  here. 

Marshall  (population,  5.08G)  county  seat  of  Saline  county,  on  the  Chicago 
A  Alton  and  Missouri  Pacific  railroads,  Is  in  the  center  of  an  extremely  rich  and 
well  Improved  agricultural  section.  The  Miesourl  Colony  for  the  Feeble  Minded 
and  the  Missouri  Valley  College  (under  the  control  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians) are  located  here. 

Clinton  (population,  5,061),  county  seat  of  Henry  county.  87  miles  southeast 
of  Kansas  Ciiy.  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas.  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
and  Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  railroads,  has  thriving  business  interests, 
especially  flouring  mills.  Coal  is  produced  In  vicinity  and  agriculture  is  a  lead- 
lug  Industry.    Balrd  College,  for  young  women,  is  here. 
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THE  State  ol  Missouri  is  divided  Into  114  counties  and  the  city  of  St 
I>ouis,  which  city  Is  counted  tor  purposes  ol  administration  as  a 
county. 
The  statistics  on  the  foUowiag  pages  refer,  in  text  as  In  table, 
to  the  total  1902  products  of  the  county  and  to  the  aggregate 
number  and  value  of  the  county's  live  stock.  Where  the  text  makes  these  figures 
refer  only  to  exports  Instead  of  total  products  and  value  it  la  incorrect  The 
tables  were  prepared  by  Hon.  Q.  B.  Ellis,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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5.8 
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84.018 

Ralls,  New   London 
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14,441 
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Dhn»n,  Warrensburg 
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Ray,  Richmond 
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14,805 
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16,656 
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■3.479 
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8,0 
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CJUwjy,   Fulton 
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15.9B4 

Laclede,  Lebanon 

'6.513 
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13,186 

Cimden,   Linncrcek 
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13. "3 
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St.  Charles,  (same] 
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13,636 

Linn,  Linneuj 
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15.503 

St.  Louis,   Clayton 
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50,040 

Cedar,  Stockton 
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531 
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St.  Louis  city 

61 
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Chariton,  KeytHvillc 
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16,816 

McDonald,    Pineville 
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■3.574 

Saline,   Marshall 
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Macon,  (ume) 

8^8 

43,018 

Schuyley,   Lancaster 

JOZ 

.0.840 

Dark,  Kahoki 

404 

■5.3S3 

Madison,  Frederick  tow 

495 

9.975 

Scotland,  Memphis 

453 

'3,131 

Clay,   LUKtty 

407 

18.903 

Maries,   Vienna 

530 

9,616 

4.6 

'3,091 

Clinton,  Pbttsburg 

'7,361 

Marion,   Palmyra 

431 

16.33' 

993 

".147 

Cole,  Jefferson   City 

39° 

ll'^'l 

Mener,  Princeton 

4ST 

14;706 

Shelby,  Shelbyville 

509 

.6,167 

;6i 

Millet,  Tuscumbia 

597 

15,187 

Stoddard,  Bloom  field 

833 

14,669 

Cnv/ferd,   StwlviUc 

747 

Misiissippi,   Chatlesion 

■1,837 

Stone,  Galena 

509 

9.891 

Dade,   Greenfield 

491 

Moniteau,  California 

1S.9J' 

Sullivan,    Milan 

648 

EWfcu.  BuHib 

no 

13.901 

Monroe,  Paris 

666 

19,7.6 

Taney,  Forsythe 

648 

.0,117 

DiTiea,   Galktin 

■JJ' 

11,315 

Montgomery,  Danville 

51+ 

■6,571 

Teias,  Houston 

"57 

DeKalb,   MayvTlle 

I4,4>3 

Morgan,  Versailles 

'1..7! 

Vernon,  Nevada 

S39 

3'!6i9 

Dent,  &iiem 

763 

.1.986 

New  Madrid,  (same) 

654 

ii,i3o 

410 

9,919 

Dougla.,  Avi 

309 

Newton,   Neosho 

619 

Washington,  Potosi 

744 

Dunklin,    Kennett 

SJ' 

i.;7o6 

Nodaway,  Marvville 

864 

31.938 

Wayne,  Greenville 

770 

.5,309 

Franklin,   Union 

83o 

50,58. 

Oregon,   Alton 

787 

.3.906 

Webster,  Manhfield 

579 

.6,640 

Gasconade,   Hermann 

;.8 

,i,.98 

Osage,  Linn 

606 

14,096 

Worth,  Grant  City 

X64 

9,831 

Gmtiy,   Albany 

491 

10,554 

Oiark,  Gainesville 

747 

ii.'45 

Wtight,  Hartville 

673 

'7,5'9 

Greene,  Springfield 

66S 

51.713 

N^ 

R  COUNTY'S  tWa    CHOP 


Tut;  county  of  Adair  ia  (iialinguialied  for  the  Missouri  State 
Normal  Sc-hool;  Dr.  StlU'e  American  School  ot  Osteopathy; 
live  stock;  coal.  Jl  lies  twenty  miles  souih  ot  Iowa  and  forty 
miles  west  of  the  Mlsalssippl  river.  First  District  Normal 
School  was  lounded  at  Klricsville  in  ISTO.  Purpose:  to  fit 
teachers  for  public  Schools.  Academic  course  otters  five  years  each  tn  English 
Language  and  Literature;  Latin.  Mathematics;  four  years  in  Ancient,  Mediaeval. 
Modern,  English,  and  American  History,  and  In  Oerman  Language  and 
Literature;  two  years  in  Biology;  one  year  each  in  Physical  Oeogra- 
phy,  Agriculture,  Experimental  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Experimental  Organic 
Chemistry,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Experimental 
Physics  and  Qeneral  Descriptive  Physics.  Average  at- 
tendance, 750.  Twelve  thousand  volumes  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  well-equipped,  modern  library. 
Manual  Training,  Shop  Work  and  Drawing,  Art.  Music 
and  Physical  Culture,  School  Management,  Pedagogics 
and  History,  and  Philosophy  of  Education  supplement 
academic  work.  Twenty-six  teachers.  Osteopathy  had 
its  birth  in  the  American  School  of  Osteopathy,  estab- 
lished 1S92,  which  now  has  1,651  graduates,  tn  every 
State,  Canada,  Honolulu,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  Enrollment  averages  &75;  average  patients 
at  hospital,  400.  Cattle  lead  In  total  value;  corn, 
horses  and  mules,  hay  and  hogs  next  in  order.  Coal 
output,  312.403  tons. 

Land; — Square  miles,  570;  acres,  364,800;  improved 

farms,  240;S92  acres;  numl>er  of  farms,  2,S96;  average 

size,  lis. 4  acres:  total  valuation,  16,352,850.    One-half 

— the  west— was  once  covered  with  oak,  hickory,  elm, 

ash.  hackberry.    More  than  half  was  oak,    A  stationary 

saw  mill  at  Kirksvllle  and  twelve  portable  mills  have 

cleared  more  than  halt  this  land.    West  of  a  line  north 

to    south    to    Kirksville,    thence    swinging   southwest- 

wardly  to  a  point  two  miles  east  of  Charlton  river,  where 

It  crosses  the  south  line,  the  surface  is  rough  and  even 

bluffy  in  places,  extenrtlng  thus,  with  some  few  exiMp- 

tional   ridges  of  prairie  between   the    streams    in    the 

the  west  line  of  the  county.    Scattering  tracts  ot  the  roughest  land 

in  acre.  The  average  price  per  acre  of  the  west  half  Is  $40, 

CourthouK;  Normal  Softool  No.  2,  KtrktvUle. 
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Farms  are  not  aa  well  Improved 
as  In  the  east  balf.  The  east  por- 
tion Ib  prairie,  gently  rolling, 
uniform  In  productive  value.  Or- 
dinarily land  sells  at  fltO  to  }50. 
Within  four  miles  of  KlrksvlUe 
(50  la  the  average  until  within  a 
mile  of  town,  where  prices  reach 
180  to  $100. 

M[:«f:BAT.s:~Tliere  are  three 
veins  of  coal,  ranging  in  depth 
from  surface  to  175  feet,  and  in 
thickness  from  thlrty-slx  t  o 
forty-three  inches.  Active  mines 
are  at  Novinger,  Danforth.  Con- 
nellsvlUe,  Fegley,  Stahl  and  Cas- 
tle. Men  employed,  winter, 
1,038;  summer,  788.  Limestone  is 
found  along  the  Charlton.  Fire 
clay  underlies  coal  in  veins  of 
four  feet. 

Manufactories:— Wagon  factory,  handle  factory,  hay-stacker  factory,  two 
cigar  factories,  and  two  flouring  mills  at  KlrksvlUe;  flouring  millB  at  Stahl  and 
Qibba;  grist  mill  at  Brashear. 

DAiBTi^fo: — Patterson's  Dairy,  eight  miles  east  of  Kirhsvllle,  has  100  cows. 
This  Industry  Is  rapidly  increasing  among  farmers.  Butter  brings  17  to  25  cents 
per  pound. 

Thakspobtatios:— Direct  railroads  to  St,  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis. 
Mileage  within  the  county:  Wabasb,  23.73;  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City,  31.94; 
Santa  Fe,  10.28;  Iowa  ft  St.  Louis,  23.  County  makes  special  appropriations  for 
dirt  road  Improvement;    this   is   largely  supplemented   by   private  subscription. 

Schools :^Statc  Normal  School,  American  School  of  Osteopathy,  KlrksvlUe 
Business  College,  KlrksvlUe  High  School,  and  tour  ward  schools,  at  Klrksvllle, 
approved  hy  the  University  of  Missouri, 

TowKs: — KlrksvlUe, .county  seat,  bas  electric  lighta,  waterworks,  sewerage, 
telephone  connections  with  surrounding  country.  Supported  by  schools  and  farm- 
ing. Western  county  towns,  Novinger,  Danforth,  Stahl,  are  mining  places.  Bra- 
shear,  Qtbbs,  Millard,  Bullion  are  farming  centers. 

Livestock: — Fine  blooded  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  PoUed-Angue,  and  Galloway 
cattle;  all  hinds  of  horses;  Berkshire,  Poland-China,  and  Jersey  hogs;  Cotswold 
and  Merino  sheep  are  raised. 

Population  and  Finance: — White,  21,412;  coloreil,  31G;  American  born,  21,- 
233;  foreign  born,  49E;  total,  21,728.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,887;  rented,  762; 
town  homes  owned.  1,026;  rented,  1,004;  total,  4,679.  County  tax,  50  cents;  school 
tax:  from  10  cents  to  fl.30;  average,  41;  total  assessed  valuation,  (5,550,000; 
assessed  valuation  per  cent  ol  actual  valuation,  40  per  cent.  No  county  nor  town- 
ship debt. 

Newspapers; — Klrksville  Democrat,  Express.  Journal,  Graphic.  Theocrat, 
Journal  of  Osteopathy;  Brashear  News. 
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VARIETY  In  agricultural  and  horticultural  production  and  situation 
with  reference  to  marketa,  are  the  leavening  of  Andrew  county. 
The  first  gives  account  for  Its  vanguard  poaition  In  com,  vegetables, 
fruit  and  live  stoclc.  Proximity  to  wholesale  and  retail  markets 
makes  its  towns  desirable  Cactorr  locations  and  encourages  fancy 
farm  production.  Savannati,  county  seat,  is  twelve  miles  north  of  St.  Joseph. 
County  embraces  420  square  miles,  26S,80D  acres  of  land  surface,  of  which  £22,- 
664  acres  are  in  high  state  of  cultivation.  Number  of  farms,  2,562;  average  size, 
104.5  acres;  of  total  valuation,  $9,&84,23G.  Corn  production  exceeds  one  and  a 
ithird  million  dollars  a  year,  and  cattle  value  is  in 
slight  ascendency  to  this.  Hogs  amount  In  value  to 
altuoNt  n  million  dollars-  Horses  and  mules,  and  dairy 
products  are  considerable. 

Population; — White,  17,112;  colored,  220;  Ameri- 
can born,  16,675;  foreign  born.  757;  total,  17,332.  Farm 
homes  owned,  1,750;  rented,  762;  other  homes  owned, 
720;  rented,  528;  total  families,  3,760. 

Finance; — County  tax,  53  cents;  school  tax,  66 
cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  (7,318,123;  aaaeaaed  val- 
uation per  cent  of  actual  valuation,  25;  no  county  debt; 
no  township  debt. 

Tihbeb: — One-bBlf  of  the  surface  was  primevally 
timbered  with  black  oak,  white  oak,  walnut,  cotton- 
wood,  elm  and  hickory.  Five-sixths  of  this  one-half  has 
been  cleared.  Portable  saw  millB  furnish  hardwood 
lumber  at  116  to  (20  per  thousand.  Cordwood,  |4  to 
14.50. 

Minerals; — Limestone  for  foundation  purposes  la 
found  two  and  one-halt  miles  northeast  of  Savannah. 

Land: — Twenty  per  cent  of  the  land  Is  bottom,  ad- 
Joining  the  Nodaway,  One  Hundred  and  Two.  and 
Platte  rivers,  which  flow  southwardly  through  the 
county,  the  first  forming  the  western  border  until  it 
empties  into  the  Miaeouri;  and  along  the  Missouri 
river  west  of  the  bluff  which  Is  marked  by  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph  £  Council  Bluffs  railroad.  Bottom  along  the 
Missouri  river  overflows  once  In  six  or  eight  years,  and  may  be  had  tor  (40  an  acre. 
High  bottom  land,  which  almost  wholly  Includes  that  along  the  small  streams, 
will  average  (TO  an  acre.     One-third  of  it  sella  at  (60,  and  the   remaining 

PhotOM  f«  hfa<Hng :     Farm   Sttne  on  Ulttourl   River;   Bloit,    Product   of  i 
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oii»«lxth  at  $100.  Soil  l8 
three  to  six  feet  deep,  black 
loam  of  varying  atomic 
welgbtB.  Drawing  a  line  east 
and  west  tbree  miles  north  of 
Savannah,  strips  of  land 
north  and  south  trend,  meas- 
uring east  and  west,  a  total 
of  twenty-iwo  miles,  are  high 
rolling  prairie,  strips  being 
divided  by  the  three  rivers 
and  their  brani^hea,  which  are 
centers  of  bottom  strips  lined 
with  bluffs.  Farms  on  these 
strips  are  finely  Improved, 
and  lev  el  est  portions  bring 
195  an  acre.  One-halt  of  this 
land  may  be  bought  at  $65 
an  acre;  one-fourth  of  It  at 
ISO.  Soil  Is  black  prairie  loam, 
two  or  three  teet  deep.  On 
the  roughest,  along  the  rivers, 

soil  tbina  from  eight  to  fourteen  Inches  through  erosion.  South  of  the  dividing 
line  and  weat  of  One  Hundred  and  Two  river,  the  land  Is  o(  a  bluffy  nature,  but 
sells  on  an  average  with  the  balance.  It  is  flnely  Improved.  Farms  are  smaller 
than  elsewhere,  and  a  great  deal  of  fruit  Is  raised  for  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City 
fresh  and  cold  storage  marhets.  In  proof  of  Its  superior  producing  value,  this 
section,  in  hand  of  our  Kentucky  forefathers,  was  once  practically  one  large  field 
of  hemp.  East  of  One  Hundred  and  Two  river  the  surface  is  more  even.  Land 
sells  at  a  price  equal  with  the  balance.  Soil  la  more  shallow,  but  proximity  to 
St.  Joseph  makes  up  therefor. 

Ma.nitfactubes:^ — Sieves,  farm  harrows,  wagons,  canning  factory  products. 
flour,  cigars,  and  brick  are  manufactured.  Howard  Stove  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Savannah,  established  three  years,  manufactures  a  smoke  consum- 
ing heater.  Seventy-flve  men  are  employed.  St.  Joseph  freight  rating  is  had. 
Roller  mills  are  located  at  Savannah,  Bolckow,  Whitesvltle,  Rosendale.  Bolckow 
has  a  tile  plant,  and  Flag  Springs  a  distillery. 

Tax  H  SPORT  AT  to  N : — Three  lines  into  St,  Joseph  and  Kansas  City.  Miles  of 
roadbed  taxed:  Chicago  &  Great  Western.  23:  Kansas  City,  St,  Joseph  &  Council 
Bluffs,  18.44;  Chicago,  Burlington  t  Qulncy,  12. 

Schools: — High  school  at  Savannah,  Is  upheld  by  graded  school  system. 
New  130,000  modern  building  erected  this  year. 

Towns: — Savannah,  electric  lights,  waterworks,  $85,000  court  house; 
churches  costing  from  (12,000  to  (18,000;  twenty-two  acre  park;  two  railroads  to 
St.  Joseph.  Bolckow,  tile  factory;  Rosendale,  Whltesvllle,  Fillmore,  Rea.  and 
Amazonia,  all  farming  centers. 

NcwsPAFEMS : — Savannah  Democrat,  Reporter,  Republican;  Rosendale  Sig- 
nal; Whltesvllle  Banner;  Fillmore  Lever, 
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ATCHISOM  COUNTY'S  JBOaCROP 


ATCHISON  Is  the  extreme  northweatem  county.  II  Is  a  leader  In  agri- 
culture and  stock  raising.  It  Is  the  land  of  big  barns  and  bulging 
granaries,  and  large,  sleek  herds;  of  fine  homes  both  In  country  and 
town;  of  good  schools  and  churches.  The  county  area  Is  560  square 
miles,  or  358,400  acres,  of  which  302,117  acres  are  included  In  Im- 
proved farms.  There  are  2,149  farms,  of  an  average  size  of  I5fi.6  acres,  and  an  es- 
timated actual  value  of  {14,572.275. 

Timbek: ^Timber  amounting  to  one-eighth  of  the  county  area  originally 
grew  upon  the  Missouri  river  bluffs  and  in  thin  strips  along  the  other  streams. 
This  timber  has  been  removed,  but  owing  to  artificial  culture  of  groves,  the  tim- 
ber acreage  is  as  great  as  primevally.  Then  it  was  walnut;  red,  white  and  black 
oak;  crab  apple,  elm,  maple,  cottonwood,  wild  cherry.  Now  U  Is  maple  and  elm 
and  walnut. 

Minerals; — A  sandbank  near  Ilockport  supplies  local  trade.    Coal  has  been 
found  near  Fairfax.     The  Missouri  river  bluffs  are  not  generally   outcropping 
with  stone,  but  are  clay  surfaced  and  even. 

Land:— Almost  one-third  of  Atchison  county  Is 
Missouri  river  bottom  land.  Tbls  soil  Is  alluvial  to 
endless  depth,  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye;  to  any 
and  all  vegetables  and  cereals.  The  bulk  of  these  level- 
lying  farms  are  available  at  145  to  $55  per  acre;  one- 
fifth,  second  bottoms,  bordering  the  boundary  hills,  $80; 
a  less  amount,  subject  to  overflow,  $30.  Rounding  the 
bottoms  Is  a  strip  of  loess  knob  lands,  varying  In 
width  from  one  to  two  miles,  Tbese  hills  sometimes 
rise  from  all  sides  at  a  sixty  degree  angle — veritable 
mountain  peaks  In  miniature — to  150  or  250  feet  above 
the  adjacent  land.  This  character  of  land  Is  porous  to 
great  depth  and  la,  therefore,  especially  adapted  to 
fruit  tree  growth.  Little  Improved,  It  can  now  be  had 
at  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre.  Still  eastwardly  the  hllla 
recede  to  billowy  prairie,  broken  only  occasionally  by 
small  streams  of  a  southward  flow.  One-half  of  the 
prairie  farms  bring  (75;  three-tenths  can  be  bought  at 
$60:  and  one-flfth.  In  proximity  to  Tarklo  and  Rockport. 
are  worth  $100.  There  are  numerous  $5,000  farm  resi- 
dences, and  several  have  Ireen  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000.  Corn  Is  the  staple  product.  The  most  extensive 
farmer  in  Missouri  Uvea  at  Tarklo.  In  Atchison  county. 
He  owns  35,000  acres  of  high  prairie  land.  Last  year 
this  farmer  grew  more  bushels  of  corn  than  did  seven 
Amerioan  States. 

Mam*k.\iti-hks: — Tlie  unusually  large  agricultural  Interes's  of  Atchison  and 
surrounding  counties  call  for  a  local  farm  implement  factory.     Hence  the  loca- 
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tlon  at  Tarklo  of  the  Midland  Manufacturing  Companj',  making  plows,  wlndmlUi 
and,  as  a  specialty,  a  two-row  disc  or  shovel  cultivator.  It  employs  70  mechanics, 
and  has  contracted  for 
6.000  Implements  for 
the  spring  of  1904.  At 
Tarklo  Is  located  also  a 
lOO-barrel  flouring  mill, 
a  foundry,  creamery,  a 
cheese  factory ,  and  a 
brick  and  tile  plant.  At 
Rockport  are  located  a 
canning  factory,  a  flour- 
ing mill,  a  creamery,  a 
book  bindery. 

Railroaos:  —  Three 
railroads  take  care  of 
the  transportation:  the 
Tarklo  Valley  Branch  of 
the  K.  C,  St.  Joseph  & 
Council  Bluffs  has  23.5S 
miles;  main  line  of 
same,  24.74  miles;  and 
the  Rockport,  Langdon 
and   Northern,    6.53 

miles,  within  the  county  confines.    Wagon  roads  cross  all  streams  of  importance 
on  steel  bridges. 

Ckubches  and  Schools:— The  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Methodist 
churches  at  Tarklo,  compare  favorably  with  any,  save  costliest  city  structures. 
Tarkio  has  seven  churches;  Rockport  six;  Fairfax  and  Watson  four  each; 
and  Westboro  two.  Tarklo  College  Is  one  of  the  State's  leading  educa- 
tional Institutions.  It  has  buildings  costing  185,000,  and  an  endowment  of 
$93,203.S5.  It  comprises  departments  of  collegiate,  preparatory,  normal,  com- 
mercial and  music.  It  Is  supported  by  the  United  Presbyterian  church,  and  was 
founded  In  1SS3.  It  has  a  twenty-acre  campus,  a  main  hall,  library,  chemical  and 
biological  laboratories,  gymnasium,  recitation  rooms,  dormitory  for  young 
women,  and  one  for  young  men.  Last  year's  enrollment  was  2&S.  Tarkio  and 
Rockport  are  the  scats  of  high  schools  approved  by  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Wateb:— The  principal  streams  are  the  Missouri  river,  Nlshnabotna,  Big 
Tarklo,  Little  Tarkio,  and  Rock  creeks.  The  county  Is  splendidly  watered  by 
these  and  tributary  creeks  and  perennial  springs.  Tarklo  has  an  artesian  well 
200  feet  in  depth.  On  the  Nlshnabotna  Is  a  club  house  at  Shandy's.  Fine  Qshlng 
Is  enjoyed  in  summer  at  Langdon,  where  Is  a  summer  hotel  of  some  pretension. 
Crapple,  bass  and  catfish  are  plentiful. 

Towns  :^The  towns  of  Atchison  are  robust,  enterprising,  farming  centers. 
cleanly  and  healthful.  Tarklo,  with  electric  lights,  waterworks,  sewerage,  two 
telephone  exchanges,  and  the  college,  Is  the  largest.  Rockport  Is  the  county  seat, 
a  town  of  electric  lights,  waterworks,  and  other  modern  Improvements.  Its 
spirit  Is  shown  In  the  building  of  a  railroad  costing  $100,000.  owned  and  operated 
for  fifteen  years  by  the  city.  Fairfax,  Westboro,  Watson,  Phelps  City  and  Lang- 
don are  good  farming  towns  of  enterprise  and  good  citizenship. 

Popvi.atiok: —White.  16,470;  colored,  31; 
American  born.  15,743;  foreign  born,  758;  total,  IS.- 
601.  Families:  owning  farm  homes,  1,245;  renting, 
802;  owning  town  homes,  707;  renting.  616;  total, 
3,370. 

The  newspapers  are:  Fairfax  Forum;  Rock- 
port Journal,  Rockport  Mall;  Tarkio  Avalanche, 
Independent,  World;   Westboro  Enterprise. 

Finance: — County  tax,  56  cents;  school  tax 
average,  42  cents;  no  Indebtedness. 
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HORSES,  cattle  and  corn  are  the  chief  products  of  Audrain  county. 
All  towns  are  borse  markets  and  every  (arm  a  stock  farm.  Live 
stock  is  high  bred,  and  live  stock  and  live  Block  products  represent 
a  total  of  nearly  tour  million  dollars,  Audrain  has  taken  more  horse 
premiums  than  any  other  county  in  Missouri,  if  not  more  than  any 
other  county  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  home  ot  many  well  reputed  stables, 
Including  one  formerly  at  the  heels  of  Rex  McDonald,  Iting  of  saddle  stallions. 
Topographically,  Audrain  county  is  high,  undulating  prairie,  almost  without  In- 
terruption by  streams  or  wooded  strips.  It  lies  twenty  miles  away  from  the  Mis- 
souri river  on  the  south,  and  about  the  same  distance  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
where  It  marks  the  eastern  boundary  of  Pike  county.  Churches  and  schools  are 
worthy  of  mention  among  the  prime  elements  contributory  to  the  county's  great- 
ness. Hardin  College  for  young  women.  Mexico  Military  Academy  and  Mexico 
High  School,  all  located  at  Mexico,  and  the  Vandalla  High  School  are  among  the 
best  institutlona  of  their  respective  kinds  In  Missouri. 

POPULATios:— White.  19,530:  colored,  1,630^  American  bom,  20,697;  foreign 
born,  B63;  total,  21,160.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,882; 
rented,  876;   other  homes  owned,  1,063;   rented,  839; 
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total  families,  4,650. 

Finance: — County  tax,  40  cents  on  the  one  hun- 
dred dollars'  valuation;  school  tax  averages  3S  cents; 
total  assessed  valuation,  (9,691,342;  assessment  based 
upon  one-third  actual  valuation.  No  county  or  town- 
ship indebtedness. 

Timbeb:— No  commercial  timber.  Hickory,  walnut, 
birch,  cherry.  linwood,  sycamore,  white  oak,  burr  oak, 
elm,  ash,  hack  berry.  In  small  quantity. 

Minerals  : — Coal  and  fire  clay.  The  county  is  sit- 
on  Ihe  eastern  border  of  the  coal  t>elt  and  the 
coal  forniatlon  underlies  the  whole  county.  The  prin- 
cipal mines  are  located  at  Farber,  Martinahurg,  Benton 
City,  Laddonia,  and  Vandalla,  Annual  production  ap- 
proximates 33,435  tons.  Vein  is  about  thirty  Inches 
thick,  and  is  found  at  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  Large  deposits  of  Are 
clay  are  located  at  many  points  within  the  county.  It 
Is  utilized  In  a  small  way  at  Mexico. 

Land: — Extent  In  area,  680  square  miles,  equal  to 
435,200  acres,  of  which  372,861  acres  are  in  a  high  state 
of  Improvement,     Blue  grass  is  everywhere  of  sponta- 

is  growth.     There  are  2,770  farms,  averaging  14U.9 

B  of  cultivated,  pasture,  and  other  land.  U^n 
the  basis  of  present  selling  prices,  eatimated  that 
the  farms  are  worth  (11,406,368.  Each  year  the  income  from  live  stock  and 
cereals  sold  amounts  to  a  high  per  cent  of  total  worth  of  land.  To  put  It  other- 
wise: the  Audrain  county  farm  sells  sufficient  surplus  product  to  pay  for  itself 
in  a  short  time.    Ninety  per  cent  of  the  land  is  high,  undulating  prairie.     Soil 

Plnloi  In  headlne;     YearUnt  Mulct,  R.  B.  SucJtner,  Urrim;  Saddle  BtaJIUm,  E4  Hamilton, 
Uerlro:  Prnnlvm  Uutr*  inA  Road  Mar*.  B.  R.  WlddlMon, 
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la  prairie  loam  of 
depth  and  dura- 
bility. Prairie 
farma  are  selling 
at  (45  to  }50  an 
acre.  Ten  per 
cent  are  roUEh  In 
com  pari  aon  with 
the  prairie,  |25  to 
|30.     Farms   a 


well  fenced,  with  good  outbuildings  and  residences,  costing  from  tGOO  to 
16,000.  Water  la  obtained  at  depths  ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet.  Along  the  banica  of  South  Fork  of  Salt  river  and  West  Fork  of  Cniyre 
river  are  frequent  aprlDgs  of  perennial  flow  which  supply  water  for  live  stock. 
In  towns  and  for  farm  house  use  cisterns  are  moat  common. 

Manufactubes: — These  are  amall  In  Individual  extent.  The  chief  manufac- 
turing Interests  are  those  of  fire  brick  making  and  the  moulding  of  stove  ilninga. 

Thanspobtation  : — One  of  the  leading  advantages  offered  by  the  county  ts 
transportation  facility.  Four  divisions  of  railroads  operate  within  the  border, 
Wabash,  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  and  to  Omaha;  Cblcago  A  Alton,  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Loula  and  Chicago;  Chicago  &  Alton  branch  to  JelTerson  City.  Mexico  is  a 
common  point  to  alt  these  divisions. 

ScBOOLs: — One  of  the  largest,  oldest  and  beat  boarding  schools  for  young 
women  In  Missouri  Is  Hardin  College,  under  Baptist  auspices.  Mexico  Military 
Academy  Is  a  strong  institution  for  boys.  The  bigh  schools  of  Mexico  and  Van- 
dalla  are  pursuing  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  State  University. 

Towns: — Mexico,  population,  5.099,  modern  improvements;  Vandalta,  popu- 
lation, 1,168;  Laddo- 
nlB,  619;  Martlns- 
burg.  345;  Farber, 
247;  Rush  Hill.  181; 
Benton  Clty,ll6;  are 
the  Incorporated 
towns,  all  supported 
by  live  stock  and 
farming. 

Newbp&pebs  :  — 
Mexico:  Ledger,  In- 
telligencer, Message, 
Regular  Baptist, 
Farm  and  Orchard. 
Modern  Woodcraft; 
Vandalla  Leader, 
Vandalla  Mall  and 
Express;  Laddonia 
Herald;  Farber  Fo- 
rum ;  Hartlnsburg 
E-nterprise. 
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r  those  Missouri  counties  that  border  Arkan- 
sas, Barry  Is  among  the  foremost  It  1b 
twenty  mtles  east  of  Indian  Territory.  Cli- 
mate, soil,  and  land-lay  make  It  a  leading 
horticultural  county  and  lend  It  agricultural 
claim;  relative  situation  gives  It  a  prominent  railroad 
division  point,  making  It  important  In  that  regard: 
Roaring  river,  picturesque  and  powerful,  and  White 
river,  wonderful  for  clarity  and  rapidity  of  current,  are 
destinations  of  railroad  eicurslons  In  summer;  and 
lead  and  zinc  secure  It  mineral  possession.  Roaring 
River  Spring,  besides  having  the  qualities  of  a  summer 
resort,  supplies  a  stream  of  water  In  force  sufficient  to 
propel  a  woolen  mill,  a  flouring  mill,  and  a  saw  mill 
at  one  and  the  same  place.  Half  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  wheat  is  produced  annually,  and  flour  product  ap- 
proximates 4,875,000  pounds;  notwltb standing  but  202,- 
178  of  Its  518,400  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Barry  li 
In  the  Ozark  mountains,  but  embraces,  mostly,  plateau 
land.  In  square  miles  the  county  measures  SIO,  includ- 
ing 3.709  farms  of  91,5  acres  average,  under  fence.  Es- 
timated actual  value  of  farms  lands.  $4,716,214. 

Population; — While,  25,523;  colored.  9;  American 
born,  24,736;  foreign  born,  796;  total,  25,532.  Farm 
homes  owned,  2,670;  rented,  1.033;  other  homes  owned, 
781;  rented,  734;  total  families,  5.21S. 

Fisabce: — County  tax,  40  cents  on  the  one  hun- 
dred dollars'  valuation;    school  tax  from  20  cents  to 
total  assessed  valuation,  (4,287,104;  assessed  valuation 
county  debt;  no  township  debt. 
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Timber: — In  the  aggre- 
gate, tbere  is  approxtioate- 
ly  60  per  cent  ot  Barry 
county  under  Umber,  gen- 
erally of  small,  second 
growth.  Black  oak  accounts 
for  three-fifths  of  this,  post 
oak  another  fifth,  and  the 
balance  is  black-jack,  syca- 
more, elm,  maple,  and  lin- 

MiNERALs:  — Northern 
and  northwestern  portions 
are  promising  of  mineral. 
Lead  and  zinc  mines  are  at 
Purdy,  Pioneer,  and  Mc- 
Dowell. Limestone  !s  abun- 
dant everywhere  along 
Streams.  It  1b  said  to  be  of 
high  grade.  In  fact,  similar 
to  that  found  at  Carthage, 
in  an  adjoining  county. 
Sandstone  Is  found  in  cen- 
tral eastern  sections. 

Land: — Generally  well 
adapted  to  agricultural 
purposes,  being  compara- 
tively level  and  free  from  stones.  County  Is  rough  in  the  central  eastern  section 
and  in  tbe  southeastern  part,  except  at  Hickam  prairie  south  ot  the  river  In  the 
extreme  southeastern  corner.  In  the  north  and  west  are  prairies,  the  northern 
portion  being  rolling.  Except  among  the  hills  the  soil  is  fertile  and  will  produce 
satisfactory  grain,  grass,  and  fruit  crops.  A  gravelly  clay  loam  of  desirable  depth 
with  porous  red  clay  subsoil  is  of  predominating  extent,  outside  of  creek  and 
river  bottoms.  Along  tbe  streams  the  soil  Is  of  alluvial  fertility. .  Land  sells  as 
follows:  Improved  prairie,  f20  to  (40;  river  and  creek  bottoms,  (25  to  |50;  ridges, 
(G  to  |1G;  unimproved,  $1.25  to  %S  an  acre.  Acres  of  government  land,  9,481; 
available  to  homestead  at  11.26  an  acre. 

F^DiT  AND  FauiT  Lands: — In  vicinity  of  Monett  strawberries  are  extensively 
grown.  In  the  north  and  northwest,  commercial  apple  orchards  are  taking  up 
the  land.  There  are  also  Important  planting  of  apples,  peaches,  and  strawberries 
centering  at  Seligman,  Purdy,  Exeter,  and  Washburn,  Fifty  thousand  crates  of 
strawberries  were  exported  last  year. 

Manufactobies  : — Ice  plant,  cutlery  factory, 
several  flouring  mills,  saw  mills,  woolen  mills, 
spoke  and  canning  factories. 

Teansportatios; — Frisco  north  and  south 
through  county,  and  also  north  edge,  the  lines  con- 
necting at  Monett,  an  important  railroad  town,  St. 
Louis  &  Northern  Arkansas  branches  off  from 
Frisco  at  Seligman.  Cassville  &  Western  connects 
Cassville  with  the  main  line  at  Exeter. 

Towns: — Monett.  population,  3,115,  Frisco 
railroad  division  point  and  Junction.  Cassville, 
population,  702,  county  seat;  Exeter,  43S,  canning 
and  drying  factory.  Purdy,  434,  nurseries.  Wash- 
burn, 169;  Seligman,  Eagle  Hock,  Pioneer,  Corsi- 
cana,  McDowell,  Jenkins,  Golden,  Shell  Knob  and 
Scholten.    Farming  Is  the  chief  support  of  all  toi 
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3  excepting  Monett. 
Newsfapeus; — Cassville  Democrat,  Republican;  Monett  Times,  Dally  Star, 
Eagle;  Purdy  News. 
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BARTON  Is  tbe  attb  county  south  of  Kansas  City  la  the  extreme  western 
tier  ot  counties.  As  a  whole  it  is  a  high,  undulating  prairie,  and  Its 
chief  Induatrial  and  commercial  activities  are  based  upon  farmiog, 
stoclf  raising,  and  coal  mining.  Of  the  612  square  miles,  or  391,680 
acres  of  land,  311,024  are  Improved  farms.  Including  land  of  cultivable, 
posture  and  yet  uncultivated,  tbe  2,590  farms  average  134.2  acres,  actual  value  of 
whlcli  is  |T,64G,110.  Population:  white,  18,205;  colored,  48;  American  bom,  17,- 
679;  foreign  bom,  S74;  total,  18,253.  Farm  homea  owned,  1,476;  rented,  989; 
town  homes  owned,  TS5;  rented,  766;  total  families,  4,006. 

MiNEBALs: — Coal  is  mined  in  nearly  ever;  township,  200,433  tons  being  the 
amount  of  last  annual  production,  indications  are  that  the  mineral  underlieB 
tbe  entire  county,  and  co<il  production  has  Increased  annually  since  its  discovery. 
Mostly  the  veins  He  close  to  the  surface,  varying  to  120 
feet  in  depth,  and  in  thickness  twenty-five  to  forty 
inches.  Chief  mines  are  at  Mlnden,  Burgess,  Liberal, 
Oskaloosa,  Barton  City,  and  lantha.  Farmers  do  sur- 
face mining  for  local  markets,  where  wagon  loads  of 
coal  are  always  to  be  had  at  {2.50  to  f  3  a  ton.  White 
and  red  sandstone  are  mined  at  Liberal  and  Iiamar. 
Both  qualities  are  found  in  abundance  along  the 
streams.  Asphaltum  Is  found  in  northeast  comer  of 
county.  Industry  is  of  infant  proportions  but  tbe 
future  is  promising. 

Land: — Prairie,  broken  only  by  small  streams. 
Originally  twenty  per  cent  along  Spring  river  and  lesser 
streams  bore  black  and  white  oak,  hickory,  cottonwood, 
ash,  llnwood,  walnut,  and  elm.  Nine-tenths  has  been 
removed.  A  ton  of  coal  is  as  cheap  as  a  cord  of  wood. 
Soil  is  dark  sandy  loam,  usually  eighteen  laches  to  two 
feet  deep,  of  uniform  producing  quality.  A  representA- 
tlve  Barton  county  farm  grows  com,  hay,  wheat,  and 
oats,  and  frequently  flax,  castor  beans,  sugar  cane, 
millet  or  broom  com.  Hay  is  the  most  proBtabte  crop. 
In  further  type,  this  farm  would  be  less  than  one  hour 
from  a  good  town;  dwelling  to  coat  $1,000;  tbe  tract 
worth  MO  an  acre.  Bulk  of  farms  sell  at  |35  to  |4B., 
Close  to  Lamar  they  advance  to  $60  or  fT5,  a  few  finely 
Improved  homes  adjoining  town  valued  at  (100  an  acre. 
Near  Liberal  and  Golden  City  land  sells  at  (40  to  (50, 
Coal  lands  in  the  west  tier  of  townships,  sell  at  |T5  to  f  150.  The  amall  per  cent 
of  timbered  land  along  the  streams,  too  rough  for  cultivation,  is  worth  $10  to 
$20.  No  land  overflows.  A  high  prairie  ridge  crosses  east  and  west  through  center. 

Photo  In  heading ;     A   Builntis  Blrcet  In  Lamar, 
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causing  stream  e  oa  the 
north  side  to  flow  north- 
wardly and  those  Bouth  of 
the  divide  to  flow  In  oppo- 
site direction. 

Transpobtateon  : — Mis- 
souri Pacific,  Joplln  to 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis, 
haa  three  passenger  trains 
each  way  daily.  Mileage, 
3fi.ZG:  Kansas  City  South- 
em,  8.72:  St.  Louis  &  San- 
ta Fe,  7.01;  Kansas  City, 
Clinton  &  Springfield, 
34.71. 

Schools  :  — Lamar  has 
a  fourteen-room  modern 
brick  building  erected  In 
1S94.  at  a  cost  of  (25,000; 
Golden  City  High  School  of 
eight  rooms,  costing  fll,- 

000;  Liberal,  an  eight-room  atone  and  frame  building;  Lamar  College,  125  stu- 
dents, non-sectarian,  established  1897.  With  regard  to  schools  the  county  has 
always  ranked  especially  high  and  within  the  past  ten  years  educational  senti- 
ment hae  largely  Increased,  In  pace  with  the  stride  set  by  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

Chubcqes: — Lamar  has  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Christian,  Congre- 
gational, Episcopal,  and  Catholic  denominations.  Liberal  haa  Christian,  Metho- 
dist, and  Baptist;  fantba,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist;  Milford,  Presbyterian  and 
Christian.    Country  churches  are  numerous  and  well  Improved. 

Wateb: — Both  soft  and  hard  are  found.  In  towns  cisterns  predominate;  In 
country,  wells  at  forty-foot  depth.  Stock  water  la  supplied  from  deep  wells  by 
wind  mill  means. 

Towns: — Lamar,  situated  around  court  house  square,  has  twelve  miles  oC 
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broad,  shaded,  gravelled  stret 
Gloves  and  overalls,  twine 
and  sack  holder,  machine 
castings,  cigars,  wagons 
and  flour  are  the  factory  pro- 
ducts. Golden  City,  substan- 
tial farm  town,  gravelled 
streets,  telephone,  and  mill. 
Liberal,  Milford,  lantha,  and 
Boston  are  farming  towns, 
and  Mlnden  is  a  coal  mining 
camp. 

Pinadcb: — County  tax,  EO 
cents;  school  tax,  from  20 
cents  to  11.25;  average,  GO 
cents;  aaseesed  valuation  one- 
half  of  real  valuation;  county 
debt,   123,000.      No  township 

debL  FARM    SCENE    NEAB  LAMAB,    THE    COUNTY    SEAT. 

Newspapebs:— Lamar  Democrat,  Leader,  Sentinel,  Republican:  Liberal  En- 
terprise, Independent;  Golden  City  Herald,  Free  Press. 
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BATIiS  Is  situated  upon  the  Kansas  border,  forty  mites  south  of  Kansas 
City.  It  Is  one  of  those  counties  which  lend  mighty  force  to  bring  far 
west,  even  to  our  own  door,  the  corn  growing  center  ot  the  United 
States,  The  county  has  an  aggregate  ot  value  considerably  In 
excess  of  four  milllotiB  of  dollars  worth  of  cattle,  horses,  mules  nnd 
hogs,  and  it  produces  over  two  million  dollars  worth  of  corn,  and  more  than  one- 
half  million  dollars  worth  of  hay.  In  physical  aize,  Bates  Is  the  fourth  county  in 
Missouri,  coDlalning  873  square  miles.  In  coal  production  it  is  fourth.  The  far- 
famed  Rich  Hill  district,  and  other  mines  in  the  county,  account  for  an  output 
of  359,061  tons  a  year.  The  pride  ot  the  county  is  its 
fine  blooded  live  stock.  All  leading  beef  and  dairy 
breeds  of  cattle,  light  harness,  draft  and  saddle  horses, 
flue  mules,  Improved  swine  and  sheep  are  found,  and  la 
large  extent. 

P0PUL4TION1 — White,  29,834;  colored,  307;  Ameri- 
can born,  29,047;  foreign  bom,  1,094;  total,  30.141. 
Farm  homes  owned,  2,357;  rented,  1,529;  other  homes 
owned,  1,563;  rented,  1,207;  total  families,  5,666. 

Finance: — County  tai,  35  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  txi  averages  50  cents;  total  assessed 
valuation,  110,642,363;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  of 
actual  valuation,  40;  no  county  debt;  township  debt, 
tlB8,000. 

Timbeb: — Oak,  white  and  black;  hickory,  elm  and 
walnut  for  home  use  only.  Not  of  commercial  conse- 
quence, 

MiNEaALs:— Most  of  county  Is  underlaid  with  good 
quality  of  bituminous  coal.  Miners  employed,  609. 
Thirty  mines  operated;  six  shafts,  five  slopes,  four* 
drifts  and  fifteen  strip-pits.  The  Rich  Hill  Mining  Dis- 
trict Is  largest  In  county.  Other  mines  are  at  Foster, 
Hume  and  Wetland.  Black  mineral  oil  and  natural  gas 
are  found  in  northwest  part  ef  county;  l>oth  are  util- 
ized in  smalt  way.  Good  building  stone  is  found  all 
along  the  streams. 

Land:— Everywhere   the  land  Is  prairie  excepting 
along  streams.     It  Is  generally  of  the  undulating  type, 
though  adjoining  the  rough  stream-abutting  strips  the  land  la  rolling,  receding 
Photo  111  hcodinp ;     Farm  of  W.  P.  Ouval,  ntar  Butltr. 
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BATES  COUNTY 

gradually  tnta  the  level  ly- 
ing sort.  Soil  Is  dark  cla; 
loam,  as  a  rule,  welt  drain- 
ed, and  fertile.  Soil  o( 
lands  adjacent  to  Grand 
river  on  the  nortb,  Oeage 
river  In  the  south,  and 
their  numerous  tributa- 
ries, IB  alluvial— deposits 
ot  overflows  which  occur, 
on  the  average,  semi-annu- 
ally, to  the  enrichment  ot 
the  lands  ami  with  no  seri- 
ous efTects  to  Improve- 
ments. Price  of  land  ia  the 
moat  striking  matter  in  the 
county's  connection.  Farm- 
ing land  sells  at  |35  to  (40 
an  acre;  only  a  few  select 
locations  being  In  advance 
ot  this.  All  farms  have 
small  orchards  for  individ- 
ual use.  Number  ot  apple 
trees  average  per  farm,  4S: 
peach  trees,  6. 

MAnucACTUBES :  — Are 
of  local  importance  only. 
Liberal  Inducements  are 
oITered  for  new  factories.    Coal  is  an  Item  ot  favor  to  their  location  here. 

Tbanhpobtation  ; — County  is  well  supplied.  Kansaa  City,  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  Kansas  City  Souttiem,  Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas,  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific  intersect  the  county. 

Schools: — There  are  137  independent  school  dlstrlcla  which  employ  191 
teachers  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  $73,895.  Total  enumeration,  9,24G;  average 
dally  attendance,  5,28e.  Total  value  of  school  property,  (278,700.  Average  length 
of  terms,  140  days.  High  schools  cap-sheat  systems  at  Butler.  Rich  Hill,  Adrian, 
Hume,  Hockvllle,  and  Amsterdam. 

Towns: — Rich  Hill,  population,  4,053,  cenier  ot  mining  district  and  conven- 
ient to  agricultural  trade;  Missouri  Pacific  and  Frisco  Railroads.  Butler,  popu- 
lation, 3,158,  county 
seat,  live  stock 
breeding  and  feed- 
ing and  farming. 
Adrian,  population. 
629;  Rockville,  pop- 
ulation, 580;  Hume. 
population.  5  4  0: 
Merwin,  Foster,  Am- 
oret,  Sprague,  Am. 
sterdam,  P  a  p  1  n  s  - 
vlUe,  Worland. 
Jobnstown  and  A1- 
tona  are  all  largely 
supported  by  fann- 
ing interests,  and  Hume  and  Foster  have  additional  support  of  mining.  Towns 
are  characterized  by  substantial  buildings,  and  tbe  several  largest  have  the  cus- 
tomary modern   improvements. 

NEwapAPEBs: — Butler  Democrat,  Times,  Record,  Central  West,  Republican 
Press;  Rich  Hill  Mining  Review,  Western  Enterprise,  Tribune,  Coming  Nation; 
Hume  Telephone;  Amsterdam  Enterprise;  Adrian  Journal;  Foster  Times. 
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BEN  TON  COUNTY'S  1»M  CROP 


BENTON  Is  an  Inland-border  counly.     Inland,  In  that  It  le  three  counties 
east  o(  Kansas  and  three  south  of  the  Missouri  rWer;  border,  in  that 
it  lies  at  the  point  where  prairie  lands  adjoin  the  foothills  of  the  Ozark 
mountains.    Osage  river  divides  it  in  twain.    North  of  the  river  llee 
land  in  prairie  stretches  or  long  sloping  hills;  south  of  the  river  In  pre- 
cipitous bluffs,  timber  covered  hills  and  mountain  flatwoods.    There  are  T.44 
square  miles  of  surface,  476,160  acres,  of  which  190,92S  are  in  cultivation.    Farms 
number  2,675  of  142.3  acres,  average  size,  containing  arable,  pasture  and  firewood 
lands.    Estimated  real  value  of  farm  lands,  |5,096,940. 
Corn,  cattle,  and  horses  and  mules  are  leading  products. 
Timbeb: — More  ttian  two-thirds  of  county  area  was 
formerly  timbered  with  white  oak,  black  oak,  post  oak, 
hickory,  elm,  cedar,  walnut,  black-jack  and  scrub  oak. 
Saw  mills  of  less  than  twenty  thousand  feet  daily  ca- 
pacity are  located  at  Warsaw  and  Hastain;  there  are 
many  portable  milts.    Rough  hardwood  lumber  is  plen- 
tiCu!  at  (16  a  thousand  feet    Cordwood,  (Z.SO  per  cord. 
MiNEBALs: — Zinc  and  lead   mines   center  at  Ray- 
mond, where  one  mine  employs  thirty-five  men.    Out- 
put has  continued  two  years;  mine  operated  on  eastern 
capital.     Results    have    been   small.    Limestone   and 
sandstone  deposits  along  river  reveal  excellent  quality 
of  mineral;  undeveloped.    Barite,  for  white  paint  adul- 
teration, is  plentiful  and  untouched.    Iron  ore  is  picked 
up  on  surface;  has  never  been  shipped. 

Land: — Between  one-third  and  one-fourth  is  prai- 
rie. In  lay  from  undulating  to  rolling.  It  lays  mainly 
In  the  northwest  comer,  bounded  by  the  railroad  on  the 
east  and  the  breaks  of  the  Osage  river  on  the  south. 
Farms  are  well  improved;  roads  follow  section  lines. 
Soil  is  black  and  mulatto  prairie  loam,  one  to  three 
feet  deep.  Prices  range  from  |30  to  (40,  with  an  occa- 
sional (25,  and  a  few  (50  farms.  Cereals  and  bays  of 
all  kinds  thrive  herein.  Little  over  one-halt  of  the 
county  Is  hill  land,  timbered,  unimproved,  worth  (6  an 
acre.    Surface  Is  generally  fiint  rock  bearing.     Subsoil 

Variair.  on  Ihc  Oiagf  KIect. 
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BENTON  COUNTY. 


U  day;  top  soil  is  some- 
tlmeB  thick  black  vegeta- 
ble mould,  more  often 
gravelly  clay.  Hill  and  val- 
ley farm  a  embrace  ooe- 
flfth.  They  are  less  well 
Improved  than  are  prairie 
farms.  Best  half  bring  (25 
to  f35;  one-lourth  are 
available  at  SI5  to  (20,  and 
remaining  one-fourth  at 
flD  or  $15.  Ordinarily  tbe 
hill  farm  has  one-third  in 
cultivation. 

Manufactobed  P  b  o  - 
Ducra: —  Flour,  and  zinc 
monuments  are  manutac- 
tured.  At  Warsaw  a  com- 
pany manufactures  thir- 
teen different  styles  of 
zinc  grave  monuments, 
shipped  to  nearly  every 
western  State. 

Tbanspokt  ATioN :  — Ml  s- 
BOurl  Pacific  branch  to  Se- 
dalla,  29  miles,  taxed  road- 
bed; Rock  Island,  St,  Louis 
to  Kansas  City,  intersects 
Missouri  Pacific  at  Cole 
Camp.  Osage  river,  second  in  size  to  the  Missouri  river,  furnishes  timber,  trans- 
portation and  excursion  boating. 

Wateb: — Main  streams  are  Osage  and  Grand  rivers.  Deer  Creek,  Tebo, 
Fomme  de  Terre,  Turkey,  Cole  Camp,  and  Williams  Creeks.  Well  water  is  hard 
and  soft,  containing  sulphur,  at  one  place,  Clark's.  On  the  prairie  clear  lime- 
stone-filtered water  Is  to  be  had  at  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  In  the  mountains 
springs  abound,  and  there  are  few  wells. 

FisHiNoi — Cat,  buffalo,  carp,  jack  salmon,  bass,  sun  perch,  suckers,  and  stur- 
geon are  caught  wilh  tbe  book.  Catfish  weighing  fifty  pounds  was  caught  at 
Warsaw.  Many  parties  from  central  Missouri  spend  summer  days  upon  the 
Osage  river. 

Towns: — Warsaw,  county  seat;  Cole  Camp,  railroad  Junction  town;  Lincoln, 
Fairfield,  Edwards  and  Bastain;  all  deriving  most  support  from  agriculture  and 
stock  raising. 

Population : —White,  16,366;  colored,  190;  American  born,  16,»09;  foreign 
born,  647;   total,  16,556.    Farm  bomes  owned,  1,991;   rented,  604;  other  homes 
owned,  4S2;  rented,  319;  toUl,  3.332. 

Finance: — County    tai,    40    cents; 
school  tax,  from  —  cents  to  (1.15;  aver- 
age, 50  cents;    total  assessed  valuation, 
(3,689,207;  forty  per  cent  of  real  valua- 
__^^^^  tlon;    county  debt,  (260,000.    No  town- 

iT^^^K  Bhlp  debt. 

Population  of  Qerman  descent  in- 
habits northeastern  portion  of  county, 
but  not  in  majority. 
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BOLLINGER  is  eituated  twenty  miles  west  ot  the  MlBBlsBlppl  river,  «  a 
point  one  hundred  miles  dowa  stream  from  St.  LouU.  One-tbird  of  its 
acreage — 129.470  acres  out  ot  394.240 — Is  devoted  to  culture  ot  cereals. 
Two-tblrds  of  the  county  Is  unimproved  and  bears  timber.  Hardwood 
timber  Interests,  large  In  no  one  place,  but  forming,  wltb  agriculture, 
the  support  of  several  small  towns,  will  be  in  evidence  tor  many  years.  Marble 
ot  high  grade  Is  found  at  Marble  Hill,  county  seat.  But- 
ter and  milk  constitute  a  relatively  Important  Item  In 
farm  production.  Fruit  growing  Is  on  the  Increase. 
Land  and  climate  are  especially  favorable  to  strawber- 
ries. There  are  2,29S  farms,  averaging  In  size,  119.4 
acres,  ot  a  total  actual  valuation  of  12,923,996.  Surface 
Is  generally  rough,  bordering  mountainous,  and  at  the 
southern  edge  Is  land  of  low,  level  type. 

Popin.ATioNr— White,  14,636;  colored,  14;  American 
born,  14,414;  foreign  bom,  236;  total,  14,850.  Farm 
homes  owned,  1,S02;  rented,  479;  other  homes  owned, 
24S;  rented.  320;  total  tamilies,  2,849. 

Finance:— County  tax,  50  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax  5  cents  to  (1-30,  average,  45  cents; 
assessed  valuation,  |2, 675,343;  assessed  valuation  per 
cent  of  actual  valuation:  on  farms,  50;  town  lota 
66  2-3;   personal  property  40. 

Timber: — Black  oak,  white  oak,  post  oak,  and  hick- 
ory predominate  in  uplands.  Red  gumwood  and  cy- 
press are  chlet  In  lowlands.  White  oak  has  been  largely 
removed  in  railroad  ties.  Some  walnut  once  graw  on 
river  sides. 

MiNEBAU: — Indications  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  Iron, 
kaolin,  marble,  and  granite.  First  three  are  mainly  In 
northern  half  of  county;  Iron  occurs  between  central 
line  and  swamps.  Kaolin  Is  In  central  western  part, 
near  Olen  Allen.    Limestone  Is  common  everywhere. 

Lard; — North  half  of  county  Is  often  rough  and 
broken,  though  In  places  It  is  only  rolling.    This  region 
Photo  fH  heatUng :    A  FtrtUe  Valley  Farm  on  OMtor  River. 
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embraces  farms  scattered,  and  a  large  acreage  at  wild  lands  suscepti- 
ble ol  GultlTatloD.  Streams  bave  generous  bottoms,  location  of  best 
/arm  lands.  Southern  one-fltth.  of  the  county  1b  low  land.  In  the  Boutb  side, 
water-Boaked.  These  flat  lands  contain 
much  good  farming  soil.  Beat  Improv- 
ed bottom  lands  are  valued  at  (20  an 
acre;  unimproved,  flO  to  (12.50.  Im- 
proved upland  plateaus  average  (7  an 
acre;  unimproved  ridges,  |1  to  |5. 
There  are  1.521  acres  belonging  to  the 
government,  which  may  be  taken  up  at 
(1.25  an  acre.  The  latter  embraces 
both  lowland  and  bluffs. 

Fruit: — North  of  a  point  Ave  miles 
south  of  Lutesville  Is  found  land  emi- 
nently adapted  to  fruit  growing. 
Strawberries  and  pears  may  be  grown 
to  profit  in  the  central  and  Bouthern 
portions.  North  thereof  the  land  Is 
rougher  and  bears  more  stone  upon  its 
surface.  Apples  and  peaches  thrive 
herein.  Fruit  land,  within  a  tew  hours 
of  marKet  may  be  liad  in  Bollinger 
county  at  f5  to  flO  an  acre. 

Mancfactobieb  : — Small  saw  mills 
are  numerous,  stave  factories,  flouring 
mills,  distilleries,  wool  carding  mill, 
soda  water  factory  and  fruit  evapor- 
ator. There  is  also  a  nursery  supply- 
ing a  trade  In  thl;)  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties. 

Tkanspobtatiok  : — Belmont  Branch 
of  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  South- 
em;  St.  Louis  ft  San  Francisco;  branch 
of  the  Frisco,  connects  Brownwood  and 
Zaima. 

Towns: — LuteBville,  poputation,  526. 
fs  chief  railroad  town,  located  Just 
across  a  small  creek  from  Marble  Hill,  county  seat.  It  supports  a  large  flouring 
mill,  stave  factory  and 
wagon  shops,  and  is  a 
leading  shipping  point 
for  gravel.  Marble  Hill 
has  a  population  of  296. 
ZaIma  has  a  flouring 
and  a  stave  milt.  Its 
inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  shipment  of  lumber 
and  railroad  ties.  Pat- 
ton  has  a  flouring  mill 
and  slave  factory. 
Bahn,  Scopus,  Green  - 
brier,  Sturdlvant,  Buch- 
anan. Dongola,  Glen  Al- 
len, and  Laflin  bave  saw 
trading  point  In  the  northeast. 

^"I'^''^'^^'^'"  ^**'^*'^  Academy,  Marble  Hill  and  a  training  school  at 
Sedgewlckvllle,  are  the  foremost.  Marble  Hill  and  Lutesville  have  good  graded 
school  systems. 

N™.PA„„;_M.rble  Hill  r,„;  Lute..lll.  Mimer. 
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BEYOND  being  among  the  foremost  countlee  In  live  stock  and  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn,  Boone  has  been  called  to  the  cultivation  of  mind  and 
heart.    A  million  dottars  a  year  are  expended  In  a  Boone  county  town 
for  education.    The  State  of  Missouri  provides  here  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  her  Bona  and  daughters,  and  eliteen  hundred  annually  ac- 
cept the  invitation  to  attend  the  University  of  Missouri,  located  at  Columbia. 
Instruction  la  given  In  the  academic  and  graduate  departments  and  la  the  de- 
partments of  law,    engineering,    medicine,    agriculture,    horticulture,    mllltar; 
science  and  tactics,  and  education.    Instruction  is  with- 
out charge.    In  addition  to  the  Slate  Unlverelty,  there 
are  the  Missouri  Bible  College,  Chrletlan  Female  Col- 
lege, Stephens  Female  College,  Columbia  Normal  Acad- 
emy and   the  University  Academy.     Approved    High 
Schools  are  located  at  Centralla  and  at  Columbia. 

Popuuition: — White,  24,078;  colored,  4,664;  Amer- 
ican bom,  28,366;  foreign  born,  276;  total,  28,642.  Farm 
homes  owned,  2,604;  rented,  S64;  other  homes  owned, 
1,291;  rented,  1,462;  total  families,  6,221. 

Finance: — County  tax,  40  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax  average,  42^  cents;  total 
aaseseed  valuation,  ^10,028,403;  assessment  based  upon 
one-half  of  actual  valuation.    No  Indebtedness. 

Timbeb: — Three-fourths  of  the  area  was  originally 
timbered.  Scarcely  one-fourth  Is  in  that  condition  now. 
Hickory,  ash,  elm,  wild  cherry,  hackberry,  walnut,  oak 
and  maple  were  the  chief  trees.  Sugar  maple,  once 
numerous,  is  well  nigh  extinct  There  are  but  two  or 
three  groves  In  the  county. 

Lano: — County  contains  680  square  miles  of  land, 
435,200  acres,  of  which  301,732  acres  are  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  There  are  3,540  farms,  averaging  115.3 
acres,  worth  an  aggregate  of  (10,444,541.  The  land  may 
be  divided  Into  100,000  acres  of  undulating  prairie, 
worth  MG  an  acre;  ten  thousand  acres  of  river  bottom, 
selling  at  (50  an  acre;  something  over  200,000  acres  of 
rolling  upland,  selling  at  (SO  an  acre,  and  100,000  acres 

Academic  Hall  and  tht  Oli  Column,,  Vnicerillii  of  mtlourl. 
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BOONE  COUNTY. 


of  rough  white  oak  land  which  may  be  bought  at  f2< 
an  acre.    Near  the  towns  of  Columbia,  C^ntralla  and 
Sturgeon  are  farms  held  at  (90  an  acre,  and  Imme- 
diately adjoining  these  towns  are  small  tracts 
as  high  as  (300  an  acre.    Soil  Is  of  three  kinds' 
alluvium  next  to  the  MlBBourl  river;  broau  loam 
of  loess  type  immediately  adjoining  the  allu- 
vium, In  a  strip  a  mile  wide;  and  prairie 
soil,  embracing  three-fourCha  of  the  couniy. 

Minerals: — Coal,  building  stone,  sand. 
Coal  is  mined  near  Brown's  Station,  Colum- 
bia, Harrlsburg  and  Rucker.  it  Is  said  thai 
the  coal  area  underlies  60,000  acres  of 
mineable  land  with  the  seam  found  from 
witbin  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  to  a 
depth  of  150  teet.     Reliable  estimate 
places  the  coal  tonnage  of  the  county 
at  360,000,000,    showing    a    resource 
worth,  at    low    estimate,  (540,000,000. 
The  vein  Is  the  same  as  that  found  In 
Macon  and  Randolph  counties.  It  averages 
tour  teet  thick. 

TaANBPOBTATioN :  — Main     lines;    Wabash. 
Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas,  Chicago  &  Alton,  all 
giving  direct  passage  to   Kansas  City    and    St. 
Louis.     The  Wabash  operates  a  branch  from  Cen- 
tralis to  Columbia,  and  the  M.,  K.  A  T.  gives  Cokiml: 
main  line  service  by  running  passenger  trains  ovt 
branch  from  McBalne  to  Columbia  and  return. 

PouLic  ScHoow : ^There  are  107  dist: 
dren  of  school  age.    The  county  has  a  pei 
school  fund  of  (41,442.70,  and  a  permann 
fund  of  f3E,484.38.    Average  achool  term 

Chubcres; — There  are  In  the  county  ' 
owning  TG  church  ediSces.  Every  Christian  denomination  is  repre- 
sented. Counting  the  adult  population,  one  in  every  two  pei 


;   8.554  chU- 

:   county 
township  school 
139  days. 
00  church  members, 


e  county, 


church  member.    There  are  66  Sunday  School! 
6,600  offlcers,  teachers  and  pupils. 

PuBLiSiiiNo  House: — Largest  commerola!  be- 
tabliahment  is  the  E.  W.  Stephens  Publishing 
House,  employing  100  people,  doing  business  In 
every  State  and  territory;  prints  supreme  court 
reports,  digests  or  statutes  tor  the  States  of  Mis 
sourl,  New  Mexico,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Ari- 
zona, Utah. 

Towns  :>— Columbia,  county  seat, 
population  S,661,  school  town;  Cen- 
tralla,  1,7Z2,  live  commercial  and 
■hipping  point.  Both  these  towns 
have  modem  Improvements,  and 
private  properties  are  kept  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Sturgeon,  708, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  Mis- 
souri; Rocheport,  593;  Ashland, 
401;  Hallsville,  157.  Each  the  cen- 
ter of  rich  tanning  commimlty. 

News? APEBS:— Weekly:  Herald,  Statesman,  M.  8.  U.  Independent;  Centralla 
Ouard,  Courier;  Hallsville  Eagle;  Sturgeon  Leader;  Rocheport  Democrat;  Ash- 
land Bugle;  Hartsburg  Truth.    Columbia  Daily  Tribune. 
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BUCHANAN  COUNTY'S  lliOS  CROP 


OUTSIDE  the  wholesale  and  manufacturing  intereata  ot  Its  chief  city, 
St.  JoBeph,  Buchanan  county's  maintaining  element  la  agriculture. 
St,  Joseph  Is  the  largest  wholesale  dry  goods  mart  west  of  St.  LoulB. 
It  Is  a  city  of  over  100,000  Inhabitants,  a  city  of  amassed  wealth  and 
mass  employment,  and  thus  affords  enhanced  reward  to  agricultural 
pursuits  within  the  county.    Adjacent  the  city  limits  are  small  truck  farms,  and 
farther  out  flne  old  homesteads  with  large  acreages,  devoted  to  live  stock  breed- 
ing and  feeding.    Horticulture,  by  reason  of  special  fltnese  of  soil  and  proximity 
of  market,  Is  an  important  Industrial  asset.    Fully  one- 
halt  of  the  soil  is  brown  loam  loess,  peculiarly  favorable 
to  orchards. 

Population: — White,  1]&,322;  colored,  6,616; 
American  bom,  112,363;  foreign  born,  9,475;  total,  121,- 
S3S.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,53S;  rented,  1,038;  other 
homes  owned,  6,099;  rented,  11,E99;  total  families,  20,- 
274. 

Finance: — County  tax,  42  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax  from  10  cents  to  ^1.10,  av- 
erage, 40  cents;  tax  valuation,  M1.62S,0E6;  estimated  to 
be  one-half  actual  valuation.  County  indebtedness, 
1220,000;  township  debt,  |15,000. 

Tikbeb; — All  excepting  a  prairie  strip  of  two  to 
six  miles  upon  the  eastern  edge,  the  county  was  orl^- 
nally  a  forest  of  walnut,  maple,  cottonwood,  elm,  syca- 
more, backberry,  and  hickory.  It  Is  nearly  all  removed, 
excepting  along  the  rougher  places  of  Platte  river  and 
the  Missouri  river  LIulfs.  Trees  were  of  enormous  size. 
Minerals: — Limestone  is  found  along  all  the 
streams.  It  Is  used  only  locally.  Some  sand  Is  taken 
from  the  Missouri  river  to  serve  building  needs. 

Land: — Number  of  square  miles,  420;  acres,  268,- 
800,  of  which  177.312  are  included  in  Improved  farms. 
There  are  2.584  farms  of  an  average  size  of  90.3  acres, 
valued  at  (16,123,380.  Buchanan  county  comprises 
three  soils  and  four  topographies.  Along  the  river  Is  a 
wide   stretch    of  alluvium,   black,    endless   In    depth, 

Bachanan  CoHNtv  Farm  Scene;  Rtddenee  of  John  Tootle. 
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BUCHANAN  COUNTY. 


Inexhaustible  as  grain    and 
times  260  feet  above  tl 
bill  land  and  flnallr  ■  i 

porous  to  great  depth, 
drought  resistance.  It  (  rs 
half  of  the  county.  O 
the  black  prairie.  Sol! 
half  to  five  feet  deep  a 
The  average  price  of  U 
out  the  county  Is  t5C 
acre.  In  the  Immedla 
of  St.  Joseph,  land  fi 
(arming  reaches  an  ave 
1200  an  acre.  Land 
principally  by  specula 
ranges  from  (150  to  (S 


Manufactobies  : — 
Are  generally  confined 
to  St.  Joseph.  They  In- 
clude: woolen  mills, 
harness  and  saddle 
factories,  pump  facto- 
ries,    flouring     mills. 
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wagon  and  buggy  shops,  cigar  factories,  roasted  coffee  and  spice  houses,  bafcing 
powder,  furniture  and  cooperage  interests,  hominy  miiia,  clothing  malcing  estab- 
lishments, creamery  products,  and  meat  paclclng  houses. 

Transpobtation  : — Being  adjacent  to  St.  Joseph  and  wiihin  thirty  miles  of 
Kansas  City,  transportation  is  necessarily  advanced.  Leading  into  St.  Joseph 
are  miles  of  first  class  rock  and  grave!  roads. 

Schools: — The  county  system  is  one  of  the  beat  organized  In  Missouri.  An- 
nual terms  average  seven  to  eight  months.  In  St.  Joseph  schools  are  fostered 
with  a  favor  characteristic  of 
high  class  citizenship.  Be- 
sides the  public  system  are 
seventeen  educational  Insti- 
tutions, embracing  liindergar- 
tens,  academies,  evening 
academic  schools,  parochial 
schools,  commercial  colleges, 
two  medical  colleges,  a  busi- 
ness university,  and  Christian 
Brothers  College. 

SuMMEB  Resobts:  ^Su- 
burban to  the  city  of  St. 
Joseph  are  five  parlis,  with 
lakes  and  summer  theatres 
and  hotels.  Lake  Contrary  is 
far-famed. 

Cities  and  Towns: — St. 
Joseph;  Rushville.  popula- 
tion 412;  Agency,  380;  De- 
Kalb,  302;  Easton.  227.  Small 
towns  are  supported  by  agri- 
culture. 

NEWsPAPMia: — Dallies:  St. 
Stock  Yards  Journal  (Weeklies 

vo — a 


Joseph   Gazette,   News   and  Press,   Volksblatt. 
Isted  under  St.  Joseph) ;  DeKalb  Tribune. 


BUTLER  COUNTY'S  ie02  CROP 


MANUFACTURING  of  hardwood  timber  products  Is  of  chief  account  Id 
Butler  countj.  It  Is  situated  upon  Arkansas  border,  three  counties 
west  of  the  Mlaelssippl  river.  Poplar  Bluff,  center  of  the  count; 
commercially  and  physically,  is  located  upon  the  edge  of  the  biDlf 
which  extends  diagonally  acroea  Butler  from  northeast  to  soutb- 
west,  making  division  between  hill  land  northwest  and  lowlands  southeast. 
Originally  there  was  pine  in  the  hills.  In  lowlands  first  operations  began  in 
1SS6.  New  life  was  added  in  1899,  and  to-day  one  company  owns  93,000  acres  of 
swamp  lands,  from  which  it  Is  cutting  oak,  hickory,  and  gum  wood.  The  last  la 
iai^ly  exported  in  log  and  lumber;  oak  and  hickory  are  locally  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  barrels,  oil  well  sucker  rods,  mine  timbers,  hubs,  spokes,  and  tool 
bandies.    One-half  commercial  timber  Is  removed. 

As  timber  disappears  lowlands  become  ready  for  Irrigation  and  farming.  The 
county  contains  716  square  miles,  460,240  acres,  quite  one-half  of  which  is  low, 
water-formed  land.  Improved  farms,  chiefly  In  hlila.  Include  55.664  acres.  Num- 
ber of  farms,  1,577,  averaging  97.7  acres  each;  aggregate,  actual  value,  |2,T46,914. 
Land: — Subject  to  homestead  entry,  801  acres.  In 
hills.  One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  of  low- 
lands held  for  timber  by  mill  men.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  this  are  "cut  over"  lands  for  sale  at  f  5  to  |9  an  acre. 
Fifteen  thousand  acres  of  this  character  adjacent  to 
NeelyvlUe  and  Poplar  Bluff  are  improved  and  bring  (20 
to  (30.  Forty  acres  cotton  land  adjacent  Neelyville  re- 
cently aold  at  (60.  Soil  Is  of  wide  variance  In  produc- 
tive quality.  Hill  land  is  deep  cut  with  numerous 
creeks  and  by  St.  Francis  and  Black  rivers.  Valleys 
are  cultivated;  Improved,  they  are  worth  (15  to  (25  an 
acre.  Four-flfths  of  bill  land  is  rock  covered.  Seventr- 
flve  thousand  acres  may  be  bought  at  50  centa  an  acre. 
Hill  lands,  best  Improved,  bring  (20,  largely  In  north- 
west quarter.  Conservative  estimate  upon  hill  land  Is: 
flve-elghths  susceptible  of  farming:  three-elgbttu  too 
rough  for  plow,  but  good  for  other  purposes 

Finance: —Poplar  Bluff  real  property  asseBsment 
basis,  (8S4,S00:  county  tax,  75  cents;  school  tax,  26 
cents  to  (1.25;  average,  75  cents;  total  assessed  valua- 
tion, (3,888,000;  sixty  per  cent  of  real  valuation;  county 
debt,  (47,500;  no  township  debt. 

Population: — White,  15,241;  colored,  1.528;  Amer- 
ican born,  16,512;  foreign  born,  257:  total,  15,769, 
Farm  homes  owned,  6,35S;  rented,   626;    other  homes 

I   owned,  636,  rented,  1,196;  total  families,  8,816. 

Manufactobies  : — Those  interests  In   Poplar   Blult 

amount  to  one-sixth  of  land  values  in  Butler  county. 

>  lieadinff-  film«UtAcn>f(  Itanufactming  Oo.;  B.  D.  WtlHanu  Coopemgt  Company, 
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BUTLER  COUNTY. 


Among  the  larg«  Individual 
interests  are  H.  D.  Wil- 
liams Cooperage  Co.;  L.  M. 
Palmer  Lumbering  Plant; 
Hargrove  &  Ruth  Lumber 
Co.;  Blmel-Aeh croft  Manu- 
facturing Co.;  Hartzell  Light 
ft  Mill  Co.,  and  a  new  handle 
factory.  Cooperage  company 
employing  four  hundred  men, 
baa  dally  capacity  of  3,000 
tight  barrels.  Operates  line  of 
cars  and  email  steamboat  line 
of  Black  river;  mills  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas.  Exports:  custom 
la  largely  distilleries  and  cotton 
seed  oil  mills  Palmer  plant  em- 
ploys 26  men,  making  coffee  box 
and  sugar  barrel  materials.  Oak  Is 
quarter  sawed ;  gumwood  tbree- 
plled;  operates  log  camps,  over  90,- 
000  acres  In  Butler  county,  Mlasouri, 
and  70,000  adjoining  acres  In  Arkan- 
sas. Mill  capacity.  150.000  feet  dally. 
Hargrove  ft  Rutb  saw  and  plane  bard- 
wood  timber.  Men  employed.  150; 
plant  covers  16  acres;  sawing  capacity, 
30,000  feet  dally,  piling  and  railroad  Ues  extensively.  Blmel-Asbcroft  Manu- 
facturing Co.  makes  spokes,  six  millions  a  year;  employs  60  men;  owns  20,000 
acres  of  land.  A  handle  factory  has  Just  been  established,  employing  35  men; 
small  Iron  castings  foundry;  cold  storage  plant;  bottling  works;  typewriter  and 
adding  machine  factory;  oil  well  supply  factory,  and  patent  lath  plant  make 
Poplar  Bluff  a  manufacturing  center.  Hartzet  Light  &  Milt  Co.  has  a  capacity  of 
175  barrels  of  flour,  125  barrels  meal,  and  1,000  sacks  of  com  chop  dally.  At 
Flsk  a  lumber  company  is  located. 

Tranbpo&tatioh; — Iron  Mountain,  St.  Louis  to  Arkansas,  35.31;  Cairo,  Ar- 
kansas ft  Texas.  11. 2S; 
Doniphan  Branch,  4.07; 
St.  Louis,  Memphis  ft 
Southeastern,  22.S6. 

HioH  School; — Poplar 
Bluff;  articulated  with  the 
University  of  Missouri; 
new.  modern  building  with 
c  o  s  1 1 7  laboratories  (or 
physics  and  chemistry,  and 
library. 

Gdn  and  Rod: — Deer, 
a  few  black  bears,  abund- 
ance  of   wild    turkey   and 
ducks,  quail  and  squirrels. 
Black   river   and   St.  Fran- 
cis river  afford  bass,  crap- 
ple,    cat    fishing.     A   club 
house  on  St.  Francis. 
Towns: — Poplar   Bluff,  Ihe  "Miniature   Pittsburg:"    electric   lights,   water- 
works, sewerage.  18.000  city  hall,  flre  department,  Iron  Mountain  division  point; 
Neelyvllle,  Fisk. 

Newspafebs: — Poplar  Bluff  Citizen.  Journal,  Republican. 
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CAIiDWELIi  1b  (orty  mileB  east  at  St.  Joseph  and  sixty  miles  south  of 
Iowa.     Farming  and  live  stock  raising  are    characterizing    Indus- 
tries, dairying  and  sheep  raising  being  leading  detail  Teaturee.    Chief 
products  are  corn,  beef  cattle,  boraes,  hogs,  hay  and  farm-made  butter. 
Year  by  year  live  stock  exportation  Increases  as  the  com  and  bay 
surplus  Qgures  decrease.    County  area  Is  430  square  miles,  275,200  acres,  of 
which  the  Improved  farms  embrace  246,077.    P^rma  number  2,329,  averaging 
118.9  acres,  actually  worth  |7,084,6&0. 

PopuLATJON : —White,  16,226;  colored,  430;  American  born,  16,184;  foreign 
born,  472;  total,  16,656.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,628;  rented,  644;  other  homes 
owned,  901;  rented,  562;  total  families,  3,735. 

Goal  ano  On,: — Coal  underlies  the  entire  counts.  Two  mllee  east  of  Ham- 
ilton, two  veins,  one  at  300  feet  and  the  second  seven- 
teen inches  thick  at  507  feet  depth,  are  yielding  an 
oily,  bitumlnouB  coal,  highly  inflammable  and  produc- 
ing Intense  heat,  used  largely  by  Burlington  passenger 
engines.  Seventy-flve  men  are  employed.  Oil  drops 
from  mine  roofs.  Bonanza  Basin,  embracing  one-half, 
the  central  portion,  of  the  county,  bears  striking  oil 
prospects.  Here  and  at  Braymer,  many  acres  of  pros- 
pective oil  land  are  now  leased  by  local  capitalists. 
Blue  limestone  of  special  firmness,  near  Kingston  and 
Nettleton;  sandstone,  and  a  fire  clay  shale  underlying 
coal,  are  Important  minerals,  used  only  locally. 

CiiAKACTEB  AND  Pbice  OF  LAND : — Ono-thlrd  of  Cald- 
well was  originally  timbered  with  large  growth  oaks, 
sycamore,  cottonwood,  elm,  black  walnut,  and  less  Im- 
portant species.  Its  location  was  upon  Sboal  creek  and 
tributaries  and  in  the  southwest  one-twelfth  part 
Enough  remains  for  local  firewood  and  rough  plank 
purposes.  The  little  rough  laud  is  along  the  streams. 
II  Is  seldom  precipitous  and  never  brings  less  than  136 
an  acre.  The  two-thirds  is  high,  rolling  prairie.  Within 
two  miles  of  Hamilton  best  Improved  farms  are  eelllDg 
at  J70  to  180  an  acre.  Outside  this  district,  not  spec- 
ially Influenced  by  location,  the  values  range  from  (40 
Co  165.  Soil  is  invariably  black,  vegetable  mould,  fif- 
teen to  forty  inches  deep,  with  porous  subsoil  of  clay. 
Products  are  widely  diversified.  Every  farm  has  an 
orchard  corresponding  to  family  requirements. 
PfcoW  •»  *«o«iW.-     4  Caldmll  Countu  Daln  Farm, 
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Daibtiko: — Dairy  products  are  marketed  In  St.  Joeeph  and  Kanaas  City. 
Dally  shipments  are  made  from  Hamilton,  Kidder,  Breckenridge,  Nettleton, 
Braymer,  Cowglll,  and  Polo,  whlcb  are  centers  of  as  many  districts.  At  Hamil- 
ton the  dairy  pay  roll 
last  year  averaged  $2,- 
306  a  month.  One  farm- 
er, owning  160  acres 
near  Hamilton,  receives 
ISO  a  month  for  milk 
and  cream.  Cheese  fac- 
tory at  Kidder  and  at 
Cowglll;  flouring  mills 
at  Hamilton,  Braymer. 
Breckenrldge  and  Mir- 
able;  canning  factory 
at  Hamilton;  furniture 
factory  at  Brecken- 
rldge; brick  and  tile 
factory  at  Breckenrldge 
and  Braymer,  are  lead- 
ing manufacturing    In- 

Tbanspobtation  : — St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  are  easily 
accessible.  Track  mileage  is:  Hanntbal  A  St.  Joseph,  30;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft 
St.  Paul,  25.  Both  main  lines,  and 
touching  fifteen  of   eighteen   town- 

ScHOOLB  :— Hamilton  High 
School  Is  approved  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  Its  library  em- 
braces a  thousand  volumes.  There 
are  79  school  districts  In  the  county, 
eight  of  which  have  modern  brick 
buildings.  Kidder  Institute,  with 
167  enrolled.  Is  a  co-ed ucatlonal 
preparatory  school,  at  Kidder. 

The  water  Is  hard,  filtered  over 
limestone.  Shoal  Creek  and  its 
tributaries  comprise  the  streams. 

Towns  : — Hamilton,  largest 
town,  has  electric  lights  and  tele- 
phone; Kingston,  county  seat ; 
Braymer,  Breckenrldge,  Polo,  Cow 
gill,  Kidder  and  Nettleton,  ar.' 
agricultural  towns. 

Newspapers:— Hamilton  Ham- 
Utonlan,  Farmers'  Advocate;  Bray- 
mer Bee.  Comet;  Breckenrldge  Bul- 
letin; Cowglll  Chief;  Polo  Vindica- 
tor, News. 

Finance; — County  tax,  40  cents;  school  tax,  from  10  cents  to  tl.l5;  average, 
47  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  16,931,924;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  of  real 
valuation,  35;  no  county  debt;  no  township  debt. 
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CALLAWAY  1b  a  couDty  of  schools  and  at  general  agriculture  and  live 
stoch  breeding.  It  is  long  eetabllsbed  and  far  advanced  In  the  devel- 
opment of  church,  school  and  farm.  It  Is  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
Missouri  river,  four  counties  west  of  the  Mississippi.  At  Fulton, 
county  seat,  Is  Westminster  College,  one  of  the  first  colleges  of  the 
West,  Synodical  College  for  young  women,  William  Woods  College  for  young 
women,  Missouri  School  (or  the  Deaf,  and  a  high  school  at  approved  grade.  Big 
mules  are  a  notable  production  of  Callaway  county  farms.  Nineteen  thousand 
horses  and  mules  are  in  the  county,  to  the  worth  of  one  and  one-fifth  million 
dollars.  This  means  a  total  value  of  a  fraction  over  five  horses  and  mules 
for  every  farm  In  the  county.  The  greatest  product  ia  corn,  11,201.035  a  year. 
Cattle  values  are  second  in  amount.  Callaway  county  contains  760  square  miles 
of  land. 

PopuLATion:— White,  21,880;  colored,  *,104;  Ameri- 
can born,  25,431;  foreign  bom,  553;  total,  25.9S4.  Farm 
homes  owned,  2,699;  rented,  S31:  other  homes  owned, 
743;  rented,  882;  total  families,  5,155. 

Finance: — County  tax,  GO  cents  on  one  hundred 

dollars  valuation;  school  tax  average,  49  cents;  total 

I    valuation,    fT. 301,814;    assessed   valuation   Is 

equal  to  forty  per  cent  of  actual  valuation.     County 

debt  Is  S55,000.    No  township  indebtedness. 

Timbeb: — There  are  twenty  thousand  acres  of  tim- 
bered land  at  present,  scattered  along  the  streams,  and 
mainly  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county.  It  consists 
of  black  oak,  white  oak,  elm.  sycamore,  cottonwood, 
poplar,  soft  maple. 

Mi.NBBALs;— Coal,  Are  clay  and  white  sand  are  com- 
mercially utilized.  The  Qrst  two  minerals  are  mined  In 
vicinity  of  Fulton,  Coal  formation  underlies  the 
entire  county.  The  vein  is  thirty  inches  thick  and  is 
round  at  surface  to  thirty-foot  depth.  Annual  output  Is 
23.4S3  tons.  About  one  hundred  miners  are  employed 
sr  season.  One  mile  south  o(  Fulton  flre  clay 
and  coal  are  taken  from  the  same  shaft,  which  is  thirty 
feet  deep. 

Land:— There  are  486,400  acres,  of  which  340,989 
!  in  a  high  state  of  agricultural  development.    Num- 
ber of  farms.  3.5S5;  average  size,  135  acres;  valued  at 
19,087,261.    There  are  four  characters  of  soil:    level 
PraparUg  Oatkueot  ITuIn  for  U<  Mariet*. 
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prairie   loam. 

northeast     Missouri;     brown 

loam  loesB,  ot  the  kind  which 

characterizes  the  blutTs  of  tlie 
Missouri  river;  alluvial  sell, 
the  deposit  or  the  river;  red 
limestone  clay,  moderately 
flinty,  as  found  in  the  Ozark 
mountain  border.  The  first 
soil  ie  common  to  three- 
fourths  ot  the  county.  The 
alluvium  borders  the  river. 
Loess  blufTs  Join  the  bottom 
land  at  all  points  except  In 
the  southeast  corner,  where  is 
a  small  strip  of  clay.  In  the 
latter  place  white  oak  grows, 
and  the  land  is  rough;  farms 
are  selling  at  from  }5  to  }20. 
Elsewhere  timbered  farms  sell 
at  (20  to  {40  an  acre,  and  orig- 
inal prairie  Farms  are  avail- 
able at  J35  to  |aO  an  acre. 

Manufactubeh  : — Fire  clay 
and  kaolin  products  are  man- 
ufactured extensively.  There 
is  an  Iron  foundry  at  Fulton, 
and  fiouring  and  teed  mills 
operate  in  a  small  way  In  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  county. 

School  s: — Westminster 
College,  tor  men,  established  1853,  now  under  joint  care  ot  Southern  and  North- 
ern Presbyterian  Synods  of  Missouri;  campus  of  eighteen  acres;  main  buildings. 
Westminster  Hail,  the  Chapel,  Science  Hall,  and  Reunion  Hall.  Libraries  are 
among  the  l>est.  Athletics,  literary  work,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  fostered.  Synodical 
College,  for  women,  under  Presbyterian  auspices,  and  William  Woods  College  for 
young  women,  under  auspices  of  the  Christian  church,  are  first  grade  boarding 
schools. 

Transi-oktation: — Chicago  &  Alton,  main  line  and  branch,  4t.20;  Missouri, 
Kansas  A  Texas,  35.40  miles. 

Churches : —There  are  elgiity-tbree  In  the  county. 

Towns: — Fulton,  population  4,SS3;   besides  three  colleges,  it  has  State  hos- 
pital for  Insane  Number  1,  and  Missouri  School  for  Deaf,    This  town  has  macad- 
amized streets,  waterworks,  sewerage  sys- 
tem, electric  lights.     Monthly  stock  sales 
are  a  feature  of  commercial   Importance. 
They  are  attended  widely.     Mokane,  pop- 
ulation 331;   Cedar    City,  287;    and    Aux- 
vasse,  population,  337,  are  the  other  Incor- 
porated towns.    All  are  live  stock  c 
live  stock  shipping  points,   and   ar 
ported  by  agricultural  interests  of  their 
respective  localities. 

Newspapers: — Fuilon  Missouri  Tele- 
graph, Sun,  Gazette,  Twentieth  Century, 
Journal;  Cedar  City  Reporter-Chronicle; 
Mokane  Herald-Post:  Auxvasse  Review; 
New  Bloomfleld  News, 
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cated  in  south- 
r  a  1  MiB- 
40  mi  lea 
hweat  or 
Jefteraoii  CKy.  It  ia  conterned  chlelly 
Id  produeHoD  of  railroad  ties.  In 
it  leads  the  Slate.  Originally  nlnety- 
ven  per  cent  of  its  1192  square  milea  of  mountalnoufl 
rfai.'e  was  a  dense  forest,  from  which  but  one-third 
merclal  while  oah  has  heen  removed,  Ita  Ha  Tonka 
Springs,  seven  miles  south  of  Linn  Creek,  oa  Niangua 
river,  is  a  second  feature  of  character.  Of  142,880  acres 
of  land,  but  S2,85T  is  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  There  are  2,069  farms,  embrac- 
ing. In  lands  for  cereal  production,  pasture  and  firewood  purposes,  an  average 
of  137.4  acres.  Cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  hogs,  raised  largely  upOD  free  range, 
aggregate  in  value  one  million  dollars. 

PopuLATio.v:~White,  13,018;  colored,  96;  American 
born,  1Z,9T3:  foreign  bom,  140;  total,  13,113.  Farm 
homes  owned,  1,453;  rented,  615;  other  homes  owned, 
ISl:  rented,  333;  total  families,  2,5S7. 

Finance: — County  tax,  47  cents;  school  tax,  aver- 
age, 39  cents;  assetised  valuation,  (2,048,189;  sixty-fliz 
and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  actual  valuation.  No  county 
debt.    No  township  debt. 

Timbeb; — Comprises  white  oak,  post  oak,  hickory, 
black'lack,  and,  along  streams,  scattering  elm,  llowood, 
ash,  sycamore,  and  hackberry  varieties.  White  oak  rail- 
road ties  bring  twenty-eight  cents.  Every  farmer  Is  en- 
gaged In  their  manufacture,  cut  mainly  from  land  adja- 
cent Osage  and  Niangua  rivers,  rafted  to  Bagnell  and 
there  loaded  upon  railroad  cars. 

Minerals: — Iron  abounds.  Kaolin  deposits  are 
large.  A  crystalline  substance  resembling  onyx  exists 
In  large  quantities  in  caves  near  Ha  Ha  Tooka  Springs 
and  near  Barnumton.    No  mines. 

Land — Topoqbaphy  ahd  Price: — Wholly  mountain- 
ous. The  main  range  is  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
feet  above  corresponding  valleys.  Four-flfths  Is  wild 
land,  which  can  be  bought  for  S3  to  JIO  an  acre.  The 
Osage  river  winds  about  through  the  entire  northern 
part  for  sixty  miles.  Main  tributaries  are  Niangua, 
Little  Niangua,  and  Grand  Auglaisc  rivers.  Bordering 
all  streams,  upon  one  side.  Is  the  Inevitable  valley,  lea 

ID  kaaiMiiff:  Saar  Ba  Ba  Tonka  Bpriitgt;    Blalagatttt  In  Rltwr  COM. 
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than    half    a    mile    la 
widtb,  location  ot  tbe 
beat    farms.     These 
usually  sell  at  f2S 
to  t3S  an  acre, 
carrying  with 
them  gener- 
ally twice 
as  much 


hltl  land,  Id  addition  to  tbe 
perquisite  of  free  live  stock  range 
of  limitless  dimension.    Entire  bill  farms 
are  a  rarity.  Tbe  few  are  to  be  had  at  flM. 
Half  bill,  half  creek  bottom,  f  20  per  acre.    Residents 
own  nearly  all  the  land.     Soil  varies  from  first  class  black,  water  deposit  compo- 
sition in  tbe  river  bottoms,  to  rocky  clay  In  the  hills.  Blue  stem  grass  grows  wild. 

The  Frisco  railroad  cuts  across  southeast  corner,  and  has  six  miles  of  track 
tbereln.  Wagon  roads  follow  ridges  or  valleys,  and  proSt  from  Nature's  gravel- 
ing. Small  boats  occasionally  ply  the  Osage  and  Nlangua  rivers  and  afford  trans- 
portation for  railroad  ties. 

SuKDAY  Schools: — Total  number,  forty-two.  Linn  Creek  has  Methodist  and 
Christian  churches,  each  supporting  Its  Sunday  School.  In  rural  districts  relig- 
ious services  are  held  In  school  bouses. 

CoNCBFiE  School  Houses:— Rural  district  school  butldlnga  are  frequently 
concrete  construction.  Floors  are  of  hardwood  and  roofs  ot  sheetlron  or  rough 
boards.  Material  la  at  hand;  labor  contributed.  Concrete  proves  warm  In  winter 
and  cool  In  summer. 

Ha  Ha  Tonka  Spbinos: — Reached  by  overland  drive  from  Lebanon,  on  the 
FYleco;  or  from  Bagnell,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad:  Is  a  summer  resort  of 
some  consequence.  Spring  of  clear  water  flowe  from  ground  In  volume  sufficient 
to  supply  St.  Louis.  A  summer 
hotel  accommodates  less  than 
fifty  guests,  and  many  parties 
camp  at  the  spring,  or  upon  the  i 
Nlangua  river,  which  affords  the  | 
angler  striped  and  black  bass,  I 
Jack  salmon,  buffalo,  catfish,  j 
carp,  and  other  nsh.  Arnjiold's 
Mill  and  Climax  Springs  are 
other  favorite  camping  places 
for  summer  visitors.  Wild  tur- 
keys, squirrels,  deer,  quail  and,  ' 
scenery  la  further  enchantment. 

Linn  Creek  is  county  seat. 
Nkwspapebs: — Linn  Creek  Reveille,  News;  Mack's  Creek  RuaUa. 
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CAPE  GIRARDEAU  la  one  hundred  miles  Boutb  ol  St.  Louis.  It  Ifl  one 
'  of  the  old  settled,  wealthy  countlea  of  Boutheaat  Mlsaourt,  and  owes 
Ita  prestige  to  agriculture,  schools  and  to  the  fact  that  it  has  long 
been  the  freight  distributing  point  for  a  large  area.  It  tiorders  Mis- 
souri's delta  lands  on  tbe  south  and  the  MIsBlraippi  river  oa  the  east 
Heretofore  freight  has  come  chiefly  by  boat  to  the  landing  at  Gape  Girardeau,  the 
largest  town.  Within  the  present  year  the  St.  Louia  and  San  Francisco  railroad 
has  finlsbed  a  line  which  parallels  the  Mississippi  river  from  St.  Louis  to  Cape 
Qlrardeau,  adding  further  freight  importance  to  the  latter  city,  which  has  also 
been  made  the  railroad  division  point.  Wheat  is  th« 
leading  agricultural  product.  Corn,  horses  and  mules, 
cattle,  hogs,  a  high  grade  flour,  lailroad  rock  ballast 
and  stone  for  the  United  States  government  river  Im- 
provement are  important  sources  of  revenue.  Land  sur- 
face measures  540  square  miles,  340,600  acres,  of  which 
211,544  acres  are  In  Improved  farms  to  the  number  of 
2,5TS.  Farms  average  In  total  acreage  of  tillable,  pas- 
ture, and  other  lands,  135.5;  actual  aggregate  value 
(6,041,725. 

Timber: — Originally  a  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber, in  great  variety,  grew.  White,  red,  black,  post, 
and  burr  oak:  gumwood,  yellow  poplar,  black  walnut, 
sycamore,  ash,  bickory,  sassafras,  and  mulberry  were 
prominent  varieties.  Slxty-flve  per  cent  is  now  re- 
moved, leaving  only  red  gum,  or  satin  walnut,  ash  and 
white  oak  In  commercial  quantity. 

M1NERA1.S: — Kaolin,  crystal  sand  and  limestone. 
Two  mines  of  kaolin,  one  at  Jackson  and  the  second  be- 
tween Jsckson  and  Cape  Qlrardeau  are  worked  to 
profit.  Crushed  rock  for  railroad  and  river  work  is  a 
large  industry  base.  Crushers  are  at  work  along  the 
giant  limestone  bluSs,  which  guard  against  the  Missis- 
sippl's  encroachment.  Sand  is  Imbedded  in  rock  form. 
It  easily  disintegrates.  Sand  lands  are  available  at  |1S 
to  f  30  per  acre. 

Lahp:— Chiefly  hill  land,  though  embracing  thlrtj 
tate  Normat  floJMoI,  Copt  Qimrdtmt,  DfMet  So    8. 
>4( 
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CAPE  GIRARDEAU  COUNTY. 


thousand  acres  ot  Mississippi  river 
bottom  and  nineteen  thousaad  acres 
of  lowlands,  the  latter  lying  south  of 
the  old  Cape  Girardeau-Bloomfleld 
rock  road,  which  marks  the  border- 
ing bluffs.  Twenty-six  thousand  acres 
of  bottom  lie  in  one  body,  a  few  miles 
down  the  river  from  the  city  ot  Cape 
Qlrardeau.  The  soil  is  Mississippi 
river  deposit  black  and  fertile  of 
age.  One-third  of  this  Is  second.  Im- 
proved bottom  land,  worth  t25  to 
fiS;  remainder  is  unimproved,  worth 
|£0  to  S30.  Four  thousand  acres  of 
same  He  In  one  body  upon  the  river 
at  a  point  due  east  ot  Jackson;  prices 
are  same.  Strip  oC  lowlands  de- 
scribed average  120  an  acre  In  price. 
Soil  is  a  mixture  of  black  loam  and 
clay  marl  to  endless  depth.  Land  Is 
generally  unimproved.  Sawmills  are 
rapidly  converting  these  forests  Into 
farms.  Uplands  are  light  clay  loam 
where  thrive  yellow  poplar,  pawpaw 
and  mulberry.  Eight  per  cent  are  to 
be  had  at  fI5;  twenty-five  per  cent 
at  115  to  t30;  fifty  per  cent  at  $35  to 
MO;  fifteen  per  cent  at  f50  to  «60; 
and  the  remaining  two  per  cent,  ad- 
jacent to  Jackson  and  Cape  Girar- 
deau, average  f60  to  (TO  per  acre. 

lAnd  tracts  In  lowlands  are  much  larger  than  elsewhere.  Limestone  bluffs  are 
frequently  300  to  400  feet  high  along  the  Mississippi  and  bordering  the  low- 
lands. Estimated  6,000  acres  bluff  land  herein  hearing  stone  at  tour  cents  per 
cubic  loot. 

Population: — White,  22,327;  colored,  1,988;  American  born,  22,9T7;  foreign 
bom,  1,33S;  total,  24,315.  Estimated  German  and  German  descent,  fifty  per  cent. 
Cape  Girardeau  was  originally  a  French  settlement.  Farm  homes  owned,  2,032; 
rented,  603;  town  homes  owned,  1,101;  rented,  1,163;  total  tamllles,  4,899. 

Finance; — County  tas,  35  cents;  school  tax,  from  10  cents  to  H;  average,  44; 
total  assessed  valuation,  16,427,056;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  ot  real  valua- 
tion, 40  per  cent.     No  county  debt;  township  debt,  (108,000. 

Manufactubeb: — Flour,  rock  ballast,  pressed  brick,  staves,  barrel  headings, 
hardwood  lumber,  wagon  spokes  and  hubs,  bent  wood  products.  Ice,  kaolin  pow- 
der and  shirts  are  made.  Nine  flour  mills  are  located  here;  two  at  Jackson;  two 
at  Cape  CIrardeau;  one  each  at  Oak  Ridge,  BufordsvlUe,  Pocahontas,  Millers- 
vlUe  and  Amsberg. 

Railroads,  Steamboats  and  Turnpike  Roads: — Iron  Mountain  and  Frisco, 
main  lines  and  branches,  atTord  outlet  to  main  towns,  the  latter  making  Cape 
Girardeau  a  leading  railroad  and  distributing  point.  Three  lines  of  steamboats 
give  freight  service.  Turnpike  roads  connect  Cape  Qlrardeau,  Jackson,  and 
BufordavUle;  and  Cape  Girardeau  and  Scott  county,  a  total  of  thirty  miles. 

Schools: — State  Normal  School,  for  teachers,  established  1873,  at  Cape  Gi- 
rardeau; free  tuition;  psychology  and  pedagogy,  mathematics,  sciences,  history, 
languages,  manual  training,  elocution,  vocal  music,  political  economy;  library  ot 
three  thousand  volumes;  students,  363.  Jackson  and  Cape  Girardeau  have  high 
schools  approved  by  University  ot  Missouri.  A  military  academy  at  Jackson,  tor 
boys,  and  St.  Vincent's  School,  tor  girls,  are  at  Cape  Girardeau. 

Newspapers: — Cape  Girardeau  Progress,  Democrat,  Republican;  Jackson 
Cash  Book,  Herald,  Volkstreund. 
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CARROLL  has  a  larger  acreage  of  Missouri  river  bottom  land  than  any 
otber  county  In  the  State;  and  Missouri  river  bottom  !a  aa  famous  for 
fertility  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Naturally  does  It  follow,  then, 
that  for  feeding  four  million  dollars  worth  of  live  stock,  Carroll 
county  fanners  produce  an  aggregate  of  |2, 710, 200  worth  of  com. 
North  of  the  alluvial  soil  lies  a  belt  ot  brown  loam  loess  land  Ideally  adapted  to 
fruit  growth.  Barrels  of  apples  grown  here  are  shipped  to  Europe.  The  balance 
of  the  land  la  prairie,  soil  of  blackest  hue,  where  are  located  many  ot  the  fine 
IWeatock  farms,  toi  which  the  county  is  also  noted.  Some  coal  Is  mined  within 
(he  county.  Manufacturing  Is  carried  on  to  considerable  extent,  and  a  manufac- 
turers' aid  association  at  CarroUton  offers  Inducement  to  further  manufacturing. 
Population :— White.  25,123;  colored,  1,332;  Amer- 
ican born,  25,657;  foreign  born,  798;  total,  26,466. 
Farm  homes  owned,  2,407;  rented,  1,165;  other  homes 
owned,  1,204;  rented,  907;  total  tamllles,  5,6S3. 

ance: — County  tax,  40  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax  averages  46  cents;  total 
assessed  valuation,  110,111,364;  farms  are  assessed  at 
26  per  cent  of  actual  valuation,  and  town  lots  upon  a 
basts  ot  one-third.    No  indebtedness. 

Timbers — Formerly  there  was  an  abundance  of 
Cottonwood,  elm,  black  oak,  hazel,  walnut,  hickory  and 
sugar  tree  timbers.  There  Is  now  no  commercial  quan- 
tity of  any  kind. 

tikALs; — Annual  production  of  coal  amounts  to 
approximately  two  thousand  tons.  It  Is  locally  con- 
sumed. It  is  the  same  seam  worked  in  Ray  county, 
overlaid  with  a  roof  which  avoids  the  necessity  ot 
timbering,  but  lack  of  railroad  tacillttes  at  the  partic- 
ular locality,  retards  in  tbis  regard  the  development  ot 
the  section. 

Land: — Three  topographies:  three  soils;  three 
prices.  Along  the  Missouri  and  Grand  rivers  are  broad 
belts  of  alluvial  lands,  embracing  almost  one-third  ot 
the  county.  This  land  Is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  and  other  cereals.  Soil  la  Inex- 
haustible, known  to  be  In  some  places  Ofty  feet  tblck. 
Generally  It  contains  sand  In  desirable  proportion  anA 
PhQtoi  <■  ^eadiitg:  OftrM  Oomty  farm  FMtr*. 
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aelts  at  (SB  «n  acre.  A  small  acreage  lacking  aand  and  therefore  lesa  productive, 
may  be  bought  at  (40  an  acre,  SomethlDs  over  one^lrd  of  the  county  Is  em- 
braced la  the  character  of  laud  which  Is  next  encountered  trom  the  rivers.  It 
Ib  land  of  slit  formation,  porous  to  great  depths  and  sustaintng  a  top  soil  of 
splendid  fertility.  This  upland,  together  with  100,000  acres  of  blacK  soil  prairte 
In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  county,  comprtsea  the  balance  of  the  county.  Its 
farms  are  finely  Improved  and  are  largely  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  live  stock. 
Carroll  county  embraces  690  square  miles  of  land  surface,  441.600  acres,  of  which 
371,073  acres  are  Included  In  Improved  farms.  Farms  number  3.693.  of  an  aver- 
age size  of  113.6  acres.  The  aggregate  valuation  of  the  farms  la,  according  to 
present  selling  price,  $12,769,029. 

Manufactubeb  : — Farm  wagons  and  buggies,  haying  machinery,  brick  and 
tiling  and  cigars  are  manufactured.  There  are  two  wagon  factoNes  which  sell 
well-built  lohs  throughout  Missouri  and  southern  Iowa,  Two  brick  and  tile  fac- 
tories employ  a  large  number  of  men  and  sell  tile  In  markets  adjoining  the  rivers 
of  the  State.    Creamery  products  are  made  In  a  small  way, 

Tbanspostation:— Wabash  mala  line,  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  crosses  the 
county  at  the  south  side;  Santa  Fe  parallels  the  Wabash;  and  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton A  Kansas  City  leaves  Carrollton  in  a  northerly  direction. 

ScHOots; — Public  school  system  of 
eminently  high  grade.  Norbome  and 
Carrollton  high  schools  are  approved 
by  the  State  University. 

Towns ;  — Carrollton.  county  seat, 
population,  3.854;  Norbome.  1,189;  De- 
Witt.  550;  Hale.  665:  Bosworth,  401; 
Tina,  368;  Wakenda,  329;  Bogard,  276. 
are  the  incorporated  towns. 

MiNEBAi.  Spbinqs: — Two  near  Car- 

"^llfn.  OATIIEBISQ  THE  OOLDEfJ  QRAIH, 

Newspapebs: — Carrollton:  Democrat,  Republican-Record ;  Norbome  Demo- 
crat, Leader,  JeSersonlan;  Tina  Herald;  Bosworth  Star-Sentinel ;  Hale  Hustler, 
Leader;  DeWitt  Farmers'  Herald;  Bogard  Dispatch. 
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TIMBER  and  natural  scenery  command  In  Carter  county.    Tbe  surface 
Is  mountalnouB,  at  one  time  covered  by  unbroken  forests  of  pine 
and  hardwoods.  County  Is  situated  second  above  the  Arkansas  border 
and  Is  the  fifth  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.    One  of  tbe  largest 
yellow  pine  mills  in  Missouri    is   located   at   Oraodlu.  witliln    tbe 
county.    Railroad  ties  of  wblte  oak  are  shipped  to  the  extent  of  350,000  a  year. 
Current  river,  flowing  soutb  through  center  of  county,  furnisbes  tie  transporta- 
tion, and  gives  rise  to  Carter's  Just  claim  to  plcturesquenees.    Club  houses  are 
located  along  this  stream.    Fishing,  hunting,  cave  es- 

_         _  ploring,  boating  and  bathing  attract  summer  camping 

parties.  Commercial  orcharding  U  to  come.  One  orcb- 
ard  at  Hunter  has  two  hundred  and  fltty  acres,  and  one 
at  Elslnore  a  hundred. 

Population; — Wblte,  6,702;  colored,  4;  American 
bom,  G,651;  foreign  born,  SE;  total,  6,706  Farm  homes 
owned,  373;  rented,  1&2;  other  homes  owned,  216; 
rented,  514;  total  families,  1.S85. 

Finance; — County  tax,  45  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax,  from  30  cents  to  11.35;  assessed 
valuation,  tl.64S,4S3;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  of 
actual  value,  improved  lands,  40;  wild  lands  are  as- 
sessed at  11.25  an  acre:  no  county  debt;  no  township 
debt. 

Timbeb:— Mainly  pine,  white  oak,  black  oak,  hick- 
ory. Pine  lands  cut  an  average  of  4,000  feet  per  acre. 
They  are  largely  cut  over.  There  are  ten  sawmills, 
largest  at  Grandin, 

Minerals: — Iron  ore  exists  in  eastern  and  western 
border  strips  of  six  miles  width  east.  Near  Elsinor, 
Cbilton  and  McDonald  it  is  most  evident.  Lead  and 
copper  traces  have  been  found. 

Land: — County  area,  500  square  miles,  equal  to 
320,000  acres,  of  which  22,873  acres  are  cultivated. 
Number  of  farms,  554,  average  size,  llS.7  acres.  In- 
cluding land  of  various  characters.  Actual  aggregate 
valae.  11,793,969.  Surface  embraces  three  distinct  types 
fftohM  IH  iaBMne.-   oa  Ourrml  JUetr;  7«llo»  PUm  MOIt  at  Ormidlm. 
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of-lftnd:  flrat.  hill  land,  In 
many  places  mountainous; 
second,  flat  woo  da;  tbird, 
river  and  creek  bottoms. 
Of  tho  flrat  cIbbs  seventy- 
flve  per  cent  U  rocky.  It  is 
estimated  that  wore  than 
one-half  of  entire  county  ts 
thus  too  rough  for  the 
plow.  Soil  is  clay.  Eighty- 
seven  thousand  acres  of 
this  land  sold  within  the 
past  year  for  %1  an  acre, 
pine  timber  having  been 
removed.  Much  of  It  may 
be  had  at  25  cents  an  acre. 
It  Is  adapted  to  fruit  tree 
growth.  Hills  are  less 
steep  In  eastern  part  of 
county,  growing  larger  to  the  northwest.  Second  division  Includes  one  hundr«d 
square  miles  of  high  flat  pine  woodland  around  Hunter;  wheat  and  hay  land. 
Thirdly,  the  river  bottom  land  Is  black  loam,  com  soil.  Here  are  found  the 
farms,  worth  flO  to  fl5  an  acre,  wben  improved;  unimproved,  iZ  an  acre.  Farm 
Improvements  are  best  near  Van  Buren  and  Hunter.  Cleared  land  within  one 
mile  of  Van  Buren  may  be  bought  for  |10.    It  la  In  good  state  of  cultivation. 

Manufactobies  ; — At  Grandln,  a  lumber  company  operates  a  milt  with  S8&,- 
000  feet  sawing  and  200,000  feet  dally  planing  capacity;  1,211  men  employed  In 
woods  and  various  mill  departments;  annual  production,  75,000,000  feet;  110,000 
acres  uncut  land;  14  drying  sheds;  40  acres  piled  with  stock  lumber;  electric 
lights,  hospital,  hotel,  store,  library,  depot,  sixty  miles  company  telephone.  Van 
Buren  has  two  small  sawmills  and  grist  mill;  Elslnore  a  sawmill. 

Tbanspobtatiok : — St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  Southeastern,  11.80;  Frisco  (Cur- 
rent river  route),  35.67  miles  taxed  road. 

CatmcBEs:^-Grandln  has  Baptist,  Methodist,  Congregational,  Unitarian  and 
Catholic;  Van  Buren,  Baptist  and  Methodist.  Elslnore,  two  church  organizations. 

Chubches: — Grandln  has  Baptist,  Metho- 
dist, Congregational,  Unitarian  and  Catholic; 
Van  Buren.  Baptist  and  Methodist.  Elslnore. 
two  church  organizations. 

Fishing  ark  Hunting: — Two  permanent 
club  houses  have  been  erected  upon  Current 
river.  One  of  these  places  Is  open  the  year 
'round,  proving  Carter  county  both  a  summer 
and  a  winter  resort  A  number  of  caves  filled 
with  Missouri  onyx  are  found  along  Current 
river.  Bass,  salmon  and  game  fish  of  other 
kinds  are  gigged  and  hook^caught  from  clear 
water  of  Current  river.  Deer,  wild  turkeys, 
and  small  game  killed  In  mountains. 

Towns; — Grandln,  purely  a  sawmill  town, 
entire  population  employed  In  local  mill.  Van 
Buren,  county  seat,  situated  in  Current  river 
valley,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  high  moun- 
tains. Is  farming  center;  Elslnore,  sawmill 
town  and  fruit  market;  Hunter,  Junction  for 
railroads. 

Newspapebs: — Van  Buren  Current  Local.  shavinc 


CASS  la  great  in  the  production  ot  corn  and  hay,  in  cattle,  horaeB,  mules 
and  hogs.  Its  proximity  to  Kansas  City  makes  it  also  prominent  In 
dairying.  Commercially  It  la  a  double-centered  county.  Pleasant 
Hill,  towards  the  northeastern  part  of  Cass  county,  la  the  largest 
town,  draws  from  a  large  territory  and  has  important  commercial 
Intereets  among  which  Is  a  nursery  and  greenhouse,  one  of  the  most  extensive  In 
Missouri.  At  the  center  ol  the  county  is  Harrisonvllle.  county  seat,  almost  as 
large  as  Pleasant  Hill,  with  the  advantages  of  a  flrat  clasa  railroad  center.  Rail- 
roads approach  this  city  from  eight  different  dlrectiona.  Cass  la  twenty  miles 
south  ot  Kansas  City,  and  Is  upon  the  Kanaaa  line.  Corn  and  cattle  products 
amount  annually  to  more  than  $1,000  tor  every  farm  in  the  county.  Com  prod- 
uct exceeds  the  two  million  dollar  mark,  and  there  are  more  than  one  and 
one-third  million  dollara  worth  of  cattle.  Horses  and  mulea  also  rise  above  tbe 
million  dollar  mark.  County  embraces  6S8  square  miles  ot  land  aurface,  mostly 
undulating  prairie. 

Population: — White,  23,044;  colored,  592;  American  horn.  23.229;  foreign 
born,  407;  total.  23,636.  Farm  homes  owned,  2,007;  rented,  1,164;  other  homes 
owned,  1,293:  rented,  S33;  total  families,  5,297. 

Finance: — County  t&x,  30  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax  from  20  cents  to  $1.70,  *T- 
erage,  46  cents;  total  aaaesaed  valuation,  (9.735,198;  as- 
sessed valuation  is  estimated  at  one-third  tbe  actual 
valuation.  County  debt,  $570,000;  township  debt, 
1364,000. 

TiMBEs:— Timber  was  confined  to  the  streams.  It 
consisted  of  oak,  elm,  walnut,  hickory,  sycamore.  Com- 
mercial timber  exhausted. 

MmERALs: — At  Crelghton,  In  the  south  central  part 
of  tbe  county,  a  coal  mine  was  opened  In  1896  and 
mined  one  thousand  tons  tbat  year.  The  output  grad- 
ually Increased  until  1900  when,  because  of  refusal  to 
iply  wltb  State  regulations,  the  mine  was  ordered 
closed.  The  quality  of  product  is  good.  Shaft  ts  156 
feet  deep.  A  tram  road  bait  a  mile  In  length  connects 
it  with  railroads.  Clays  ot  various  compositions  are 
found  throughout  the  county,  and  limestone  of  a  good 
quality  Is  quarried  on  a  small  scale. 

Land:— The  acreage  ot  the  county  Is  440,320,  ot 
whlcb  363,474  acres  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
There  are  3.225  farms  of  an  average  size  of  127.7  acres. 
According  to  present  selling  prices,  farm  lands  would 
aggregate  a  valuation  of  $13,767,132.  These  fanne  are 
devoted  to  live  stock  raising  and  cereal  growing.  Tbe 
soli  is  generally  a  limestone  shale  clay  of  dark  color 
and  splendid  fertility.     As  a  whole  the  county  topo- 
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grapbtcally  Is  one  gently 
rolling  prairie,  with  small 
streama  Intersecting  at  in- 
frequent Intervals.  Farms 
are  well  Improved  with  good 
fencing,  large  stock  barna, 
windmill  wells  and  comfort- 
able dwellings.  These  ma; 
be  bought  at  f40  to  (50  an 
acre.  The  broken,  atream- 
borderlng  land  is  available 
at  f30  an  acre. 

Manufactures: —  These 
are  of  local  importance  only. 
Brich  and  flour  are  chief, 
manufactured  at  the  princi- 
pal towns. 

Trasspobtation  ; — ^These 
facilities  are  excellent,  af- 
fording train  service  Into 
Kansas  City  at  every  hour 
of  the  day.  Through  service 
Is  bad  also  to  St.  Louis. 
Railroads,  centering  In  the 
county  are  Missouri  Pacific, 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  Kansas  City  Southern,  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 
Kansas  Cltj',  Clinton  &  Springfield,  main  lines  and  various  branches. 

Schools: — There  are  three  high  schools,  one  at  Harrlsonvllle,  Pleasant 
Hill  and  Belton. 

Towns:— Pleasant  Hill,  population  2,002;  Harrlsonvllle.  population  1.844. 
county  seat;  and  Belton,  population  l.OOS,  are  the  largest  towns,  supported  by 
live  stock,  farming,  railroads  and  manufacturing.  Garden  City,  population  574; 
Drexel,  453;  Blast  Lynne.  353;  Creigbton.  360;  Arcble,  285;  Freeman,  260;  Ray- 
more,  271;  Gunn  City.  147;  Westllne,  131;  Peculiar,  104,  are  the  Incorporated 
towns.    Each  is  the  trading  point  and  livestock  center  of  Its  respective  locality. 

NEWiii'APERa : — Harrlsonville:  Cass  County  Democrat,  Helort,  Cass  County 
Leader.  Cass  News;  Pleasant  Hill:  Local,  Times;  Belton  Herald;  Garden  City: 
The  Garrten  City  Views.  Enterprise;  Drexel  Star;  Crelghton  News. 


CBDAR  COUNTY'S  IWK  CROP 


CBDAR  is  the  second  county  east  of  Kansas  and  the  tourtb  north  o( 
Arkansas.  It  Ilea  upon  the  northern  slope  of  ttie  Ozark  mountaine, 
although  Its  surface  la  seldom  mountainous.  The  county  is  a  larm 
plat.  Of  ite  317,440  acres,  185,840  are  in  cultivation.  Corn,  wheat, 
oata,  timothy,  blue  grass,  red  and  white  clover,  vegetables,  apples, 
Btrawberrles,  and  live  stock  are  the  products  of  (arms,  Surplus  farm  products 
amount  to  three  and  one-half  million  dollars  a  year,  more  than  f200  tor  each 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  county.  A  special  feature  of  Cedar  la  ita  water- 
ing places.  Eldorado  Springs.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  has  a 
population  of  2,137,  and  Is  the  home  of  as  many  more  people  during  the  warm 
r  months. 

Population: — White,  16.878:    colored,  *5;   American  born,  16,TE<>;    foreign 
born,  167;    toUl,  16,923.     Farm  homes  owned,  1,880; 
1.  916;  other  homes  owned,  468;  rented.  411;  total 
families,   3,675.    The   principal   foreign   population   Is 
German,  in  vicinity  of  Jerleo  Springs. 

i.vAScE; — County  lai,  E5  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax,  from  ten  cents  to  SI. 25; 
average.  50  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  t3,S4T,753; 
assessed  valuation  per  cent  ot  actual  value,  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds;  no  county  debt;  no  township  debt. 

Timiifr: — Originally  oak.  hickory,  sycamore,  wal- 
t,  maple,  aah  and  pecan  grew  upon  three-flfths  of  the 
county  surface.  Two-thirds  ot  entire  acreage  of  county 
V  timber  ridden.  On  flats  trees  were  smaller  than 
elsewhere.  In  bottoms  growth  was  one  to  three  feet 
through.  Large  tracts  no  more  exist;  largest  are  In 
north  end.  In  extent  2,000  to  3,000  acres.  Hardwood 
lumber,  Jl  to  (1,5?  per  hundred:  cordwood,  (1.50. 

MiNKHALs:— Coal  Is  found  near  Jerleo,  Eldorado 
Springs.  Caplinger  Mills  and  Claud.  Seventy-five  men 
are  employed  p.:rlodicaHy.  Iron  traces  are  not  worked. 
Clays  ot  all  types  are  used  only  locally. 

Land:— County  area.  496  square  miles;  Improved 
farms,  2.7G5;  average  size,  101  acres;  estimated  actual 
value.  (4,301,936.  Surface  is  widely  diversified,  ofttlmes 
level,  aometlmea  rough  and  precipitous  along  streams, 
but  little  mountainous.  Big  Sac  river,  Little  Sac,  Ce- 
dar, Bear,  and  Horae  crfteks  traverse  county  and  define 
broad,  fertile  valleys,  bounded  with  bluffs.  East  side  ot 
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county  iB  broken,  with  the  hills  reaching  200  feet  nbove  valleya  adjacent.  Up- 
lands therein  are  of  deep  red  clay  soil  adapted  beat  to  wbeat.  This  character  of 
country  extends  to  the  north  and  northeast,  where  it  la  more  broken.  Western 
one-fourth  is  largely  gently  rolling  prairie.  In  addition  to  tbla,  there  Is  a 
small  prairie  east  of  Eldorado.  Prai- 
rie sol)  varies  In  color  from  deep 
black  to  ashy  and  red.  Farms  are 
well  Improved,  Prices  range  as  fol- 
lows: Beat  improved  farms.  Includ- 
ing bottom  farms,  prairie  farms  and 
leveleat  hilt  farms  of  red  soil, 
amounting  to  three-elghtha  of  county, 
%25  to  t35  an  acre;  one-eighth  of 
same,  (35  to  (40,  Uplands,  embrac- 
ing three-eighths  addition,  (15  to  (2a 
an  acre;  bluff  land,  timbered  and  un- 
improved, embracing  one-eighth,  (5 
to  (15  an  acre. 

MANuFACTUBEn  PRODUCTS; — Flour, 
tiling,  axe  handles,  brooms,  are  made 
in  guantitiea  equal  to  local  demand. 
Flouring  mills  are  located  at  Jerico, 
Stockton,  Eldorado,  and  Caplinger. 
Transpobtation:— Missouri,  Kan- 
sas A  Texas  railroad  touches  north- 
west corner,  at  Eldorado  Springs,  having  two  miles  of  track  within  county.  A 
road  is  proposed  thence  to  Stockton.  There  are  fifteen  steel  wagon  bridges  in 
county. 

Schools: — Six  to  nine  months  in  each  of  eighty-seven  school  districts.  High 
schools  at  Eldorado  and  Stockton. 

Spbixob  abd  Caves:— Cedar  is  noted  for  its 
springs  and  caves  of  large  size  and  unusual  beauty. 
Eldorado  Springs,  with 
a  population  of  1,543  is 
builded  upon  patronage 
attracted  by  the  heal- 
ing properties  of  several 
springs  at  that  point. 
Here  is  located  a  park, 
the  resort  of  two  thou- 
sand people  each  sum- 
mer.      Stockton,    county 

seat,  is  situated  above  a  great  cave,  from  which 
flows  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  clear,  cool  water. 
Jerico  Springs,  Arnica  Springs,  Cedar  Springs  and 
Sulphur  Springs  near  Caplinger  Mills,  are  also  fav- 
orite watering  places  of  lesser  magnitude, 

Fiaiii.Na: — Good  fishing  Is  afforded  at  each  of 
the  Springs,  Giving  is  a  favorite  pastime,  Bass, 
catfish,  trout  and  Jacksalmon  are  caught, 

Newspapebb; — Stockton  Republican,  Journal; 
Jerico  Optic;  Eldorado  Springs  Sun,  News, 


I   CEO  A  a   COUNTY    SAMPLE. 


UNEXCELLED  in  fertility,  Charlton  county  givea  its  life  and  useful- 
ness to  stock  raising  and  genetal  farming.  The  county  is  bounded 
on  the  soutb  by  Ibe  Missouri  river  and  by  the  Charlton  on  the  west. 
Its  live  stock  surplus  attains  the  elevation  of  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  a  year,  and  In  addition  to  feeding  this  large  amount  of 
live  stock,  more  than  two  million  dollars  worth  of  corn  and  bay  are  sold.  Dls- 
tlnctlva  productions  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  county  are  tobacco, 
sugar  cane,  and  potatoes.  Small  sorghum  molasses  mills  and  creameries  are 
found  throughout  the  county.  The  physical  area  is  740  square  miles,  equivalent 
to  473,600  acres.  In  cultivation  are  350,567  acres.  Farms  number  3,805,  with 
an  average  acreage  of  11.3.4.  worth,  by  actual  present  price  figures,  19,513,228. 
Blue  grass  Is  native  to  all  soils. 

Popitlation:— White,  23,580;  colored,  3,216;   American  born,  25,830;   foreign 
born,  99G;  total,  26,826.     Farm  homes  owned,  2,519;  rented,  1.247;  other  homes 
owned,  916;   rented,  808;   total  families,  5,490, 

Finance: — County  tax,  40  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation:  school  tax,  from  seven  cents  to  SI. 25; 
average.  45  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  (9,362,042; 
assessment  based  upon  40  i^r  cent  valuation;  no  county 
debt;  no  township  debt. 

Tisiukh: — Formerly  all  varieties  of  oak,  walnut, 
mulberry,  hickory,  ash,  linden,  hackberry,  cottonwood, 
sycamore,  and  maple  were  found.  One-tenth  of  the  land 
was  of  scrub  oak  covering  In  this  respect,  and  the  bal- 
ance bore  large  growth  timbers,  especially  so  in  the 
bottoms.  Timber  originally  covered  slightly  more  than 
one-half  of  the  land  acreage.  One-half  of  this  amount 
has  been  clean-cut  and  put  into  cultivable  shape;  the 
remainder  yet  remains  timbered  with  part  of  the  larg- 
trees  removed  There  Is  yet  considerable  tim- 
ber of  commercial  si/e 

MiNEr.ALs; — Coal  mines  are  now,  as  for  many 
years,  worked  only  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
to  supply  the  local  demand  At  Salisbury,  at  a  •■■-■:;  o; 
150  feet,  coal  Is  found  A  vein  near  the  surface  iB 
worked  In  a  small  way  at  Brunswick,  Indian  Grove, 
Guthrldge  Mills,  KeyteBvllle,  Newcomer,  and  Salisbury. 
n  la  from  18  to  42  inches  thick. 
Land: — All  the  various  land  lays  are  presented, 
from  high  rolling  prairie  to  low  overflow  bottom.  One- 
half  of  the  county  lying  In  the  north  side  is  high  rolling 
prairie  and  readily  sells  at  |60  an  acre.    The  soil  Is  a 

Sal  Bm.Uh  AmwII  ind  hU  old  kama;  Ploieliis  bf  SIMM, 
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deep,  black  vegetable  loam  of  Qae  fertility.  In  depth  it  averages  32  iDchee.  Mucb 
of  tills  land  is  pastured  and  as  a  result  has  long  ago  become  substantially  set  in 
blue  grass,  which  Is  indigenous.  The  Missouri  river  hottome  embrace  an  acreage 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  county's  area.  Usually  the  land  is  above  overflow.  The 
soil  Is  that  alluvium  which  leads  the  world  In  cereal  production.  Bottom  farms 
sell  at  iSO  an  acre.  Northwest  from  Keytesvllle  to  the  county  line  lies  a  brown 
loam  80II  of  loess  char- 
acter, wherein  fruit, 
hay  and  wheat  arc 
grown  to  eminent  ad- 
vantage. It  Is  rolling. 
was  originally  timljereii 
and  sells  at  140  an  acre. 
One-tenth  of  the  county 
Is  scrub  oak  land,  worth 
J25  to  130  an  acre. 
Lastly,  there  Is  a  one- 
tenth  portion  of  un- 
drained  creek  trottoms 
which  may  be  had  at 
$15  lo  $20  an  acre.  Won- 
ders have  been  worked 
with  some  of  this  land 
drained. 

Ma  n  u  pactobies  :  — Flour- 
ing mills,  tiling  plant,  sorghum 
mills,  and  small  creameries  consti- 
tute the  manufactories.    Tbi 
Ing  factory  Is  located  at  Brunswick.  Clay 
ot  iplendld  properties  (or  this  purpose 
found  here.    The  product  findB  sale  in  Missouri 
markets,  Including  a  local  market  of  considerable 
extent. 

Tbahsportatios  : — Three  main  railroads;  Wab 
Burlington  and  Santa  F> 

trunk  line  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago;  Wabaab  operai- 
main  Kansas  Clty-St.  Louis,  and  Omaha-St.  Louis  lines  through 
the  south  and  west  parts  of  Charlton  county.    The  Burlington.  Kansas  City 
Chicago,  crosses  the  northwest  corner. 

FiSUiNo: — Grand  river.  Charlton 
river  and  the  Missouri  afford  flahlng. 
There  Is  alBO  a  lake  near  Sumner,  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  county 
which  la  the  resort  of  many  camping 
parties  in  summer. 

Towns:  ■ — Brunawlck,  population 
1,403,1s  Junction  of  the  Wabash  lines; 
Salisbury,  population  1,647,  Is  termi- 
nal for  a  branch  line  oonnecling  Glas- 
gow with  the  main  line  Wabash ; 
Keytesvllle.  X,127,  is  the  county  seat; 
Triplett,  342;  Mendon,  252;  Dalton. 
223;  Cunningham,  160;  and  Sumner 
are  the  leading  towns,  all  supported  In 
the  main  by  live  stock  and  general 
agriculture,  ~ 

NcwBPAPEBs:— Brunawlck     Bruns-  poultbt  baibiho  11 

wicker;    Keytesvllle   Courier,    Signal;    Mendon   Citizen;    Salisbury   Democrat; 

Sallebury  PresB-Spectator;  Triplet!  Tribune;  Sumner  Star. 


CHRISTIAN  Ib  situated  In  the  Ozark  mountains  ot  southwest  Missouri, 
ten  miles  south  of  Springfleld.  Its  surface  in  the  north  and  west 
comprises  considerable  plateau  land,  high  laying  and  level,  and  else- 
where is  characterized  by  deep  mountain  Rorses  and  corresponding 
cliffs.  Proximity  to  market  and  the  advantages  ot  a  railroad  have 
made  timber  resources  count  for  considerable  In  the  past.  And  the  same  forces 
are  now  developing  the  county  In  Chat  to  which  soil  and  climate  are  best 
suited,  namely,  fruit  growing.  Mineral  deposits  of  the  county  are  of  conse- 
quence. Lead  and  zinc  mines  are  operated  near  Ozark,  county  seat,  and  location 
of  a  mineral  reduction  plant.  Mineral  waters  are  here  meritorious.  Springs 
are  located  at  Reno  and  Baudevle.  Farms  of  the  county  are  estimated  to  be 
worth,  according  to  present  market  price,  (3,112,266.  They  number  2,648,  ot  an 
average  size  of  97.6  acres.  County  contains  656  square  miles,  355. S40  acres,  ot 
which  149,140  acres  are  in  cultivation.  Last  year  sur- 
plus products  amounted  to  fl,000  for  each  farm.  All 
grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  this  latitude  are  raised. 
Totiacco,  strawberries,  and  tomatoes  are  ot  the  fancy,  as 
distinguished  from  staple,  production.  Railroad  ties 
have  long  supplied  ready  money  to  farmers  who  choose 
to  employ  otherwise  idle  time. 

Population:— White,  16,822;  colored,  117;  Ameri- 
can born.  16.522;  foreign  born,  417;  total,  16,939.  Farm 
homes  owned,  2,050;  rented,  645;  other  homes  owned, 
338;  rented,  422;  total  families,  3,465. 

Finance: — County  tax,  40  cents;  school  tai,  aver- 
age, 64  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  (3,315,010;  as- 
sessed valuation  per  cent  of  actual  valuation,  aixty-slx 
and  two-thirds;  county  debt,  (28,450;  no  township  debt. 
Timber: — Originally  there  was  an  unbroken  forest 
of  white  oak.  black  oak,  post  oak.  black-jack,  and  a  few 
other  species,  but  easily  accessible  commercial  growth 
has  been  removed.  Acreage  timbered  Is  206.700.  moat 
of  which  is  second,  small  growth.  In  eastern  and  south- 
ern sections,  however,  are  white  oak  and  black  oak  ot 
marketable  size.  Creek  blutts  are  often  crowned  with 
cedar  thickets,  timbers  of  fence-post  size. 

MiNERALs;^ — One-fifth  ot  county  shows  mineral  pros- 
pects, but  a  comparatively  smalt  portion  has  been  devel- 
oped. Lead  and  zinc  are  mined  at  Ozark.  One  mine 
output  for  last  year  was  180  tons  of  lead.  Iron  evi- 
dences are  abundant;  no  active  mines.  Fire  and 
A  OtHfllon  Oornilf  Govt,  Msr  Owai*, 
»■ 
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soils  conaial  of  clay  loara  of  varying  depths  underlaid  by  a  bright  red  clay  sub- 
soil. Creek  and  river  bottom  lands  are  of  a  deep,  sandy  loam  soil,  rich  in  or- 
ganic matter  and  will  support  annual  grain  cropa  for  years  wltbout  use  of  fer- 
tilizers- Uplands  are  fertile  according  to  depth  of  soil.  In  west  end  there  ia 
land  very  valuable  for  general  agricultural  purposes;  also  In  Tlcinity  of  NIxa 
and  between  that  town  and  Higblandville.  Southern  and  extreme  eastern  parts 
are  more  broken;  some  level  or  undulating  land  is  found  in  central  eastern 
part.  All  upland  soils  are  gravel-laden  and  in  places  very  stony.  Grain  and 
grass  thrive.  Large  areas  of  upland  soils  seem  well  adapted  to  tobacco  growing. 
Price  of  lands  range  from  |5  to  fBO  an  acre.  Maximum  price  ia  paid  for  beet 
bottoms,  wbich  range  from  $30  to  (50,  depending  upon  situation  with  reference 
to  market.  Table  lands  in  west  end  between  Ozark  and  Sparta,  In  central  dis- 
trict, and  the  prairie  near  Nixa,  are  priced  at  (25  to  (35-  Beat  ridge  lands,  im- 
proved, are  selling  at  t^O  to  $25.  Hill  lands,  improved,  |S  to  (IS.  Unimproved 
land  sells  at  (3  to  (16,  depending  upon  timber  growth  or  soli. 

TRANaroBTATioNi— St.    I»uls    &    San 
]  Franscisco  main  line  croaaes  northwest 
ner.    Chad  wick    branch    opens   center 
ll  of  county. 

MixEBAL  Spbinqs: — At  Reno  and  Bau- 

'  devle.   in  south  part  of  county.     These 

waters  possess  medicinal  properties  and 

the  towns  are  popular  local  resorts.  Pish- 

and  hunting  are  additional  attractions  of 

CHBIHTIAN    COL'NTV    FARM    SCENE.  these   vlcinitieB. 

Tow.Ns: — Ozark,  county  .^at,  population  830,  has  two  flouring  ir  ills,  can- 
ning factory  and  mineral  reduction  works.  Billings,  population  702.  flouring 
mill,  grain  elevator,  canning  factory,  creamery,  and  iron  foundry;  center  of  fruit 
and  dairying  region.  Sparta,  300.  flouring  mill,  and  farming  center.  Nixa,  Chad- 
wick,  Kenton,  Riverdale,  GrifRn,  HIghlandvllle,  McCracken,  and  Clever. 

Newspapehs;— Ozark  Democrat;  Christian  County  Republican;  Sparta 
Leader;  Billings  Times.  Post;  Nixa  News. 


TIMBER  and  natural  scenery  command  in  Carter  county.    The  enrtace 
Is  mountainous,  at  one  time  covered  by  unbroken  tareets  of  pine 
and  hardwoods.  County  le  situated  second  above  tbe  Arkansas  border 
and  Is  the  fifth  west  o(  the  Mississippi  river.    One  of  the  largest 
yellow  pine  mills  in  Missouri    Is   located   at   Grandln,  within   the 
county.    Railroad  ties  of  white  oak  are  shipped  to  the  extent  of  360.000  a  year. 
Current  river,  flowing  south  through  center  of  county,  furnishes  tie  tran^rta- 
tlon,  and  gives  rise  to  Carter's  Just  claim  to  plcturesqueness.    Club  houses  are 
located  along  this  stream.    Fishing,  hunting,  cave  ex- 
ploring, boating  and  bathing  attract  summer  camping 
parties.    Commercial  orcharding  is  to  come.    One  orch- 
,t  Hunter  has  two  hundred  and  Qtty  acres,  and  one 
at  Elsinore  a  hundred. 

PoFULATiONi^Whtte,  6,702;  colored,  4;  American 
born,  6,651;  foreign  bom,  56;  total,  6,706  Farm  homes 
owned,  373;  rented,  182;  other  homes  owned,  216; 
rented,  514;  total  families,  1,285. 

lNce: — County  tax,  45  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax,  from  30  cents  to  11.35;  assessed 
valuation,  tl,64S,4S3;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  of 
actual  value,  improved  lands,  40;  wild  lands  are  as- 
t  J1.25  an  acre;  no  county  debt;  no  township 
debt. 

Timbeb: —Mainly  pine,  white  oak,  black  oak,  hick- 

f.    Pine  lands  cut  an  average  of  4,000  feet  per  acre. 

They  are  largely  cut  over.     There  are  ten  sawmills, 

■gest  at  Grandln. 

Minekalb:— Iron  ore  exlata  In  eastern  and  western 

border  strips  of  six  mites  width  east.     Near  Elslnor, 

Chilton  and  McDonald  It  Is  most  evident.     Lead  and 

copper  traces  have  been  found. 

Land:^ — Counfy  area,  500  square  miles,  equal  to 
320,000  acres,  of  which  22,873  acres  are  cultivated. 
Number  of  farms,  554,  average  size,  115.7  acres.  In- 
cluding land  of  various  characters.  Actual  aggregate 
value,  11,793,969.    Surface  embraces  three  distinct  types 
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of  land:  tint,  hill  land.  In 
man;  places  mountalnoua; 
second,  flatwoods;  tbird, 
rlTer  and  creek  bottoms. 
Of  tho  first  clagB  seventy- 
five  i>er  cent  Is  rocky.  It  1b 
estimated  that  more  than 
one-half  of  entire  county  Is 
thus  too  rough  for  the 
plow.  Soil  Is  clay.  Eighty- 
seven  thousand  acres  of 
this  land  sold  within  the 
past  year  for  tl  an  acre, 
pine  timber  having  been 
removed.  Much  of  it  may 
be  bad  at  26  cents  an  acre. 
It  is  adapted  to  fruit  tree 
growth.  Hills  are  less 
steep  In  eastern  part  of 
county,  growing  larger  to  tbe  northwest.  Second  division  Includes  one  hundred 
square  miles  of  hlgb  fiat  pine  woodland  around  Hunter;  wheat  and  bay  land. 
Thirdly,  the  river  bottom  land  Is  black  loam,  com  soil.  Here  are  found  the 
farms,  worth  |10  to  |16  an  acre,  when  Improved;  unimproved,  |5  an  acre.  Farm 
Improvements  are  best  near  Van  Buren  and  Hunter.  Cleared  land  within  one 
mile  of  Van  Buren  may  be  bought  for  |10.    It  Is  In  good  state  of  cultivation. 

MaI4ufactobies: — At  Qrandin,  a  lumber  company  operates  a  mill  with  2SB,- 
000  feet  sawlne  and  200,000  feet  dally  planing  capacity;  1,211  men  employed  In 
woods  and  various  mill  departments;  annual  production,  76,000,000  feet;  110,000 
acres  uncut  land;  14  drying  sheds;  40  acres  piled  with  stock  lumber;  electric 
lights,  hospital,  hotel,  store,  library,  depot,  slity  miles  company  telephone.  Van 
Buren  has  two  small  sawmills  and  grist  mill;  Elslnore  a  sawmill. 

Tbanspobtation : — St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  Southeastern.  11. SO;  Frisco  (Cur- 
rent river  route),  36.67  miles  taxed  road. 

Chubches: — Grandin  has  Baptist,  Methodist.  Congregational.  Unitarian  and 


Catholic;  Van  Buren,  Baptist  and  Methodist.  Blsii 

Crubches: — Grandin  has  Baptist,  Metho- 
dist, Congregational.  Unitarian  and  Catholic; 
Van  Buren,  Baptist  and  Methodist.  Elslnore, 
two  church  organizations. 

Fishing  and  Hu.vtino: — Two  permanent 
club  houses  have  been  erected  upon  Current 
river.  One  of  these  places  is  open  the  year 
'round,  proving  Carter  county  both  a  oummer 
and  a  winter  resort.  A  number  of  caves  filled 
with  Missouri  onyx  are  found  along  Current 
river.  Baes,  salmon  and  game  fish  of  other 
kinds  are  gigged  and  book-caught  from  clear 
water  of  Current  river.  Deer,  wild  turkeys, 
and  small  game  killed  In  mountains. 

Towns: — Grandin,  purely  a  sawmill  town, 
entire  population  employed  In  local  mill.  Van 
Buren,  county  seat,  situated  In  Current  river 
valley,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  high  moun- 
tains. U  farming  center;  Elslnore.  sawmill 
town  and  fruit  market;  Hunter,  junction  tor 
railroads. 

Newspapers;— Van  Buren  Current  Local. 
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CASS  Is  great  in  the  production  of  corn  and  hay.  In  cattle,  horBes,  mulea 
and  hogs.  Its  proximity  to  Kansas  City  makes  It  also  prominent  In 
dairying.  Com merd ally  U  la  a  double-centered  county.  Pleaaant 
Hill,  towards  the  northeastern  part  of  Cass  county.  Is  tbe  largest 
town,  draws  from  a  large  territory  and  has  Important  commercial 
Interests  among  which  <s  a  nursery  and  greenhouse,  one  of  the  most  extensive  In 
Mlasourl.  At  the  center  of  the  county  is  Harrlsonvllie,  county  seat,  almoat  as 
large  as  Pleasant  Hill,  with  the  advantages  of  a  first  class  railroad  center.  Rail- 
roads approach  this  city  from  eight  different  directions.  Caaa  Is  twenty  miles 
south  of  Kansas  City,  and  Is  upon  the  Kansas  line.  Corn  and  cattle  products 
amount  annually  to  more  than  fl.OOO  for  every  farm  In  tbe  county.  Com  prod- 
uct exceeds  tbe  two  million  dollar  mark,  and  there  are  more  than  one  and 
one-third  million  dollars  worth  of  cattle.  Horses  and  mules  also  rise  above  tbe 
million  dollar  mark.  County  embraces  6SS  square  miles  of  land  surface,  mostly 
undulating  prairie. 

Population: — White.  23,044;  colored,  592;  American  bom,  23,229;  toreign 
bom,  407;  total,  23,636.  Farm  homes  owned,  2,007;  rented,  1,164;  other  homes 
owned,  1,293;  rented,  833;  total  families,  5,297. 

Finance: — County  tai,  30  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tai  from  20  cents  to  11.70,  av- 
erage, 46  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  |9,73S,19S;  as- 
sessed valuation  Is  estimated  at  one-third  tbe  actusil 
valuation.  County  debt,  tS70,000;  township  debt, 
1364,000. 

Timber;— Timber  was  confined  to  the  streams.  It 
consisted  of  oak,  elm,  walnut,  hickory,  sycamore.  Com- 
mercial timber  exhausted. 

Minerals: — At  Crelgbton,  In  tbe  south  central  part 
of  the  county,  a  coal  mine  was  opened  in  1896  and 
mined  one  thousand  tons  that  year.  The  output  grad- 
ually Increased  until  1900  when,  because  of  refusal  to 
comply  with  State  regulatloaa,  tbe  mine  was  ordered 
closed.  The  quality  of  product  Is  good.  Shaft  is  156 
feet  deep.  A  tram  road  half  a  mite  In  length  connects 
It  with  railroads.  Clays  of  various  compositions  are 
found  throughout  the  county,  and  limestone  of  a  good 
quality  is  quarried  on  a  small  scale. 

Land: — The  acreage  of  the  county  Is  440,320,  of 
which  363,474  acres  are  In  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
There  are  3.225  farms  of  an  average  size  of  127.7  acres. 
According  to  present  selling  prices,  farm  lands  would 
aggregate  a  valuation  of  113,767,132.  These  farms  are 
devoted  to  live  stock  raising  and  cereal  growing.  Tbe 
soil  Is  generally  a  limestone  shale  clay  of  dark  color 
and  splendid  fertility.     As  a  whole  the  county  topo- 

StUogs  Oremhouie  at  Pleatant  Hill — m,BOO  Sguors  Faet  of  OlMi; 
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graphicallr  is  one  geatl]' 
rolling  pntlrle,  with  small 
Btreama  intersecting  at  In- 
frequeut  intervals.  Farms 
are  well  Improved  with  good 
fencing,  large  stoclt  barns, 
windmill  wells  and  comfort- 
able dwellings.  These  may 
be  bougbt  at  |40  to  J50  an 
acre.  The  broken,  stream- 
bordering  land  Is  available 
at  130  an  acre. 

Manufactures:  — These 
are  of  local  Importance  only. 
Brick  and  flour  are  chief, 
manufactured  at  the  princi- 
pal towns. 

Transpobtatios  :  —These 
facilities  are  eicellent,  af- 
fording train  service  Into 
Kansas  City  at  every  hour 
of  the  day.  Through  service 
Is  had  also  to  St.  Louis. 
Railroads,  centering  in  the 
county  are  Missouri  PaclQc, 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  Kansas  City  Southern,  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  SprlngQeld,  main  lines  and  various  branches. 

Schools: — There  are  three  high  schools,  one  at  Harrisonvllle,  Pleasant 
Hill  and  Belton. 

Towns: — Fleasant  Hill,  population  2,002;  HarrlBonviile,  population  1,844, 
county  seat;  and  Belton,  population  l.OOS,  are  the  largest  towns,  supported  by 
live  stock,  farming,  railroads  and  manufacturing.  Garden  City,  population  674; 
Drexel,  453;  East  Lynne,  353;  Creighton,  360;  Archie,  285;  Freeman,  260;  Ray- 
more,  271;  Gunn  City,  147;  Weatllne,  131;  Peculiar,  104,  are  the  Incorporated 
towns.    Each  is  the  trading  point  and  livestock  center  of  Its  respective  locality. 

Nkwsi'apebs: — Harrisonvllle:  Cass  County  Democrat,  Retort,  Cass  County 
Leader,  Cass  News;  Pleasant  Hill:  Local,  Times;  Belton  Herald;  Garden  City: 
The  Garilen  City  Views,  Enterprise;  Drexel  Star;  Creighton  News. 


CBDAR  COUNTY'S  IWW  CROP 


CEDAR  Is  the  second  county  east  of  Kansas  and  the  fourth  north  of 
Arkansas.  It  lies  upon  the  northern  stop«  of  the  Ozark  mountains, 
although  tts  Burtace  is  Beldom  mountainous.  The  county  is  a  farm 
plat.  Of  its  317,410  acres,  185,840  are  in  cultivation.  Corn,  wheat, 
oats,  timothy,  blue  grasB.  red  and  white  clover,  vegetables,  apples, 
strawberries,  and  lire  stock  are  the  products  of  farms.  Surplus  farm  products 
amount  to  three  and  one-half  million  dollars  a  year,  more  than  |200  tor  each 
man,  woman  and  child  In  the  county.  A  special  feature  of  Cedar  le  Its  water- 
ing places.  Eldorado  Springs,  la  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  has  a 
population  of  2,137,  and  Is  the  home  of  as  many  more  people  during  the  warm 
r  months. 

PoPULATiosi — White,  16,878:  colored,  45;  American  born,  16, 756;  foreign 
born,  1G7;  total,  16.923.  Farm  homes  owned.  1,880; 
rented,  916;  other  homes  owned,  468;  routed,  411;  total 
(amities,  3,676.  The  principal  foreign  population  is 
German,  In  vicinity  of  Jerlco  Springs. 

Finance:— County  tax.  66  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax,  from  ten  cents  to  11.26; 
average,  60  cents;  total  aasessed  valuation,  13,847,753; 
assessed  valuation  per  cent  of  actual  value,  sixty-six 
and  two-tbirda;  no  county  debt;  no  township  debt. 

Timdeb: — Originally  oak,  hickory,  sycamore,  wal- 
nut, maple,  ash  and  pecan  grew  upon  three-fifths  of  the 
county  surface.  Two-thirds  of  entire  acreage  of  county 
mber  ridden.  On  flats  trees  were  smaller  than 
elsewhere.  In  bottoms  growth  was  one  to  three  feet 
through.  Large  tracts  no  more  exist;  largest  are  in 
north  end,  in  extent  2,000  to  3,000  acres.  Hardwood 
lumtier,  (1  to  (1.59  per  hundred;  cordwood.  (1,50. 

MiNER.ALs: — Coal  Is  found    near   Jerlco,    Eldorado 
Springs,  Capllnger  Mills  and  Claud.     Seventy-flve  men 
e  employed  pirlodlcally.     Iron  tracea  are  not  worked. 
Clays  of  all  types  are  used  only  locally. 

Land; — County  area,  496  square  milea;  Improved 
farms,  2,765;  average  size,  101  acres;  estimated  actual 
value,  (4,301,936.  Surface  Is  widely  diverslfled,  ofttlmes 
level,  sometimes  rough  and  precipitous  along  streams. 
but  little  mountainous.  Big  Sac  river,  Little  Sac,  Ce- 
dar, Bear,  and  Horse  creeks  traverse  county  and  define 
broad,  fertile  valleys,  bounded  with  hlulfs.  East  side  of 
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-  county  Is  broken,  wlUi  tbe  hills  reselling  200  feet  above  Talleys  adjacent.  Up- 
lands tberaln  are  of  deep  red  day  soil  adapted  best  to  wheat  This  character  of 
country  extends  to  the  north  and  northeast,  where  It  Is  more  broken.  Western 
one-fourth  Is  largely  gently  rolling  prairie.  In  addition  to  this,  there  Is  a 
small  prairie  east  of  Eldorado.  Prai- 
rie soil  varies  in  color  from  deep 
black  to  ashy  and  red.  F^rms  are 
well  improved.  Prices  range  as  fol- 
lows: Best  improved  farms,  includ- 
ing bottom  farms,  prairie  farms  and 
levelest  hill  farms  of  red  soil, 
amounting  to  three-elghtbs  of  county, 
125  to  %25  an  acre;  one-eighth  of 
same.  f35  to  140.  Uplands,  embrac- 
ing three-eighths  addition,  tl5  to  |25 
an  acre;  blulT  land,  timbered  and  un- 
improved, embracing  one-elgbth,  |5 
to  tl6  an  acre. 

MANtJFACTTUBED  Pbooucts: — Flour, 
tiling,  axe  handles,  brooms,  are  made 
in  quantities  equal  to  local  demand. 
Flouring  mills  are  located  at  Jerlco, 
Stockton,  Eldorado,    and  Capllnger. 

Tbavspostation  : — Missouri,  Kan- 
SM  A  Texas  railroad  touches  north- 
west comer,  at  Eldorado  Springs,  having  two  miles  of  track  within  county.  A 
road  Is  proposed  thence  to  Stockton.    There  ar«  fifteen  steel  wagon  bridges  in 

Schools; — Six  to  nine  months  fn  each  of  eighty-seven  school  districts.  High 
schools  at  Eldorado  and  Stockton. 

Stkinos  and  Cavss:— Cedar  is  noted  for  its 
springs  and  caves  of  large  size  and  unusual  beauty. 
Eldorado  Springs,  with 
a  population  of  1,643  is 
bullded  upon  patronage 
attracted  by  the  heal- 
ing properties  of  several 
springe  at  that  point. 
Here  is  located  a  park, 
^  the  resort  of  two  thou- 
sand people  each  sum- 
mer. Stockton,  county  ooats  abc  honkt  makews. 
seat,  is  sltusted  above  a  great  cave,  from  which 
flows  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  clear,  cool  water. 
Jerlco  Springs,  Arnica  Springs,  Cedar  Springs  and 
Sulphur  Springs  near  Capllnger  Mills,  are  also  fav- 
orite watering  places  of  lesser  magnitude. 

FiBKiNo: — Good  fishing  Is  afforded  at  each  of 
the  Springs.  Qlgglag  is  a  favorite  pastime.  Bass, 
catflsh,  trout  and  lacksalmon  are  caught. 

Newspapebs: — Stockton  Republican,  Journal; 
Jerlco  Optic;  Eldorado  Springs  Sun,  News. 
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UNEXCELLED  in  terlllily,  Chariton  county  gives  its  iife  and  iiseful- 
nesB  to  stock  raising  and  general  farming.  The  county  la  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Miasour!  river  and  by  the  Charlton  on  the  west. 
Its  live  stock  aurplua  attalna  the  elevation  of  Four  milllona  ot  dol- 
lara  worth  a  year,  and  In  addition  to  feeding  this  large  amount  of 
nore  than  two  million  dollars  worth  of  corn  and  hay  are  sold.  DIb- 
iductlons  of  the  agricultural  department  of  (he  county  are  tobacco, 
and  potatoes.  Small  sorghum  molasses  mills  and  creameries  are 
found  throughout  the  county.  The  physical  area  is  740  square  miles,  equivalent 
to  473,600  acres.  In  cultlvalion  are  350,567  acres.  Farms  number  3,805,  with 
an  average  acreage  of  11S.4,  worth,  by  actual  present  price  figures,  19,613,228. 
Blue  grass  is  native  to  all  soils. 

Population:— White,  23,580;  colored,  3,246;  American  born,  25,830;  foreign 
born,  996;   total,  26,826.     Farm  homea  owned,  2,519;   rented,  1,247;   other  homes 
owned,  916;   rented,  808;  total  families.  5,490, 

Finance: — County  tax,  40  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax,  from  seven  cents  to  $1.2G; 
average,  45  cents;  total  assessed  valuation.  |9, 362,042; 
assessment  based  upon  40  per  cent  valuation;  no  county 
debt;  no  township  debt. 

Tiubeb: — Formerly  all  varieties  of  oah.  walnut, 
mulberry,  hickory,  ash,  linden,  hackberry.  cottonwood, 
sycamore,  and  maple  were  found.  One-tenth  ot  the  land 
was  ot  scrub  oak  coverinR  in  this  respect,  and  the  bal- 
ance bore  large  growth  timbers,  especially  so  In  the 
bottoms.  Timber  originally  covered  slightly  more  than 
one-halt  ot  the  land  acreage.  One-half  of  this  amount 
has  been  clean-cut  and  put  Into  cultivable  shape;  the 
remainder  yet  remains  timbered  with  part  of  the  larg- 
est size  trees  removed.  There  is  yet  considerable  tim- 
ber of  commercial  size. 

MiNEr.Ar.s:~CoaI  mines  are  now,  as  for  many 
years,  worked  only  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
to  supply  the  local  demand.  At  Salisbury,  at  a  -f -^"^  ot 
150  feet,  coal  is  found.  A  vein  near  the  surface  1» 
worked  In  a  small  way  at  Brunswick,  Indian  Grove, 
Guthridge  Mills,  KeytBsville,  Newcomer,  and  Salisbury. 
Vein  Is  from  IS  to  42  Inches  thick. 

Land: — All  the  various  land  lays  are  presented, 
from  high  rolling  prairie  to  low  overflow  bottom.    One- 
half  of  the  county  lying  in  the  north  side  la  high  rolling 
prairie  and  readily  sells  at  (60  an  acre.    The  soil  la  & 
Smith  Rumll  and  hi*  old  home;  PIvicing  bv  8l«am. 
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deep,  bl&ck  vegetable  loam  of  flne  fertility.  In  depth  It  averages  32  laches.  Much 
of  this  land  1b  pastured  aad  as  a  result  has  long  ago  l>ecome  substantially  set  in 
blue  grass,  which  Is  indigenous.  The  Missouri  river  bottoms  embrai^e  an  acreage 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  county's  area.  Usually  the  land  is  above  overflow.  The 
Boll  Is  that  alluvium  which  leads  the  world  in  cereal  produfillon.  Bottom  (arms 
Bell  at  }60  an  acre.  Northwest  from  Keytesvllle  to  the  county  line  lies  a  brown 
loam  soil  of  loess  char- 
grown  to  eminent  ad- 
vantage. It  is  rolling. 
was  orieinally  timbered 
and  sells  at  {40  an  acre. 
One-tenth  of  the  county 
Is  scrub  oak  land,  worth 
$25  to  $30  an  acre. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  one- 
tenth  portion  of  un- 
drained  creek  bottoms 
which  may  be  had  at 
(15  to  (20  an  acre.  Won- 
ders have  been  worked 
with  Bome  of  this  land 
drained. 

Manufactories:— Flour 
Ing  mills,  tiling  plant,  sorgh 
mills,  and  small  creameries  i 
tute  the  manufactories.    The 
Ing  factory  Is  located  at  Brunswii 
of  splendid  properties  to 
found  here.    The  product  I 
markets.  Including  a  loca: 
extent. 

Trakspobtation  : — Tti 
Burlington  and   Santa  P' 

trunk  line  from  Kansas  Cily  to  Chicago:   Wabash 
main  Kansas  City-St.  Louis,  and  Omaha-St.  Louis  lines  through 
the  south  and  west  parts  of  Charlton  county.    The  Burlington.  Kansas  City 
Chicago,  crosses  the  northwest  corner. 

Fishing; — Grand  river.  Chariton 
river  and  the  Missouri  attord  Bshlng. 
There  la  also  a  lake  near  Sumner,  In 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  county 
which  Is  the  resort  of  many  camping 
parties  In  summer. 

Towns:  — Brunswick,  population 
1.403,13  junction  of  the  Wabash  lines; 
Salisbury,  population  1,847,  Is  termi- 
nal for  a  branch  line  connecting  Gta.s- 
gow  with  the  main  line  Watiash ; 
Keyteavilie,  1,127.  is  the  county  seat; 
Trlplett.  342:  Mendon,  252;  Daltoa, 
223;  Cunningham,  160;  and  Sumner 
are  the  leading  towns,  all  supported  in 
the  main  by  live  stock  and  general 
agriculture. 

Newspapebs:— Brunswick     Bruns-  poultey  EAI8W0  is  pbofixablii, 

wicker;    Keytesvllle   Courier.    Signal;    Mendon   Cltlsen;    Salisbury    Democrat; 

Salisbury  Press- Spectator;  Trlplett  Tribune;  Sumner  Star. 


CHRISTIAN  IB  situated  In  the  Ozark  moimlains  oC  southwest  Missouri, 
ten  miles  south  of  Springfield.  Its  surface  in  the  north  and  west 
comprises  considerable  plateau  land,  high  laying  and  level,  and  else- 
where 1b  characterized  by  deep  mountain  gorges  and  corresponding 
clllls.  Proximily  to  market  and  the  advantages  of  a  railroad  have 
made  timber  resources  count  for  considerable  in  the  past.  And  the  same  forceB 
are  now  developing  the  county  In  that  to  which  soil  and  climate  are  beat 
suited,  namely,  frnlt  growing.  Mineral  deposits  of  the  county  are  of  conse- 
quence. Liead  and  zinc  mines  are  operated  near  Ozark,  county  seat,  and  location 
of  a  mineral  reduction  plant.  Mineral  waters  are  here  meritorious.  Springs 
are  located  at  Reno  and  Eaudevie.  Farms  of  the  county  are  estimated  to  l>e 
worth,  according  to  present  market  price,  $3,112,266,  They  number  2.648,  of  an 
average  size  of  97.5  acres.  County  contains  566  square  miles,  355,810  acres,  of 
which  149,140  acres  are  In  cultivation.  Last  year  sur- 
3  products  amounted  to  |1,000  for  each  farm.  All 
grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  this  latitude  are  raised. 
Tobacco,  strawberries,  and  tomatoes  are  of  the  fancy,  as 
distinguished  from  staple,  production.  Railroad  ties 
have  long  supplied  ready  money  to  farmers  who  choow 
employ  otherwise  Idle  time. 

Population:— While,  16.822;   colored,  117;  Amerl- 
n  born,  16,522;  foreign  born,  417;  total.  16,939.     Farm 
homes  owned.  2,050;  rented,  645;  other  homes  owned, 
338;  rented.  422;  total  tamllies,  3,455. 

ance: — County  tax.  40  cents;  school  tax,  aver- 
age. 64  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  $3,315,010;  as- 
sessed valuation  per  cent  of  actual  valuation,  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds;  county  debt.  t2S,450;  no  township  debt. 
Tiuber: — Originally  there  was  an  unbroken  forest 
of  while  oak.  blach  oak,  post  oak,  black-jach,  and  a  few 
other  species,  but  easily  accessible  commercial  growth 
has  been  removed.  Acreage  timbered  is  206.700.  most 
of  which  Is  second,  small  growth.  In  eastern  and  south- 
i  sections,  however,  are  white  oak  and  black  oak  of 
marketable  size.  Creek  blutts  are  often  crowned  with 
cedar  thickets,  timbers  of  fence-post  size. 

Minerals; — One-tlfth  of  county  shows  mineral  pros- 
pects, but  a  comparatively  small  portion  has  been  davel- 
Lead  and  zinc  are  mined  at  Ozark.    One  mine 
output  tor  last  year  was  180  tons  of  lead.     Iron  evi- 
dences   are    abundant;    no    active    mines.      Fire    and 
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Lahd; — In  char- 
acter the  most  of  the 
■oils  cotiBlst  ot  cl&y  loaia  ot  varying  depths  underlaid  by  &  bright  red  clay  sub- 
Mil.  Creek  and  river  bottom  lands  are  of  a  deep,  sandy  loam  soil,  rich  In  or 
guile  matter  and  will  support  annual  grain  crops  for  years  vittaout  use  ot  fer- 
tlUwra.  Uplands  are  fertile  according  to  depth  of  soil.  In  west  end  there  ia 
land  very  valuable  tor  general  agricultural  purpoaes;  also  In  vicinity  of  Nlxa 
and  between  that  town  and  HIghlandvIlle.  Southern  and  extreme  eastern  parts 
are  more  broken;  some  level  or  undulating  land  Is  found  In  central  eastern 
part.  All  upland  soils  are  gravel-laden  and  In  places  very  atony.  Oraln  and 
graaa  thrive.  L^rge  areas  of  upland  boIIb  seem  well  adapted  to  tobacco  growing. 
Price  of  landa  range  from  |6  to  t^O  an  acre.  Maximum  price  Is  paid  for  best 
bottoms,  which  range  from  |30  to  |6D,  depending  upon  situation  with  reference 
to  market.  Table  lands  In  west  end  between  Ozark  and  Sparta,  in  central  dis- 
trict, and  the  prairie  near  Nixa,  are  priced  at  |Z5  to  |3&.  Best  ridge  lands,  im- 
proved, are  sellins  at  $20  to  $26.  Hill  landa,  Improved,  (5  to  (16.  Unimproved 
land  sells  at  |3  to  |16,  depending  upon  timber  growth  or  soil. 

Tba  N  SPORT ATION : — St.    Louis   A    San 

I  Franeclsco  main  line  crosses  northwest 
comer.    Chadwlck    branch    opens  center 

II  of  county. 
MiNEBAi.  Spbi.igs: — At  Reno  and  Eau- 

devle.  In  south  part  of  county.  These 
waters  possess  medicinal  properties  and 
the  towns  are  popular  local  resorts.  Flsh- 
and  hunting  are  additional  attractions  of 
CHBiSTiAH  couNTV  FARM  SCENE.  these  vlclnltles. 
Towns: — Ozark,  county  f«at,  population  830,  has  two  flouring  rills,  can- 
ning factory  and  mineral  reduction  works.  Billings,  population  702,  flouring 
mill,  grain  elevator,  canning  factory,  creamery,  and  iron  foundry;  center  ot  fruit 
and  dairying  region.  Sparta,  300,  flouring  mill,  and  farming  center.  Nlxa,  Chad- 
wick,  Kenton,  Rlverdale,  OrlSln,  HIghlandvIlle,  McCracken,  and  Clever. 

Newspapebs: — Ozark    Democrat;     Christian    County    Republican;     Sparta 
Leader;  Billings  Times.  Post;  Niza  News. 
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CLARK  is  a.  county  of  agriculture;  of  grain  elevators;  of  cattle  and 
horaes  and  hogs  and  hay.  Vinegar  taciories  and  pickle  plaots  are 
feature  lending.  Staves  are  made.  Agricultural  surpluses  mean 
four  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  year.  Clark  county  occupies  the 
northeast  corner  of  Missouri.  Its  farm  lands  are  valued  at  (7,24S,- 
020.  County  area  Is  510  square  miles,  equal  to  326,400  acres,  224,651  of  which 
are  In  a  high  state  of  cuitivallon.  Farina  number  2,514,  embracing  in  average 
122.3  acres  each  of  land  of  different  deacrlptioos.  Every  farmer  has  a  small 
orchard. 

Population:— White,  15,233;  colorea,  150;  American  bom.  14.946;  foreign 
bom.  4.17;  total,  15,3S3.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,652;  rented,  T9T;  Other  homes 
owned.  TOT;  rented,  392;  total  families,  3,548.  German  population  la  chiefly  Im- 
mediately southwest  of  Kahoka, 

Finance: — County  tax.  65  cents;  school  tax,  average,  40  cents;  total  aa- 
aessed  valuation,  f4,69g,62T;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  Of  actual  valuation  40; 
county  debt,  (218,500;  township  indebtedness,  16.^00. 
Timber: — Originally  upon  two-thirda  of  surface, 
along  streams  and  extending  well  out  Into  Interior 
where  prairie  stretches  parallel  the  streams.  Oak,  elm. 
hickory,  walnut,  maple,  birch,  willow,  cottonwood.  syca- 
more, and  linden.  One-tenth  Is  still  timbered,  along 
streams. 

MiNniRALs: — Coal  is  mined  In  northeast  comer. 
near  Dumas,  Cropplngs  found  on  streams  as  far 
south  as  Kahoka.    Limestone  Is  plentiful  along  stream 

Land: — River  bottom,  prairie,  and  hill  lands  are 
the  three  main  divisions  In  topography.  Bottom  land  ap- 
proximates 45,000  acres,  three-fourths  of  which  may  be 
bought  for  |40  or  less  per  acre.  From  Alexandria  to 
St.  Franclsvllle  la  a  well-kept  levee,  tiebind  wblcb  land 
reaches  $65.  Second  bottom  farms  in  southern  part  of 
county  are  known  to  have  sold  at  $75  an  acre.  Small 
acreage  of  land  unprotected  from  Mississippi  river 
may  be  bought  for  $10  an  acre.  Soil  Is  black  accretion, 
fertile  In  extreme.  Prairie  land  occupies  the  center  of 
spaces  between  streams  and  have  a  common  general 
direction  northwest  and  southeast.  Soil  Is  rich  black 
loam  with  clay  subsoil.  Beat  of  this  prairie  Is  had  at 
$50;  aown  to  $35.  Bluff  land  which  la  of  little  extent, 
may  be  bought  at  $16  an  acre.  It  Is  usually  timbered. 
Land  Is  black  soil  over  clay  except  where  clay  crops 
out  through  erosion.  Farm  Improvements  are  best  on 
Omln  SI«rafor  at  Vaniatii, 
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prairies,  along  second  bottom 
lands  at  edge  of  Mississippi  river 
bluffs,  two  to  seven  miles  back 
from  the  river,  and  behind  the 
levee.  Within  half  a  miie  of  Ka- 
hoka,  because  ot  location,  taad  has 
sold  at  ITS  an  acre.  Forty-live 
dollars  an  acre  will  buy  land  i 
surpassed    in    fertility,    six    mi 

MAMitAtTORiEs: — Vinegar  and 
pickle   works,   flouring   mills,   s 
email  wagon  factories.  Alexandria 
supports  a  barrel  stave  factory. 

Ga.iiN  Elevators:  — ^C  1  a  rk 
probably  has  more  grain  elevators 
tban  any  other  Missouri  county. 
There  are  twelve,  holding  from 
ten  thousand  to  forty  thousand 
bushels  of  corn,  wheat,  or  oats,  the 
principal  cereals  bandied,  Way- 
tand  elevators  ship  over  1,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  on  an  average  year. 

Transportation: — Three  railroads:  to  Keohuk,  Fort  Madison,  Chicago,  Kan- 
sae  City  and  St.  Louis  direct.  Lines:  Santa  Fe  Route,  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  A 
Northwestern;   Keokuk  &  Western. 

Schools  :^Kaliok a  High  School  is  approved  by  the  University  of  Mleaourl. 
Alexandria,  Wyaconda,  and  Luray  have  graded  school  system.  Kahoka  Business 
College. 

MifjEBAL  Water; — S  u  I  p  h  u  r 
water  springs  dot  the  Mississippi 
river  blutla,  Luray  also  la  location 
of  sulphur  springs. 

Towns: — Kaboka.  county  seat, 
city  ownership  of  electric  lights  and 
waterworks;  two  telephone  systems. 
Court  meets  April  and  October. 
Business  streets  macadam:  vinegar 
factory,  grist  and  saw  mill,  roller 
mills,  two  grain  elevators,  wagon 
factory,  canning  and  pickle  factory, 
Wyaconda,  flouring  mill,  axe  handle 
factory,  elevator,  grist  mill.  Alex- 
andria, stave  factory,  canning  fac- 
tory, pickle  works.  Gregory.  Re- 
vere, Wayland.  Aston  and  Luray  are  elevator  towns.  All  supported  by  agriculture. 

Newspapers :—Kahoka  Gazette-Herald,  Courier,  Review;  Wyaconda  News; 
Wayland  Old  Homestead, 
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HE  soutliern  line  of  Clay  is  marked  by  the  Mlaaouri  river, 
whifh  senarales  il  from  Kansas  City.  It  1b  beat  known 
tor  its  blue  grass  pastures,  fine  blooOed  cattle,  William 
Jewell  College  at  Liberty,  and  the  Excelsior  Sprlnga 
mineral  waters.  In  square  miles  Its  measurement  ia 
a  acreage,  265.600,  of  which  197.650  are  Included  in  Improved 
0  the  number  of  2.20H.  worth  t9,*66,3ft5.     Average  farm  107 


ion:— White.  17,784;  colored,  1,119;  American  born,  18.- 
I  bom,  419:  total  18.903.  Farm  homes  owned,  1.468; 
;  other  homes  owned,  944;  rented,  1,117;  total  lamlllea. 


■iS4;  toreigi 
rented,  725; 
4.254. 

TTiiBioi: — Originally  a  dense  forest  of  burr,  black  and  white 
oak.  walnut,  hickory  and  elm  covered  aix-aeventhB  of  the  county. 
For  thirty  years  walnut  logs  yielded  an  immense  Income.  Near 
Cooley'a  Lake,  one  400-acre  tract  still  stands.  Elsewhere  only  shade 
trees  are  preserved. 
Coal; — At  a  great  depth  underlies  the  whole  county.  It  Is  mined  at  Mis- 
souri City. 

Chabacteb  and  Price  of  Land: — The  Missouri  river  bottom  land  Is  a  narrow 
strip  defined  by  the  Wabash  railroad,  which  follows  the  bluffs.  The  widest  part  of 
this  strip  Is  at  the  Ray  county  border,  where  It  Is  thre« 
miles.  Price  here  varies  widely,  owing  to  Its  proximity 
to  Kansas  City.  Harlem  bottom  averages  |200  per  acre. 
It  ranges  from  (IGO  to  11,000,  held  by  speculators,  occu- 
pied by  truck  gardeners.  Once  In  ten  yeara  It  over- 
flows. Bast  from  Kansas  City,  the  land  gradually  de- 
s  In  figure,  down  to  IGO,  East  of  Missouri  City, 
the  bottoms  are  higher,  well  Improved,  Inhabited  by 
people  who  make  it  home,  and  land  brings  |50  to  $100, 
averaging  fSO,  Bounding  this  bottom  Is  a  balf-mlle 
strip  of  blutl  land,  exceeding  rough  and  rocky.  Beyond 
this  lies  blue  grass  hill  land,  long  gentle  alopea  with 
foot  fringes  of  small  timbered  streams.  Around  Lib- 
erty land  sells  at  $60  to  |100,  the  same  being  true  of  a 
twenty-flve  square  mile  strip  bounded  by  Prathersvllle, 
Missouri  City  and  Liberty,  and  of  the  land  near  Excel- 
sior Springs,  the  latter  atrip  being  more  hilly,  but 
profiting  by  Its  location.  In  the  northwestern  half  of 
the  county  extends,  in  a  direction  northeast  and  south- 
west, a  strip  embracing  one-seventh  of  the  county,  orig- 
inal prairie,  selling  at  |50  to  (75  an  acre.  It  Is  undn- 
latlng.  A  strip  south  of  Paradise  embraces  farms  from 
JGO  to  $70.  Forty  to  fifty  dollar  land  is  found  north  of 
Barry,  east  of  Holt,  and  southwest  ot  Greenville,  In 
smaller  tracts.  Outside  the  Harlem  or  north  Kansas 
City  bottoms,  farm  Improvements  are  aa  good  aa  the 
best  In  Missouri.  Corn  and  cattle  are  far  in  the  lead 
among  county  export  products;  hogs  and  horses  next  in  order. 

Photot  in  headingt  Caltit  on  Blue  Orau  Patlurt;  BxeeMor  BpHngt  Scene;  William  JevtU 
Colleee,  Libertf. 
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Mahufactobibs: — Brick  yards  at  Blrmlng- 
ton  and  Holt;  mineral  water  bottling  at  Ex- 
celsior Springs:  flouring  mills  at  Liberty, 
Kearney,  Holt  and  SmUbville. 

Transportation: — All  roads  lead  to  Kan- 
sas City,  Corty-ftve  minutes  from  the  county 
seat.  Through  lines  are  also  available  to  St. 
Louis,  St,  Joseph,  and  Chicago.  Following  are 
mileages  taxed :  Wabash,  main  line,  23.41 ; 
branch,  9.48.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
28.30.  Burlington,  34.31.  Pittsburg  &  Gulf, 
23.90,  Santa  Fe,  St.  Joseph  branch,  1.50.  Un- 
ion Depot  Bridge  &  Terminal,  3,G2. 

CiiumnEs  AND  Schools:— William  Jewell 
College  was  founded  in  1849  and  since  main- 
tained by  the  Baptists  of  Missouri.  Enroll- 
ment, 350:  endowment-producing  fund,  (425,- 
000;  funds  and  equipment,  1600,000;  faculty 
memlwrs,  30:  10  buildings.  Liberty  Ladles 
College,  a  boarding  school  for  young  women, 
with  academic  and  music  departments,  is  a. 
private  Institution  founded  in  1890,  with  a 
teaching  corps  of  sixteen.  Haynes  Academy. 
at  Excelsior  Springs,  is  a  co-educational  preparatory  school,  established  1896. 
High  schools  are  located  at  Liberty,  Excelsior  Springs,  Kearney,  Smlthvltte. 

Water:— Missouri  river  drains  the  south  end:  Fishing  river  the  east  and 
northeast;  Big  Shoal  Creek  the  west.  Cooley's  Lake,  eight  miles  south  of  Excel- 
sior Springs,  embraces  TOO  acres.  Chick's  Lake,  10  acres,  and  Cooper's  Lake,  G 
acres,  are  both  within  a  mile  of  Excelsior  Springs.  They  provide  fishing  for  the 
thousands  that  spend  the  summer  here. 

MiNEBAi.  Springs: — Slloam,  alkaline  bicarbonate:  Regent,  alkaline  bicarbon- 
ate and  Iron:  Sulpbo-Sallne;  Salt-Sulphur;  Steck's  Iron  Spring,  Excelsior 
Springs,  Lithia,  Saratoga,  Superior,  and  the  Excelsior  Springs  are  of  undoubted 
medicinal  value.  Upon  their  merits  stands  the  prosperous  city  of  Excelsior 
Springs,  2G  miles  tram  Kansas  City.  Last  year  one  railroad  sold  110,000  round 
trip  tickets  from  Kansas  City  to  Excelsior  Springs.  People  from  all  over  the 
United  States  summer  here.  Bathing,  boating,  and  fishing  are  attractions. 
Reed's  Springs,  seat  of  Odd  Fellows'  Home  of  Missouri,  where  live  100  women 
and  children;  and  Thornton's  Chalybeate  Spring,  both  near  Liberty,  are  less  fre- 
quented springs. 

Towns: — Liberty,  county  seat,  is  a  school  town;  Excelsior  Springs  a  summer 
resort;  Kearney,  Holt,  Smlthvltle,  and  Missouri  City  are  small  farming  centers. 
The  people  are  chiefly  descendants  of  Virginians,  Marylanders  and  North  and 
South  Carolinians. 

Newspapers: — Liberty  Tribune.  Advance,  Democrat;  Excelsior  Springs 
Standard,  Journal,  Dally  Call;  Smltbvllle  Herald.  Star;  Kearney  Clipper;  Holt 
Rustler, 

Finance:— County  tax,  30  cents;  school  tax  average,  44  cents;  taxation 
based  on  one-third  actual  valuation;  assessed  valuation,  |S,690,346.    No  debts. 
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CLINTON  is  one  of  the  leading  live  slock  counties  of  Missouri.  It  ia  the 
home  of  several  of  the  best  herda  of  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  cattle, 
and  within  its  borders  Is  Lathrop.  internationally  known  to  be  the 
greatest  mule  market  In  the  world.  During  the  Britiah-Boer  war  It 
was  the  center  of  the  mule  industry  in  the  United  States.  Between 
May  9  and  December  30,  1901,  47,93!!  horses  and  mules  were  shipped  through 
Lathrop  barns.  Daily  average  on  hand,  5,000;  largest  number  at  one  time,  8,127; 
largest  number  shipped  out  In  one  day,  3.500.  One  month  the  grain  consumption 
was:  corn.  45.000  bushels;  oats.  25.000  bushels,  and  hay,  800  tons.  Clinton  ia 
located  by  rail  one  and  one-half  hours  north  of  Kansas  City  anil  one  hour  east  of 
St.  Joseph.  Contains  HO  square  miles,  in  acres,  281,600,  of  which  251,250  are 
htghly  Improved.  Number  of  farms,  2,024.  of  an  average  size  of  135.2  acres, 
valued  at  f  9.S83.0S9. 

Poptn:.*Tio>-:— White,  16.290;  colored,  1,073:  American  born,  16,926;  foreign 
bom,  437;  total,  17,363.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,3S3;  rented,  595;  other  homes 
owned,  1,157;  rented,  798;  total  families,  3,903. 

Lanu: — Topographically,  Clinton  ie  undulating  prairie;  never  flat;  seldom 
billowy.  In  portions  of  township  66,  ranges  30  and  32,  and  In  narrow 
confines  near  Haynesvllle,  BainbridRc,  and  Mecca  there  is  some  broken,  tim- 
bered land.  Within  three  miles  of  Cameron,  Plattsburg  and  Lathrop  farms  reach 
(100  an  acre.  The  cheapest  land  In  the  county  Is  t*0. 
General  average  price,  $50  to  170.  depending  upon  Im- 
provements and  individual  lay  of  land.  Soli  ia  black 
prairie  loam  of  a  depth  of  two  to  four  feet,  over  sub- 
soil of  porous  clay.  Blue  grass  grows  wild.  Cattle  and 
1  exportations  amount  to  nearly  three  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  A  limestone  Is  found  along  the  small 
B  Bufflcient  [or  foundation  work.  Timber  exists 
In  quantity  sufficient  for  local  firewood  and  rough 
board  use.  Originally  there  were  30,000  acres  of  black 
oak,  post  oak,  black  walnut,  elm,  hickory,  sycamore. 
Cottonwood  and  ash  along  the  Bt reams  and  upon  the 
lesser  level  places. 

Manufacturing  Is  limited  to  flouring  mills,  ot  which 
o  are  at  Plattsburg;  one  each  at  Cameron,  Lathrop 
and  Turney. 

unbpobtation: — Two  railroads  Into  St.  Joseph 
10  Into  Kansas  City  provide  suburban  privileges. 
Railroad  mileage  taxed  Is;  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph,  main 
line,  13.11;  branch,  22.72;  Kansas  City,  Peoria  &  Chi- 
cago, 24.78;  Leavenworth  branch  ot  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  28.09;  Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  Pe, 
St.  Joseph  branch,  25.95;  Kansas  City,  Peoria  &  Chi- 
cago. Gower  branch,  10.20. 

CoLLEuEs  AND  HioH  SCHOOLS  I— Mlssourl  Wesleyaii 
College,  at  Cameron,  is  co-ed ucatlonal  academic  Insti- 
tution, founded  In  1SS3,  now  under  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference of  Methodist  Episcopal  church.     Has  thirteen 
Lathrop  tlvlt  Barn;S  FUtltaburg  inlmal;  llHln  AttalUHi)  Bxporlatten, 
364 
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Instructors.  Praparatory,  collegiate,  norraal, 
music  departments.  Endowment,  $22,000. 
High  scbools  contormlng  to  course  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  Univeraity  of  Missouri  are 
located  at  Cameron,  Plattsburg,  and  L.athrop. 
Smith's  Fork  of  Platte  river  crosses  the 
center  ot  tbe  county  from  east  to  west;  Shoal 
creek  and  Castile  creek  are  In  ttie  east  and 
northwest  portions  respectively.  These  con- 
tribute to  stock  water,  which  la,  however, 
furnished  mainly  by  windmill  weUs  and 
ponds.  One  mineral  spring,  two  mllea  south 
of  Plattsburg,  gives  basis  to  a  amall  summer 
resort.  A  hotel  and  private  residences  accom- 
modate Heventy-flve  visitors  during  the  season. 
Towns  :  ^Cameron,  Plattaburg  and  La- 
throp  are  the  principal  towns,  each  distinctive 
as  to  commercial  features.  The  flrst  Is  a  Bur- 
lington railroad  division  town;  Plattsburg, 
county  seat,  Is  a  Qne-blooded  cattle  center; 
and  Lathrop  la  a  horse  and  mule  market.  All  derive  large  Income  from  agri- 
culture and  stock  raising.  All  are  lighted  with  electricity  and  are  telephone 
centers  for  aurrounding  country.  All  have  main  streets  paved  or  macadamized, 
and  Cameron  has  waterworks  system. 
Cameron,  Turney  and  Gower  are  Impor- 
tant dairy  produce  shipping  points.  Trim- 
ble, Converse.  Oaborn  are  live  railroad 
towns. 

Roads: — King  dragging  system  la  be- 
ing used,  proving  highly  efficient  In  mak- 
ing them  among  the  best  ot  the  State. 
Fbuit: — There    are    many    orchards. 
One  commercial  orchard  of  ninety  acres 
in  township  54,  section    31;    other    than 
MULES  AND  H0B3E8.  CLi.vTos  cODNTY.  Ihla  they  are  of   acreages   corresponding 
to  private  needs. 
Newspapers  :  — Cameron    Sun,   Ob- 
server;  Plattsburg  Leader,    Democrat-  ~ 
Lever:  Lathrop  Monitor.  Herald;  Tur- 
ney Times;  Gower  Epitomiat. 

Finance: — County  tax,  70  cents; 
school  tax  up  to  (1.20;  average.  40 
cents:  total  assessed  valuation.  $7,- 
923.521:  assessed  valuation  per  cent  of 
real  value,  W.  county  debt,  (25,000;  no 
township  debt. 

poor  house  Is  known  for  its  model 
character.  It  has  no  superior  In  the 
State,  among  the  county  institutions. 
Recently  the  Plattsburg  Osteopathic 
Sanitarium  has  been  established  at 
Plattsburg. 

Stock  Sai^s  : —Periodical  sales  ot 
pure-bred  cattle  are  held  at  Plattsburg. 
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SITL-ATED  near  Ihe  gyographical  cenier  of  ihe  Slate  is  Cole  county,  upon 
the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  Jefferson  City,  Its  county  seat,  la 
the  caijiial  of  Missouri.  To  this  fact  is  due  its  ilveliest  commercial  in- 
tereslK  and  its  widest  renown.  Al  Jefferson  City  are  the  chief  offices  of 
the  machinery  of  the  State,  Supreme  Court  and  penitentiary.  Aside 
from  its  Slate  interests.  Coie  is  engaged  In  manufacturing,  stocic  raising,  rail- 
roading, fruit  growing  and  general  farming.  There  are  live  shoe  factories  in 
Jefferson  City,  producing  ten  thousand  pairs  daiiy;  an  overaii  factory,  brewery, 
one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  and  binderies  In  the  State  and  the  largest 
saddle-tree  factory  in  the  world.  In  a  live  atoclf  way,  cattle,  horses  and  mules, 
hogs  and  sheep  lead.  Four  miles  east  of  Jefferson  City  are  relay  stock  yards, 
where  300.000  sheep  are  ted  annually  for  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  marhets. 
Physically  the  size  of  Cole  county  Is  390  square  miles. 

Population: — White,  18.317;  colored,  2,261;  American  born.  18.8C3;  foreign 
bom,  1,715:  total,  20,ETS.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,324;  rented,  362;  other  homes 
owned,  998:  rented,  1,005;  total  families,  3,689.  The  foreign  born  are  practically 
all  Oennan. 

Fin'ancr: — County  tax,  50  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars  valuation;  school 
tax,  from  Ave  cents  to  fl.20;  average,  40  cents;  total  as- 
sessed valuation,  $5,593,294;  assessed  valuation  Is  one- 
third  of  actual  value  ot  property;  county  debt,  $70,fl00; 
no  township  indebtedness. 

Timber: — Approximate  area,  75.000  acres;  60,000 
"«c«!sio*  'jiw'JTO  acres  hoop-pole  size,  and  2,500  acres  marketable  timber 
"""'"  Fifteen  thousand  acres  bear  white  oak  of  tie  timber 
value.  Ninety  thousand  ties  are  shipped  out  annually. 
Originally  the  entire  county  was  timbered  with  white 
oak.  black  oak,  post  oak,  black-jack,  walnut,  sycamore, 
elm,  Cottonwood. 

Minerals:— Coal  Is  deposited  in  pockets.  Annual 
output  is  1,000  tons.  Two  principal  mines  are  south 
of  Elston.  One  abaft  66  feet  deep  is  working  a  coal  de- 
posit 2T  feet  deep.  Another  shaft  50  feet  deep  has  coal 
IS  feet  In  thickness.  Limestone,  lead  and  zinc  are 
taken  from  the  ground. 

Land:- — Being  a   river   county   and   intersected   by 
numerous  streams  ot  irregular  courses,  Cole  is  rather 
broken    in    topography.      Ejccepting    narrow    strips    of 
3,3»;f  '*'-^'      bottom  land  at  several  points  along  the  Missouri,  wide 

bottoms  alongside  the  Osage  and  upon  the  Moreau 
creeks,  the  county  Is  hilly  with  red  limestone  clay  soil. 
of  Ozark  border  complexion  and  character.  This  is 
especially  favorable  to  fruit  and  wheat.  There  are  Ave 
thousand  acres  planted  ia  bearing  orchards  ot  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and  pears.  Farm  lands  sell  at  $20  to 
$60  an  acre,  according  to  tbe  acreage  of  bottom  land 
PAulo  1h  hrading;     Viae  of  Jrffmon  Oltt. 
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embraced  In  the  particular  piece 
and  the  character  oC  ImprovemeDts. 
There  are  119,476  acres  of  this  land. 
The  larger  portion,  249,600  acres,  Is 
at  present  uncultivated  and  way  be 
bought  at  15  to  (15  an  acre.  There 
are  1,700  farms,  of  an  average  size 
of  132.2  acres.  The  aggregate,  act- 
ual valuation  is  put  at  $3,E2T,925. 
Farni  production  each  year  equals 
the  land  valuation. 

Manufactijhkh:  — Shoes,  over- 
alls, beer,  wine,  saddle  trees,  and 
book  bindery  products  are  the  man- 
ufacturing output.  A  contributing 
element  to  the  large  manufactur- 
ing of  Jefferson  City  Is  its  transpor- 
tation advantage.  Freight  and  ex- 
press consignments  are  called  tor 
and  delivered  without  charge  lor 
dray  age. 


-Railroads:  Missouri 
Paciflc,  main  line,  Bagnell  Branch  and 
River  Route;  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas, 
and  Chicago  &  Alton.  There  are  forty 
paaaencer  trains  daily. 

Schools: ^Enumeration,  6,300;  terms 
sin  to  nine  months.  Over  eighty  thousand 
dollars  have  been  spent  recently  to  this 
end  In  Jefferson  City  alone.  Schools  have 
libraries  and  In  addition  thereto  is  the  tree 
circulation  library,  recent  gift  to  the  city 
by  Andrew  Carnegie.  Lincoln  Institute, 
State  normal  school  for  colored.  Is  here. 

Banks: — There  are  Ave  banks,  with  a 
total  deposit  of  three  million  dollars. 

Churches: — Thirty-one,  representing 
eleven  Christian  denominations,  with  a 
total  membership  of  10,000. 

Waoon  Roads: — From  the  various  di- 
rections Into  Jefferson  City  are  turnpike 
wagon  roads,  footing  a  total  of  30  miles. 
In  addition  are  200  miles  of  dirt  roads. 

Tow.Ns: — The  incorporated  towns  are: 
Jefferson  City,  9,G64.  elsewhere  noted;  Rus- 
sellvllle,  population  295,  on  the  Bagnell 
branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad. 

Newspapeks: — Jefferson  City  State  Tri- 
bune, Cole  County  Democrat,  Missouri 
Volksfreund,  Republican,  Missouri  School 
Journal,  Post;  Russellvllle  Rustler;  Cen- 
tertown:  Central  Missouri  Leader. 


COOPBR  is  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  haU  way  across 
the  State.     Both  vast  and  varied  are  its  resources.    It  is  long  settled. 
Its  history  antedates  the  history  of  the  State.    Bducatloa  Is  fostered. 
Academies  and  colleges  are  grounded  Arm  and  deep  upon  i.<arly  years. 
In  agriculture  and  live  stock  breeding  the  county  is  of  leading  Im- 
portance.   The  first  Shorthorn    cattle    in    Missouri    were    imported    to   Cooper 
county.    This  breed  of  cattle  now  forms  a  large  share  of  almost  one  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  cattle  shipped  out  annually.     Horses  are 
Itirge  Item  of  export,  and  corn  shipments  exceed  a 
lUllon  dollars  a  year.    Manufactures  are  active.  Eailh- 
enware,  leather  and  flour  are  made.    Boonvllle  flouring 
milts  are  of  the  largest  In  the  Stale.    Clay  for  earthen- 
ware work,  coal  and  some  lead  are  mined.    Sand  taken 
from  the  Missouri  river  at  Boonvltle  is  shipped  widel7. 
A  model  State  institution  located  at  Boonvllle  Is  the 
reformatory— Missouri  Training  School  for  Boys. 

Population;— White,  18.999;  colored,  3,533;  Amer- 
ican bom.  21.445;  foreign  born,  1,087;  total,  22.532. 
Farm  homes  owned,  2,009;  rented,  644;  other  homes 
owned,  983;  rented,  1,029;  total  families,  4,665. 

Finance; — County  tax,  05  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax  from  IB  cents  to  (1.05; 
average,  46  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  (8,485,816; 
assessments  based  upon  one-third  actual  valuation  ot 
property.    No  Indebtedness. 

TiitBKH: — Appeared  upon  the  MiBSouri  and  Lamine 
rivers,  small  creeks  and  their  tributaries.  The  growth 
was  large,  Indlcatlns  ferillity  of  soil.  Species  em- 
braced oaks,  walnut,  elm,  sycamore,  linwood,  sugar  tree 
and  Cottonwood.  The  most  of  the  commercial  timber 
has  Iieen  removed,  thouph  an  occasional  strip  is  found. 
-Clays  constitute  the  main  mineral. 
They  range  in  composition  from  that  suitable  tor 
pressed  brick  to  kaolin.  Coal  has  been  mined  within 
the  county,    A  few  small  mines  now  operate  through 
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the  winter  season.  Building 
stone  of  limestone  qualities 
ts  quarried  [or  purposes  local. 
Boonvitle  is  one  of  the  largest 
sand  shipping  points  in  Mis- 
souri. The  product  is  depos- 
ited by  the  river.  Small  quan- 
tities of  lead  ore  have  been 
found  in  the  southero  half  of 
the  county. 

Land: — Number  of  square 
miles,  B62;  acreage,  359, GSO, 
of  which  264,760  acres  are  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Number  of  farms,  2,664;  aver- 
age size.  127  acres;  actual  val- 
uation, 110,849,350.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  soil:  alluvium, 
adjoining  in  a  narrow  strip 
the  river;  brown  loam  o(  loess 
character,  moet  extensive  of 
the  three  kinds;  and  red 
limestone  clay,  bearing  QInt 
substance,  found  In  the  south 
half  of  the  county.  The  bottom  land  farms  are  Qnely  Improved  and  sell  at  $70 
an  acre.  Hill  and  prairie  farms  range  generally  In  price  from  145  to  $60. 
Rough,  timbered  lands,  (25  to  (30  an  acre. 

Fanrr  Laros: — Cooper  and  St.  Louis  counties  stand  alone  in  combining  In 
considerable  quantity  the  two  kinds  of  soil  which  have  made  Missouri  renowned 
as  a  fruit  State.  The  red  limestone  clay  is  the  soil  upon  which  the  Louisiana 
nurseries  and  the  Ozark  bordering  orchards  are  founded.  The  brown  loam  loess 
is  the  soil  which  has  made  northwest  Missouri  excel  In  apple  production. 

Manufactubes  : — Earthenware,  leather  and  flour  are  the  principal  manu- 
factured products.  Some  native  lumber  is  sawed  by  portable  mills,  and  Bhip- 
StuH  and  other  feed  Is  ground  by  small  mills,  found  In  nearly  every  town. 

Tbansfobtation : — Four  railroads  touch  the  county:  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  crosses  northeast  to  southwest;  Missouri  Pacific  River  Route  from  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Louis  crosses  east  to  west;  a  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  runs 
south  from  Boonvllle  to  Versailles,  in  Morgan  county;  and  the  Missouri  Pacldc 
main  line  skirts  the  southern  border. 

Schools: — One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  county.  BoonTllle  High 
School  is  approved  by  the  State  University.  Kemper  Family  School  for  boys, 
at  Boonvllle.  At  Boonvllle  Is  also  Megquler  Seminary  for  young  women,  and 
at  Pilot  Grove  Is  the  Pilot  Grove  Collegiate  Institute. 

Towns:— Boonvllle,  population,  4,377,  county 
seat,  old  river  town,  supported  by  farming,  manu- 
ufacturlug,  mineral  working,  shipping  interests. 
Has  brick  paved  streets,  electric  lights,  water- 
works, gas  and  Other  modern  improvements. 
Bunceton,  population  856;  Pilot  Qrove,  631,  and 
Otterville,  384,  are  other  towns  with  modem  im- 
provements. Blackwater,  285:  Prairie  Home,  196. 
All  towns  are  most  largely  Indebted  to  agriculture 
for  support. 

NEWsPAPEBs:^Boonvllle  Advertiser,  Missouri 
Democrat,  Central  Missouri  Republican,  Weatern 
Christian    Union,    Central    Mlssourier,    Advance,    ' 
Wasp;   Pilot  Grove  Enterprise;     Bunceton    Eagle, 
Tribune;  Otterville  Mall;  Blackwater  News. 
ifo.— q 
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enty-flTe 
^t  of  SI.  Louis,  upon 
ilroad,  aoi!  in  the 
lib  of 
the  MlsBourl  river.  Commerclaliy, 
Ita  leading  interests  are  minerai.  It  ships  more  iron  pyrites  than  any  otber 
county  in  the  State.  Land  surfac:e  is  broken  and  rock  bearing  and  embraces 
710  square  miles,  454,400  acres,  of  which  but  100,045  acres  are  cultivated.  These 
together  with  contingent  grazing  lands  are  estimated  to  be  worth  (3,387,290. 
Population: — White,  12,911;  colored,  41;  American  bom,  12.472:  foreign 
born,  4S7;  total,  12,959.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,376:  rented,  54S:  town  homes 
owned,  304;  rented,  340;  total  families.  2,5GS. 

TiMBEH  AND  RAn-ROAD  TtEs: — White  oak,  post  oak,  burr  oak.  black-jack.  In 
the  main,  with  scattering  hickory  and  walnut.  White  oaks  were  of  large  sise, 
giving  rise  to  the  railroad  tie  industry,  which  has  for  many  years  been  a  lead- 
ing source  of  income.  Other  timbers  were  of  small  Individual  size.  Land  cut 
twenty  to  thirty  cords  of  wood  per  acre,  worth  11.75  to  12  for  firewood. 

MiNERALa: — Iron  pyrites,  coal,  lead.  Are  clay,  kaolin,  limestone,  sandstone 
and  granite  are  found.  Cherry  Valley  Iron  mine,  four  miles  south  of  SteeMlle, 
and  one  two  miles  west  of  Steel  ville,  are  In 
active  operation.  Outputs  are  hauled  to  Sligo 
Smelter,  in  Eient  county.  Coal  at  a  depth  of  sixty  feet 
is  found  at  Cook's  Station  and  at  Bourbon.  Vein  Is 
said  to  be  in  places  eight  feet  through.  Lead  Is  mined 
near  Bourbon  and  Sullivan.  Near  Butte'  PostoBBce  a 
lead  bowlder  containing  576  cubic  feet  has  been  located 
at  forty-five  feet  depth.  Granite  deposits  exist  near  Ber- 
ryman. 

Land: — One-fourth  is  fenced.  The  balance  Is  free 
stock  range.  Farms  are  located  chiefly  in  the  northern 
one-hair,  though  they  occupy  valleys  throughout  the 
southern  portion.  Soil  in  the  bottoms  of  Meramec 
river,  Huzzah,  Courtols.  Dry,  Crooked,  Little  Bourbeuse, 
Brazil  and  Brush  creeks  Is  black  alluvial  formation; 
hill  land  soil  is  clay  and  the  surface  of  the  latter  bears 
flint  rock.  Improved  farms  are  selling  at  (S  to  |40  In 
these  proportions:  one-fifth.  (8  to  (15;  three-Bftho.  116 
to  125:  one-fifth  |25  to  (10.  Highest  priced  land  Is 
represented  by  16.000  acres  of  Meramec  river  bottoms, 
and  a  lesser  strip  of  upland  north  of  Cuba.  Three- 
fourths,  wild  land,  approaches  mountainous.  Its  yalue 
lies  in  mineral  prospects,  timber  for  firewood,  and  graa- 
Ing  purposes.  It  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  |2  to  |5 
an  acre,  an  occasional  piece  with  promising  mineral 
findings  being  held  at  flO.  One-fourth  of  this  is  held 
n-resldent  siMculators. 
-Flour    and    staves    are  maaufoctUTed.      Flouring    mills 
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are  located  at  Steelvllte,  Cuba 
Wilsons.  Davisvllle,  Jacobaton.  Bour- 
bon. Staves  are  made  at  Cuba  and 
Dlilard. 

Railroads: — Frisco  main  line  St. 
Louis  to  the  southwest  has  2G.01 :  Steel- 
ville  branch  Frisco  31.95;  and  the 
Sligo  &  Easiern  9  mites  of  roadhei) 
within  the  county. 

DiSTlllCT       H  Hi  l£        SOIIOOI.       A^[J 

CiiuHi-HEs:— Sieclville  is  the  location 
of  a  high  school  supported  by  sur- 
rounding districts.  Cuba  has  high 
school,  Cuba  has  Presbyterian,  United 
Presbyterian,  Baptist.  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, Episcopal  and  Catholic 
churches;  Steelville  has  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  Methodist  South  and 
Baptist   denominational   structures. 

Towns: — Steelville,  county  seat. 
Cuba,  Bourtmn.  Leasburg  are  leading 
towns,  supported  by  agriculture  and 
raining. 

Rainbow  Trout: — August  Lauth. 
6  railes  west  ol  Cuba,  raises  rainbow 
trout.  Project  started  6  years  ago; 
product  sella  at  40  to  BO  cents  per 
pound.  Ponds  are  furnished  from  Elm 
Spring. 

Finance;— County  tai  62;  school 
tax  from  nothing  to  fl.l5;  average 
46;  total  assessed  valuation  J 3,0 69,- 
136.11;  assessed  valuation  of  real  val- 
uation 40  per  cent;  county  debt,  none; 
did  not  levy  tax  last  year,  having 

New- 
phone. 


b;   no  township  debt.    One  school  district 
hands  sufficient  funds  to  support  term. 
-Steelville   Democrat,   Crawford    County   Mirror;    Cuba   Tele- 
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N  natural  resources,  Dade    presents    wide   diver- 
It  Is  situate  In  the  second  tier  of  counties 
of  Kansas,  and  la  third  north  of  Arkansas. 
Hortlcultu  rally.  It  clalma  the  climate  which  lias 
embelliebed  the  Big  Red  Apple;   agricultu rally, 
it  Is  well  up  In  com  and  wheat;  tor  live  stock,  its  blue 
grasH  acreage  makes  It  adaptable;   minerally,    ft   pos- 
sesses beds  of  blacksmith   coal,   grindstone,   Iron    ore, 
stone  for  lime  manufacture,  kaolin  and  kindred  clays, 
and  zinc.    The  southwest  corner  of  Dade  adjoins  the 
northeast  corner  of  Jasper  county,  which  produces  more 
zinc  than  any  other  mining  district.     There  are  600 
square  miles  of  land  equivalent  to  320,000  acres,  207,- 
SST  acres  of  which  are  arable.     Number  of  farms  Is 
2.732.  of  an  average  size  ot    lOT.S    acres,    valued    at 
J4,0OS,9]8. 

Population : —White,  17,831:  colored,  294;  Amer- 
ican born,  17,777;  foreign  born,  348;  total,  18,125. 
Farm  homes  owned,  1,65S;  rented.  1,028:  other  homes 
owned,  636;  rented,  478;  total  families,  3,800.  In  vicin- 
ities of  Mienert  and  LocKwood  are  German  population. 
Finance;— County  tax.  40  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars:  school  tax  from  10  cents  to  11.10;  average,  61 
cents ;  assessed  valuation,  t4,0r>5,9G0 ;  assessed  valua- 
tion per  cent  of  real  valuation.  40;  county  debt  122,500; 
no  township  debt. 

TuiHEn: — One-half   was    originally    timbered    with 

elm,  all  varieties  of  oak.  sycamore,  ash,  hickory,  maple, 

Cottonwood,  linden,  and  less  prominent  varieties.   In  the  valleys  growth  was  up 

to  two  and  one-half  feet  Individual  size;   upon  uplands  appeared  much  scrub 

l^otot  fn  heading:     Oreenfleld  8treel  Brene;  PacMng  Fmlt;  Coal  UlHtng, 
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growth.    Stationary  saw  mill  operates  at  Greenfleld.    Oae-halt  timber  removed. 

Minebalh: — At  present  the  largeat 
mineral  Income  is  [rom  lime,  manu- 
factured at  Everton,  where  are  depos- 
its o[  limestone  suitable.  Coal  of  av- 
erage tblrty-ini^h  thickness  Is  mined  in 
winter  at  Sylvania.  Mines  are  located 
high;  entered  by  drift;  twelve  miles 
from  railroad.  Annual  iiroduclion,  5,- 
180  tons.  Coal  Is  underlaid  with 
Clays  of  various  value.  Kaolin  is 
found  near  Everton.  Pits  are  not  op- 
erated. Grindstone  Is  deposited  near 
Sylvania;  iron  ore  testing  sixty-six 
per  cent.  Is  surface-mined  at  Emmett, 
which  town  is  in  hope  of  a  smelter. 
Unbounded  deposits  of  limestone  are 
near  South  Greenfield.  It  Is  said  to  be 
much  similar  to  the  famous  Carihage 
white  limestone.  Lead  and  zinc  are 
mined  in  a  small  way  near  Corry  and 
Dadevllle.     Several  cars  of  lead  and  zinc  have  been  e 

Lanu; — Surface  of  Dade  county  Is  one-half  rolling  prairie  and  one-halt  bill 
and  bottom  land.  Western  one-half  Is  a  billowy  prairie,  broken  only  by  timber 
strips  which  skirt  streams.  Eastern  two-thirds  is  chiefly  hill  land,  with  consid- 
erable stream  bottom  acreage.  Portion  embraces  three  large  and  many  small 
prairies.  Largest  centers  at  Pennsboro;  one  surrounds  Emmett  and  the  third 
embraces  one-half  a  township  in  the  northeast  corner  of  county.  Uplands  are 
generally  of  long,  gradual  ascent  type,  though  along  streams  north  of  Greenfield, 
are  some  cedar  bluffs  several  hundred  feet  In  height,  and  ot  precipitous  Inclina- 
tion. There  are  about  1,500  acres  in  this  one  body,  agriculturally  waste  land. 
Soil  of  county  Is  of  two  general  classes:  red  clay,  and  black  loam.  Red  soil  is 
wheat-adapted  and  is  especially  strong  as  drought  resisting.  Land  Is  almost  en- 
tirely owned  by  residents.  Prices  exist  as  follows:  Ten  per  cent  of  farms  at  |T 
to  115  an  acre;  seventy  per  cent  at  |20  to  130;  fifteen  per  cent  at  130  to  (40;  five 
per  cent  at  140  to  |50.  the  last  being  located  within  close  distance  of  Lockwood, 
Greenfleld,  Everton,  Dadevllle,  and  in  the  Pennsboro  prairie. 

Manufactukes:- — White  limestone  at  Everton  constitutes  basis  of  county's 
largest  single  plant.  Creamery  products,  flour  and  corn  meal  are  made.  Cream' 
eries  located  at  Lockwood  and  Meinert.  Greenfield  has  a  150-barrel  flour  mill; 
custom  mills  at  Everlon,  Comet.  Hulston  and  Selgbert. 

TRANSPOBTATioN:^Frisco,   Springfield    to   Kansas, 
branch  of  Frisco,  lO.TT  miles,  taxed. 

High  Schools: —  At  Greenfield 
and  at  Everton.  Latter  Is  central  hig^ 
school,  supported  by  several  districts. 

Water: — Artesian  well  at  Comet. 
Living  water  averages  ten  to  thirty 
feet  depth.  Streams  are  clear  and 
swift,  supplied  by  springs. 

Largest  commercial  orchard  In 
Dade  county  contains  254  acres,  near 
Everett.  Small  orchards  are  numer- 
ous. 

Newsi'apebs:— Greenfleld  Vedette, 
Advocate;  Lockwood  Times;  Everton. 
Dade  County  Journal;  Dadevllle 
Miner. 
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DALLAS,  fourth  county  east  of  Kansas  and  half  way  between  the  Mis- 
souri river  and  Arkansas,  embraces,  In  Its  western  portion,  some 
of  the  beat  farms  In  Missouri,  while  In  the  eastern  portion  land  Is 
largely   limbered   and   undeveloped.      Its    topography    varies    from 
undulating  prairie,  to  a  mountalnoue  surface.    A  spur  of  the  Ozark 
mountains  breaks  through  the  northeastern  boundary  and  extends  almost  to  the 
south  extreme.     County  contains  530  square  miles  of  land,  or  339,200  acres. 
125,231  acres  of  which  are  cultivated.  Number  of  farms 
2.397,  average  size  thereof  107.5  acres;  in  actual  aggre- 
gated  value  12,149,320.    Corn,  wheat,  hay,  vegetables  of 
all  varieties,  apples,  berries,  milk  and  butter  are  pro- 
duced upon  most  farms.    In  horse  and  mule  production 
the  county  ranks  well  up. 

Population:— White,  13,892;  colored,  11;  Ameri- 
can born,  13,806;  foreign  born,  97;  total.  13.903.  Farm 
homes  owned.  1,771;  rented,  635;  other  homes  owned. 
231;  rented.  171;  total  families,  2,80S. 

FiNASiK: — County  tax  .50  on  one  hundred  dollars 
valuation;  school  tax  from  .10  to  1.06,  average  .52  1-2; 
total  assessed  valuation  f2, 098, 477;  assessed  valuation 
per  cent  of  real  valuation  75;  county  debt  $6,000;  no 
township  debt. 

Tijireb: — Four-fifths  was  primevally  covered  with 
white  oak,  red  oak,  post  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  and  black- 
jack. Growth  was  larger  in  west  fourth  and  the  east 
and  northeast  grew  much  undergrowth  and  scrub  tim- 
ber. One-half  of  county  Is  now  clean  shaven  of  timber, 
being  probably  one-fifth.  In  the  norlheaat  corner,  that 
has  not  been  cut  over.  Inaccessibility  owing  to  lack 
of  railroad,  and  the  rough  character  of  the  section  is 
responsible  (or  its  less  ready  development.  A  few 
portable  saw  mills  turn  out  native  lumber  at  $1.50: 
cordwood  is  worth  (2, 

Lkad  MiMNo:- — One  paying  lead  mine  la  operated 
at  Leadmtne,  small  Inland  town,  twenty-live  miles  from 
I  on  Rig  yningiia  River. 
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nearest  railroad  point.  Lead  prospocta  extend  over 
one-third  of  tbe  county.  Iron.  Jack,  tlR,  kaolin 
and  clays  of  various  kinds  and  colors  exist.  Lime- 
stone bluffs  are  frequent  along  streams  and  in 
northeast  section  are  several  caves  unexplored. 

Land: — Is  of  three  distinct  characters.  Prairie 
embraces  one-fifth  of  the  county;  long  hill  land  de- 
scribes three-tenths;  and  rough,  broken  land  cov- 
ers almost  entirely  the  eastern  half.  There  are 
three  large  prairies;  Four  Mile  Prairie,  contain- 
ing ten  square  miles  just  north  of  Buffalo;  Buf- 
falo Head  Prairie,  south  and  soiUhwest  ot  BuFTalo 
to  the  extent  of  35  square  miles;  Stafford  Prairie 
in  extreme  southwest  corner.  Beat  river  bottom 
lands  are  along  Big  Niangua  and  Little  Niangua 
rlvera,  and  along  Greasy  creek.  In  the  southeast 
quarter  ot  the  county  is  a  large  area  of  high  le\el, 
timbered  land  denominated  flatwoods  Soil  is  as 
varied  as  the  surface.  River  and  rreek  bottoms 
are  black  alluvial  and  the  prairies  are  generally  ft 
black  prairie  loam  of  one  to  three  feet  In  depth. 
Hill  land  is  chiefly  clay,  which  soil  excels  even  bot- 
tom land  tor  wheat  growth.  Very  few  tracts  of 
Dallas  county  land  are  In  the  hands  of  speculators. 
These  few  are  In  the  rough,  unimproved,  mineral 
bearing  belt.  One-third  of  the  county,  lying  within 
the  east  halt,  and  more  largely  in  the  northeast. 
la  unimproved  land,  11,SOO  acres  of  which  a 
ject  to  homestead  at  tl.25  an  acre.  The  balance 
thereof  can  be  bought  for  |&  or  less  per  acre.  Two- 
thlrds  is  Improved,  some  of  the  valley  and  prairie  farms  having  flne  Improve- 
ments. One-half  of  this  portion  may  be  bought  for  less  than  J15  an  acre;  2,500 
acres  ot  remaining  portion,  situate  in  the  vicinities  of  BuCFato  and  Olive  will 
bring  140  to  |50.  The  balance  ranges  from  tl5  to  $30.  A  close  estimate  by 
townships  reveals  a  price  average  for  the  west  one-half  of  S14,  for  the  east  half 

Products: — Brooms  at 
Longland;  native  lum- 
ber and  flour  at  several 
country     mills.      Brick 

is  moulded  and  burned  .  , 

as  locally  demanded. 

Railroad  Gbadino: 
— A  well  graded  rail- 
road bed.  abandoned, 
connects  Buffalo  wltb 
Bolivar,  Polk  county. 

Schools: — in  west- 
em  half  of  county 
school  buildings  are  in 
easy  access  of  all 
homes.  Buffalo  has  a 
Blx-room  graded  school, 
building  recently  erected 

Estimated  one  spring 
Niangua  rlvi 


flsh 


cost  of  110.000.    Churches  are  Protestant, 
every  eighty  acres  of  land.     Bennett's  Spring  o 
Is  a  favorite  camping  place  In  summer. 
Fisiiiso: — Unsurpassed  in  clear,  cool  spring  water  ot  Niangua  rivers,    Gan 
are  plentiful.    Gigging  is  a  sport  indulged  in  largely. 
Newspapeiis: — Buffalo  Record,  Reflex. 
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DAVIESS  is  the  third  county  east  of  the  Missouri  river  and  In  the 
second  tier  south  of  Iowa.  It  Is  250  miles  northwest  of  St.  Louis,  75 
iDlles  north  of  Kansas  City.  50  miles  east  of  St.  Joseph.  In  square 
miles  It  measures  576;  In  acres,  368.640.  of  which  279,050  are  in  high 
alate  of  cultivation.  Farms  number  3,308;  average  size,  106.9,  of 
estimated  actual  value,  JI2,2S3,722.  Agriculture  and  stockraising  are  chief  pur- 
suits. In  rye  production  Daviesa  leads  the  State.  Last  year  corn  surplus 
amounted  to  almost  two  millions  of  dollars,  while  at  the  same  time  income  from 
cattle  exported  footed  one  and  ooehalt  millions,  borses  and  mules  hrought  over 
one  million  and  hogs  three-quarters  of  a  milliou.  Blue  grass,  timothy,  and 
clover  hay  surplus  made  an  income  of  one-half  million  dollars.  Blue  grass  is 
the  natural  grass. 

Stone: — Blue  limestone  of  good  quality  is  found  along  the  hluITs  of  Grand 
river.  At  Jameson  the  Wabash  railroad  maintains  a  rock  erusher  employing  one 
hundred  men.  Tbe  buildings  ot  Gallatin  are  finished  In  the  same  stone,  quarried 
near  town.  Coal  In  paying  quantities  is  supposed  to  underlie  !□  numerous 
places.  A  two-inch  vein  was  recently  discovered  at  three-foot  depth,  one  mile 
south  of  Gallatin. 

Timreb:— It  originally  covered  fully  one-fourth  of  the  land.    Leading  varie- 
ties are  black  oak.  post  oak,  white  oak,  hickory,  elm,  and  black  walnut,  confined 
to  the  streams.    Mills  are  portable.     Timber  remains 
sufficient   for   stock   shade,   B  re  wood   and   rough   plank 
purposes. 

ToPoORAPBT  AND  Soil: — Grand  river  flows  diagon- 
ally through  Daviess  county  from  northwest  to  south- 
east. With  Its  numerous  tributaries  It  forms  an  ideal 
drainage  system,  a  feature  favorable  to  stock  raising. 
Three-fourths  of  the  land  Is  prairie;  four-fifths  of  tbe 
remainder  have  been  cleared  of  timber.  The  northeast 
one-half  Is  generally  undulating,  growing  more  rolling 
as  one  proceeds  west.  This  is  nearly  all  prairie. 
Herein,  improved  farms  are  worth  |40  to  (56,  with  an 
occasional  one  at  |7G,  owing  to  high  Improvement. 
Timbered  rough  lands  in  vicinities  of  Madaline  and 
Gallatin  are  to  be  had  at  (30  to  |35  in  tbe  former  and 
t35  to  145  In  the  latter.  Grand  river  bottoms  are  gen- 
erous width.  Farms  sell  at  }35  to  ISO.  The  soil  is 
black  loam  with  limestone  and  clay  subsoil.  North- 
west of  Gallatin,  prairie  land  embraces  two  townships 
where  farms  are  held  at  t40  to  $60;  adjoining  this  on 
the  west  Is  a  strip  of  timbered  land  worth  (35  to  $46. 
That  portion  bounded  by  the  Rock  Island  railroad  and 
Grand  river  bottom  on  the  north,  almost  by  township, 
alternates  timber  and  prairie,  beginning  with  tbe 
latter  on  the  west.  Price  of  prairie,  (40  to  |50;  tim- 
ber. 130  to  |40.  Upland  soil  is  mulatto  up  to  three  feet 
In  depth,  over  clay  suhsoil.  Bottom  land  soil  is  black 
Land  ot  StMk,  KMk-CvHi  Berdi. 
STS 
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ftlluTlal.  Estimated  10,000  ocrea  grazing 
tend  t4Xi  rough  tor  cultlTatton,  chiefly 
■Tonnd  Oallotln,  Madaline  and  Lock 
SprtngB.  This  BOll  Is  favorable  to  fruit 
tree  growth. 

Marufactobies: — Flouring  mills  are 
located  at  Gallatin,  Jameson,  Pattons- 
burg;  cheese  factories  at  Altamont  and 
Winston;  butter  factory  at  Jameson; 
wagons  are  made  at  Gallatin,  and  axe 
handles  at  Lock  Springs. 

Tbasspobtatio.v;— By  rail,  St.  Jo- 
sepb,  Omaha,  Leavenwortb,  Kansas  City 
are  within  few  hours;  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  are  wltbln  a  night's  run.  Miles 
ol  railroad  within  county:  Quincy, 
Omaha  A  Kansas  City,  13.13;  Wabash, 
85.81;  Rock  Island,  main  line,  2g.2S: 
Rock  Island,  St.  Joseph  branch,  7.07: 
Kansas  City,  Peoria  ft  Chicago,  S.39. 

Schools: — Gran'd  River  College,  at 
Gallatin,    under    direction  of  Missouri 
Baptist  church,  Is  coeducational  Insti- 
tution of  preparatory,  collegiate  and  music  departments.  Qallatin  High  School  is 
on  the   State  University's  approved   list;    employs  nine  teachers  and  super- 
intendent. 

Towns: — Gallatin,  county  seat,  lighted  with  electricity,  waterworks  system. 
Principal  streets  are  macadamized.  Pattonsburg,  Jamesport,  Jameson,  Lock 
Springs,  Altamont,  Winston,  and  Cofleyburg,  are  leading  agricultural  centers  and 
centers  of  a  net-work  of  telephone,  covering  the  county. 

'  Orchards: — Hill  land  Is  favorable  thereto.  Commercial  orchards  are  of  leas 
than  50  acres  each.  One  pear  orchard  has  6,600  trees  and  one  apple  orchard 
8,600  trees. 


DAVIESS  c 

PopuLATio.f  AEiD  Pi hakcb:— White,  20,994;  colored,  331;  American  bom,  31,- 
116;  foreign  bom,  210;  total,  21,326.     Farm  homes  owned,  2,478;  rented,  989; 
town  homes  owned,  S49;  rented,  681;  total,  4,997.    County  tax,  32  cents;  town- 
ship,   eight    cents;    total    40    cents; 
school   tax   from   nothing  to   11.26; 
average  61  cents;  total  assessed  val- 
uation, 18,786,961;  assessed  valuation 
per  centage  of  real  valuation,  one- 
third  to  one-fourth.    No  county  debt; 
no  township  debt. 

Newsfapebs: — Gallatin  Democrat, 
MlsBourian;  Altamont  Index;  James- 
port  Gazette;  Winston  Sentinel; 
Pattonsburg  Call;  Lock  Springs 
Herald;  Coffeyburg  Headlight 


THE  HABVnSX  IB  SKAT. 


DEKALB  is  piireiy  a  general  farming  and  stock  raising  county.  It  1b 
located  thirteen  miles  eaat  of  St.  Joseph  and  fltty-flve  mites  north  of 
Kansas  City.  The  general  topography  is  that  ol  a  high,  rolling 
prairie,  varied  only  by  infrequent  streams  of  the  size  of  creeks. 
County  contains  440  square  miles  of  land  surface,  281.600  acres,  of 
which  222,284  acres  are  yielding  hay  and  cereals.  There  are  2,377  (arms  of  an 
average  size  of  110  acres  each,  valued.  In  total,  at  19,605.943.  Corn  exports  an- 
nually exceed  one  and  one-third  millions  of  dollars'  Income;  cattle  a  close  second 
In  Importance.    A  great  many  potatoes  are  grown. 

Population: — While,  14,291;  colored,  127;  American  born,  13,975;  foreign 
bom.  443;  total,  14,418.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,571;  rented,  735;  other  homes 
owned,  567;  rented.  359;  total  families,  3,232. 

Latter  Day  Saints  have  a  prosperous  colony  In  southwestern  part  of  county. 
Several  hundred  (JermanB  are  scattered  over  the  county. 

Finance:!— County  tax.  40  cents;  township,  10  cents;  school  tax,  from  30 
cents  to  11.26;  average,  54  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  t5,917,372;  25  per 
cent  of  real  valuation.     No  county  debt;  no  township  debt. 

Land.  Pgire  anu  Son,:— With  the  exception  of  four 
i  embracing  In  total  one-fourth  of  the  land  acre- 
age, DeKalb  county  is  a  high  prairie,  generally  of  a 
sloping  akin  to  the  billowy;  ofttlmes  undulating.  Land 
ranges  In  price  from  $30  to  |40  for  the  bulk.  The  bro- 
ken, rocky,  acreages  adjoining  Grindstone  creek;  the 
northwest  one-fourth  of  the  northwest  one-sixth;  the 
northwest  one-fourth  of  the  southwest  township,  and 
the  balance  adjoining  Maysvllle.  make  up  the  quarter 
of  the  county  which  can  be  bought  at  $1S  to  |2S  an 
Highest  priced  land  is  In  southeast  section. 
where,  near  Cameron,  In  Caldwell  county,  because  of 
Its  proximity  to  market,  or  near  Osborn.  because  of  Us 
Intrinsic  value,  it  occasionally  brings  |50  to  (60  and, 
rarely,  (75.  Prairie  soil  is  loam  overlaying  clay.  Bot- 
1  land  Is  alluvial,  black  In  color,  endless  In  depth, 
generally  light  in  weight.  Blue  grass  Is  Indigenous  to 
it  all. 

MBEB1  — One-fltth  was  originally  white  oak.  black 
oak,  ash,  elm.  hickory,  and  soft  maple.  One-third  the 
amount  was  white  oak.  More  than  one-half  has  been 
cleared.  Cordwood  is  yet  shipped  in  small  quantities 
from  Maysvllle.  Stewartsvlile  and  Weatherby.  Portable 
mills  supply  local  market  with  rough  hardwood  lumber. 
iKHALs: — Grindstone  rock,  limestone  and  sand- 
stone are  found  In  the  bluffs,  which  border  Grind- 
stone creek.    It  Is  not  commercially  used. 
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Flour  and  Brick: — Flouring  mills  are 
the  chief  manufacturing  concerns.  Flour  Is 
made  at  Mayavllle,  Osborn,  Weatherby,  Un- 
ion Star  and  Ciarksdale.  Moulded  brick  are 
made  as  locall;  called  for. 

TBA?i8PORTATioK :  ^Rock  Iflland,  30.61 ; 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph,  9.24;  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Qulncy,  7.94;  Kansas  City,  Peoria 
A  Chicago,  20  miles  of  taxable  railroad.  Dirt 
roada  are  dragged  and  the  largest  county 
bridges  are  steel. 

Schools  :  — Eighty-two  school  districts 
In  DeKatb,  each  maintaining  seven  to  nine 
months'  terms  annually.  Maysvllle  and 
Stewartsvllle  have  graded  schools,  the  former 
bavlng  eight  rooms. 

Water: — Hard  and  soft  drinking  water 
1b  obtainable  at  twenty  to  sixty  feet.  Stock 
water  Is  supplied  from  ponds  ani]  windmill 
wells.  In  rougher  parts  springs  are  numer- 
ous.   No  mineral  springs. 


Towns: — Maysvllle.  county  seat, 
population,  925;  Stewartsvllle,  popu- 
lation, 616;  Union  Star,  population, 
439:  Ciarksdale,  and  Osborne  are  the 
principal  towns.  All  are  supported 
by  farming.  Towns  are  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  rural  dis- 
tricts by  telephone,  conducted  upon 
co-operative  plan. 

Chautauqua: — The  social  event 
of  DeKalb  Is  an  annual  Chautauqua, 
It  is  held  in  mid-summer,  and  is  at- 
tended by  people  from  all  over  north- 
west Missouri.  Men  of  national  rep- 
utation discuss  questions  of  general 
Interest  and  a  mlltary  band  supplies 
music.     People  camp  on  the  grounds. 

NtwsvAPEBs : —Maysvllle  Herald, 
Pilot,  Democrat;  Ciarksdale  Journal; 
Osborne  Enterprise;  Stewartsvllle 
Record;  Union  Star  Herald. 
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TWENTY-NINE  iron  mines  operate  within  the  borders  of  Dent  county. 
Iron  and  timber  and  agriculture  are  the  supports  of  the  people.  At 
Sllgo.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  are  furnaces  which 
manufacture  seventy  tons  of  pig  Iron  a  day.  Wood  alcohol  and  char- 
coal are  also  manufactured  here.  Dent  is  situated  third  south  of  tbe 
Misaourl  river,  ninety  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis.  Its  lay  Is  uneven — mouaCaln- 
0U8.  Its  surface  bears  rocks  except  In  the  valleys.  Originally  the  entire  720 
square  miles  ot  its  area  was  a  forest  of  hard  and  soft  woods,  but  101,513  acreh 
are  now  in  cultivation.  There  are  1,748  farms,  average  size  of  which  Is  157,2 
acres,  Including  arable,  pasture  and  timber  lands.     Farm  lands  are  estimated 

to  be  actually  worth  12,307,556. 

Poi'tnjiTios:— White,  12,958;  colored,  28;  Ameri- 
can born,  12,840;  foreign  bom,  146;  total,  12,986.  Farm 
homes  owned.  1,293;  rented,  500;  other  homes  owned. 
2S0;  rented.  43S;  total  families,  2,611. 

Finance: — County  tax,  65  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax  from  20  cents  to  $1.20;  average.  48 
cents;  assessed  valuation,  |2,451,S49;  assessed  valua- 
tion per  cent  of  actual  valuation,  slxty-slx  and  two- 
thirds;  county  debt,  (15,000;  no  township  debt. 

Tj.iibeb; — Acreage  hearing  timber,  359,287;  three- 
fourths  ot  the  timber  footage  Is  white  oak,  black  oak, 
and  black-jack,  In  equal  quantities.  White  oak  U  found 
principally  In  the  south,  farthest  from  railroad  and 
to  a  less  greater  extent  In  extreme  northeast  corner. 
Near  the  railroad  It  has  been  consumed  in  tie  making. 
Black-jack  and  oak  adhered  to  no  special  region,  but 
intermingled  over  entire  county.  They  are  used  exten- 
sively In  manufacture  ot  wood  alcohol  and  charcoal. 
Post  oak  accounts  for  ten  per  cent.  Pine  grows  in 
southeastern  and  southwestern  corners,  and  is  scat- 
tered along  the  entire  eastern  border.  Balance  ol  tim- 
ber Is  sycamore,  walnut,  maple  and  elm. 

MiNCR.iLs: — Iron,  copper,  lead  and  limestone.  Iron 
mines  are  confined  to  northeastern  corner.  Produce 
blue  specular  and  red  oxides,  all  of  Bessemer  class. 
Simmons  Hill  mine  has  produced  300,000  tons;  Mllsap  mine,  75.000;  Pomroy 
mine,  60,000;  besides  the  others  aggregating  fully  as  much  In  output.    Copper 
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and  lotd  Indications  ar«  good  In  nortbeast  corner  but  neither  has  been  eameatlr 
prospected. 

hAnji-.—lAj:  mountainous.  Upland  soils  are  sandj  and  often  thin  with 
<HVf  BubMllB.  Estimated  that  eight  per  cent  of  land  le  valley  and  bottom;  also 
that  fUtr  per  cent  of  upland  Is  tillable  In  general  farming.  Remainder  htll  land 
would  grow  frnlte  and  grasses.  Nest  to  creek  and  river  bottoms,  lands  are  moat 
fertile  In  northeastern  part  of  county.  Prices  are  as  follows:  best  Improved 
lands,  fl&  to  |26  an  acre;  upland.  Improved,  |6  to  |16;  nnlmproTed  lands,  |1.SB 
to  f  4  an  acre.  Oovemment  lands  subject  to  homestead,  at  |1.26  an  acre,  4,2M. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  quinces,  and  berries  are  grown  In  profit,  thon^ 
the  Industry  Is  Just  gaining  headway.  Largest  orchard  Is  at  Salem  and  em- 
braces 260  acres.  There  are  several  ranging  In  size  from  fifty  to  elEhtf  acres 
each.    Suhsolla  Insure  necessary  drainage. 

HAtruFACTDBED  Fboducts: — Fig  Iron,  charcoal,  wood  alcohol,  wagons,  bar- 
rels, brooms,  and  lumber;    There  are  seven  flouring  mills. 

Transpobtation  : — Salem  branch  of  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  railroad, 
Cuba  to  Salem.    Also  two  short  branches  to  Sllgo  and  Winkler,  In  Phelps  countr. 

FiBiUNO  ANB  Huirmta: — Former  Is  unsurpaaoed  In  Pigeon  creek  and  Cur- 
rent and  Meramec  rivers,  which  also  abound  In  scenery.  Montank  Spring,  at 
head  of  Current  river.  Is  a  popular  camping  place  for  hunters  and  fishers.  An 
occasional  deer  Is  killed.  Wild  turkeys  are  plentiful,  likewise  quail,  squirrels, 
and  rabbits. 

TowNs:^Salem,  county  seat,  com- 
mercial, mining,  and  manufacturing 
town,  population,  I,4gl;  has  flouring 
mill,  stave  and  barrel  factory,  planing 
mills.  Sllgo  Is  center  of  Iron  district; 
location  of  furnaces  and  wood  alcohol 
and  charcoal  plants. 

Newbpapebb: — Salem  Monitor,  Demo- 
crat, Democrat-Bulletin,  Republican- 
Headlight,  Leader. 
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OUGLAS  Is  In  the  second  tier  of  counties 
north  of  the  Arkansas  line  and  is  flftb  east 
of  Indian  Territory.    County  embraces  792 
square  miles,  equivalent  to  6O6.S80  acres. 
Of  this  total,  l£G,g85  acres  are  under  cul- 
tivation.   The  remaining  vast  acreage  is  under  timber: 
hardwood  timber  of  Qrst  growth.     Tbe  forest  is  com. 
parativeiy  untouched.  Half  the  footage  In  trees  is  white 
oak    and    black    oak,    trees    often    two    to    three    feel 
through,  and  the  land  may  be  bought  for  about  ll.GO 
ere.    A  comfaratively  small  area  mineral  bearing 
nearest  the  railroad  may  be  had  at  t3  to  15  an 
The  land  Is  mountainous.    What  is  perhaps  tbe 
highest  and  most  rugged  ridge  of  the  Ozark  mountains 
marks     the    north    edge    of    Douglas     county.     Many 
I   have   their   rise  here.     The   farming  districts 
adjoin  Fox,  Beaver.  Brj-ant's  and  Spring  creeks,  and 
White  river.    There  are  2,T3S  farms  of  an  average  size 
of  127.1  acres,  of  an  actual  value,  according  to  present 
rices,  14,450.826. 

Population:— White.  16.775;  colored,  27;  Ameri- 
in  born,  16,634;  foreign  born,  168;  total,  16,802.  Farm 
>mes  owned.  2,205;  rented.  579;  other  homes  owned, 
18;  rented.  173;  total  families.  3.1T5, 

Finance: — County  tan,   50  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;    school   tax   from   10  cents  to  11.50; 
average.  65  cents;  total  assessed  valuation.  12.042.648; 
farms  assessed  on  40  per  cent  of  vahie  basis;   town  iota.  50  per  cent  and  per- 
sonal property,  40  per  cent. 

TiMUKs: — On  an  average  year  timber  product  shipments  approximate  as  fol- 
lows: Railroad  ties,  3.000;  tence  and  mine  posts,  4,800;  hardwood  lumber,  1,300,- 
000  feet;  piling.  680  pieces.  Along  the  south  border  of  Douglas  county  is  a  pine 
growth,  in  extent  about  one  per  cent  of  the  timber.    This  is  being  removed  at  the 

J^ero  fn  heading:  Land  of  the  Siui-ktotcit  Peach, 
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rate  of  about  two  and  one-halt  million  feet  annually.  White  oak  abounds  In 
central  part  of  county  and  there  Is  alio  a  large  body  Id  tbe  west  end  and  on 
Bortb  hill  Rides  throughout  the  county:  estimated  to  embrace  20  per  cent  of  tim- 
ber. Twenty-four  per  cent  Is  black  oak,  largest  growth  found  near  Ava  and 
Squires.  Black-jack  grows  everywhere  to  extent  of  ten  per  cent.  Post  oak,  five 
per  cent;  hickory,  two  per  cent;  walnut,  one  per  cent, 

MiNERAi.s:~Twenty-flve  per  cent  of  the  county  bears  mineral  Indication. 
Lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron  are  found.  Lack  of  railroad  transportation  leaves 
the  prospecls  for  niin>>ral  undeveloped.  Limestone  and  eandeione  are  found 
along  all  streams. 


Lakd; — Soil  la  gravelly  and  often  stone-bearing,  but  possesses  considerable 
fertility.  By  proper  rotation,  profitable  cereal  growing  is  followed.  Clover  and 
graaaea  grow  luxuriantly,  even  where  too  rough  or  stony  for  wheat  or  corn. 
Stock  raising  most  nearly  accords  with  the  county's  natural  adaptability.  Of 
the  land  In  cultivation,  bottoms  aell  for  |15  an  acre;  best  ridge  or  upland  valleys, 
$10;  less  level  ridge  land,  fS.  Wild  timbered  lands  range  from  tl.2a  an  acre  to 
15.  Estimated  that  |1,50  an  acre  would  buy  nearly  all  wild  acreage.  There  are 
6,74S  acres  owned  by  the  United  States  government,  which  holds  them  subject 
to  homestead  at  $1.25  an  acre. 

Fruit  La.nds: — Soil,  subsoil,  climate  and  one-half  of  the  topography  are 
favorable  to  fruit  growing.  Douglas  borders  tbe  west  side  of  Howell  county, 
which  grows  more  peaches  than  any  other  Missouri  county. 

MASucACTOHiEa:— Are  of  local  size  and  Importance.  Flouring  mills,  saw 
mills,  tannery,  planing  mills,  shingle  factories,  and  wool  carding  machines. 

PiTKLic  RoAiisi — Wagon  roads  are  a  feature  mention- worthy.  Natural  gravel 
forestalls  the  mud. 

Cavks  and  Sce.mc  Poistb: — Brown's  Cave,  near  Rippey,  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Ava,  possesses  Interest  for  geologists  and  sightseers.  Between  Ava  and  Vera- 
cruz, are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  county. 

Tow.vs; — Ava,  county  seat,  has  good  flouring  mill,  feed  mill  and  tannery. 
Freight  comes  by  wagon  via  Mansfield,  In  Wright  county,  nearest  railroad  point, 
fifteen  miles  away.  Rome,  Topaz,  Squires,  Denlow,  Bryant,  Pansy,  Winfleld, 
Larlssa.  Veracruz  and  Loftin  are  farming  centers,  having  custom  Souring  and 
teed  mills. 

NEwarAPEBa:^Ava:  Douglas  County  Republican;  Ava:  Douglas  County 
Herald. 


DUNKLIN  grows  more  cotton  to  the  acre  than  any  other  MiaBourl 
county;  and  Missouri's  average  acre  yield  Is  the  largest  among  the 
States.  The  county  is  located  in  the  southeast  Missouri  delta  dis- 
trict, extendiug  below  Arkansas'  general  north  boundary  line  and 
Is  included  hetween  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Mississippi  rivers. 
There  are  BOO  square  miles.  320,000  acres,  101, IT,'!  acres  improved.  Farms  num- 
ber 2,542,  averaging  56B  acres,  estimated  value,  |4,33S,6T0.  Excepting  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  prairie  in  bodies  oF  not  more  than  four  hundred  acres  each.  Dunk- 
lin's surface  was  originally  a  denee  forest  of  large-growth  gum.  all  varieties  of 
oak,  maple,  sycamore,  poplar,  cypress,  ash,  pecan,  walnut,  and  aasaafras.  Pecan 
groves  are  yet  standing,  trees  measuring  up  to  three  feet  through.  Along  the 
sloughs  Is  corkwood;  ginseng  and  muscadine  grape  grow  wild  in  the  woods. 
Timbering  interests  are  of  commercial  size.  Mills,  ranging  In  capacities  from 
15,000  to  30,000  feet  daily,  are  at  Dillman,  Kennett,  Decatur.  Paulding.  Kelleys 
and  Campbell. 

The  population  Is:  White,  21,EO0;  colored.  206;  foreign  born,  S3;  American 
born.  21,623;  total,  21,706.  Farm  homes  owned,  3,107;  rented,  1,646;  town  homes 
owned.  791;  rented,  969;  total,  6,612. 

Land: — Ijevel.  excepting  one  strip  one  to  two  miles 
wide  by  ten  miles  long  extending  across  the  northwest 
comer,  of  a  general  elevation  of  230  feet  above  the 
Gulf.  Fifty  thousand  acres  are  owned  by  non-resl- 
Of  the  101.173  acres  Improved  farms,  one-half 
Id  at  (30  to  |40  per  acre;  a  very  few  within  two 
miles  of  Kennett,  Maiden,  Campbell.  Senath,  or  Card- 
well,  all  live  markets,  bring  |4B  to  |BB  per  acre.  The 
remainder  Is  to  be  had  at  )20  to  (30  per  acre.  Unim- 
proved land,  representing  about  300,000  acres,  sells  at 
17.50  to  110  in  the  lower  side  of  the  county,  while  Che 
same  character  of  land  in  the  north  aide  brings  (12.50 
to  tl7.S0.  Drainage  districts,  at  (2.50  an  acre,  have  re- 
cently been  organized  covering  the  entire  county.  Soil 
l9  alluvial,  composed  largely  of  clay  and  ofttimes  of 
sand.  It  Is  naturally  adapted  to  cotton,  melons,  com, 
onions,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

Manufactubes  : — Timber  and  cotton  products.  In 
cottonseed  oil  production  the  county  excels.  In  the  first 
named,  one  thousand  men  find  employment  at  prua- 
perous  wages.  At  Cardwell  is  located  the  largest  egg 
e  factory  In  the  world.  Barrel  staves  and  boxes  are 
also  Important  items  of  manufacture. 

Railboads  :  ^All  the  towns  are  located  on  railroads 

which  have  county  mileages  as  follows:  Paragould  ft 

Southwestern,  13.07;  St.  Louie  ft  Southwestern,  13.63; 

Delta  Branch,  BIO;   Frisco,  42.31;   Frisco  Branch.  4.50. 

»  heading:     Cotton  Field  Sear  Kennett. 
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D  Schools: — In  Kennett,  Maiden  and  Camp- 
bell thare  are  a  total  o(  fourteen  churches,  representing  the 
leading  Protestant  denomlnatlonB.    E^ach  ot  the  towns 
graded  school  system. 

Wateb:— Wells  In  Dunklin  county  coat  J2  each.  ": 
can  also  be  removed  to  suit  tbe  Immediate  needs  of 
owner.  Moat  of  them  are  driven,  the  supply  of  water  I: 
Ing,  therefore,  inexhaustible.  Water  Is  slightly  tinge' 
with  iron. 

Fish  and  Game: — Subsequent  to  tbe  rpgular  spring 
rise  of  the   St.   Francis   river,  ttsbing  is   a   means  of 
ready  money  to  the  farmers.     When  the  waters  have 
aubslderi,  car  loads  of  all  Mississippi    varieties   are 
stranded.    These  are  caught  by  hand  and  shipped 
to  St.  Louis.     As  a  game  reserve,  this  section  baa 
long  been  the  hunters'  paradise.     Duck  shooiing 
Is   equal    to   the   ideal   on   canvas,    A    E 
bears,  deer,  coons,  'possums  and  mink  [ 
be  found.    The  fur  induslry  is  yet  of  a 
portance. 

Towns:— Not  one  has  a  saloon. 
county  seat,  has  held  an  annual  fair  success 
fully  for  twelve  years;  It  baa  a  baseball  park, 
electric  lights,  and  Id  commercial  Industries, 
a  slack  barrel  factory,  buggy  spoke  factorj-. 
broom  factory,  cottonseed  oil  mills,  machine 
shop,  Ice  plant,  bottling  works  and  cold 
Storage,  three  cotton  gins  and  two  planing 
mtlla.  Maiden  has  electric  lights  and  wa- 
terworks, machine  works,  heading  fac- 
tory, ice  plant,  bottling  works,  shingle 
and  saw  mill,  cottonseed  oil  mill,  sis  cot- 
ton gins,  and  is  the  location  of  the 
freight  transfer  sheds  of  tbe  Cotton  Belt 
railroad.  Campbell  Is  an  important  rail- 
road Junction.  The  town's  enterprises  are 
a  saw  mill  and  dry  kiln  of  30.000  feet  ca- 
pacity; planing  mill,  hoop  mill;  handle 
factory,  shingle  mill,  stave  mill,  axe  handle  factory,  a  cotton  gin,  roller  mills  and 
brick  yard.  Senath  has  four  cotton  gins  and  a  saw  mill;  Cardwell  Is  the  location 
of  egg  case  and  box  manufacturing;  Holcomb  has  two  cotton  gins;  Hornersvtlle 

two  gins,  saw  mill  and     

grist  mill;  Caruth,  White 
Oak,  and  Clarkton  are 
saw  mill  towns. 

Newspapebs  :  — Ken- 
nett:  Dunklin  Demo- 
crat, Dunklin  County 
Mall;  Maiden:  Dunklin 
County  News;  Campbell 
Citizen;  Senath  Star. 

Finance:  —  County    . 
tax,    TO    cents;    school    I 
tax,  75  cents:  assessed 
Taluatlon,       t4,29S.R74: 
30  per  cent  actual  valu- 
ation; no  debts. 
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[RANKLIN  IB  the  nativity  of 
the   Missouri    tneerachaum 
cob  pipe,  home  of  the  New 
Haven    nuraeriea,   location 
of  while  sand  deposits  and 
center    of   German     zither    raanufac- 
lure.     It  Is  also  a  leading  wheat  pro- 
ducing county.    Tt  Is  locatc<l  Aipnn  the 
south    bank    or    the   Missouri    riyer, 
thirty  miles  west  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.     It  embraces  866  square  miles,  544,240  acres    of  land,  263,711  acres  of 
of  which  are  improved  farms.    These  number  3,863,  and  average  121.8  acres.  In- 
cluding land  of  cultivable,  pasture  and  timber  character.     Actual  value  of  farm 
r    ■  lands,  $9.919,&00. 

g,  fi         Popiijition:— White,    28,756;    colored,    1,825;    native   born,    27,730;    foreign 
U.    born,  2,S61;  total,  30.681.    Native  born  of  foreign  parentage,  one-third.    In  some 
communities  German  is  spoken.    Farm  homes  owned,  2.876;  rented,  961;  otber 
homes  owned,  1,096;  rented,  1.139;  total  families,  6,069. 

Finance:— County  tax;  general  revenue,  30  cents; 
road,  10  cents;  special  road  and  bridge,  10  cents;  acfaool, 
tax,  five  cents  to  fl.l6;  average,  49  cents;  assessed  val- 
uation one-halt  real  value;  no  county  nor  township 
debt. 

Commercial  Timbeb:— Oalt,  hickory,  wnlnut,  cedar. 
White  Sand: — Of  ninety-nine  per  cent  silica  exists 
in  form  of  solid  bed  of  sand  rock  along  Meraraec  river 
bluffs  at  Grays  Summit  and  in  a  mountain  at  PaciOc. 
Disintegrates  readily.  Three  thousand  cars  annually 
are  prepared  and  shipped  from  PaciOc.  It  is  used  in 
manufacture  of  glass,  for  moulding  purposes  in  Iron 
and  steel,  fire  brick  and  sewer  pipe  manufacture,  saw- 
ing stone,  and  in  making  mineral  paint.  '' 

Land:— EKcepting  two  pieces  of  prairie,  one  four 
miles  southeast  of  Union,  embracing  4,600  acres,  the 
other  eight  miles  south  of  New  Haven,  containing  three 
square  miles,  and  the  river  bottom  land,  Franklin  la  of 
frequent  hills,  rising  one  hundred  and  flfty  feet  in 
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extreme  above  comptement  valleys  of  generous  extent.  Hills  rise  graduallr,  of 
long  slant,  ratber  than  precipitous  Inclination.  Immediately  bordering  Mis- 
souri, Meramec  and  Bourbeuee  rivers  are  steep  bluITH.  Mlasourl  bottom  land  ex- 
tends along  the  river  with  varying  liberal  width,  from  Labaddle  to  Bolea,  and 
from  Etlah  to  tbe  northwest  corner.  Along  Meramec  and  Bourbeuse  rivers  are 
also  valleys  alluvial.  Hll!  lands  are  clay.  No  government  land;  estimated  35, 
000  acres  waste  land.  Entire  county  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  river  hills  pre- 
eminently BO.  Missouri  river  bottom  well  Improved  within  a  tew  miles  of  town 
sells  at  (70  an  acre,  and  down  to  |30,  In  rare  Instances.  It  seldom  overflows — 
on  an  average  of  once  In  ten  years.  Excepting  the  northeast  thirty  square  miles, 
tbe  land  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  througb  Union,  Is  above  described.  South 
thereof,  some  bottom  land,  prospective  mining  lota  or  town-bordering  property, 
brings  f30  an  acre.  The  average  Is  f20.  In  tbe  southeast  land  Is  found  as  low 
as  $10:  and  in  the  southwest  as  low  as  $5  an  acre.  South-county  land  Is  covered 
with  first  growth  commercial  size  hardwood  timber. 

Mahufactubes  : — Cob  pipes  are  made  to  extent  of  one  and  one-third  millions 
of  pounds  annually  from  cobs  of  com  grown  especially  therefor.  Washington  Is 
the  location  of  these  factories,  a  brewery,  and  the  Franz  Schwarzer  Zither  fac- 
tory, only  one  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Hew  Haven  Nijeserieb: — Among  the  largest  of  the  world.  Located  In  loess 
lands  bordering  Missouri  river. 

Tbanbportation  : — From  St.  Louis,  It  Is  less  than  one  hour's  rida  via  Mis- 
souri Pftclflc,  the  Frisco  or  Rock  Island  railroads.    Turnpike  mileage,  35. 

CinrBcuEs:— Presbyterian,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
German  Lutheran,  German  Evangelist,  Christian  and  Catholic  denominations. 

Newspapebs: — Union  Tribune;  Pacific  Transcript;  New  Haven  Leader; 
Washington  Observer;  Sullivan  Sentinel,  and  Washington  Post  (German). 


GASCONADE  is  situated  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Misaourl  river, 
seventy  miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  horticultural  and  agricultural. 
It  produces  more  wine  than  any  other  Missouri  county.  People  are 
largely  Germatl.  Along  the  Missouri  river  loess  lands  favor  fruit 
raising;  every  farmer  grows  grapes  sufficient  for  borne  wine,  and 
Hermann,  county  seat,  is  location  of  Stone  Hill  wine  cellars,  largest  east  of  Cali- 
fornia. But  one-third  of  the  county  Is  in  cultivation— ]09,i!»l  acres  of  the  326,- 
400;  in  square  miles,  510,  There  are  1.799  farms  of  164  acres  average  size,  In- 
cluding cultivable,  pa^ure,  and  timber  lands,  worth  in  total,  $3,ST7,T96.  Wheat, 
cattle,  com  are  leading  products. 

Population : —White,  12,230;  colored,  68;  American  born,  10.585;  foreign 
bom,  1,713;  total,  12,298,  Farm  homes  owned,  1,518;  rented,  360;  other  homes 
owned,  375;  rented,  281;  total  families,  2,434. 

Finance:— County  tax,  35  cents;  road  tax,  25  cents;  school  tax,  38  cents  on 
one  hundred  dollars;  assessed  valuation,  (4,084.651;  fifty  per  cent  ot  real  valua- 
tion; no  county  debt;  no  township  debt. 

Timber:— Originally  the  county  was  wholly  tim- 
bered. Species  are  white  oak,  black  oak,  hickory 
mainly;  along  streams  were  walnut,  cottonwood,  elm, 
sycamore.  One-third  has  been  cleared.  Small  saw 
mills  operate  at  Hermann,  Morrison.  Fredericksburg, 
Bay,  Drake,  Bland.  Owensvllle. 

Kaomn: — Pits  operated  for  three  years  along  the 
route  of  Rock  Island  railroad.    Supply  Is  flrst  quality 
and  endless  quantity.     Saltpetre  caves  exist  along  Gas- 
conade river;    Iron  and  limestone  are  found,  latter  In 
at  quantities. 
Charactke   and    Pkice   of   Lan»s — Adjoining     th« 
Missouri  river  are  great  bluffs  measuring  In  Instances 
five  hundred  feet  high.    Back  of  these  for  fifteen  miles 
lills  averaging  three  hundred  feet  above  sharp  val> 
The  land  to  explored  depth  is  parous  clay,  techni- 
cally silt  land,  lending    drought    resistance    to    treea 
Timber  is  largest  here  and  forests  more  dense.    Along 
the  Bourbeuse  river  in  the  south  are  likewise  high  hluffs 
Between  the  two  sets  of  bluffs  the  land  Is  less  abrupt 
(hough  billy  with  deep-set   streams.     In  this  section  a 
representative  farm  is  160    acres,    with    fifty    acres   in 
ivation.  five  room  house,  stone  or  brick,  land  worth 
an   acre.      Bordering   the   Missouri    river   are   two 
thousand  acres  of  bottom  land  selling  at  }G5  to    |75; 
Gasconade  and    Bourbeuse   river    bottoms    amount   to 
twenty  thousand  acres,  worth  145  to  $55.     Hill  land, 

Photoi  in  heailing:    Slone  Hill  Wine  CetUira  and  ViHryard;  iliosanrl  Parlflc  Into  B 

Kvnade  CouHlg  Cuurlhoufe. 
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imiiroTed  or  connected  with  improved  tarms  100  000 
acree  wortb  (IT  50  to  (25  Tbe  balance  is  unimproved 
wild  timbered  bills  tvorth  (3  to  fin  an  acre  A  few 
tracts  meaaure  10]]  acres  tbougb  generally  below  400 
and  practlcall)   all  owned  by  residents 

Manufact  md  Pko  ts  — Wine  shoes  flour  brlclt 
and  beer  are  manufacture  E  feht  w  ne  cellars  of  Stone 
Hill  Company  at  Hern  ann  con  an  0  000  gallons  made 
from  grapes.  Here  nas  made  he  ftine  wherewith  the 
battleship  MlB<iour    wa'5  chr  stenpd 

Thanspokt\t  on  —Ma  n  line  Missour  Pac  He  Kan 
saa  City  to  St  Lo  is  lb  28  Rock  Islan  I  nan  line  be 
tween  same  po  nts  17  J  The  first  has  fo  r  passenger 
trains  each  way  dally  Three  stean  boat  comianies  op- 
erate boats  from  Rocheport  to  St  Louis  stopp  ng  at 
Hermann.  Sixty  fi  e  m  les  of  tra  el  roads  across 
county;  built  thirty  years    repaired  ann  ally 

Churches  ^-Catholic  E  angelical  German  Metho 
dlst,  Presbyterian  and   Baptis  s  are  represented 

High  Sciroo  s  — Hermann  and  Onens  ille  support 
same. 

Streams  supply  s  ock  na  er  for  family  use  cisterns 
are  largely  in  ascendency  Water  is  limestone  or  sand 
stone  seepage.  Three  miles  from  Bland  Is  a  sulphur 
spring. 

Fisii  AMI  Gak  E  — All  the  Missouri  rl  er  arlet  es 
and  game  fish  are  caught  In  the  Gasconade  and  Bour 
beuse,  along  which  many  picnic  parties  find  sport  in 
summer.  There  are  some  deer  more  n  Id  turkey  plen 
tiful  quail,  squirrels  and  rabbits 

Towns: — Hermann,  location  of  |50,000  county  court- 
house donated  by  Charles  D.  Eltzen,  a  citizen  deceased. 
Incorporated  under  special  State  charter  providing  for 
board  of  Ave  trustees  Instead  of  mayor.  These  and  col- 
lector are  elected;   former  appoint  treasurer  and  clerk. 

Established  1845;  houses  are  mostly  brick  and  stone,  built  German  fashion,  with 
eaves  to  drip  on  sidewalk;  Owenaville;  Leduc;  Morrison;  all  farming  (owns. 

Newspapers;— Hermann  Volksblatt.  Advertiser    Courier;    Owensville    Ban- 
ner, Argus. 
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GENTRY  Is  known  for  blue  grass  and  live  stock.  That  It  la  one  of 
the  foremoflt  blue  grass  counties  of  Missouri;  that  It  stands  even 
flrst  In  blue  grass  product,  largely  indicates  the  reason  tor  tha 
further  fact  that  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  thirty  prizes  went  to 
Gentry  county  live  stock.  Premiums  were  won  with  cattle,  Jacks, 
sheep  and  bogs.  Monarch  190,  a  Jack  owned  by  Captain  Charles  O.  Comstock, 
took  flrat  prize  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  as  best  Jack  under  three  years  In 
America.  County  products,  in  point  of  importance,  are  cattle,  corn,  horaee, 
mules  and  lacks,  hogs  and  blue  grass  hay.  There  are  450  square  miles  of  land, 
288,000  acrea,  of  which  227.449  acres  are  improved  farms.  Two  tbousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  farmB.  averaging  111.4  acres  each,  aggregate  an  actual 
worth  of  t9.3S4,435. 

ToPOOBAFUT : — Qrand  river  flows  through  the 
county  north  to  south.  It  has  tbree  main  contributing 
forks  and  many  minor  tributarlea.  Inevitably  upOB 
e  streams  is  a  wide  bottom.  The  soil  ia  a  black  sandy 
loam,  overflows  with  Infrequency  according  to  varying 
altitudes  which  largely  determine  as  to  whether  the 
»  is  |40  or  fSO  an  acre.  Gumbo  is  rare.  Along 
Grand  river  and  the  streams  especially  In  the  northeast 
and  northwest  townships  there  is  bluff  land  which  can 
be  bought  at  $30,  usually,  however,  in  connection  with 
bottom  lands.  One-third  of  the  county  is  prairie,  in 
small  strips  Intervening  the  timbered  streams  and  of 
i  greater  acreage  in  the  southwest  one-half.  Still  is 
two  to  three  and  one-hatf  feet  in  depth  of  a  black  prai- 
rie vegetable  mould  and  land  sells  at  $40  to  $50.  Near 
Stanberry  and  King  City,  owing  to  location  It  occa- 
sionally reaches  %iO.  Long  rolling  hill  land  defines  the 
largest  amount  of  any  single  kind.  In  depth  of  soli  it 
varies  slightly  more  than  the  prairie,  but  In  price  It 
ranges  the  same.  Best  farm  Improvements  are  mainly 
In  the  southwest  part  of  the  county.  The  average  houBe 
la  worth  (800,  with  other  improvement  In  proportion. 
At  Albany  a  canning  factory  puts  up  corn  and 
tomatoea;  a  flouring  mill  does  a  local  business;  monu- 
ment works  and  a  wagon  shop.  At  Stanberry,  a  well- 
I  boring  machine  factory  and  a  flouring  mill  contribute 
the  bulk  of  the  manufacturing. 

1  In  keniHnff.'      Catlle,  O.  Q.  Oosutoeft  owl  Bon,  Jltaim;  CattU.  O,  W.  Badttf. 
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RAiLKOADa: — Stanberry  Is  the  location  ol 
railroad  repair  efaops  and  freight  division 
end,  adding  considerable  importance.  Taia- 
ble  roadbed  within  the  county:  Wabaah, 
Omaha  to  St.  Louie,  24.76;  SL  Joseph  &  Des 
Moines,  18.13:  Leon,  Mount  Ayr  &  South- 
western, 7,60;   Grant  City  &  Southern,  12.28. 

Schools: — Besides  well  improved  rural 
school  systems,  there  are  two  city  ayslems 
headed  with  high  schools  approved  by  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  and  a  normal  school. 
Approved  high  schools  are  located  at  Albany 
and  Stanberry.  Stanberry  Normal  School, 
private  institution  founded  1881,  enrolls  250 
students.  Faculty  members,  IG;  grounds, 
buildings  and  equipments  value  (100,000; 
academic,  commercial,  musical,  and  sbort- 
hand  departments.  It  maintains  dormitory 
for  young  women. 

Water: — Hard  and  soft  water  wells. 
Live  stock  supply  is  supplied  through 
streams  and  wells,  the  latter  20  to  10  feet. 
At  Gara  is  a  mineral  water  spring  upon 
which  has  been  established  a  hotel  costing  130,000. 

Towns: — Stanl>erry,  largest  town,  supported  by  schools,  railroad  interesto 
and  farming.  Has  electric  lights,  walerworlis,  telephone.  Albany,  county  seat, 
electric  lights,  waterworks,  telephone.  King  City,  Darlington,  McFall  and  Gen- 
try are  farming  centers. 

Popuu»tion: — White,  20,638;  colored,  16;  American  born,  20,191;  foreign 
bom,  363;  total,  20,1154.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,809;  rented,  867;  town  homes 
owned,  1,073;  rented,  743;  total  famUles,  4.482, 

Fikancb: — County  tax.  Including  road  and  bridge.  55  cents;  school  tax  from 
10  cents  to  tl.25;  average,  4J  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  (7,661,810;  assessed 
valuation  per  cent  of  real  valuation,  40  per  cent;  no  county  debt;  no  township 
debt. 

Newspapers:— Albany  Capital.  Ledger.  King  City  Chronicle,  Democrat;  Dar- 
lington Record;  Gentry  Sentinel;  McPall  Mirror;  Stanberry  Headlight,  Herald, 
Democrat,  Owl.  Advocate. 


FRUIT,  aBrlculture,  Ut* 
Hioi'k.  wholesale  inter- 
csiH.  manufacitiring,  rail- 
roads, anil  sebools  are 
found  in  the  paLeeory  of 
chief  intereats.  The  e 
lias  what  some  of  Us  neighbors 
await— development.  It  Is  situated 
In  southwest  Missouri,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  southwest  ot 
St.  Louis,  upon  a  plateau  of  the 
Ozark  mountains.  Thus  climate  and 
land  lay  are  conducive  to  suc- 
cessful horticulture,  agriculture, 
anil  live  stock  engagement.     Next 


the  railroads  which  made 
Springfleld.  county  seat,  a  transpor- 
tation center,  lent  impetus  to  in- 
dustries in  Immediate  connection 
witb  the  land,  and  were  forerunners 
to  wholesaling,  manufacturing,  and 
to  the  estahllshment  at  Springfield 
of  one  of  the  best  colleges  In  the 
west — Drury  College.  Ozark  border 
soil  is  red  limestone  clay,  moder- 
ately flinty,  and  adapted  eminently 
to  wheat.  This  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment ot  flouring  mills,  for 
which  the  county  Is  known.  At  Re- 
public is  located  a  mill  with  a  dally 
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flouring  capacity  of  2,000 
barrels.  It  has  a  storage 
capacity  of  500,000  bushels 
and  its  exports  reach  Eu- 
rope and  Sout'i  America. 
The  flour  and  feed  exporta- 
tion of  Greene  county 
amounts  to  5,000  cars  an- 
nually. PostoflSce  depart- 
ment operates  ten  rural 
free  delivery  routes  in 
Greene  county. 

Population  :  —  White, 
49,415;  colored,  3,298; 
American  born,  51,045;  for- 
eign born,  1,668;  total,  52,- 
713.  Farm  homes  owned, 
6,020;  rented,  1,318;  other 
homes  owned,  3,003;  rent- 
ed, 3,937;  total  families, 
14,278. 

Finance: — County  tax, 
40  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars;  school  tax,  average,  52  cents;  total,  as- 
sessed valuation,  $14,917,275;  assessed  valuation  is  two-thirds  actual  valuation. 
County  debt,  $200,000. 

Land: — County  contains  688  square  miles  of  land,  equal  to  440,320  acres, 
of  which  278,721  acres  are  included  in  improved  farms.  There  are  4,320  farms 
of  an  average  size  of  85.4  acres,  valued,  according  to  present  selling  prices,  at 
$8,277,325.  Total  products  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  value  of  live  stock 
amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  worth  of  the  land  where  grown.  Excepting 
along  the  streams  the  land  is  practically  a  broad  stretch  of  undulating  surface. 
Best  improved  farms  sell  at  $25  to  $40,  situated  upon  the  table  lands.  Ridge 
farms  of  equal  fertility  are  always  slightly  less  salable,  and  bring  from  $3  to 
$5  less  on  the  acre.  Some  improved  lands  may  be  had  at  $15  to  $25  an  acre.  In 
the  creek  bottoms  land  may  be  had  at  $25  to  $35  an  acre.  Adjoining  Springfleld 
farm  land  reaches  $75  to  $90  an  acre. 

Fbuit: — Strawberries,  apples,  peaches,  and  grapes  are  grown  in  greatest 
quantities.  At  Springfleld  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Ozark  Fruit  Growers*  Asso- 
ciation, organized  to  further  the  interests  of  fruit  growing  in  southern  Missouri. 

Manufactubing:- — Lime,  furniture,  wagons  and  carriages,  cooperage  pro- 
ducts, brewery  products,  brooms,  harness  and  saddles,  stoves,  vinegar,  fruit  but- 
ters, ice,  cedar  leadpencils,  and  products  of  evaporators  and  canning  factories 
are  included.    Manufacturing  amounts  to  $8,000,000  a  year. 

Colleges: — Drury  College,  Springfleld,  member  of  College  Union,  which  is 
to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  institutions  of  education  in  Missouri.  Lo- 
retto  Academy  and  St.  Joseph's  school  are  Catholic  institutions  of  strength,  hav- 
ing local  patronage.  Springfleld  Normal  School  and  Business  College,  and  two 
other  business  schools.  Springfleld  High  School  is  articulated  with  the  State 
University. 

Transportation: — Frisco,  flve  divisions,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Clinton  & 
Springfield  center  at  Springfleld.    Division  offices  and  shops  are  also  located  here. 

Towns:— Springfield,  23,267;  Ash  Grove,  1,039;  Republic,  856,  are  the  in- 
corporated towns.  All  derive  large  business  from  horticulture,  live  stock  and 
agricultural  interests.  Ash  Grove  has  the  additional  feature  of  lime  kilns,  and 
Republic  is  location  of  flouring  mills. 

Newspapers: — Springfleld:  Daily  and  Weekly  Leader-Democrat;  Daily  and 
Weekly  Republican,  Express,  Sunday  Tradesman,  Practical  Fruit  Grower,  Sunny 
South,  The  Triple  Link,  The  Policy  Holder,  Opportunity,  Baptist  News.  Ash 
Grove:  Commonwealth,  Advance.    Republic  Monitor.    Walnut  Grove  Eagle. 
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a,  north  Mis- 
ty of  widely 
vnrled  InlerestB.  It  la 
located  GO  miles  nortb- 
of  St. 
th  ot  Iowa.  General  agri- 
culture, live  Btock,  railroad,  aod 
coal  mining  activities  are  most  prominent.  In  cattle  and  corn  product  It  an- 
nually croBBes  the  two  million  dollar  mark.  At  Trenton,  county  seat,  an  annuBJ 
fair,  established  In  1S6T,  is  held  tn  encouragement  oF  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  live  stock.  Another  event — one  attended  by  breeders  from  north  Missouri 
and  BOUlbern  Iowa — ts  the  semi-annual  sale  of  registered  cattle.  An  Immense 
pavilion,  erected  for  this  purpose.  Is  also  used  for  periodical  sales  of  pure  bred 
horses  and  hogs.  Coal  mines  at  Trenton  employ  two  hundred  men,  supply  from 
which  mines  is  consumed  by  individuals  and  by  Rock  Island  railroad,  which 
maintains  car  shops  and  a  division  end  at  Trenton.  Poultry  repreeentB  a  large 
Income  to  farmers  who  are  also  rapidly  increasing  facilities  for  private  dairying. 
Population: — People  from  every  State.  In  last  two  years  Influx  of  farmers 
from  north  and  east  has  been  large.  White,  17,600;  colored,  232;  American  bom, 
17,447;  foreign  twrn,  3S5:  total,  17,S32;  farm  homes 
owned,  1,552;  rented,  6G1;  other  homes  owned,  960; 
rented,  920;  total  families.  4,083. 

Finance:— County  tax,  28  cents;  school  tax,  aver- 
age, 49  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  t6,10l>,970;  as- 
sessed valuation  per  cent  of  actual  valuatton,  40; 
county  debt,  ¥60,000,  recently  Issued  for  court  house. 
No  township  debt. 

Land:— Square  miles  of  land,  460,  or  S94,40O  acres, 
of  which  197,3S4  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Number 
of  farms,  2,298;  average  size,  118.6  acres,  Including 
land  of  arable,  pasture,  and  other  character.  Qrundy 
county  is  drained  to  the  southward  by  a  fork  of  Qrand 
river  and  several  other  small  streams.  Between  tliese 
streams  are  found  prairie  ridges.  Uplands  are  black, 
vegetable-mould  soil,  twelve  to  twenty  Inches  In  depth, 
underlaid  with  yellow,  porous  clay.  Bottom  lands  are 
a  heavier  black  soil  which  originally  was  covered  with 
heavy,  wild  prairie  grass.  When  cultivated  it  becomes 
lighter  weight,  and  fs  underlaid  at  twenty-foot  depth 
with  sheet  water.  Farm  improvements  equal  those  ot 
southern  Iowa.  Numerous  farm  homes  cost  $1,500  to 
|2,000  each;  better  in  east  half  of  county.  Valley  land 
sells  at  (30  to  150;  prairie,  (40  to  |65;  around  Trenton, 
up  to  tT5.  Cheapest  land  in  county  ts  in  small  creek- 
bordering  patches,  selling  at  f  36. 

Fa(7iobt  FBODU(7r8:^Axe  handles,  flour  and  com 
meal;  dgara  are  manufactured.  A  machine  shop  and  a 
canning  factory  operate  at  Trenton. 

/'Ho/ot  m  heading:  Honk  /(land  MacklM  Biutpi;  Pure  Bred  Rtretord  Calllv,  K.  U,  Harher. 
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Tbansportation :  —Rock  Island,  main 
line.  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  26.73;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City  to  Chi- 
cago, 12.64;  Burlington,  to  Qulncy,  24.03 
miles  o(  taxed  roadbed.  Rock  Island  divis- 
ion shops  at  Trenton,  employ  to  extent  of 
160,000  monthly  salaries. 

ScHOOT.s:— Trenton  High  School.  Avalon 
College,  one  hundred  pupils  enrolled,  at  Tren- 
ton. In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a 
(50,000  library,  gift  to  the  city  by  a  former 
citizen. 

Weli.s  and  Watbb:— In  bottom  lands 
wells  are  driven;  sheet  water  at  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  feet  in  inexhaustible  quantity. 
In  higher  portions  cisterns  are  numerous,  be- 
cause cement  is  unnecessary  (or  holding  the 
water.  Stock  water  is  supplied  from  creeks 
and  deep  windmill  wells. 


Duck  Shooting: — Gangs  of  ducks  inhabit 
rivers  and  creeks  in  spring  and  fall  seasons.  Snipe 
shooting  is  good.  Quail,  squirrels,  and  prairie 
chicken  are  also  found. 

Fish: — Carp,  buffalo,  bass,  crappie,  channel 
catfish,  are  plentiful,  though  they  average  less  than 
one  and  one-half  pounds,  in  ail  streams. 

Towns; — Trenton,  electric  lights,  telephone 
system,  waterworks,  all  private  ownership.  Rail- 
road shops,  cattle  Interests,  and  farming  support 
It.  City  owns  twenty  acres  well-kept  park.  Spick- 
ard.  Gait,  Laredo,  Brlnson,  Dunlap,  are  all  sup- 
ported by  (arming  and  live  stock. 

For  further  Information,  address  Trenton  Com- 
mercial Club. 

Newspapers: — Trenton  Times,  Republican, 
Tribune,  Country  Editor;  Spichard;  Grundy 
County  Gazette,  North  Missouri  Poultry  Life ; 
Gait  Herald;  Laredo  Herald;   Brinson  Banner. 

Timber:— Originally  forty  per  cent;  one-tenth 
white  oak;  one-tenth  walnut;  balance  hickory, 
elm,  ash,  cotton  wood,  hard  and  soft  maple- 
Three-fourths  now  cleared. 

Coal; — Production,  34.936  tons  a  year.  Depth, 
no  (eet;  vein,  thickness  18  inches;  men  employed, 
ISO. 


IN  catlle.  Harrison  ranks  among  tbe  State's  Qrst  counties.  It  borders  Iowa; 
the  fourth  county  east  of  Nebraska.  Total  value  of  beef  cattle  exceed 
two  mllHoDs  of  dollars,  besides  the  large  value  to  breeders  of  pure  bred 
Shorthorn,  Hereford  and  PoUed-Angus  cattle.  Horses  and  mules  are  lead- 
ing Income  products,  and,  for  supplying  the  immense  amount  of  stock 
flniehed  for  market,  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  worth  of  corn  is  produced 
each  year.  County  contains  730  square  miles,  467,200  acres,  of  which  32S,59S 
acres  are  now  In  cultivation.  Farms,  In  number,  3,S36,  containing  on  an  av- 
erage of  grain  lands,  pasture,  and  feed  lots,  117  acres  each.    They  are  estimated 


to  be  worth  fl2,G0S,F 
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An  annual  event  of  importance  is  the  Flower  Parade  at 
Bethany,  county  seat,  a  vlgorouB  farming  town. 

Population; — White,  24,347;  colored,  61;  Ameri- 
can born.  24.049;  foreign  born,  349;  total.  24,398;  farm 
homes  owned,  2,637;  rented,  1,093;  other  homes 
owned,  969;  rented,  614;  total  families,  6,313. 

Finance; — County  tax,  40  cents;  school  tax,  aver- 
age,   50   cents;     total    assessed    valuation,  '$S,540,319; 
one-fourth  of  actual  value  of  land.     No  county  debt; 
I  townsblp  debt. 

One-tenth  of  the  original  one-third  surface  cov- 
ered with  hardwood  timber  has  been  cleared  and  re- 
duced to  farm  lands.  Timber  was  black  oak,  white 
oak,  hickory,  elm,  linden,  walnut,  along  Grand  river 
and  creeks,  which  flow  southwardly.  Several  portable 
saw  mills  supply  rough  board  hardwood  timber  tor 
local  purposes,  |2  per  hundred  feet.  Sawed  posts,  10 
cents;  cordwood,  (3.50. 

L^rge  limestone  deposits  exist  along  Trail  creek. 
Stone  is  used  only  for  local  foundation  work. 

Land; — As  a  whole,  the  surface  la  that  of  a  bil- 
lowy prairie.  The  levelest,  a  strip  of  average  ten 
miles  in  width,  extending  entirely  through  the  county 
from  north  to  south.  Is  defined  on  the  east  by  a  line 
four  miles  from  tbe  east  border  and  parallel  with  It, 
together  with  the  northwest  one-tourth  of  the  county's 
square  area.  Southern  half  oF  the  flrst  strip  brings 
leo  to  (70.  This  land  la  probably  no  more  productive 
than  the  balance,  but  its  undulating  slope  is  BeducUve 
SayUir  In  BarrltoH  Oounln;  Barrlion  Berefordi, 
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to  theeyeeofUie  Immlgranta  from  east 
or  north  who  have  tor  tbree  years  been 
pouring  Into  Harrleon.  Balance  of  tbe 
prairie,  lying  mainly  as  above  and  In 
narrow  strips  between  tbe  streams, 
brings  {40  to  |50;  an  occasional  fln<l- 
Ing  at  fSO,  and  an  equal  number  at  ffiO. 
Soil  1b  black  prairie  loam,  from  two  I 


tbree  feet  dee[ 
lowy  prairie  t 
land  of  p  reel  pi  to  IK 
brings  (25. 
except  that 


r  clay  aubaoll.  Bil- 
I  $40  to  f55.  Hilt 
8  lay  along  the  creeks 
is  same  as  on  prairie 
I  less  deep  on  ridges. 
Wlttain  a  mile  of  Bethany  land  has  re- 
cently sold  for  (100.  Grand  river  bot- 
tom land  sellG  at  f55  to  165  an  acre. 

Vegetables  and  Fruit:  ^  Soil  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  vegetables  and 
fruit.  Corn,  tomatoes  and  pumpkins 
are  grown  for  canning  factory  located 
at  Bethany,  Applea,  peare,  and  berries 
are  sure  crops,  as  tested  in  the  year 
1903.  Half  a  dozen  orchards  measure 
fifty  to  sixty  acres. 

Manui'actured  PHODiitTs; —  Flour 
fs  chief.  Mills  are  located  at  Bethany, 
Mt.  Morlah.  Hampton,  and  Eagleville. 
A  factory  at  Gainesville  makes  Imple- 
ment handles;  brooms,  and  marble  monuments  are  made  at  Bethany. 

TiiANsroBTATioN:— Qulncy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City.  11,02;  Leon,  Mt.  Ayr  & 
Southwestern,  35.293;  Keokuk  ft  Western,  3.01. 

CnimCHGs: — Represent  all  Protestant  denominations  of  Christian  religion. 
Cbrletian  denomination  has  thirty  churches  In  tbe  county.  Saloons  are  not 
allowed. , 

Watar  la  obtained  In  living  supply  at  twelve  to  forty  feet  below  surface.  It 
Is  largely  limestone.    Stock  water  is  supplied  from  wells  by  windmill  means. 

MiNEEAL  Sfrinos : —There  are  two:  Crystal  Spring  and  Heilbron  Springs,  the 
latter  being  well  Improved;  location  of  Heilbron  Sanitarium,  in  city  of  Bethany. 
A  public, spirited  citizen  of  Bethany  maintains  a  private  park  to  which  the  pub- 
lic Is  Invited. 

Towns: — Bethany:  county  seat,  lighted  by  electricity;  waterworks.  Gaines- 
ville, Rldgeway,  Gilman,  New  Hampton.  BIythedale,  Eagleville,  live  stock  centers. 

Newspapebs: — Bethany  Democrat.  Republican;  New  Hampton  Herald;  Gil- 
man  Guide;  Rldgeway  Journal. 
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stock  raising  and 
laterlal      which     ha 

and  dlBllnct  Industries  of  tile 
working  and  iiottery  moulding.  In  phys- 
ical poaltlon  the  county  ia  third  south  of 
the  MIsHouri  river  and  second  east  o(  the 
Kansas  line.  It  Is  noted  for  pure-bred  cat- 
tle  and   horses,  and  as   the  location  of 


three  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
flouring  mills  In  this  section  of  the 
State.  Educational  advantages  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Clinton  High 
School  and  Windsor  High  School 
head  public  school  systems,  the  work 
of  which  Is  approved  by  the  State 
University.  Balrd  College  for  Young 
Women  Is  located  at  Clinton.  Rail- 
road facilities  are  advantageous. 
Kansas  City  Is  but  two  hours  away 
by  rail,  and  Springfield  equally  close. 
The  Missouri,  Kansas  ft  Texas  gives 
direct  line  to  St.  Louis. 

Population;— White,  26,962;  col- 
ored, 1,092;  American  born,  27,312; 
foreign  born.  742;  total,  28,054.  Farm 
homes  owned,  2,207;  rented,  1,147; 
other  homes  owned,  1,497;  rented. 
1,349;  total  families,  6,200. 

Photo*  <it  kauHiv.'     OUKton  Btoneuare  Co. 
Clinlon;  Banner  Mill:   Cllnlon. 
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FntAKOi: — Coontj  tax, 
40  cents;  road  tax,  IE  cents 
on  one  hundred  dollars  val- 
natlon;  school  tax,  from  16 
eents  to  11.50;  average,  60 
cents;  total  asseesed  valu- 
ation, f 8,953,427;  real  es- 
tate Is  asseaaed  upon  one- 
third  basis;  personal  prop- 
erty at  seventy  per  cent 
rate;  county  debt,  (455,- 
000;  no  township  debt. 

TiMBEs:  —  One  -  fourth 
of  Henry  county  was  orig- 
inally timbered,  along  the 
water  courses.  Indicative 
of  the  land's  natural  fertil- 
ity, the  trees  were  of  black 
walnut,  hickory,  wild  cher- 
ry, maple,  hackberry,  and 
some  black  oak  and  elm 
varieties.  Timber  remains 
In  suBlclency  for  firewood 
and  rough  board  purjKisea. 

HiNEBAis; — Upon  the  mineral  resources  are  based  two  of  the  largest  indus- 
trial Institutions  of  the  county.  Several  different  kinds  of  clays  are  found,  one 
of  which  Is  admirably  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  clay  wares.  At  Calhoun, 
In  the  northeastern  part  of  Henry  county,  for  many  years  has  operated  a  pottery 
making  plant.  It  gives  employment  to  a  large  part  of  the  community.  At  Clin- 
ton, In  the  central  part,  is  located  a  tile  manufacturing  plant,  one  of  the  largest 
In  the  western  States.  Its  product  Is  sold  throughout  the  west  and  east  to  the  ex- 
tent of  several  hundred  car  loads  annually. 

Land: — The  county  contains  740  square  miies  of  iand  surface,  or  473,600 
acres.  In  actual  cultivation  are  370,976  acres,  devoted  to  the  growing  of  grains 
common  to  the  temperate  zone.  A  large  acreage  Is  devoted  to  wheat,  most  of 
which  IB:  consumed  by  flouring  mills  within  the  county.  Corn  19  cultivated  In 
vast  quantity.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  live  stock  feeding  within  the 
county,  more  than  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  worth  of  corn  Is  annually 
shipped  out.  There  are  3,447  farms  of  an  average  size  of  127  acres  estimated 
to  be  worth,  according  to  present  selling  figures,  |12.253,050,  Qrain  products  and 
live  stock  values  In  aggregate  on  Henry  county  farms  average  In  excess  of 
two  thousand  dollars  for  each  farmer,  or  tl6  (or  every  acre  of  land,  cultivated, 
pasture,  and  tlml)er.  Topographically,  the  county  la  three-fourths  undulating 
prairie.  The  exception  Is  found  In  the  stream-adjoining  strips.  Farms  sell 
at  f30  to  (35  an  acre.  Three-fifths  of  the  soil  Is  black  loam,  wherein  the  land 
brings  135.  Seven-twentieths  is  a  lighter  colored  limestone  loam  where  the 
land  sells  at  (30.    One-twentieth  of  the  land  Is  rough;  sells  at  (10  an  acre. 

Towns:— Clinton,  population  5.061,  county  seat;  three  railroads;  supported 
by  agriculture,  stockraising,  flouring,  clay-working,  and  mercantile  Interests. 
Windsor,  population  l,B02,  agriculture  and  stockraising.  Deepwater,  population 
1,201,  agriculture  and  stockraising,  Montrose,  S13;  Calhoun,  561;  Urlch,  446; 
Brownlngton,  407;  all  centers  of  agricultural  districts. 

TRAnspOBTATioN : — There  are  thr«e  railroads:  Missouri,  Kansas  ft  Texas, 
wblch  crosses  the  county  from  northeast  to  southwest;  Frisco,  and  the  Kansas 
City,  Clinton  &  SprlngOeld,  which  parallel.  In  right  angle  to  the  M.,  K.  *  T. 

Newspapxbs: — Clinton:  Henry  County  Democrat;  Evening  Democrat;  Bye; 
Tribune;  Republican.  Windsor:  Review;  Journal.  Blalrstown  Times;  Urlch 
Herald;  Deepwater  World;  Montrose  Recorder;  Calhoun  Clarion. 


STRIKING  about  Hickory  county  is  the  beauty  and  low  price  of  its  prairie 
lands.  It  is  cbaraeterized  by  four  alternating  stripa  of  undulating  praJ- 
rfe  and  rough  landa,  of  north  and  south  trend.  Beginning  at  the  west 
aide  of  the  county,  prairie  of  undulating  type  cxlenda  one-fourth  across, 
followed  Buecesslvely  by  strips  of  roueh  breaka  of  Pomme  (ie  Terre  river, 
prairie,  and  foothills  of  an  Ozark  unevenneea  which  break  through  the  tiorder  of 
Camden  county.  Corn,  hay,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  milk  and  butter  are  chief 
products  from  1,768  farms,  averaging  1,233  acres,  embracing  In  aggregate  101,897 
acres  of  cultivated  land.  County  contains  415  square  miles  of  surtcae,  equal  to 
265,600  acres,  valued  at  |2.349,940. 

Population :— White,  9,984;  colored,  1;  American  born,  9,793;  foreign  bom, 
194;  total,  9,985.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,248;  rented,  472;  other  homes  owned, 
197;  rented,  114;  total  famlliea,  2,031. 

FiNApcEi— County  tax.  BO  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars;  school  tax  from  10 
cents  to  90  cents;  average,  42  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  $2,224,366;  assessed 
valuation  per  cent  of  real  valuation,  GO;  no  count;  debt;  do  township  debt. 

Timbeb: — -Two-thlrda  originally;    one-fourth  cleared.     Hickory,  black  oak, 

post  oak  exist  in  commercial  quantities,  since  timber  has  been  little  removed  ex- 

eept  In  clearing  land.    White  oak,  elm,  wild  cherry,  walnut,  and  black-Jack  are 

prominent  varieties.     Saw  mitts  have  ever  been  of  size 

comparing  to  local  demand. 

Minerals: — Iron,  zinc  and  lead,  coal,  limestone, 
and  oil.  First  four  are  found  in  small  pockets,  sine 
and  lead  principally  near  Pittsburg.  Pockets  soon  ex- 
hausted have  been  worked  at  several  points  upon 
Pomme  de  Terre  river.  Oil  excitement  once  prevailed, 
based  upon  Indications  near  Quincy.  Limestone  ton 
local  foundations  is  found  upon  river  and  creeks. 

Land: — The  two  prairies,  one  upon  the  west  side 
of  Pomme  de  Terre  river  being  twice  the  size  of  that 
upon  the  east  side,  embrace  one-third  of  county.  Soil 
Is  black,  prairie  loam,  one  to  two  and  a  halt  feet  In 
depth.  Prices  range  from  $20  to  (30  an  acre,  being 
highest  in  vicinity  of  Weaubleau,  a  railroad  point. 
The  western  prairie  ts  gently  undulating;  the  eastern 
slightly  less  so.  Prices  in  former  exceed  those  tor 
similar  land  of  latter  location.  $2.50  to  $5  an  acre,  ow- 
ing to  railroad  facilities  ot  the  western  side  of  the 
county.  Two-thirds  of  Hickory  Is  timber  land,  three- 
fourths  of  which  Is  now  tree  bearing.  This  three- 
fourths  of  two-thirds  may  be  had  at  |T  to  |10  an  acre. 
Heaviest  timber  is  upon  the  eastern  border.  Soil  Is 
clay,  mixed  with  gravel  and  surface  stone.  Wheat  Is 
peculiarly  favored  of  this  soil.  The  cleared  timber 
lands  are  creek  and  river  bottoms.  Soil  is  black  or 
brown,  endless  depth,  sometimes  bearing  few  surface 

lit  IteeMng;      Imlrg  Bamt  and  CooUitg  Houitc  vf  J.  U,   Englana.      BemMatt. 
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rock.  Com  is  principal  product. 
Prices,  (25  to  |35.  No  damagins 
overflows, 

MANUFACTUBEn  Probucts; — 
Ftour.  railroad  ties,  and  hard- 
wood lumber  for  demand  within 
county. 

Trasstobtation;— The  Frisco 
railroad  has  7.42  miles  taxed 
roadbed.  Gives  direct  service  to 
Kansas  City  and  Springfield,  Ex- 
tension of  Missouri  Pacific  from 
Warsaw  to  Springfield  is  feasi- 
ble, and  likely.  Pomme  de  Terre 
river  is  used  for  railroad  tie 
transportation  to  Warsaw,  mak- 
ing connection  with  Missouri 
Pacific  railroad.  Steel  bridges  cro 
no  toll. 

Crdrckes: — Weaubteau,  Cross  Timbers  and  Hermitage  have  two  each; 
Wheatland  has  three  Protestant  churches.  Weaubleau  Christian  Institute  Is  the 
leading  educational  Institution;  co-ed u cat lo nal ;  enrolls  one  hundred  pupils. 

Water: — On  prairies,  wells  reach  limestone  water  at  40  to  50  feet.  In  hills 
springs  are  used.    Ponds  are  dug  (or  live  atocli  on  prairies. 

Fish  aad  Game: — Catfish  weighing  fifty  pounds  have  been  caught  in  Pomme 
do  Terre  river.  This  river  and  Little  Nlangua  are  stocked  with  buffalo,  bass, 
drum,  suckers,  redborse  and  Jack  salmon.    Wild  turkeys  are  largest  game. 

Daibviko: — Farmers  are  rapidly  taking  to  dairying,  owing  largely  to  the 
adaptability  of  climate  and  land  lay.  Near  the  railroad  on  the  west  side  of 
Hickory  county  are  several  farms  contributing  dally  to  Kansas  City  dairy 
markets, 

FuB  Inrusthy: — Otter  and  mink  are  trapped  In  winter,  the  fur  Industry 
amounting  to  considerable. 

Towns: — Weaubleau,  largest  railroad  town;  Hermitage,  county  seat;  Wheat- 
land, Cross  Timbers,  centers  of  respective  farming  districts, 

Newspapebs: — Hermitage  Index;  Weaubleau  Leader;  Hermitage  Republican. 
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VERTOWERING  attainments  of  Holt  county  are  Intellectual,  agrl- 
culniral.  horticultural.  Art,  music,  literature  bold  blgb  eeteem.  Corn 
production  reaches  a  total  value  of  one  and  one-balf  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  Fruit  never  fails.  Loess  land  bluffs  of  Missouri  river 
Insure  against  drought  injury.  Fruit  is  sold  in  orchards,  made  Into 
:a  and  fruit  butters.     Cattle,  horses  and  mules,  hogs,  dairy  producta, 


There  are    many   poultry 
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s  are  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 

,  117.9  acres;  estimated  actual 


oats,  hay,  potatoes  and  poultry  are  large    produc 

fanciers  resident  who  hold  at  Oregon,  county  seal 

462  square  miles.  295.680  acres,  of  which  224,936  a 

tivatlon.     Number  of  farms.  2,256;   average  e 

valuation.  (10.485,180. 

Population  : — White.  16,94&;   colored,  138;   American  born.   16.473;    foreign 

born,  610;  total,  1T,0S3.     Farm  homes  owned,  1,396:  rented.  809;  other  homes 

owned,  799;  rented,  728;   total  families,  3.731,     Foreign  population  la  Qerman, 

occupying  property  mainly  In  northwest  and  southeast  section  of  county, 

FiNAHCG;— Tax  for  county  purposes.  30  cents;  road,  10  cents;  special  road 

and  bridge,  15  cents;  average  school  tax,  49  cents;  assessed  valuation,  $7,555,854; 

average  per  cent  valuation  real  estate,  30;   personal,  40;   no  county  debt;  no 

township  debt. 

Timber: — Originally  covered  two-thirds  surface,  along  Missouri  and  Noda- 
way river  bottoms  and  along  blufFs  of  former.  Less 
than  ten  per  cent  is  now  timbered.  Cordwood,  |4,  de- 
livered. Present  timber  Is  In  south  and  east  sections. 
Walnut,  locust,  elm.  sumach,  willow,  maple,  box  elder. 
Limestone  and  Sand;— Former  in  great  quantities 
is  deposited  along  Missouri  river  bluffs.  No  quarries. 
Sand  is  plentiful;  used  locally. 

NDi^Three  kinds:  river  bottoms,  prairie,  silt 
More  than  one-third  Is  river  bottoms.  That 
along  the  Missouri  river  Is  practically  bounded  by  the 
Kansas  City.  St,  Joseph  A  Council  Bluffs  railroad. 
Nodaway  river  bottoms  are  two  to  four  miles  wide.  Soil 
Is  black,  sandy  loam,  of  endless  depth.  For  one-half 
this  land  $50  an  acre  is  asked.  One-tenth,  adjoining 
Missouri  river,  may  be  bought  for  $30;  three-tenths  of 
bottoms  sells  at  $60;  remaining  one-tenth  at  $76.  One- 
fourth  of  county  is  billowy  prairie,  where  land  now  sell- 
ing brings  $65  to  $80.  Adjoining  Maitiand  and  Mouna 
CKy,  where  It  lays  levelest,  farms  are  bringing  $90  to 
$100.  Some  finely  Improved  farms  at  outskirts  of  these 
towns  have  sold  for  $125  recently.  A  small  per  cent, 
e-fif(h  of  this  prairie,  approaching  the  once  tim- 
bered bills,  may  be  had  at  $5i).  Soil  is  two  to  tour  feet, 
adapted  to  cereals  and  grasses  and  vegetables.  For  ten 
miles  up  the  Nodaway,  beginning  at  its  mouth  and 
bounding  the  Missouri  bottoms,  are  steep  bluSs,  with 
adjacent  hills,  little  less  precipitous.  This  land  to  ex- 
t  heaiHng:     Pannrama  of  IT'ill  Cuunlv, 
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extent  of  one-tenth  of  count?  la 
to  be  had  at  t26  to  $3E  an  acre. 
Strips    defined    shade    Into    htU 
land    which     amounts    to    one- 
third  the  county,  worth 
age  $50  to  $tjO.    Close  to  Ore|;an 
It  is  higher  in  price,  purely  on 
account  of  location.    Few  [a 
adjoining  Oregon  have  brought 
(100.     Fruit  thrives  here.     Acre- 
ages   yield     Incredibly     large 
dividends  and  are   therefore  prac- 
tically not  on  market.    Farm  homes 
frequently    cost    (5,000.      Barns    are 
large.    Real  estate  sales  amount  to  (1 
643,000,  within  the  past  year. 

Manufactures:— Canning  factories 
Oregon,  Mound  City,  Forest  City;  put  up 
tomatoes,    apples,    pumpkins.      Quality    exceeds 
quantity.      First  prizes   were  won  at  Chicago   Ex- 
position.    Cider,  Jelly,  and  fruit  butter  plant,  brick 
yard,  cigar  factory,  flouring  mill,  sorghum  mill,  broom 
factory  at  Oregon.     Mound  City  has  flouring  mill  and 
cigar  factory.     Flouring  mills  at  Forest  City.  Craig  and 
Maitland. 
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Tbansi 
Atchison  &  Nehraslta,  2.90; 
St.  Joseph  ft  Nebraska 
(continuation),  5.86;  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Joseph  iCoun- 
cil  Blutls,  59.46  miles  taxed 
road.  Dirt  road  grading 
Is  a  feature. 

Chdrches  and 
S  c  II  o  o  L  a  ;  —Three  lar- 
gest towns  have  flfteen 
churches,  all  denomina- 
tions. High  Schools:  Ore- 
gon, Mound  City,  Malt- 
In  county,  109;  school  houses. 


land.    School  r 
79. 

Mound  City,  because  of  mineral  spring  and 
Big  Lake,  near  Blgelow,  are  favorite  points  for 
pastime.  At  Big  Lake  Is  crapple,  baas  and  trout 
flshlng;  boat  house;  duck  shooting. 

Towns:— Oregon,  county  seat,  electric  lights, 
waterworks,  park;  annual  chryaanthemum  show; 
Mound  City,  electric  lights,  waterworks,  park; 
Maitland,  prairie  town;  Craig,  Forest  City.  New 
Point.  Blgelow,  Corning.  Forbes,  all  farming  cen- 

Newspapehs  ; —Mound  City  News.  Jefreraonlan ; 
Maitland  Herald;  Craig  Leader;  Blgelow  Enter- 
prise; Forest  City  Star;  Oregon  Sentinel. 
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HOWARD  Is  one  of  Missouri's  mother  counties.  It  was  early  settled 
and  from  its  borders  have  gone  out  men  who  laid  and  maintained 
the  toundalions  of  other  counties  In  the  State.  It  is  notable  for  its 
great  men  produced,  its  schools  and  homes  and  fine  live  stock.  The 
county  is  situated  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  mid- 
way the  State  east  and  west.  Cattle  Is  the  chief  item  of  export.  There  are  more 
pure  bred  Aberdeen -Angus  and  Brovn  Swiss  cattle  in  Howard  than  in  any  other 
Missouri  county,  and  there  are  many  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  herds.  Much 
wheat  is  grown.  Three  of  the  oldest  colleges  of  the  State  are  located  at  two 
leading  towns.  In  square  miles  the  county  measures  450.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  soils.  Of  the  2SS,000  acres,  213,894  acres  are  included  in  improved 
farms.  Number  of  farms,  2,037.  averaging  140.2  acres,  worth  in  aggregate,  ac- 
cording to  present  selling  prices,  fT.905,630. 

Popui^tion:— White,  14,156;  colored,  4,182;  American  born,  18,014;  foreign 
bom,  423;  total,  18,337.  Farms  homes  owned,  1,457; 
rented,  542;  other  homes  owned,  763;  rented,  1,086; 
total  families,  3,847. 

ance; — County  40  cents  on  the  one  bundred 
dollars;  school  tax,  20  cents  to  (1.35,  average.  49  cents; 
total  assessed  valuation,  fG. 357.716;  thlrty-ftve  per 
cent  of  actual  valuation.  No  county  debt.  Charlton 
township  owes  (15,000. 

Timber:— One-half  of  the  county  was  originally 
timbered.  Species  indigenous  are  walnut,  all  the  oaka, 
hickory,  sycamore,  linwood.  elm,  cottonwood  and  maple. 
Three-Btths  of  the  timbered  lands  bore  large  growth 
trees;  two-fifths  of  the    trees   were    of    the   hoop-pole 

Mineral: — Coal  has  been  mined  tor  a  great  many 
years.  Annual  production  is  4,350  tons.  There  are 
two  veins,  the  upper,  thinner  one  now  being  worked. 
It  is  from  eighteen  to  forty  inches  thick.  Limestone 
is  found  in  the  bluffs  along  the  Missouri  river. 

Salt  Water: — Ordinarily  the  water  of  the  county 
is  limestone  seepage.  In  certain  springs,  however.  Is 
found  water  heavily  charged  with  salt.  For  many 
years  this  was  a  means  of  salt  supply.  The  water  do- 
posits  two  tablespoonsful  of  salt  to  the  gallon. 

Land: — There  are  three  types  of  land,  as  well  as 
three  kinds  of  soil.  One-tenth  of  the  county  is  Mis- 
souri river  bottom  alluvium,  deep,  black,  fertile.     It 

lit  Himr  of  ElV. 
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seldom  overflows,  and  never  is 
Injured  by  overflow.  Farma  are 
well  improved  and  seli  tor  }50 
an  acre.  One-llfth  of  tbe  couoty 
la  wtiUe  oak  land  of  loess  char- 
acter, wiiereon  truil  Ihrives.  11 
interiieB  the  alluvium  along  the 
river  and  the  soil  upon  the 
prairie  In  the  norlheastern  one- 
half.  Farms  here  may  be  bought 
at  $25  an  acre,  on  the  average. 
Seven-tenths  of  the  county  is 
upland  which  hrings  an  average 
of  140  an  acre.  Most  ot  it  is 
prairie,  though  in  some  parts  it 
was  once  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  heavy  timl>er.  Blue 
grass  Is  native  to  it  all  and  will 
choke  out  all  other  grasses  If  the 
land  be  pastured. 

Floubiko  Mills: — The  only 
manufactures  of  the  county  are 
flouring  mills.  There  are  many 
acres  devoted  to  wheat  growing, 
hence  are  found  within  the  county  several  large  and  many  smaller  flouring  and 
feed  mills. 

Trak SPORT ATio N : — Cbicago  &  Alton  main  line,  Kansas  City  to  the  east;  Mia- 
Bourl,  Kansas  &  Texas  main  line;  Wabash  connection  Is  had  by  the  town  of 
Glasgow. 

Schools: — There  are  three  flrst  class  colieges.  Central  College  at  Fayette, 
chartered  1B56,  twenty  acre  campus;  6,000  volumes  !n  library.  This  school  is 
the  head  of  those  educational  institutions  in  the  west  under  control  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South.  It  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  College  Union.  Howard-Payne  College,  located  at  F*ayette, 
is  a  boarding  school  for  young  women,  and  of  high  standing.  Pritchett  Institute 
and  Observatory,  located  at  Glasgow,  is  a  well  known  college  ot  reputation.  It  Is 
co-educational,  and  is  distinguished  chiefly  l)ecauae  of  its  observatory  work. 
There  are  splendid  high  schools  at 
Fayette.  Glasgow,  and  New  Frank- 
.-     lln. 
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Towns:— Fayette,  county  seat, 
school  town,  population,  2,717. 
Glasgow,  river  town,  population, 
1.672.  New  Franklin,  railroad  Junc- 
tion, population.  1.156.  Armstrong, 
461.  Roanoke,  147.  These  are  all 
incorporated  and  are  supported 
mainly  by  being  trading  centers  of 
their  respective  live  stock  and  gen- 
eral farming  communities. 

Newspapers: — Fayette  Adver- 
tiser, Democrat- Leader;  Glasgow 
MisBOUrian,  Globe,  Echo;  Arm- 
strong    Herald;      New      Franklin 


THE  largest,  peach  growing  county  In  Missouri  is  Howell,  situated  upon 
the  Arkansas  border,  half  way  across  the  Slate.  Ita  lay  Is  uoeven, 
soil  clay  and  its  surface,  excepting  the  valleys,  covered  with  small 
rocks.  Agriculturally,  153,710  of  its  total  588,800  acres  are  under 
plow.  West  Plains,  county  seat,  population,  2,902,  and  Willow 
Springs,  railroad  Junction,  population  1,078,  are  trading  centers  and  distributing 
points  [elt  far  beyond  their  county  confines.  Schools  are  a  teature.  Grapes  are 
grown  In  vast  giiaQtities.  Manufacturing  thrives.  Incident  to  horticultural  in- 
terests. 

Population: — White.  21,612;  colored,  222;  American  born,  21,416;  foreign 
born,  418;  total,  21,834.  Farm  homes  owned,  3,834;  rented,  715;  other  homea 
owned,  5S9;  rented,  73S;  toUl  ramillea,  S.886. 

Finance: — County  tax  50  cents  for  general  revenue  and  10  cents  for  roads; 
school    tax    from    5    cents    to    tl.40.    average,    71;    total    assessed    valuation, 
t3,829.S98;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  of  actual  value, 
no  county  debt;  no  township  debt. 
Timbeb: — Formerly  the  entire    surface    was    tim- 
bered, though  never  densely  so.    In  northern  one-fourth 
much  pine  was  found;  balance  of  land  principally  cov- 
ered with  white,  black,  and  i>OBt  oak.  btack-Jack  and 
hickory.     Mountain  View  is  now  the  lumbering  center. 
Wild  timber  is  fast  being  succeeded  by  peach  trees 
and  grape  vines. 

MiNERALa:— Carbonate  of  zinc,  iron,  silver  and 
gold  have  been  found.  Carbonate  of  zinc  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  southwest  Howell,  eighteen  miles  from 
railroad.  Iron  all  over  county.  Mines  central.  Lima- 
1  deposits  of  worth  exist  in  every  township.  Blue 
sandstone  Is  found  one  mile  from  West  Plains.  Kaolin 
deposits  seven  miles  northeast  of  West  Plains;  un- 
worked. 

Land:— Square    miles    920;     number    of     farms. 
i&;  average  acreage.  136.1;    total   value,    (3,525,380. 
Located  upon  south  slope  of    Ozark    mountains.      In 
stage  of  settlement  and  commercial  development.  In 
ndvance  of  most  south  Missouri  counties.    Land  nearly 
all  rock  covered,  but  some  of  best  valley  lands    are 
almost  free  therefrom.    North  half  of  county,  together 
with  that  portion  in  south  described  by  the  three  lower 
congressional  townships  adjoining  Ozark  county  corn- 
he  roughest  land      Here  are  found  most    sur- 
i>k«li>  in  headiug;     UovtU  Coitaiyi  Ltadkis  Oropt. 
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face  rock.  Upon  tbls  character  of 
land  are  located  the  largest  and 
beet  orchards.  It  may  be  bought  at 
(1.50  to  (5  an  acre,  except  It  ad- 
joins the  railroad,  in  which  ce.se  It 
sells  at  flO  to  (12.50.  This  land 
is  timbered.  Interspersing  this 
land  are  found  sireamless  valleys, 
comprising  perhaps  one-twelfth  the 
surface,  worth  $15  to  (25.  In  the 
Italance  of  the  south  half  not  here- 
tofore Included  are  found  the  farm 
lands  of  county.  In  Howell  Val- 
ley and  adjoining  the  Frisco,  are 
ten  thousand  acres  of  farms  rang- 
ing In  price  from  (35  to  (45  an 
acre.  Suburb  to  West  Plains  land 
reaches  (75  an  acre.  Good  creek 
bottom  lands  elsewhere  in  the 
south  half  of  county  may  be  had  at 
$10  to  (20  an  acre.  Soil  la  univer- 
sally dark  brown  clay,  with  lighter 
colored  aubsoll. 

MANUTACToBtES:— Local  in  ca- 
pacity, and  Incident  to  fruit,  min- 
ing and  living  necessities.  Include, 
at  West  Plains,  two  large  flouring 
mills,  woolen  mills,  vinegar  works, 
canning  factory,  feed  mill,  ice 
plant,  distillery,  two  brick  yards, 
machine  shop,  wagon  and  carriage 
factory,  zinc  oxide  plant,  cigar  fac- 
tory, two  planing  mills. 

Tbanbpobtation : — Frisco,   S9.75;    Frisco,  Current  river  route, 
taxed  roadbed. 

Schools: — West  Plains  has  school  system  embracing  three  ward  and  high 
schools.  West  plains  College  ie  an  academic  school  with  75  enrolled.  Willow 
Springs  Academy,  preparatory  school;  50  enrolled. 

Spbinoh:— Siloam  and  Cureall  springs  are  of  reputed  medicinal  value. 

TowNB:^WeBt  Plains,  on  main  line  Memphis-Sprlngfleld  Frisco  railroad; 
good  schools;    twelve  churches,  small   park,   waterworks,  electric  lights,   fine 
hotel;  opera  house,  baseball  park,  social  club  rooms,  public  library,  Chautauqua 
circle.     Willow  Springs,  rail- 
road town.  Junction  of  Frisco 
Springfleld-Memphls   line  and 
Current  River  route;  electric 
lights,  waterworks,  telephone, 
Slloam    Springs;     Burnham; 
Mountain  View;  Olden;  Hut- 
ton.    Horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture   are    main    supports    of 

Newspapbbb:— West 
Plains  Gazette,  Journal,  News, 
Quill;  Willow  Springs  Index, 
Republican;  Mountain  View 
Postman. 
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IRON  -jounty  receives  Its  name  from  the  vast  amount  oC  iron  ore  which  It 
bas  supplied.  It  Is  famous  as  the  toeatlon  of  Pilot  Knob,  a  mountain 
peak  seven  hundred  feet  tigher  than  its  vaileys,  from  which  two  million 
tons  of  Iron  have  been  taken;  for  Shepherd  mountain,  eight  hundred  feet 
high;  and  for  other  high  peaks  which  have  furnished  large  quantities  of 
iron.  County  Is  third  south  of  Missouri  river  and  fourth  west  of  Mississippi 
river,  and  is  adjacent  to  Missouri's  greatest  lead  mining  district.  In  Arcadia 
Valley  Is  found  the  same  geological  formation  which  characterizes  the  district 
centering  at  Mine  La  Motte,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  lead  mines  In  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Oranlte  is  a  second  mineral  asset 
of  Importance,  Other  claims  to  distinction  are  in  tMth 
hardwood  and  pine  lumber  resources,  and  also  In  tlie 
tact  that  It  Is  the  location  of  many  summer  homes  ot 
people  living  chiefly  in  St.  Louis.  Three  miles  soutti- 
east  ot  Ironton  the  United  States  government  owns  a 
tract  of  land  used  as  a  riHe  range  by  troops  stationed 
at  Jefferson  Barracks,  suburban  to  St.  Ixiuis.  In  the 
city  ot  Ironton.  county  seat,  is  erected  a  bronze  statue 
of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  commemorating  the  spot  where 
he  received  his  military  commission.  There  are  550 
square  miles  of  land  in  Iron  county.  352,000  acres,  ot 
which  the  farming  area  represents  44,784  acres  in 
cultivated  land.  There  are  880  farms  embracing  an 
average  ot  116.2  acres  of  lands  of  different  descriptions. 
They  represent  an  actual  aggregate  of  $2,145,770. 

Population:— White,  8,468:   colored,    248;    Amerl- 
1  born,  8,393;  foreign  born,  323;  total,-8,71G.    Farm 
homes  owned,  646;   rented,  137;    other  homes  owned, 
401;   rented,  442;    total  families,  1,686. 

Finahce: — County  tax.  40  cents  on  one  hundred 

dollars  valuation;  school  tax  from  15  cents  to  60  cents, 

average,  40  cents;  total  assessed  valuation  (2,623,620; 

assessed  valuation  per  cent  of  actual  valuation,    60; 

}  county  debt;  no  township  debt. 

Timbee;— Elghty-flve  per  cent  of  county  beara  tim- 
ber, most  of  this  acreage  having  timber  of  commercial 
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IRON  COUNTY. 


size.  From  eleven  to 
fltteen  milllona  o  f 
feet  at  hardwood 
lumber  are  shipped 
annually.  Black  oak 
repreaenlB  forty  per 
cent  at  timber  stand- 
ing; white  oaK  an 
equal  amount;  pine 
five  per  ceni,  esti- 
mated to  represent 
(155.000      worth     o  f 

raw  material;  and  the  balance  is  small  growth  bichory.  wal- 
nut along  streams,  sycamore  and  elm.  Along  the  railroad  the 
large  size  timber  has  been  cut.  Pine  appears  In 
em  end  at  Iron  county  and  Iwrders  the  west  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal hardwood  forest  covering  nearly  Che  entire  western 
len^h. 

Mi.MCRALa: — Iron  baa  been  produced  since  1847.  Pilot 
Knob.  Shepherd  mountain,  Cedar  mountain.  Buford  mountain, 
Russell,  and  Shut-in  are  the  chief  sources.  Indications  spread 
over  entire  surface.  Marble,  granite,  lead,  copper,  limestone, 
sandstone,  Are  clay  and  kaolin  are  deposited.  In  Bellevlew 
valley,  in  northeastern  corner  Is  found  a  auperlor  granite  In 
Immense  quantities.  It  la  of  the  sort  found  In  the  new  Wash- 
ington University  bultdlngs  at  St.  Louis. 

Land: — For  general  agricultural  purposes,  the  best  lands 
are  located  In  Bellevlew  valley  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
county,  west  of  Buford  mountain  and  north  of  Qraniteville. 
Area  comprises  thirty  square  miles  of  fertile,  red  limestone  clay  soil,  free  from 
the  Qint  fragments  so  common  In  upland  district.  Another  section  of  fertility 
same  as  above  but  of  less  area  Is  famous  Arcadia  valley,  location  of  Ironton 
and  Arcadia.  Tbese  valleys  are  merely  lowlands  Independent,  In  point  of  origin, 
of  the  streams  whicli  ma;  be  flowing  through  them.  Soils  are  alluvial.  Good 
land  for  firming  la  located  about  the  upper  waters  of  Marble  creek.  In  south 
and  west,  county  Is  very  broken  and  rocky.  Best  improved  lands  are  bringing 
$25  to  $40  an  acre;  ridge  land  $5  to  $15.  Unimproved,  timbered,  best,  $3  to  $6; 
remainder  from  50  cents  to  $2.50.    Government  land,  S,242  acres. 

MANUFACToniEs; — Flouring  mills.saw  mills,  hub  and  spoke  factories,  screen 
door  factory  and  granite  working  plant. 

Tbansimkiation  : — St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  main  line  north  to 
south. 

Mineral  Spbinqs; — At  Annapolis,  In  south  county.    Arcadia,  mile  south  of 
Ironton,  Is  a  summer  resort  ot  note,  especially  for  St,  Louisans.    Summer  homes 
are  maintained  here  and  at  Ironton.    Both  towns  are  within  the  shadow  of 
picturesque  Iron  mountain.    Perquisite  to  life  here  are  fishing  and  hunting. 
Towns:— Granltevilie,  846  people,  ships  BOO  to  600  cars  of  granite  annually; 
Ironton,  county  seat.  797,  mining,  man- 
ufacturing and  farming;  Arcadia,  sum- 
mer resort,  schools  and  manufacturing; 
Pilot    Knob.    455,    mining;     Des    Arc; 
Bellevlew ;      Vulcan,      Middle     Brook, 
Sabula  and  Jordan. 

Schools: — Arcadia    College,    and 
Ursullne  Academy  at  Arcadia. 


Nbwsfapebs:' — Iron  Regiater. 


TO  lax  water' 


PON  I  he  aoutb 
bank  of  tbe  Mis- 
Bourl    river,  at 


point  where  the 
stream  begins  Us  Bow  across  tbe  State,  la  Jackson  county.  Missouri.  Id  the 
northwest  corner  oF  Jackson  county  la  Kansas  City,  second  city  In  size  In  the  St&te 
and  twenty-seconil  among  the  municipalities  of  the  United  States.  This  suburban 
condition,  coupled  with  the  remarkable  natural  fertility  of  all  soils  and  topo- 
graphies presented,  encourages  fancy  farming  In 
the  north  and  west  and  general  live  stock  feed- 
ing and  stock  breeding  elsewhere  In  the  county.  An- 
other consequence  of  a  great  city  within  Its  borders 
Is  the  location  of  many  One  homes,  226  miles  of  rock 
roads  and  drives  and  electric  lines  Unking  suburb  and 
city.  Jackson  county  contains  630  square  miles  of  land, 
403,200  acres,  of  which  284,122  acres  are  under  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Number  of  farms,  3,681;  average 
I,  97.5  acres;  estimated  actual  valuation,  according 
market  price,  122,642,725.  Fine  horses  and  cattle 
aggregate  the  amount  of  two  and  one-half  million  dol- 
Farms  produce  a  total  of  com  amounting  each 
year  to  one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Milk  and  but- 
ter amount  annually    to    almost    another  million  dol- 

Population:— White,  176,053;  colored,  19,1*0; 
American  born,  175,140;  foreign  born,  20,063;  total, 
195,193.  Farm  homes  owned,  2.097;  rented,  1,&36: 
other  homes  owned,  10.337;  rented,  28,124;  total  fami- 
lies, 42,094. 

Finance: — County  tax,  35  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax  from  nothing  to  tl.lO, 
average  46;  total  assessed  valuation.  1114,730,819;  ao- 
sessed  valuation  per  cent  of  actual  valuation,  40; 
county  debt  $160,000;  township  debt,  1104,000. 
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southeast  of  city  limits  ot  Kan- 
sas City  coal  1b  mined.  Shaft  la 
320  fe«t  deep;  annua!  production, 
21,000  tons:  vein  Is  eighteen 
inches  thick.  Coal  la  underlaid 
by  Are  clay  mining.     Sixty  men 


Land: — Along  the  north  Hue 
flows  the  Missouri  river  which 
givea  Jaclcson  many  hundreds  of 
acres  of  bottom  land,  rich,  sandy 
loam.  Two  smaller  rivers  cut 
the  county  north  and  south  ex- 
tending this  acreage  In  two 
parallel  strips.  South  from  the 
north  line  the  land  is  rolling 
and  was  at  one  time  heavily  tim- 
bered. Along  the  Blue  river  tim- 
ber still  stands  upon  acreages  to 
which  is  confined  the  rough  land 
of  the  county.  Ten  miles 
south  from  the  Missouri  river 
begins  the  unbroken  stretch 
of  prairie,  embracing  one-half 
of  the  county  area  and  every  foot  cultivable.  Within  five  miles  of  Kan- 
sas City  along  the  rock  roads  land  Is  divided  into  gardens  and  Is  worth  from 
two  to  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Prairie  land  within  three  miles  of  a  rock 
road  sells  at  (100  to  (250  an  acre.  Average  farm  east  ot  a  line  tea  miles  east 
of  Kansas  City  will  cost  the  buyer  flZS  an  acre.  Small  acreage  of  rough  land 
may  he  had  at  |40  an  acre.  Bottom  lands  are,  of  course,  alluvial;  hilt  lands 
are  coated  with  a  black  soil  of  one  to  four  feet,  of  remarkable  fertility.  Topog- 
raphy makes  no  material  difference  in  price  of  land. 

Rock  Roads: — Built  of  native  limestone,  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  wide,  drive- 
way of  dirt  alongside.  Roads  built  within  past  twelve  years  at  a  cost  of  (2,000,- 
000.  Rock  preparation  Is  sixteen  inches  thick.  Independence  Is  ten  mites  east 
of  Kansas  City,  connected  by  two  lines  of  rock  roads.  From  this  county  seat 
town  run,  in  every  direction,  seven  trunk  line  roads,  and  from  Kansas  City  south 
to  county  line  are  two  other  roads.  County  Is  now  building  a  boulevard  100  feet 
wide  from  Kansas  City  to  Swope  Park,  six  miles  out.  Bridges  are  of  solid 
masonry  or  steel.  Hills  are  cut  down  and  hollows  Dlled.  County  Is  spending 
(275,000  a  year  in  road  building,  anticipating  In  the  near  future  a  system  of 
rock  roads  completely  covering  the  county  plat. 

Cities  a»u  Towns: — Kansas  City,  population  1G3,T52;   Independence,  county 

seat,  population  G,974;   Lee's  Summit, 

1,453;  Blue  Springs,  468;  Oak  Grove, 
408;  Buckner,  234;  Greenwood,  230; 
SbetBeld,   Blue  Springs. 

Newspapers: — Kansas  City  Daily: 
Star,  Times,  Journal,  World,  Presse; 
Independence:  Jackson  Examiner,  Sen- 
tinel, Judge.  The  Letter;  Zlon's  En- 
sign; School  News;  Assembly  News; 
Lee's  Summit  Journal ;  Oak  Grove 
Banner:  Buckner  Tribune;  Blue 
Springs  Sni-a-Bar  Voice;  Sheffield 
Press. 


JASPER  Is  Missouri's  one  hundred  million  dollar  county.  II  Is  reliably 
estimated  that  its  vast  resources  are  beyond  this  valuation.  The  county 
borders  Kansas,  and  Is  fifty  miles  north  of  Arkansas.  It  Is  the  greatest 
zinc  mining  district  in  the  vorld.  The  ore  supply  is  practically  unlim- 
ited. This  mineral,  worked  since  1ST3,  Is  found  mainly  in  the  south  half 
of  the  county.  Lead  ore  haa  l>een  profitably  mined  since  1S4B  and  was  tbe 
means  of  tbe  zinc  discovery.  At  the  center  of  the  county  Is  found  boundless 
deposit  of  white  limestone,  dressed  production  from  whlcb  Is  shipped  all  over 
the  United  States  and  is  of  large  Industrial  Importance  to  the  county.  In  the 
southeast  corner  horticulture  Is  a  heavy  asset.  Here  are  extensive  nurseries 
and  this  Is  the  location  ol  tbe  largest  strawberry  acreage  In  Missouri.  From  one 
point,  alone,  three  hundred  and  sixty  car  loads  of  berries  are  exported  In  ordi- 
nary seasons.  The  northern  half  of  the  county  is  de- 
voted to  agriculture  and  the  feeding  of  live  stock. 
Wheat  Is  an  Important  cereal  and  as  a  consequence  this 
section  Is  famous  for  flouring  mills  of  large  number 
and  capacities,  Jasper  county  has  three  cities  with  a 
combined  population  of  45,000.  Joplln,  largest  city  of 
southwest  Missouri,  has  2S,023  InhabltanU;  Carthage, 
county  seat,  has  9,41S,  and  Webb  City,  Interyening,  has 
9,201.  An  electric  line  connects  most  towns  of  the 
south  half  of  the  county  and  there  are  250  miles  of 
gravel  roads  la  splendid  condition.  County  has  a  per- 
manent public  school  fund  of  1275.000.  There  are  three 
high  schools  and  Carthage  Collegiate  Institute  doing 
work  approved  by  the  State  University. 

Poi'ui.ATio.\:— White,  82.576;  colored,  1^442;  Amer- 
ican horn,  81,855;  foreign  born,  2,163;  total,  84.01S. 
Farm  homes  owned.  1,765;  rented,  1,282;  other  bomea 
owned,  8,880;   rented,  6,067;   total  families,  17.994. 

Finance; — County  tax:  general  revenue  50  cents, 
special  road  and  bridge  15  cents,  total  66  cents  on  one 
hundred  dollars  valuation;  school  tax  10  cents  to  (1.70, 
average  62  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  $18,863,871; 
real  estate  Is  assessed  upon  a  basis  valuation  of  forty 
per  cent  of  actual  valuation  and  personal  property  ap- 
praisement la  upon  a  60  per  cen.t  basis.  No  county 
Indebtedness.  Township  debt,  fSO,000,  for  railway 
construction. 

Plioloi  <H  JModiiw;      BtetoMim  lk«  HarvaUr*;    UiMit  Bemt,  Wabb  CUg, 
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Tihbeb:  —  One-fourth 
timbered.  Confined  to 
Spring  river,  Center  creeli 
and  other  less  important 
atreams.  Consists  o(  oah. 
elm,  hickory,  walnut,  Cot- 
tonwood, hazel  b  r  u  a  h  . 
Timber  now  found  is  prac- 
tically all  second  growth. 

Minerals: — Zinc,  lead, 
limestone,  day,  gravel, 
coal.  One- fourth  of  the 
land  is  developed  mineral 
land  and  Is  worth  from 
tlOO  to  tlO.OOO  an  acre. 
Another  one-fourth  ta  pros- 
pected sufficiently  to  de- 
termine mineral  existence 
and  may  be  bought  at  from 
(5  to  $100.  Mineral  Indications  cover  nearly  all  the  county.  There  are  many 
exceedingly  large  mines  of  zinc  and  lead  and  hundreds  of  small  mines.  Opera- 
tions are  largely  on  leasing  system,  land  owners  receiving  stated  royalties  upon 
outputs.  Product  Is  sold  weekly  at  mines.  Mineral  is  found  In  depths  varying 
from  surface  to  275  feet.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  zinc  sold  In  recent  years  In  the 
United  States  was  produced  In  the  Joplln  district  Last  year  this  district  mar- 
keted about  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  product,  seven  million  dollars  worth 
coming  from  Jasper  county. 

IiAMi: — Aside  from  the  piling  of  large  mountains  of  gravel  ore  refuse  upon 
comparatively  small  acreages,  the  mining  does  not  detract  from  the  agricultural 
value  of  the  country.  Much  of  the  best  mining  Is  done  upon  some  of  the  most 
productive  land  agriculturally.  Jasper  county  Is  generally  undulating  of  lay. 
It  embraces  672  square  miles.  43O,0SO  acres,  of  which  270.236  acres  are  Improved 
farm  lands.  There  are  3,054  farms,  average  acreage,  112;  aggregate  valuation, 
(15.977,893.  Soil  Is  red  limestone  clay  characteristic  of  Ozark  border.  The  best 
farms  ma;  be  bought  for  (50  to  $60  an  acre,  many  at  t30  to  $10. 

Fbuit^ — Strawberries  are  grown  In  vast  quantities  and  are  of  especially 
large  size  and  splendid  Savor.    Apples  thrive  in  this  soil  and  climate. 

Manufactories: — In  connection  with  mining  and  smelters,  white  lead 
works,  ziric  oxide  works,  paint  factories,  foundries  and  machine  shops.  Corre- 
lating with  wheat  growth  are  the  targe  flouring  mills.  In  addition  are  wagon 
and  carriage  works.  Ice  plants,  planing  mills,  brick  works,  broom  factories. 
breweries,  cornice  worka,  woolen  mills,  clothing  factory,  fruit  canneries,  fruit 
evaporators,  plow  factory,  lime  kilns,  pottery  plants. 

Transpobtation: — Five  great  railroad  systems.  Electric  line  interurban. 
Mines  furnish  road  material  ready  for  gravel  roads  at  no  cost  except  hauling. 
Miles  of  gravel  roads,  250. 

ScmwLa:— Permanent  school  fund.  Joplln,  Carthage.  Webb  City  and  Car- 
tervilte  high  schools.  School  districts,  121.  Carthage  Collegiate  Institute  and 
Webb  City  College.    Several  business  colleges. 

Towns:— Joplin,  Carthage,  Webb  City,  Cartervtlle,  Sarcoxle.  Jasper,  Oron- 
ogo,  Carl  Junction,  Alba,  Neck 
City  and  Chltwood  Incorporated 

NewSPAPKBa; — Ca  r  t  hage  : 
Democrat,  Press;  Joplln  Globe. 
Tiroes,  News-Herald;  Webb  City 
Register,  Sentinel;  Carterville 
Journal:  Sarcoxle  Record, 
Leader;  Carl  Junction  World, 
Standard;  Oronogo  Index;  Jas- 
per News. 
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INING,  manufacturing,  dairying,  horticulture  and  agriculture  ars 
all  prominent  in  Jefferson  county,  Just  Boutli  of  St.  Louis.    The 
largest   plale   glass   manufacturing  plant   in   the  west   la   located 
.t  Crystal  City.     Extensive  lead  smelters  are  the  life  of  Hercula- 
leura.     At  Klmmawick  is  an  immense  lime  plant.     Ninety   per 
cent  of  JeSersoQ  county's  surface  is  Indicative  of  mineral  deposit. 
Zinc,  lead,  baryta.  alUca,  pottery  clay,  tile  clay  and  building  stone  are  the  min- 
eral products.    Milk  and  butter  are  sent  to  St.  Louis  daily  from  all  stations  along 
the  Iron  Mountain  railroad.    Horticulture  In  this  locality  afford  grapes,  berries 
and  other  small  fruits  for  St  Louis  markets.    There 
055  acres  devoted  to  the  raising  of  grain  and 
vegetables.    Jefferson  county  embraces  640  square  miles 
of   land,   409,600  acres,  of   which   2,G96   farms   include 
132.6  each  on  the  average.    Farm  lands  are  estimated 
to  aggregate  15,869,924,  In  accordance  vlth  present  sell- 
ing price.    There  are  approximately  one  hundred  miles 
of  gravel  roads  In  the  county.    At  De  Soto,  the  Iron 
Mountain  railroad  maintains  machine  abops  and  a  di- 
vision point  office.    A  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Is  prominently  associated  with  railroad  in- 
terests.   The  town  is  also  the  location  of  a  school  which 
educates  young  men  tor  Catholic  priesthood. 

Populatiok: — White,  24,593;  colored,  1,119;  Amer- 
ican born,  23,407;  foreign  born,  2,305;  total,  25,712. 
Farm  homes  owned  1,967;  rented,  672;  other  liomes 
owned,  1,133;  rented,  1,427;  total  families,  5,199.  Peo- 
3  about  equally  divided  as  to  religious  faith  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Catholicism. 

Finance:— County  tai  50  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax  from  15  cents  to  tl.30,  average  54 
cents;  road  and  bridge  tax  15  cents;  total  assessed  valu- 
ation 16,167,680;  assessed  valuation  50  per  cent  of 
actual  valuation.  No  county  debt.  No  township  debt. 
Timber: — White  oak,  black  oak,  post  oak,  hickory, 
walnut,  traces  of  pine,  black  gum  and  cherry. 

Photo  in  htadlnf:     Cilp  of  DtBolo, 
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MtNBBALS ;  — South  wcB  tern 
portion  of  county  la  covered 
wtth  mlnee,  from  Franklfu 
county  to  Ste.  Qenevleve 
county  line.  Lead  and  zinc 
are  principal  mlnerale.  Lead- 
ing mines  arc  tlie  Plattin 
mines,  Howe's,  McCormicic 
zinc  mine.  Frumet  mines, 
and  Valles  mine,  bordering 
St.  Francois  county.  On  the 
MlsslsBlppi  river  at  Festua 
and  Silica  are  the  famous 
glaas  sand  deposits.  Cement 
rock   is   found    near   Klmma- 

Land: — Generally    high, 
rolling,    much    of    It    hroken. 
There  are  large  fertile  hottoms 
adjoining  the  streams.    The  best 
ot  bottom  land  sells  at  (50  to  |1C0 
an  acre,   dependent  upon    Improve- 
ment and  location  with  reference  ic 
towns.    Medium  land  on  flats  and  t 
Bides  sell  at  $10  to  (15;  ridge  land,  {5  i 
flO.    Best  lands  are  In  northwest  and  n 
die    northwest    parts    ot    county.      In 
southeast  section  are  the  most  broket 
Best  of  wild  lands  sell  as  high  a 
Average  wild  land  brings  $10  to  |15.    No  gov 
emment  land. 

Manufactobies:— Lime  kilns,  smelters,  wine  presses,  creameries,  glass 
works,  hub  factories,  saw,  fiouring  and  planing  mills,  corn  shredders,  brick  yards. 

Mineral  Sprinos: — Sulphur  Springs  and  Klmmswick  Springs  are  noted  for 
their  medicinal  value.  In  addition  to  above,  local  health  resorts  are  located 
at  Big  Bead  on  Big  river  and  the  Shut-in  near  Plattin  creek.  Some  of  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Missouri  Is  along  the  Mississippi  river  bluffs  which 
rise  oftentimes  to  an  extreme  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 

TowN8: — De  Soto,  population  E,G11,  Iron  Mountain  division  point  and  shop 
location;  has  marble  works,  planing  mills,  large  flouring  mills,  hub  factory,  brick 
works,  com  shredder.  Festus,  1,256,  brick  factory,  flouring  mill,  near  by  glass 
sand  deposits,  Hillsboro,  county  seat,  254.  Crystal  City,  glass  sand  industry. 
Morse  Mills,  Cedar  Hilt.  Bymesville.  House  Springs,  and  Hematite. 

Newspapebs:— Hillsboro  Jefferson  Democrat;  DeSoto  Press,  DeSoto  Republi- 
can; Festus  News. 


II  places. 
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JOHNSON  is  oDe  of  the  great  multl-intereat  counties  oC  Missouri,  State 
Normal  School  Tor  the  Second  District  of  Missouri  annually  enrolls  one 
thousand  students  at  Warrensbnrg,  county  seat  city;  Pertle  Springs  Is 
famous  as  a  convention  city  and  summer  resort;  white  and  grey  sandstone 
quarries  are  of  Justly  high  repute;  and  second  only  to  scliools  is  tbe  in- 
fluence of  the  ascend  I  ng-rlch  agriculture  acreage,  basis  for  home  and  school  and 
church  and  State.  Lafayette  county  la  on  the  north,  lying  between  the  Missouri 
river  and  Johnson,  which  Is  also  second  east  of  tbe  Kansas-Missouri  boundary. 
Coal  mines  operate  mainly  at  Bristle  Ridge,  five  miles  south  of  Montserrat.  Com 
Is  the  leading  product  In  value,  amounting  to  more  than  two  million  dollars  an- 
nually. Cattle  represent  a  total  value  to  feeders  of  one  and  one-third  millions; 
horses  and  mules  a  little  in  advance  of  cattle.  Dairy- 
ing in  small.  Individual  way  la  becoming  popular 
among  farmers.  Gravel  road  mileage  is  rapidly  In- 
creasing to  tbe  appreciable  aid  of  modem  (arm  meth- 
ods. County  area,  SOD  square  miles,  or  413,000  acres, 
of  which  411,644  acres  are  Improved  farms.  Number 
of  farms  3,S69,  In  average  size  126.2  acres  Including 
cultivated,  pasture,  timber  and  character  of  land.  Esti- 
mated aggregate  value  fl5, 074,166. 

Popui^tion: — White,  26,128;  colored.  1,71S;  Amer- 
ican born.  27,232;  foreign  born,  611;  total,  27,843.  Farm 
homes  owned,  2,409;  rented,  1,375;  other  taomea  owned, 
1,353;  rented,  998:  total  families,  6,136. 

Finance:— County  tax:  revenue  30  cents;  road,  20 
cents;  courthouse,  to  be  satlsQed  this  year,  10  cents  on 
one  hundred  dollara;  school  tax  3  cents  to  tl.lO,  aver- 
age, 40  cents;  total  assessed  valuation  $11,158,779;  as- 
sessed valuation  per  cent  of  actual  valuation  40;  no 
county  debt;  township  debt,  |66,000. 

Tiubeb: — Forty  per  cent,  along  streams,  originally; 
onc'half  cleared.  Consisted  of  black  oak,  white  oak, 
walnut,  hickory  and  ash.  Portable  mills  operate  (or 
local  needs.  Native  hardwood  lumber  (20  a  thousand 
feet. 

Minerals: — Coal,  building  stone  and  clay  abund- 
ant. Coal  mines  at  Knobnoater,  Montserrat,  Warrens- 
burg   and    Holden;    total    annual    output    8,600    tons. 

Tie  in  Perlle  Spring!  Parle:  Juhinon  Coiiitlii  Cnurthoute;  MUitmri- 
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White  and  grey  sand- 
stone quarried  front 
two  deposits  at  War- 
renBburg.  SawH  are 
operated;  stone  flnds 
market  f  n  Missouri 
and  contiguous 
.  states.  Slate  Normal 
Sch'ool  anil  Johnson 
county  courthouse    at 

beauty  and  value. 
Stone  Is  found  UO  feet 
thick.  Clays  claimed 
to  be  fireproof  are  ex- 
tensively (teposOed 
near  Montserral. 

LANDi—Four-tlfthe 
of  county  is  uni- 
formly a  rolling  prai- 
rie, broken  only  by 
timber  fringed  creeks. 

One-fltth  defines  a.  rough  ridge  extending  from  Montserrat  southwesterly  to  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railroad  and  another  broken,  precipitous  strip  near 
PlttavIIle.  Seemingly  In  a  chain  northwest  to  eoutheaflt.  a  series  of  hills,  slop- 
ing gradually  upon  all  sides,  take  position  in  this  section  of  Missouri.  They  are 
never  closer  than  one  mile,  frequently  ten  miles  apart  and  rise  three  hundred 
feet  above  valleys  adjacent.  They  are  called  knobs,  hence  the  name  Knobnoster, 
applied  to  a  leading  town.  Land  prices  are  ISO  to  f40  the  county  over.  By  actual 
record  of  land  sold  in  1903.  average  price  was  $36.22  an  acre,  an  Increase  of  I9.3E 
an  acre  over  the  year  preceding.  Average  price  of  town  lots  $391.  Two  per  cent 
of  county,  near  Centervlew  brings  t65  to  $75.  Soil  of  county  produces  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  timothy,  blue  grass,  clover.  It  is  limestone  loam,  black, 
averaging  in  depth  two  feet,  over  clay.  In  rough  regions  land  sells 
at  |10  to  |20. 

Manufactubed  Pboducts: — Brick,  flour,  overalls,  broom  racks 
and  finished  stone. 

Tka.n-sportation  : — Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  Kansas  City  to  St. 
Louis,  37.01;  Frisco,  10.39;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  39.6S;  Rock 
Island,  37;  Pertle  Springs  branch,  2.25  miles  taxed  road. 

Schools: — State  Normal  School,  main  building  erected  1871; 
courses  in  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Teaching,  History,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  Agriculture,  Manual  Training,  Drawing,  Latin,  hotel,  pebtle 
Greek,  French,  German,  Physical  Culture,  Music,  Mathematics.  Psychology  and 
School  Management.  Enrollment:  normal  school  term,  7S1;  summer  school,  4S?; 
total,  1.2G8.  Last  Legislature  appropriated  $50,000  tor  modern  gymnasium. 
Science  building  erected  189B  cost  (30,000.  Holden,  location  of  Catholic  College 
for  girls.     Commercial  College  at  Warrensburg. 

Towns: — Warrensburg,  school  town,  county  seat,  (arming.  Stone  quarries; 
$50,000  waterworks  system;  $50,000  courthouse;  $45,000  electric  plant;  $10,000 
stone  depot;  three  large  flouting  mills  are  points  of  pride.  Pertle  Springs  is 
mile  and  oue-half  away;  Holden,  second  town  commercially,  supported  by  agri- 
cultural interests.  Has  creamery,  flour  mill,  waterworks,  electric  lights;  Knob- 
noster,  coal  mining,  farming;  Centervlew,  Chllhowee,  Leeton,  all  centers  of  fine 
farming  districts. 

Newspapers: — Warrensburg  Journal-Democrat,  Standard  Herald,  Star;  Hol- 
den Knterprise;  Knobnoster  Gem;  Centervlew  Record;  Chllhowee  News;  Leeton 
Times. 

Mo.—n 
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KNOX  Ib  In  northeast  MiBBOUrl.  It  lies  thlrty-flvs  miles  south  of  Iowa, 
and  is  the  second  county  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Farming  and 
live  Gtock  raialng  are  the  chief  Industrial  activities.  Cattle  values 
and  corn  products  aggregate  more  than  two  million  dollars.  Horses 
and  mules  amount  to  the  extent  of  a  million  dollars;  hogs  are  worth 
half  a  million,  and  timothy  and  blue  grass  aggregate  a  total  worth  the  same. 
County  contains  SIO  square  miles,  or  32G,400  acres,  of  wblch  2G2,6SS  acres  are 
cultivated.  There  are  2,133  farms  including  14G  acres  on  an  average.  Actual 
value  of  farm  lands,  f6,eTT,124. 

Population  :— White,  13,303;  colored,  176;  native  born,  13,033;  foreign  bom, 

^^_    446;  total,  13,479.    Farm  homes  owned,  1,818;  rented, 

444;  other  homes  owned,  539;  rented,  326;  total  faml- 
B,  2,927. 
Finahce: — County  tai,  45  cents;  school  tax,  20 
cents  to  Jl.lS;  average,  43^4  cents;  total  assessed  val- 
uation, t4,4ST,S9l;  assessed  valuation  upon  forty  per 
cent  basis;  no  county  debt;  no  township  debt. 

The  Land: — Fablua  river  flows  diagonally  through 
the  county  from  northwest  to  southeast.  It  Is  a  many- 
forked  stream,  and  has  a  large  number  of  small  tribu- 
taries. Along  these  and  Salt  river,  in  the  southwest 
corner,  originally  grew  large  trees  of  black  oak,  hick- 
ory, walnut,  aah,  llnwood,  maple,  white  oak  and  cotton- 
wood.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  county  was  thus  tim- 
bered. Three-fourths  of  the  trees  have  been  removed. 
Portable  saw  mills  make  hardwood  lumber  enough  for 
local  demands.  Walnut  logs  are  yet  a  commercial  as- 
set, t>eing  shipped  from  Bdina,  Knox  City,  Hurdland, 
and  Baring.  Bottom  lands  adjoining  the  streams  are 
generous  of  width,  and  soil  Is  sandy,  black  loam.  All 
lands  set  naturally  In  blue  grass.  Farms  along  streams, 
embracing  both  hill  and  bottom  land,  range  In  price 
from  120  to  (40,  according  to  Improvement,  and  fur- 
ther depending  upon  whether  little  or  much  bottom 
land  be  Included.  Overflows  are  more  frequent  than 
along  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  rivers,  but  never  are 
they  seriously  Injurious.  Long  sloping  hills,  rarely 
reaching  three  hundred  feet  above  the  bottoms,  often 

IM,  Fnut  B.  Parton: 
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bound  the  latter.  Highest  of  these  ie  at  Edlna,  back  Irom  South  Fork  of  Fabius 
river.  Between  streams  are  paralleling  tracts  of  undulating  prairie,  valued  at 
$30  to  fSO  an  acre.    Soil  la  black  vegetable 

mould,  to  a  depth  o(  three  and  one-half  feet,       

over  clay.  Farm  improvements  are  beat  in 
south  central  and  west  central  portions  of 
Knox  county.  Farm  homes  costing  $2,500  to 
$3,500  are  found.  There  are  thirty  or  Ihirty- 
flve  Knox  county  farms  which  contain  a 
thousand  acres  each. 

Waqon  Factokiks: — At  Edina  are  two, 
one  making  "Miller"  wagons,  the  other  the 
"Scofleld."  The  former  makes  1,000  a  year. 
Two  grlBt  mills,  a  cigar  and  tobacco  factory, 
two  saw  mills,  sash  and  planing  mill,  cold 
storage  for  poultry,  grain  elevator  and  a 
nursery,  which  ships  stock  into  adjoining 
States,  are  additional  manufactories  of  im- 
portance. 

Tbanspobtation : — Miles  of  taxable  rail- 
road: Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  1T.T5; 
Qutncy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City,  22.06,  Rail- 
roads permit  feeding  cattle  bought  in  Kansas 
City  to  be  billed  to  Chicago;  unloaded  and 
fattened  In  Knox  county,  and  reloaded  tor 
Chicago  at  the  regular  Kansas  Clty-Chlcago 
through  rate.  Dirt  roads  are  successfully 
dragged. 

Schools: — County  school  system  Is  headed  with  Edina  High  School,  diploma 
from  which  admits  without  examination  to  University  of  Missouri.  St.  Joseph's 
College  (Catholic),  at  Edina  has  one  hundred  students  enrolled,  with  convent 
home  for  young  women  in  connection.  Oaklawn  College,  at  Hurdland,  estab- 
lished 1E76,  has  one  hundred  students.  Literary  and  music  courses  are  provided 
by  both  Institutions.  Edina  School  of  Music  enrolls  forty  pupils  in  piano,  organ, 
violin,  mandolin,  voice,  French,  elocution,  and  dramatic  art. 

SPBIN08: — Forest  Springs  are  of  mineral  value;  undeveloped.  There  are 
many  small  springs  throughout  the  county.  Stock  is  watered  by  these,  by  wells 
ranging  In  depth  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  by  ponds.  The  latter  are  giving 
way  to  windmill  wella,  in  pace  with  modern  farming. 

TowN8;^Edina,  county  seat,  largest  town.  Built  around  beautiful  park; 
has  electric  lights,  waterworks,  telephone  connection  with  every  corner  of  the 
county:  Hurdland,  Knox  City,  Newark,  Novelty,  Loctisthill,  Colony,  Kenwood, 
Baring  are  village  farming  centers. 

Live  Stock: — Perhaps  no  county 
In  the  State  surpasses  Knox  In  matter 
of  high  bred  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 
Percentage  of  low  bred  live  stock  Is  re- 
markably email,  resulting  from  a  move- 
ment some  years  ago  to  establish  pure 
bred  stocks.  Horse  sale  at  Edina  first 
Saturday  In  each  month,  is  often  at- 
tended by  buyers  from  all  over  north 
Missouri  and  southern  Iowa.  fabm  scene  k- 

OacHARDs:^ — Near  Hurdland  is  an 
SO-acre  orchard,  and  others  of  leas  size. 

All  fruits  not  tropical  are  grown.     Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  and  1 
of  all  varieties  excel. 

Publications; — Edina  Democrat,  Register,  Sentinel;  Hurdland  Times. 
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LACLEDE  is  In  the  -'Land  of  the  Big  Red  Aople,"  Its  740  siiiiaie  miles 
or  [and  surface  are  located  In  the  central  part  of  south  Missouri,  two 
hundred  mites  southwest  of  St.  Louis,  and  chiefly  uiKin  a  plateau  of 
the  Ozark  mountains.  Apples  are  its  chief  product.  Many  orcbarda 
numher  into  hundreds  of  acres;  the  Frisco  Orchard  Company  has  been 
engaged  for  more  than  a  year  In  putting  out  what  will  be  (he  largest  apple  or- 
chard In  the  world.  It  Is  to  be  five  thousand  acriis,  located  northeast  of  Lebanon, 
upon  the  St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  railroad.  Id  the  county  are  473,600  acres,  of 
which  131,942  are  cultivated.  Farms  number  2,614,  Including  plow,  orchard,  and 
pasture  land,  110.9  acres  in  average,  aggregating  a  present  market  value  of  $2.- 
984,504.  Besides  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and  berries,  cattle,  horses  and 
mules,  hogs  and  corn  are  exported. 

^  Population:— White,  10,159;  colored,  364;  Amerl- 
-a  born,  16,147;  foreign  born,  376;  total,  16,523,  Farm 
homes  owned,  1,878;   rented,  753;   other  homes  owned, 

B;  rented,  311;  total,  3,338. 
I         Timbeb: — Originally  all,  except  approximately  15,- 
>s.    Consisting  of  the  various  oaks,  hlcKory,  asb, 
cherry,  cedar,  and  in  the  river  and  creek  bottoms,  ma- 
ple, black  walnut,  sycamore,  mulberry,  and  elm.    The 
bottom  land  timber  was  large  growth,  hut  the  plateau 
d  more  frequently  grows  the  scrub  variety.     Even 
1   15,000   acres   oE  prairie,   scattered   In   small   tracts 
throughout  the  southern  half,  have  at  some  time  or 
other  supported  a  scrub  oak  growth. 

>n,  lead,  zinc,  kaolin,  and  limestone  deposits  ai\. 
believed  to  exist,  though  mining  has  never  been  fol- 
lowed in  Laclede  county. 

LAM):^I..oca(ed  uijon  the  top  levels  of  the  Ozark 
untains.  the  general  elevation  is  approximately  one 
iisand  feet  above  the  Mississippi  river  at  St.  Louts. 
e  county  includes  some  fine  lying  land,  both  In  river 
toms  and  on  plateau.  There  ts,  also,  some  rough  land, 
fit  tor  pasture  or  orchard.      The  roughest  Is  along  the 
Nlangua,  the  Grand  Augiaisc,  Osage  Fork  of  Gasconade, 
the  Gasconade  rivers,  bold,   precipitous  mountain 
bluffs  bordering  the   river  on  one   side   and   river  bot- 
toms on  the  opposite  side.     LebanoL,  the  county  seat, 
ts  located  upon  a  small  body  of  land  nearly  level.    Its 

n  ot  B.  R.  C'laivh.  Lebanon, 
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location  is  one  of  the 
frequent  plateaus  wblcti 
are  rapidly  being  trans- 
formed  Into  apple  orch- 
ards. Orchards  begin- 
ning to  bear  are  worth 
*150  to  (200  per  acre, 
which  Is  about  So  a  tree. 
One -f bird  of  the  im- 
proved lands  outside  of 
orchards,  can  be  bought 
at  (10;  anoilii'r  one- 
Ihlrd  at  fl5  to  120;  one- 
fourth  at  J25;  remain- 
ing one-t«.clEth  at  ?30 
to  $40.  A  half  dozen 
farms  adjoining  Leba- 
non are  hehl  at  jr.O  to 
(60.  Seven-twelfths  of 
the  county  is  wild  land, 
tree  live  stock  biuestem 
range,  which  can  be 
bought  at  (2,50  to  (10. 
One-half  of  this  is  own- 
ed by  speculators  and 
Don '  residents.  Upland 
soil  is  a  light  colored  clay  over  gravelly  red  clay.  Bottom  land  soil  is  brown  clay 
alluvial.  Soil  and  climate  are  the  chief  elements  which  make  the  section  one  of 
fruit,  Laclede  county,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  "The 
best  display  of  Apples  in  the  World." 

Flour  is  the  only  manufactured  product. 

Tka.nmcokt.xtton:— Frisco  main  line,  St.  Louis  to  Springflcld,  is  taxed  upon 
36.35  miles  of  roadbed.  Gasconade.  Niangua  and  Osage  Fork  of  Gasconade  are 
of  great  value  in  transportation  of  railroad  ties  and  logs. 

Lebanon  High  School  conforms  to  four  years'  study,  meeting  requirements  of 
University  of  Missouri, 

Living  water  is  had  at  depths  from  35  to  GO  feet.    Springs  are  of  a  frequency 
.1  lo  mountainous  localities. 

t  Lebanon  is  a  well   one  thousand   feet  deep.    The 


r  is  said  to  c 


a  magnesiui 


is  without  price.  Among  the  remarkable  forma- 
tions of  nature  are  a  saltpetre  cave  and  a  natural 
bridge  seven  miles  west  at  Lebanon. 

Fisiii.vo  A.vo  HuNTiso; — The  rivers  offer  all 
kinds  of  game  Rsh,  including  bass,  jacksalmon, 
crappie,  perch,  redhorse,  buffalo  and  catfish.  There 
are  a  few  deer;  wild  turkeys  are  plentiful,  and 
squirrels,  quail,  rabbits  and  foxes  are  abundant. 

Towns: — Lebanon,  county  seal,  is  the  only 
town  larger  than  the  village.  It  is  a  fourth-class 
city,  known  as  llie  home  of  the  late  Richard  Parks 
Bland.  A  bronze  monument  to  Congressman  Bland 
stands  In  the  court  house  yard.  Lebanon  Is  56 
miles  northeast  of  Springflcld,  on  the  Frisco  rail- 
road. It  has  electric  lights,  waterworks,  two  flouring  mills,  and  eight  churches. 
Including  both  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

FtNAME; — County  tax,  51  cents;  school  tax.  average  57  cents;  total  assessed 
valuation,  (3,133.011;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  of  actual  valuation  65;  county 
debt,  (65.000;  no  township  debt. 

Newspapers: — Lebanon  Republican,  Sentinel,  Rustic;  Conway  Record. 
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ill  agriciilhire;  In  scbools;  in  coal,  LaFayette  Is  one  of 
lUDties.  It  has  always  figured  prominently  In  the  hiatoiy 
agriciUdire  it  has  been  fertile;  Et  Is  the  seat  ot  several 
tpul  employs  two  thousand 


Lafayette  county  Is  located 
les  east  oC  Kansas  City.  It 
!s  of  which  are  under  cultl- 

s  each,  worth  actually  |16,- 


T 

■      of  the  Sia 

m  leading  institutions  ot  learning;  ita  coal  ( 
men  and  brings  in  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
upon  the  soulh  lank  of  the  Missouri  river,  thirty  n 
contains  G22  square  miles.  39S,0S0  acres.  326,718  ac 
vatlon.  There  are  3.U13  farms  averaging  120.8  aei 
071,045.  Corn,  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  hay  and  wheat  afford  large  agricultural 
income.  In  bee  raising  the  county  has  a  distinction.  Confederate  Home  of  Mis- 
souri Is  located  at  Higginsvllle. 

Population: — Families  long  established.  Population  one-fifth  German  and 
German  descent,  located  at  Concordia  and  Napoleon;  some  at  Wellington  and 
Higglnsvilie.  White,  28,002;  colofed,  3,677;  American  born,  29,337;  foreign  bom, 
2,342;  total,  31,G79.  Farm  homes  owned,  3,879;  rented,  1,007;  other  bomes 
owned,  1,733;   rented,  1,672;   total  families,  8,291. 

Finance:— County  tax,  75  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars;  school  tax  from  10 
cents  to  $1.20;  average,  40  cents;   assessed  valuation  per  cent  of  real  valuation, 
40;  assessed  valuation,  (11,628,755;  county  debt,  (535,000;  township  debt,  (255,700. 
Timber: — Timber  prlmevally  embraced  a  two-mile 
strip    along   the    Missouri    river  and  less  wide  strips 
along  other  streams — total  area,  33  per  cent.    Species 
were  black  oak,  burr  oak,  hackberry,  walnut,  bard  and 
soft  maples,  locust,  white  oak,  catalpa,  red  elm,  white 
elm,  coffee  bean,  box  elder,  alder,  and  hickory.  Growth 
was  large  and  heavy:  75  per  cent  cleared.    Few  porta- 
ble mills. 

Coal:— Annual  output,  539,613  tons,  second  largeBt 
coal  county  in  Missouri.  Mines  have  been  operated 
sixty  years.  Vein  Is  eighteen  Inches  to  two  feet  in 
thickness,  forty-flve  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feat 
from  surface.  Mines  operated  at  Alma,  Bates  City, 
"oncordia,  Corder,  HIgglnavllle,  Lexington,  Mayview, 
Odessa,  Waterloo,  Waverly  and  Wellington.  Operating 
mines,  54.  At  Waverly  vein  Is  four  feet  thick. 
Limestone  Is  taken  from  bluffs  for  local  consumption; 
not  considered  commercially  Important. 

Lami: — Approximately  fifteen  sections  of  rich, 
black,  sandy,  alluvial  lands  along  Missouri  river,  priced 
at  $50  to  $60.  Subject  to  overflow,  averaging  once  in 
seven  years.  Adjoining  these  are  limestone  bluffs,  pre- 
cipitous, rising  two  hundred  feet  on  the  river  side  but 
sloping  gradually  into  prairie  level  upon  the  south. 
Soil  Is  limestone.  Mack,  fertile.  Improvements  splen- 
did. Finest  farm  house  In  Missouri  Is  located  here,  at 
a  cost  of  (50,000,  two  miles  southeast  ot  Lexington. 
headlnii :  Enjaying  (he  Balh;  irlUterg  Drill,  Wtntworth  j 
411 
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Prices  are  (60  to  |TG  an  acre.    Balance   of   the   countjr  excepting    two    rough 
ridgea,  Is  prairie,  ranging  from  undulating  to  a  high,  rolling  surface. 
The  prices  of  $60  and  t75  limit  most  of  It,  though  there 
are  a  few  farma  ae  low  as  |56  and  some  at  fSO. 

Approaching  Hlgglnevllle,  one  farm  

sold    recently    at    (90,  _^^^^^^T^  ci.ii'^'i-i: 

and    0 


farm  near  Lexington  brought  JlOE  an  acre.  Ridges  which  are  located  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  Greenton  are  rocky  and  rough.  Comparatively  this  land  area  iB 
small.  Farms  are  found  at  $20  to  JSO.  One-third  of  the  average  farm  in  this 
section  Is  too  rough  for  advantageous  cultivation.  In  majority  of  cases  rock  Is 
sixty  feet  from  surface.  No  surface  rock.  Top  soil  Is  loamy,  one  to  four  feet 
deep;  In  the  bottoms  endless.  The  representative  farm  Is  well  stocked;  farming 
done  with  modern  machinery;  land  worth  f65  an  acre;  two-story,  six  room 
house,  large  substantial  bams,  well-kept  fencing,  five-acre  orchard, 

P^BSiTOBB  AKD  Other  Factory  Pbodocts; — Furniture,  flour,  pressed  brick, 
beer,  tile,  and  cigars  are  made.  There  are  four  canning  factories,  and  four 
creameries. 

Tbanspubtation: — Chicago  A  Alton,  36.70;  Missouri  Paclflc,  42.83;  same, 
Marshall  &  Boonvllle  branch,  2&.55;  Hl^lnavllle  Switch  Co.,  3.62  miles  roadbed. 
Miles  of  telephone.  15S,20. 

ScHooLs:^Slx  high  schools  in  six  leading  towns.  Wentworth  Military  Acad- 
emy, established  23  years;  military  In- 
structor supplied  by  United  States  govern- 
ment; 125  Btudents;  twelve  Instructors; 
for  boys.  Central  Female  College;  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  South;  135  stu- 
dents; endowed;  eighteen  officers  and 
teachers;  organized  1869.  Lexington  Col- 
lege for  Young  Women;  Baptist  church; 
115  pupils;  established  185G.  At  Concor- 
dia: St.  Paul's  College;  German  Lutheran 
church,  120  pupils;  90  hoarding  pupils. 
Odessa  College,  of  Odessa;  co-educational, 
non-sectarian. 

Newspapebs: — Lexington  I  n  t  e  1 1 1  - 
gencer.  News;  Odessa  Ledger.  Democrat; 
Higginsvllle  Thalbotte,  Leader,  Jefferson- 
Ian;  Concordia  Concordlan;  Waverly 
Watchman.  ISO.OOO  fabm  residence,  lafatette 
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INER,  farmer  and  Iradesitian  direct  the  commerce  of  Lawrence 
county.  Two  of  Its  first  cities  are  devoted  to  mining  lead  and 
zinc.  The  farmer  raises  wheat,  strawberries  and  small 
fruits  as  specialties,  In  addition  to  the  more  staple  crops  of  corn, 
hay  and  vegetables,  and  horses  and  cattle.  Railroad  Interests 
are  foremost  at  one  point.  Another  town,  besides  being  center 
to  splendid  horticultural  and  agricultural  area,  is  the  seat  of  a.  college.  With 
reference  to  conditions  relating  higher,  I*wrence  county  Is  especially  noted  for 
Its  Sunday  Schools.  First  Sunday  School  south  of  Missouri  river  was  here 
founded.  County  Is  now  under  complete  organization,  including  5,9S0  homes  en- 
rolled in  the  work.  It  Is  situated  270  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis  and  1S5  miles 
miles  south  of  Kansas  City.  It  embraces  606  square  miles,  equal  to  3S7,S40  acres, 
of  which  264,343  acres  are  in  cultivation.  There  are  3,414  farms,  averaging 
103.1  acres.    Total  actual  valuation  Is  ST, 448, 660. 

Popui^tion: — White,   31,379;    colored,  283;    American  born.  30.B86;   foreign 
bom,  1,076;  total,  31,662.    Farm  homes  owned,  2,261;  rented,  1,085;  other  homes 
owned.  1,887;  rented,  1,397;  total  families,  6,630. 

Finance; — County  tax,  30  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax  from  40  cents  to  fl.30;  total  assessed 
valuation,  f6,537,9lT;  estimated  one-third  actual  valua- 
tion; county  debt,  f33,000;  township  debt,  $42,000. 

Timdeb; — Black  oak,  white  oak,  post  oak.  and 
black-jack  are  leading  varieties,  covering  In  small  sec- 
ond growth,  one-third  of  county.  The  Brst  amounts  to 
one-halt.  Local  demand  for  mining  timbers  has  con- 
sumed the  first  growth  timber.  Hickory  and  walnut 
occur  along  streams, 

MiNEBAi.s:— One  of  the  Important  mineral  counties 
of  Missouri,  Lead  and  zinc  and  silicates  are  mined. 
Southern  half  of  the  county  is  Indicative  of  mineral 
deposit;  one-seventh  la  developed.  Districts  center  at 
Aurora  and  Stotts  City.  Outputs  average  approximately 
as  follows:  zinc,  11,959  tons;  silicates,  2,364  tons;  lead, 
4fi0  tons  annually.  Fine  limestone,  sandstone  and  Are 
clay  are  found. 

Land: — Everywhere  the  county  Is  suitable  for 
farming.  Best  mines  underlie  good  agricultural  lands. 
Uplands  are  fertile,  dark-colored  clay  loam,  with  gravel 
mixed  In,  red  clay  beneath.  In  central  eastern  portion 
and  in  a  few  other  places  where  there  are  hills,  stony 
land  Is  found,  but  never  too  rough  for  cultivation.  Bot- 
toms are  sandy  loam,  rich  In  vegetable  matter  and  very 
fertile.    South  half  of  county  is  table  land,  gently  rolling. 
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Northern  part  Is  prairie;  and  In  the 
waat  approaching  hilly,  pennaboro 
prairie  upon  the  east  side  ot  Frlaco 
railroad  Is  productively  unsurpassed. 
Best  bottom  lands  are  selling  at  t25 
to  |35  an  acre;  best  prairie  and  table 
lands  at  J25  to  (40.  Good  farming 
and  fruit  growing  lands  are  plentiful 
at  115  to  $25  an  acre.  Ridge  lands. 
under  improvement,  are  variously 
valued  at  JIO  to  S15  an  acre. 

Fbuit  and  Fbuit  Lasus: — All  up- 
lands are  adapted   to  fruit   ral 
Climate,  soil  and  surface  are  favor- 
able   to    fruit.     Subsoil    Is    porous. 
Strawberries  are  largely  grown  1 
cittltles    of    Liogan    and    Marionville. 
In  the  latter  vicinity  are  5,000  acres 
of  commercial  apple  and  pea<:h  orch- 
ards.    An    average    shipment    ot    ap- 
ples  is   24.0TS   barrels  annually,   and 
thirty-one  thousand  crates  of  strt 
berries  for  the  year.    There  are  s 
eral  email  nurseries. 

Manukactobies: — Flouring  mills,  planing  mills,  canning  factories,  saw  mills, 
carding  mill,  distillery,  creamery,  brick  plants,  iron  foundry,  wagon  factories, 
felloe  factory,  lime  works. 

TftANSPOBTATio.N ; — Main  line  and  branch  of  Frisco,  and  White  River  Branch 
of  Missouri  Pacific  give  direct  connection  with  St,  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  There 
are  twenty  miles  of  fine  gravel  roads  In  the  county. 

SPHisaa: — Paris  Springs,  on  Sac  river,  in  northwest  corner  of  county,  and 
Spring  River  Head,  near  Marionville  ami  Verona,  are  small  local  camping  places. 
Water  of  former  is  claimed  to  be  of  mineral  properties. 

Towns:— Aurora,  mining  town,  population,  6,191;  gravelled  streets,  electric 
llghta  and  gas,  waterworks.  Pierce  City,  railroad  town,  2.151;  Marlouvllle,  1,290. 
fruit  center;  Mt.  Vernon,  county  seat,  I,20C;  Stotta  City,  mining,  population  903; 
Miller,  Verona,  Bowres  Mills,  Frieatatt,  Lawrenccburg,  Chesapeake,  Paris  Springs 
and  Liogan. 

Schools: — Aurora  and  Pierce  City  have  school  system  headed  by  high 
schools,  whose  diplomas  admit  without  examination  to  University  of  Miaaouri. 
One  hundred  school  districts,  each  supplied  with  proper  facilities.  Marionville 
Collegiate  Institute  and  an  Industrial  School  for  Boys  are  further  educational 
institutions  at  Marionville. 

Lawbencl  County  Sunoay  School  Association; — Organized  1870,  holds  an^ 
nual  conventions:  embraces  100  schools;  940  officers  and  teachers;  7,930  scholars 
(children  of  school  age  In  county,  8.860) ;  two  whole  municipal  townships  with  ev- 
ery home,  and  sixty  achool  districts  with 
every  member  of  each   family  connected. 
The  famous  Lawrence  County  Map  shows 
every  home  in  the  county  and  its  relation 
to  the  work. 

NEwarArEHS: — Mt.   Vernon   Fountain 
and    Journal,    Record,    Chieftain;     Pierce 
City,   Journal,   Democrat;    Aurora  Adver- 
tlsar-Herald,     Argus;      Stotta     City     Sun-  i 
beam;  Marionville  Free  Press. 


GENERAL  agikulture  anil  pearl  button  manufartuiing  support  Lewis 
county.  Corn  and  wheat  are  raised;  cucumbers  are  grown  and 
pickled  <a  Immense  quantities:  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  are 
preserved.  Canton  and  Lagrange,  located  upon  the  Mississippi 
river,  are  important  steamboat  shipping  points.  They  are  also  loca- 
tion of  as  many  colleges.  Western  Lewis  county  Is  devoted  to  cattle  and  horse 
raising.  County  contains  510  square  miles  surface.  326,400  acres,  of  which  235,- 
437  acres  arc  improved  farms.  These  number  2,277,  averaging  13G  acres  in  culti- 
vated, pasture,  timber  and  wast«  lands.  Farm  properties  are  estimated  at  $6,- 
987,420  actual  value. 

PopuLATio.v : —White,  15,680;  colored,  1,044;  American  born,  16,210;  foreign 
bom,  514;  total,  16,724.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,600;  rented,  617;  other  homes 
owned.  S91;  rented,  657;  total  families,  3,765. 

Finance: — County  tax,  45  cents;  school  tax,  from  16  cents  to  |1.05;  average, 
60  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  $5,330,646;  40  per  cent  of  actual  valuation; 
no  county  debt;  township  debt,  (30,000. 

TtMREs: — Originally  covered  eastern  one-third  and  land  elsewhere  adjacent 
,  total  amounting  to  onc'half  surface;  consisted  of  oak,  hickory,  sugar 
tree,  walnut,  ash,  maple,  two-thlrda  of  which  have  been 
cleared.    Most  people  bum  coat,  which  saves  wood  sup- 
Half    a    dozen    portable    saw  mills    dot  county. 
Sawed  posts  sell  at  15  cents;  cordwood,  t3  to  %i. 

Land: — One-half  the  county  area  is  prairie  land, 

covering  western  one-third  and  ridges  alternating  with 

running  northwest  to  southeast  In  whatever 

other  portions  of  county  found.    One-third  of  county  is 

hill  land  and  shading  into  bluff  land;   the  balance  Is 

bottom  land,  the  MisslsBippl  bottom  growing  to  three 

miles  in  width  north  of  Canton,  and  likewise  widening 

one  goes  south  from  LaGrange.     Extreme  width  of 

ter  Is   nine  miles.    Prairie   land    averages   $40  per 

e;  from  |25  to  )40,  with  an  occasional  well  Improved 

farm  at  tGh.     Best  hill  land  averages  the  same;  from 

$20  up  to  (100  within  a  mile  of  Canton  and  LaOrange. 

bottom  land   brings   $20   to   150;    second  bottom, 

which  is  higher  elevation,  $50  to  $100,  quantity  of  first 

being  in  excess  of  second.    North  Fabius,  Middle  Fablua 

and  Wyaconda  rivers  have  narrow  bottoms.    Probably 

5,000  acres  of  bluff  land  along  Mississippi,  which  can 

be  bought  at  $10  an  acre.    One-half  of  all  the  land  In 

county  may  be  had  at  $30. 

Mamifactueies:— At  Canton  are  four  button  facto- 

whlch    make   their   product   from    mussel   shells 

taken  from  the  Mississippi  river.    Four  hundred  men 

are  employed  in  pearl  button  manufacture  and  In  the 

Photo  <»  heading :      Cftrlilton   [7iilceral(v.  Canton. 
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exportation  ot  mussel  pearl  used  for 
nlcknack  ornamentation,  A  plan- 
ing mill  employs  fltty  men;  a  flour- 
ing mill  sends  flour  to  England  and 
Scotland  as  well  as  Into  various 
dttee     of    America;     two    Batting 


NOT  FAR  yaau  tke  Mississippi. 

plants  prteerve  pickles  and  tomato  pulp;  a  canning  factory  and  glass  bottle  goods 
factory  uses  largo  quantities  ot  cucumbers;  one  car  load  of  artesian  well  water 
iB  shipped  weekly,  and  Canton  also  has  a  wholesale  lumber  yard.  LaGrange  bas 
a  large  ttourlng  mill,  four  button  blank  factories,  and  one  finishtng  plant. 

Trakbportatio.n : — St.  Loula,  Keokuk  &  Northwestern;    Quincy,  Omaha  A 
Kansas  City.    Ten  miles  of  pike  roads  out  of  Canton;  drag  system  on  dirt  roadB 
-  Is  highly  succeBBful. 

Scnooi.s  ANu  Cni.LEoKa: — Christian  University,  Canton,  founded  1851;  Col- 
lege of  Art  and  Science,  Bible,  Commercial  College  and  Conservatory  of  Mualc; 
co-edueatlonal ;  LaGrange  College,  at  LaGrange,  established  forty  years;  under 
supervision  of  Baptists;  100  students;  co- educational;  academic  and  music. 
There  are  four  high  schools:  Canton,  LaGrange,  LaBelle,  and  Lyon,  the  latter 
being  a  co-operative  high  school  supported  by  districts  of  Lyon  township.  There 
are  eleven  churches  In  Canton  and  seven  In  La  Grange, 

Abtesian  Wells:— Two  artesian  wells  are  located  at  LaGrange,  and  one  at 
Canton.    Water  is  bottled  and  shipped  from  all. 

Towns: — Canton,  14  mliea 
macadamized  streets  and  al- 
leys; public  ownership  water- 
works, horse  Are  department, 
electric  lights.  Ferry  crosses 
river.  Manufacturing,  ship- 
ping, and  farming.  LaGrange 
location  of  LaGrange  College; 
electric  light  a,  public  owner- 
ship; boat  shipping  point; 
manufacturing  and  farming. 
LaBelle,  Lewlstown,  Monti- 
cello,  all  farming  centers;  lat- 
ter is  county  seat.  PouKry 
Interests  are  of  considerable 
Importance  to  towns. 

Newspapkhs:  —LaGrange 
Tribune,  Indicator ;  LaBelle 
Star;  Lewlstown  Leader; 
Montlceito :  Lewis  County 
Journal;  Canton  News,  Press, 
Christian  Educator.  A  nobth  mibboubi  afi&bt. 
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LINCOLN  lies  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  forty  miles 
north  of  St.  Loula.     Leading  commercial  and  InduBtrlal  activities  are 
liuilded   upon  agriculture,   live  stock  and   horticulture.     It  Is  one  of 
Missouri's  leading  wheat  producing  counties  and  also  produces  corn  to 
the  extent  of  a  million  or  more  dollars  annually.     Cattle,  horses  and 
d  hogs  are  among  surplus  products  of  every  farm;  Buchanan  College,  at  ' 
nty  seat.  Is  a  felt  Influence;  and  a  distinguishing  feature  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  county  Is  that  of  the  club  house,  several  of  which  have  been  erected. 
County  acreage  Is  3S2,T20,  equal  to  59S  square  miles;   improved  farms  embrace 
252,984  acres  of  plow  land.     There  are  2,763  farms.  In 
average  size,  92,9  acres.     Valued  at  (7,726,050. 

Population  :  —  Estimated  one-alxth  German  and 
German  descent,  mainly  found  In  the  south  end  of  the 
White,  16,621;  colored,  1,731;  American  bom. 
1T,6S5;  foreign  born,  667;  total,  IS,3B2,  Farm  homes 
owned,  l,9S2:  rented,  798;  other  homes  owned,  630; 
rented,  G03;  total,  3,913. 

Finance: — County  tax,  (1.07;  school  tax  up  to  $1; 
average,  3S  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  (5,445,454, 
one-third  of  actual  valuation;  county  debt,  (184,000;  no 
township  debt. 

Coal; — Underlies  ten  thousand  acres  In  vicinity  of 
Hawk  Point  and  Truxton.  Fields  have  Just  been 
opened.  Burlington  railroad  building  switch.  Hereto- 
fore local  demande  have  been  supplied;  mineral,  wagon 
Near  Sllex  are  vast  deposits  of  white  sand, 
suitable  for  glass  manufacture.  Portland  cement  ma- 
terials are  found  in  abundance  near  Elsberry.  Neither 
sand  nor  stone  Is  utilized. 

Las d;— Beginning  on  the  east  with  the  atrip  of 
bottom  land  bounded  by  limestone  cllffa  traced  by  the 
.  Louis,  Keokuk  ft  Northwestern  railroad,  the  land 
therein  la  of  two  classes;  upper,  protected;  and  lower, 
unprotected.  Land  levee-protected  In  north  end  sells  at 
(50  to  (75  an  acre,  owing  to  Improvements  and  loca- 
tion. Behind  the  levee,  near  Winfleld,  land  brings  (50 
to  (60.     In  southeast  section  of  the  atrip,  low  bottom 

PhoK  In  heodlMff ;     /■•  Wettem  Lincoln  CouRlv. 
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Iftnd,  subject  to  overflow, 
Bella  as  low  as  |5  or  flO, 
up  to  fSO.  Low  portlona  of 
the  middle  townships  are 
of  Bimllar  value.  This  land 
often  adjoins  higher  bot- 
tom worth  (50  and  |60. 
Soil  In  the  bottom  varies 
from  a  very  sandy  loam  to 
a  heavy  black  bottom  soil, 
all  exceedingly  rich.  Weal 
of  this  strip  defined  by  a 
line  north  and  b  o  u  t  h 
through  New  Hope,  Brus- 


and     a     polnl 


thre 


miles  eaat  of  Moscow,  lies  ' 
a  strip  of  hill  land  rising 
In  places  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  valleys 
and  worth  |40,  |50  or  |60 
an  acre.  Better  portions 
are  situated  In  the  north- 
ern and  southern  one- 
thirds.  Culvre  liver  and  other  stream  valleys  comprise  choicest  of  the  strip. 
Adjacent  to  this  on  the  west  for  an  average  width  of  six  miles  Is  a  rougher,  leas 
productive  land,  selling  for  |10  to  $30,  depending  upon  amount  of  creek  bottom 
land  embraced.  West  of  this  land  gets  gradually  better.  Increasing  In  price  to 
a  range  of  |20  to  $35.  Land  west  of  Troy  brings  as  high  as  $40;  that  to  the 
northward,  tZ5,  and  Culvre  bottom  land.  $60,  all  being  within  a  few  miles  of 
town.  More  desirable  locations  around  Elsberry  bring  $40  to  $60.  In  extreme 
northeast  Lincoln  county  are  a  series  of  round-rising  hills,  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  high,  trending  north  and  south,  peculiarly  valuable  as  fruit  lands. 
Section  Is  known  as  "Knob  Lands."  High  rolling  prairie  occupies  western  one- 
third  of  county.  All  west  of  line  from  Louisville  to  Millwood  and  southwardly 
through  Linn's  Mill,  Is  of  this  character,  except  frequent  blulTs  are  found  along 
creeks.  Prairie  sells  at  $30  to  $40  an  acre,  except  In  extreme  southwest,  where 
It  can  be  had  at  $15  to  130.  Best  improvements  are  in  northeast,  southeast,  west 
central  and  southwest  sections.  Two-thirds  land  grew  oak,  ash,  hickory,  walnut, 
maple,  elm,  sycamore,  ash,  linden  and  hack  berry. 

Flovb: — Is  the  leading  manufactured  product.  Mills  at  Troy,  Wlnfleld, 
Moscow  and  SI  lex. 

Tba.vbpobtation : — St.  Louis.  Keokuk  &  Northwestern,  21  miles  roadbed; 
St.  Louie  &  Hannibal,  33  miles;  Burlington,  31  miles. 

TuBNPiKE  Roads: — Twenty-three  miles,  connecting  Elsberry  to  New  Hope; 
Auburn  to  Sllex  to  Olney.  Twelve  miles  of  rock  and  gravel  road  extends  south 
and  southwest  from  Troy. 

BvcitA.NAN  College: — At  Troy:  enrollment,  119;  established  1S91.  Nonsec- 
tarlan. 

Winfleld  Is  location  of  sulphur  spring;  Whiteside  location  of  llthla  water 
spring;  undeveloped.  Club  houses  along 
sloughs  and  lakes  fringing  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  owned  largely  by  St.  Louis 
sportsmen. 

Tow>3: — Troy,  Elsberry,  Winfleld, 
Sllex.  Moscow,  Truxton,  Foley,  Olney, 
Whiteside  and  New  Hope;  all  supported 
by  agriculture. 

Newbpapebs:  — Troy  Free -Press; 
Sllex  Index;  Blaberry  Democrat.  or  ooon  bbxedinq. 


ARMING  ami  slock raiatng,  rail- 
turiag  are 
ilie  aptivitifis  employing  Linn's 
lio|]ii!anoi]  Tl]i>  co\inty  Is  lo- 
cated lu  iiorLlieru  Miaaourl, 
miles  north  of  tlie  Missouri  river,  lialf-way  between  St.  Joseph  and  Han- 
nibal, Cattle  and  corn  values  add  three  milltonsi  horses  and  mules  contrl- 
t>ute  iL  million  and  two  railroad  division  points  account  for  a  million  dollars 
to  Linn  county.  In  square  miles  there  are  620,  or  396,800  acres,  304,- 
720  acres  of  which  are  Improved  farras.  There  are  2,925  farms,  embracing  134.5 
acres  each  of  land  utilized  for  grain,  pasture  and  feed-lot  purposes;  value, 
19,397,810. 

Population: — White,  24,717;  colored,  786;  Amer- 
ican born,  24,455;  foreign  born,  1,04S;  total.  25,603. 
Farm  homes  owned,  2,211;  rented,  044;  other  homes 
owned,  1,600;   rented,  1,309;   total  families,  5,764. 

Finance: — County  tax  32  cents  on  |100  valuation; 
school  tax  average  50  cents;   total  assessed  valuation 
t7,00.'i.000:  one-third  of  real  valuation.  No  county  debt; 
)  township  debt. 

MiNiNo: — Eight  coal  shafts  operating;  307  men 
employed;  79,221  tons  annual  output,  worth  (139.440. 
Veins  26  to  thirty  inches  thick,  130  to  210  feet  deep; 
mines  located  near  BrookQeld,  Marcellne,  Bucklin  and 
S(e.  Catharine. 

Timbeb:— Once  covered  sixty  per  cent  of  surface, 
being  the  eastern  one-half  and  ten  per  cent  along 
}  of  other  portions.  Embraced  white,  burr, 
black,  red  and  pin  oak,  ash,  sycamore,  hickory,  walnut 
and  elm,  Two-tliirds  removed.  Portable  saw  mills 
In  every  township.  Walnut  logs  have  In  past  made 
1  industry,  and  are  yet  ex[>orted  from  Purdln,  Brown- 
ing and  Brookneld;  likewise  white  oak  railroad  tlea. 
Hickory  cord  wood  is  shipped  to  Omaha  for  meat  cur- 
ing. 

Land: — Western  one-half  of  Linn  county  is  a  roll- 
ing prairie  with  occasional  small  streams.     It  is  sel- 
dom flat  except  in  creek  Iwttoms.    Eastern  halt  em- 
braces strips  ot  a  billowy  sort  of  prairie,  though  this 
Pholot  In  heaiUne :       Herefoiil  faille;  Hay  Ruke  Farlory,   Unneut. 
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part  1b  moatlr  blU  land,  once 
covered  with  timber  and  con- 
tains    Infrequent     bluffs     and 

ravlneB.  Blue  grass  la  indige- 
nous. Best  prairie  land  sells  a( 
$50  to  $65,  with  good  fanns  at 
$10.  One-ball  of  this  land  l>rlngs 
$50.  Eastern  half  sells  at  $20  to 
$15,  a  few  farms  reaching  |50. 
One-half  of  this  sells  at  |30. 
Around  Brookfleld  land  is  In  in- 
crease of  price  over  the  same 
land  less  favored  in  location 
with  reference  to  market.  Hill 
land  reaches  $90  In  rare  in- 
stances. Bottoms  along  Yellow. 
Locust,  Parsons,  Turkey  and 
East  Yellow  creeks  are  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles 
wide.  Farms  bring  $20  for  first 
or  tow  bottom  subject  to  over- 
flow, up  to  $50  for  that  more  ele- 
vated.    Soil   la   black,    alluvial. 

Prairie  soil  Is  blacii,  vegetable  mould,  ten  to  thirty  Inches  deep,  favorable  to 
grass,  vegetables,  corn,  oats,  rye. 

Manufactobies: — Hay  stacker  manufacturing  companies  at  Llnneus  and 
Browning;  pressed  and  vitrified  brick  yards.  Iron  casting  works,  cigar  factory 
at  Brookfleld;  railroad  shops  at  Brookfleld  and  Marceline. 

TRANBPOBTATroN  T — Railroad  Interests  cover  four  roads,  two  of  which,  the 
Burlington  and  the  Santa  Fe,  have  shops  and  division  points  within  the  county; 
former  at  Brookfield  and  latter  at  Marceline.  Other  roads  are  Wabash,  St.  Loula 
to  Omaha,  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kansas  City,  from  Carrollton,  Missouri, 
to  Burlington,  Iowa.    Dirt  roads  are  well  graded  and  dragged;  steel  bridges  104. 

Hiou  ScEOOLs: — Brookfleld,  Lloneus  and  Marceline. 

Town's: — Brookfield:  Population,  E,4S4;  railroad,  farming,  mining;  sew- 
erage, waterworks,  electric  lights,  gas,  fire  department;  business  streets  vttri- 
fled  brick.  Marceline:  Population,  2.6SS;  railroad,  farming,  mining;  electric 
lights,  waterworks.  Railroad  salaries  In  both  towns  amount  to  $SO,000  monthly. 
Each  town  is  location  of  railroad  shops,  division  ofTlces  and  the  home  of  train- 
men. LlnneuB  Is  county  seat;  electric  lights;  MeadviUe,  Bucklln,  Laclede.  Brown- 
ing, Purdln  and  Ste.  Catherine  are  vigorous,  healthful  farming  centers. 

FuBTiiER  iKfOBMATio.v: — For  further  Information  address  Secretary  Commer- 
cial Club,  Brookfield. 

Newspapers:— Brookfleld  Gazette.  Budget,  Argus;  Marceline  Mirror;  Laclede 
Blade;  Meadvtlle  Messenger;  Bucklln  Herald;  Browning  Leader-Record;  Lln- 
neus  News;  LInneus  Bulletin. 
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LIVINGSTON  Is  one  of  Missouri's  first  counties  by  virtue  ot  tour  fore- 
most causes:  agriculturally  it  Is  among  the  leading:  It  ia  a  center 
or  livestock;  Interaectlon  of  three  main  line  railroads  one  of  whicli 
maintains  a  division  point  at  Chilllcothe;  location  of  Ciiillicothe  Nor- 
mal School.  County  Is  situated  sixty  miles  due  east  of  St.  Joseph. 
Five  hundred  and  twenty  square  mites  of  land,  equal  to  332,SO0  acres,  are 
embraced.  Acreage  under  cultivation  246.638:  number  of  farms,  2,752;  average 
size  116.7  acres  Including  lands  of  various  characters;  total  estimated  value 
fS.492,4Sl,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  and  Galloway  cattle  herds  are  among  the  rich- 
est In  the  State.  Chilllcothe  is  one  of  the  largest  mule  and  horse  markets  In 
Missouri. 

Population:— Fifty  Welsh  families  near  Dawn.       White.  21,507;    colored, 

795;  American  born,  21,463;  foreign  born,  839;  total,  22,302.    Farm  homes  owned, 

1.896;   rented.  794;   other  homes  owned,  1,289;   rented,  9S8:  total  families,  4,937. 

Finance: — County  lax  40  cents    on    one    hundred 

dollars;    school   tax   10   cents  to   90   cents,   average.   40 

cents;    total  assessed    valuation    f 7, 904, 649;     assessed 

valuation  per  cent  of  real  value.  30;  no  county  debt; 

no  township  debt. 

IiAKD: — Three  classes  of  land  are  found:  broad 
bottoms  along  Grand  river  and  Medicine  creek;  high 
rolling  prairie  between  east  fork  of  Grand  river  and 
Medicine  creek,  running  north  from  center  of  county, 
and  across  the  county  south  of  Grand  river  bottom; 
and  rougher,  hill  land,  l>etween  forks  of  Grand  river. 
Grand  river  bottom  reaches  three  miles  In  width  and 
Medicine  creek  bottom  averages  two  miles  wide.  Se- 
rious overflows  once  In  seven  years.  Price  f26  to  $40; 
reaching  (60  within  three  miles  of  Chilllcothe.  Soil 
black  loam,  less  fertile  In  spots  In  southeast.  Ridge 
land,  rolling  prairie,  best  of  the  county's  offerings,  em- 
bracing one-third  the  county.  (40  to  |G5.  Altitude  970 
feet  average.  Soil  deep  above  impervious  clay. 
Rougher,  hill  land,  between  forks  of  Grand  river,  and 
small  strip  south  of  Dawn,  %2o  to  (45.  Fine  orchards 
and  blue  grass  meadows  are  characteristic.  Fine  farm 
improvements;  number  of  elegant  country  homes. 
Wheat  adaptable  to  all  lands.  Blue  grass  native.  Farm 
yields  for  last  year  are  as  follows:  87,790  acres  in  corn, 
crop  5,000,000  bushels;  25,891  in  wheat,  raised  860,000 
bushels;   10.780  acres  in  rye;    grew    2TB,44S    bushels; 

In   heaiUno  -.     ,1  Bepreseotaliie  Calllt  Barn;      Cotrcetor,   T.    F.    B.   SotlUlm, 
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for  brick  manufacture  is 
used  for  building  purposes 
wlttin  the  county.  Lime- 
stone Is  deposited  along  all 
the  streams.  Sand  is  avail- 
able along  the  Charlton 
river. 
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820  square  miles  of  land 
surface.  524.KOII  acres,  of 
which  3G4.414  are  in  a 
state  of  culHvaMon.  The 
actual  tarmlnfi  value  of 
land  in  the  county  is  esti- 
mated in  ansrcfc-aie  at  J13,- 
68fi,9C3.  This  estimate  does 
not  consider  the  mineral 
value.  Coal  varying  In 
thickness  from  three  feet 
to  four  feet  ten  inchea  un- 
derlies the  land  and  fore- 
stalls accurate  attempt  at 
general  valuation  estimate. 
Dealing  with  the  purely 
agricultural  value  of  the 
land,  one-half  of  the  coun- 
ty may  be  bought  for  f4S 

an  acre,  and  the  balance,  lying  mainly  along  streams  and  bearing  numerous 
small  strips  of  second  growth  timber,  at  f2T.B0,  Macon  comes  within  the  blue- 
grass  belt.  Blue  grass  Cakes  all  pastures.  The  eastern  half  of  the  county  Is  of 
comparatively  level  lay,  and  the  soil  la  the  vegetable  loam  common  to  the  level 
prairie  of  northeast  Missouri.  It  grows  all  grains  of  the  zone.  Soil  is  of  a  uni- 
form depth,  two  to  four  feet,  over  clay.  The  western  half  of  the  county  Is  roll- 
ing. Along  the  streams  are  frequent  cliffs,  confined  to  a  perpendicular  height  of 
forty  feet.  Owing  to  the  rolling  character  of  the  land,  soil  depth  varies  more 
than  in  the  eastern  half,  ranging  from  six  inches  on  fallltops  to  elx  feet  on  leaser 
altitude.     Blue  graas  Is  native. 

Manukactukics: — These  are  not  numerous,  though  they  are  of  comparatively 
large  individual  si-i^.  At  Macon  Is  a  large  wagon  and  carriage  factory,  a  scissor 
manufacturing  plant,  products  of  which  are  sold  throughout  this  section  of 
States-  There  are  also  Qouring  mills  of  considerable  capacity,  cold  storage  plants, 
cigar  factories,  brick  making  establishments. 

Transpohtation: — Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph; 
Wabash  main  line;  Iowa  &  St.  Louis;  Atchlsoa, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  Missouri  &  Louisiana 
short  line. 

Tow.Ns: — Macon  county  seat,  population 
4,0GE ;  supported  by  mining,  manufacturing, 
school  and  farming  Interests.  La  Plata,  popu- 
lation 1,345,  a  cattle  and  agricultural  center, 
situated  upon  high  prairie.  Bevler.  population 
1,808,  mining  and  agriculture.  Callao.  498; 
Ethel,  397;  New  Cambria.  325;  Elmer.  236, 
and  College  Mound,  230,  are  supported  mainly  by  agricultural  and  live  stock 
interests. 

NLivsi'AriiRs: — Macon;  Times- Democrat,  Republican,  Record;  New  Cambria 
Independent;  La  Plata  Home  Press,  Republican;  Bevler  Appeal;  Callao  Herald; 
Atlanta  News;  Ethel  Courier. 
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ea   the  chief 
ladustrial  interest  of  Madison  coui 

iith  of  St.  I.oufB.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
is  located  Mine  La  Motte,  center  of  the  district.     Thla 
;  has   been  operated   continuously   for  one  hundred 
and    tbirfy-twi>    years    and    periodically    for    BlxCy-eight 
years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  its  continuous  oper- 
ation.  It  has  yielded  lead,  nickel  and  cobalt  In  tbe  main; 
,■  up  copper  in  addition.    Madlaon  county  embraces  492  square 
miles  of  land,  equal  to  314, SSO  acres.    Second  to  min- 
ing In  industrial  Importance  is  farming.     Slxty-eeven 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  the  rest  being  timbered  or  mine  properties. 
There  are  1,163  farms,  of  an  average  size  of  127  acres, 
n  estimated  actual  valuation  of  $1,968,770.    Private 
dairying  Is  Increasing  among  the  best  farmers.    Pro- 
ducts of  milk  and  butter  now  amount  to  (67  a  year  for 
each  farmer  In  the  county. 

Population: — White,   9.732;    colored,   243;  Ameri- 
1  bom,  9,S00;  foreign  born,  175;  total,  9,975.    Farm 
homes  owned,  890;    rented,  289;   other  homes  owned, 
2S3;  rented,  G27;  total  families,  1,989. 

Finance: — County  tax,  40  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax  from  40  cents  to  80  cents; 
average,  GO  cents;  assessed  valuation,  (2.261,571;  as- 
sessed valuation  per  cent  of  actual  valuation,  6G; 
county  debt,  (4,800;  no  township  debt. 

TiMBEBi— Good  timber  Is  yet  abundant.  Hardwood 
lumt)er  and  railroad  tie  exports  are  considerable. 
While  oak  logs  three  feet  In  diameter  find  their  way  to 
the  railroad.  Frederlcktown  is  a  timber  center.  Along 
.  Francis  river,  in  the  western  part,  are  large  bodies 
of  white  oak  in  almost  undisturbed  state.  White  oak 
is  the  chief  timber.  Next  to  white  oak  in  point  of  com- 
mercial value  la  pine,  in  southwestern  corner  of  the 
county.  Black  oak.  post  oak,  yellow  oak,  elm.  sycamore 
and  maple  are  other  varieties. 
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Minerals  : — Signs  o[  mlneralB  eslat 
alt  over  the  county.  Centering  around 
Mine  La  Motte,  Is  a  lead  district  of  large 
output.  This  main  mine,  worked  Tor  gener- 
atlonB,  haa  yielded,  besides  enormous  quan- 
tities ol  lead,  nickel  and  cobalt  to  an  ex- 
tent claimed  to  be  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  the  United  States.  Granite  and 
marble  are  quarried  at  a  point  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Frederlcktown  and  In 
southeastern  part  of  county.  A  superior 
quality  of  white  building  stone  Is  depos- 
ited near  Frederlcktown.  Kaolin  and 
pottery  clay  are  shipped  from  south 
county  railroad  points. 

Lano; — Rolling  and  mostly  timbered; 
sometimes  very  rough.  Soil  la  gravelly 
clay  loam,  with  porous  subsoil.  Often  It 
is  stone-bearlng  In  uplands.  Bottoms  are 
alluvial  and  oI  unsurpassed  fertility. 
Eight  to  ten  miles  from  railroad  timbered 
land  may  be  bought  at  (1.25  to  (3  an  acre. 
Improved  uplands  are  selling  at  f8  to  (15;  bottom  lands,  Improved,  (16  to  (20. 
Best  farming  lands  of  county  are  found  in  north  central  portion,  near  Freder- 
lcktown. There  are  6,1ST  acres  of  government  land,  awaiting  homestead,  at 
(1.25  an  acre.  This  entire  acreage  is  rock-bearing  and  nigged,  but  sustains  a 
heavy  timber  growth. 

Fbuit: — The  red  clay  lands  with  subsoil  of  porous,  gravei-laden  subsoil  are 
admirably  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  Apples,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  and  berries 
of  all  kinds  may  be  profitably  grown.    The  industry  Is  In  Its  Infancy. 

MiNtTFACTOEiEsi  — Saw  mtllB, 
flouring  tnllla,  granite  and  rock 
crushing  mills,  atave  factories,  wool 
carding  mills,  distillery,  Ice  plant, 
and  planing  mill.  These  Industries 
are  of  local  dimension. 

Tbansportation:— Frlaco  main 
line,  St.  Louis  to  Memphis,  and  Bel- 
mont branch  of  Iron  Mountain  rail- 
road. 

MiNESAL  Spbibos:— White  Spring 
located  eight  miles  south  of  Freder- 
lcktown, has  medicinal  value  and  Is 
a  health  resort.  Some  of  the  most 
entrancing  scenery  of  the  State  Is 
along  the  St.  Francis  river  near  SII- 
vennlne. 

Towns: — Frederlcktown,  coun- 
ty seat,  population  1,577;  shipping 
point  for  lumber,  minea'  output  and 
farm  produce.  Marquand,  aaw  mills 
and  live  stock.  Mine  La  Motte, 
mining  town  and  farming  center. 

Watcb: — Big  and  Little  St.  Francis  rivers.  Castor  river.    Springs  are  at 
dant. 

Newspapebs: — Frederlcktown  Democrat-News;  Frederlcktown  Tribune. 
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FOR  grealest  uaefulnesB  Marlee  county  relies  upon  lis  mineral,  agricul- 
tural  and   horticultural   resources,   rich   and   varied.     At   the   present 
time  but  92,440  ol  Its  329,600  acres  are  in  a  state  of  Improvement. 
The  balance  is  enshrouded  In  a  heavy,  coarse  Qbered  cloak  oC  timber, 
forty  per  cent  black  oak,  twenty  per  cent  white  oak.  a  like  percentage 
of  post  oak,  and  the  balance  of  scrub  oak,  walnut,  sycamore,  maple,  hickory,  ash 
and  hackberry.     This  Immense  timber  area  represents,  In  Itself,  an  important 
commercial  asset,  and  Its  removal,  together  with  consequent  pasturing  of  the 
lands,  will  create  blue  grass  pastures  and  promote  live 
stock  Interests.    Maries  Is  situated  twenty  miles  south 
of  Jefferson  City,  capital  of  Missouri.     Its  surface  Is 
rough.  In  rare  places  mountainous,  but  the  county  is 
crossed  by  the  Gasconade  and  Maries  rivers  and  tribu- 
taries, which  account  for  forty-eight  thousand  acres 
of  river  and  creek  bottoms,  black  soiled  and  fertile. 
Total  value  of  farms  is  estimated  at  f2,235,660.    Num- 
ber of  farms  Is  1,G19.  embracing  an  average  of  153. E 
acres,  plow  land  and  timbered.    Last  year  there  were 
(407  worth  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules  for  each  farmer 
In  the  county. 

Population: — White,  9.B15;  colored,  1;  AmeNcan 
born,  9,335;  foreign  born,  2S1;  total,  9,616.  Farm  homes 
owned,  1,123;  rented,  491;  other  homes  owned,  117; 
rented.  Ill;  total  families,  1,S42.  German  Is  the  type 
of  those  foreign  born. 

Finance:— County  tait.  45  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax,  average.  46  cents;  total 
assessed  valuation,  {1,988,403;  Qfty  per  cent  of  actual 
value;  no  county  nor  township  debt. 

Ti.MUtR: — Main  part  of  commercial  timber  Is  in  the 
western  half  of  county,  where  It  has  been  little  drawn 
upon.  Railroad  ties  have  been  the  leading  timber  pro- 
duct. Half  a  dozen  portable  saw  mills  provide  rough 
board  lumber  for  local  demand. 

MinebaIjS; — Lead,  zinc.  Iron,  copper,  and  limestone 
comprise  the  minerals.  Wholly  undeveloped.  Fire 
fa  Waftirs'i  Domtalon. 
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clays,  gravel,  and  sand 
oiler  an  Industry,  with  rail- 
road (acllltlee  extended. 

Land:— Soils  of  all  up- 
lands are  of  limestone  ori- 
gin anii  have  a  generous 
admixture  of  small  frag- 
ments of  flint.  Subsoil  Is  a 
red  clay,  usually  rich  In 
most  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments necessary  to  plant 
growth.  Valley  lands  are 
extensive,  proportionately. 
The  largest  bottom  areas 
are  abutting  the  Gascon- 
ade river,  Big  Maries  creek, 
Little  Maries  creek,  Bour- 
iMuse.  Peavine,  Dry  Fork, 
Long,  Cedar,  Springs,  Fly, 

Dry.  and  Tavern  creeks.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  county's  515  square  n 
area  le  hill  land,  (hree-fifths  of  which,  with  timber  removed,  would  be  arable  land. 
Qovernment  land,  2,100  acres.  Best  lands  of  the  county  are  in  the  eastern  one- 
half  and  along  the  Gasconade  river  and  Big  Maries  creek.  Those  in  highest 
cultivation  bring  J20  to  (30  an  acre;  unimproved,  best,  |3  to  (10  an  acre;  rough, 
(1.25  to  (3.  Best  upland  farms,  partially  In  cultivation,  may  he  boiigbt  at  (5  to 
(15  an  acre. 

Fruit:— One-half  of  the  land  is  adapted  to  fruit  growing.    Flint  hills  and  ■ 
level  plateaus  are  excellent  locations  for  apple  and  peach  orchards,  and  are  close 
to  market.    Strawberries  and  tomatoes  in  those  sections  close  to  railroad  may  be 
made  a  profitable  industry.    The  soil  Is  well  filled  with  gravel  and  overlies  a 
gravelly  clay  subsoil.  Insuring  bottom  drainage  necessary  to  best  fruit  results. 

MANUbACTUBKs: — Flourlng  mills,  wool  carding  mills,  and  hardwood  saw 
mills  are  the  manufacturing  base.  Farmers  are  individually  engaged  in  making 
railroad  ties  during  the  months  unfit  for  farming. 

Tka  >  SPORT  AT  los : — Maries  county  is  situated  between  the  Rock  Island  and 
the  St.  Ijouis  &  San  Francisco  railroads,  »hi<h  parallel  its  north  and  south 
boundary  lines.  The  first  road  passes  throuEh  a  small  part  of  the  northeastern 
corner,  skirting  the  balance  of  the  border.  Gasconade  ii\er,  third  in  si^e  in  Mis- 
souri, affords  log  and  railroad  tie  transportation 

Fisin.No; — Gasconade  river  and  lesser  streams  afford  fine  bass,  trout,  goggle- 
eye  and  catflsh  angling.  River  is  largely  contributed  to  by  springs  which  ooze 
from  the  mountain  sides.  Scenery  Is  picturesque  and  many  flshiug  parties  spend 
summer  vacations  along  the  streams.  Deer  are  scarce;  wild  turkeys,  quail  and 
squirrels  are  plentiful. 

Towns:— Vienna,   county   seat;    Belle,   upon    the   Rock    Island    railroad,   in 
northeast  corner  of  county;  Summerfleld;  Rlchey;  Brinktown,  and  Paydown, 
—Vienna:  Maries  County  Gazette,  Times;  Republican  Star. 
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GRICULTURAL  endowment,  natural  mineral  resource  and  proi£lmit> 
to  great  markets  account  for  Marlon  county  being  a  (elt  force  In 
northeast  Missouri  and  surrounding  territory.  It  is  situated  upon 
the  Mississippi  river  ninety  miles  north  of  St.  Louis.  At  Its  south- 
ern cdgo  is  Hannit)al,  seventh  In  size  among  Missouri's  cities,  and 
Its  northeast  corner  Is  straightway  across  the  rivsr 
from  Qulucy,  UllnoiB.  Marlon  Is  one  of  the  largest 
lime  and  cement  manufacturing  counties  of  the  StAte. 
The  mineral  Is  taken  from  the  abundance  of  limestone 
forming  the  river  bluffs.  It  la  also  the  source  of  ma- 
terial (or  the  making  of  rock  roads,  which  contribute 
so  much  to  modern  farming  methods  largely  in  vogue 
in  the  county.  Wholesale  lumbering  has  long  been  a 
leading  element  of  trade  centering  at  Hannibal.  These 
yards,  receiving  lumber  by  rait  from  both  north  and 
south  timber  districts,  have  thus  been  enabled  to  un- 
dersell market  points  less  favored  of  transportation  and 
have  built  up  a  large  business  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  Burlington  railroad  shops  are  located  at  Han- 
nibal, giving  employment  to  large  numbers  of  men  and 
creating  a  market  for  farm  produce. 

Population:— White,  22,974;  colored,  3,357;  Ameri- 
can born,  24,904;  foreign  born,  1,427;  total,  26,331. 
Farm  homes  owned,  1,436;  rented,  S31;  other  homes 
owned,  2,013;  rented,  2,240;  total  families,  6,220.  The 
foreign  population  Is  German, 

Finance: — County  tan:  general  revenue,  30  cents, 
county  road,  10  cents;  court  bouse,  10  cents;  special 
road,  15  cents;  school  tax,  average,  35  cents  on  one 
hundred  dollars.  Total  assessed  valuation,  f9,EG3,667; 
farm  property  Is  assessed  upon  a  basis  of  ona-thlrd 
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actual  valuation,  and  town 
property  at  40  per  cent  basis. 
County  debt,  1100,000;  town- 
ship debt,  1125,000, 

TiMRKn:— There  were  orig- 
inally 258.000  acres  of  timber- 
ed land.  Species  Indigenous 
are:  Elm,  white  oali,  hiciiory. 
cherry,  walnut  and  liacitberry. 
Sixty-eight  thousand  acres  yet 
bear  timber,  generally  of  small 
second  growth,  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  bluffs  and  the 
broken  land  along  other 
streams.  A  few  portable  saw 
mills  supply  rough  planl(  lum- 
ber for  local  demand. 

Minerals  ;  —The  Mis- 
sisBippI  river  blulTs  are  of  lime- 
stone  formation.     Percentages 

of  composition  vary.  Stone  found  aHorda  the  different  mineral  aubstances  necea- 
sary  to  Portland  cement  manufacture,  besides  in  all  cases  being  adaptable  to 
Itme  making.  Hannibal  cement  works  are  classed  among  the  foremost  in  the 
United  States.    Lime  kilns  are  also  of  extensive  proportions. 

Land:— County  area,  420  square  miles,  26S,S0O  acres,  of  which  199.146  acres 
are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Number  of  farms.  2,022.  of  an  average  size  of 
132.4  acres;  estimated  to  be  worth  In  aggregate,  according  to  actual  seiilng  price, 
¥7,992, lee.  Along  the  Mississippi  river  the  land  is  broken,  but  back  thereof  are 
rolling  lands,  part  prairie  and  part  cleared  timber  lands.  There  are  twenty-five 
to  thirty  thousand  acres  of  Mississippi  river  bottom,  alluvial  soil,  and  inex- 
haustible depth.  Some  of  this  land  occasionally  overflows.  Twelve  thousand 
acres  are  protected  by  levee.  Westward  are  the  bluffs,  yielding  mucb  mineral 
and  also  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  Uplands  west  of  bluffs  embrace  four-Bfths 
of  the  county.  Soil  is  a  dark  clay  loam.  Prices  are  as  follows:  Bottom  lands, 
average.  $25  an  acre:  twenty  thousand  acres  of  elm  land,  average,  (80  an  acre; 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  creek  land,  }40  to  150  an  acre;  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
white  oak  land,  ISO  to  {35.  Prairie,  t25  to  $30  an  acre. 

Manufactories: — Practically  all  located  at  Hannibal.    Include  the  mineral 
working      plant,      railroad     shops,    and 
many  factories  of  less  extent. 

Tran8POBTatio\:— Hannibal  A  St. 
Joseph  system  operates  three  divisions 
within  the  county,  and  the  Quincy, 
Omaha  &  Kansas  City  comes  Into  the 
county  at  the  north  line,  crossing  the 
river  to  Quincy.  There  are  100  miles 
of  gravel  wagon  roads  In  the  county. 
This  mileage  is  rapidly  extending,  ow- 
ing to  the  availability  of  limestone 
material.  It  is  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
only  $SO0  a  mile. 

High  Schools: — Hannibal  and  Pal- 
myra each  have  high  schools,  work  of 
the  former  being  approved  by  the  State 
University. 

Towns: — Hannllml.  population,    12,- 
780;    manufacturing,  railroad,  and  distributing  center  for  lumber.     Palmyra, 
county  seat,  population  2,323,  agriculture  and  live  stock.    Pblladelphia,  211, 

Newspapebs;— Hannibal:  Journal,  Courier-Post;  Palmyra  Spectator,  Pal- 
pyra  Herald. 
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nEKCER    Is    aflh    IQ    position    or    tn*;  nine    Missouri    counties  which 
border  Iowa.    Cattle  are  the  largest  source  of  Income.    Leadlug 
herds  of   stock   cattle   aie   Hereford,  and  Durham.     Princeton, 
county  seat,  is  headqunrl-rs  of  the  Missouri  Pure-bred  Breeders' 
Association,  and  hence  a  live  stock  center.    Corn  is  grown  in  Tast 
quantities,  product  thereof  reaching  close  to  the  million  mark  in 
dollars.    One  variety  grown  was  awarded  a  flrst  premium  at  Chicago  in  1S93. 
Horticulture  Is  successful.    There  are  two  orchards  of  two  hundred  acres  each, 
and  many  smaller.    Limestone  la  a  natural  resource  now  developing  into  activity. 
Quarries  are  opened  along  Grand  river,  south  of  Princeton,  and  the  Rock  Island 
riLllroad  has  recently  established  there  a  rock  crusher, 
giving  employment  to  three  hundred  men.    In  matter 
of  telephones,  the  county  Is  In  front  rank,    A  net-work 
of  537  miles  of  wire  penetrate  the  four  corners;  752  In- 
struments.    County  contains  484  square  miles  of  land, 
309,760  acres,   of  which   235,774   acres  are   Improved 
farms.     Number  of  farms,  2,507;  average  size,  116.4; 
total  estimated  valuation,  (7,714,917. 

Population:— White,  14,648;  colored,  SS;  Ameri- 
can born,  14,606;  foreign  born.  100;  total.  14,706.  Farm 
homes  owned,  1,790;  rented,  306;  total  families,  3,143. 

Fi.nance: — County  tax,  32  cents;  school  tax,  aver- 
age, 42  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars;  assessed  valua- 
tion per  cent  of  real  value,  25;  total  assessed  valuation, 
{5,014,485;  no  county  debt;  no  township  debt. 

Tiubeb: — One-thlrd  of  county  surface  was  origi- 
nally timbered  with  oak.  hickory,  ash,  elm,  walnut, 
taackberry;  seven-tenths  of  this  has  been  removed.  It 
occurred  principally  along  streams. 

MiKEBALB:— White  limestone  and  coal.  Quarries 
of  former  are  just  now  attracting  flrst  operators.  At 
Princeton  a  thirty-inch  vein  of  coal  Is  found  at  a  depth 
of  340  feet.    No  mines. 

LiA.nd:  —  In  general  direction,  numerous  streams. 
Grand  river  as  chief,  flow  southward  through  the 
county.      Between    these    water    courses  are     prairie 
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ridges,  unitormly  bo,  except  In  the  southweat 
comer  wbere  6tly  square  ml  lea  were  orig- 
inally included  In  one  vast  forest.  What 
rough  land  obtains  is  along  streams;  very 
little  IB  untlllable;  all  Is  capable  of  blue  grass 
pasture.  Land  the  county  over  brings  |40  to 
(55,  reaching  SG5  within  two  miles  of  Prince- 
ton. The  little  rough  land  brings  $25  an 
acre.  Grand  river  bottoms  are  generally  one- 
half  lo  a  mile  In  width,  in  most  places  gently 
sloping  upward  Into  hills  reaching  an  eX' 
treme  of  two  hundred  feet  above  their  val- 
leys. Largest  farms  In  county  are  about  600 
acres;  the  smallest,  40  acres.  Average  farm 
house  la  erected  at  a  cost  of  (600;  many 
houses  cost  |],500  to  (3,000.  Soil  Is  black 
loam  with  clay  subsoil.  On  the  prairies  It 
ranges  In  depth  from  one  to  three  feet:  In 
river  and  creek  bottoms  it  Is  often  slu  feet 


Manuf.^ctitred  Pro fi ucts  : —Flour,  crush- 
ed rock  railroad  ballast  and  cheese  are  prin- 
cipal mill  products.    Cheese  tactorlea  are  located  at  Ravanna  and  Saline;  rock 
crustier  at  Princeton;  (louring  mills  at  Princeton  and  Mercer,  and  at  the  latter 
town  Is  a  small  woolen  mill. 

Tban SPORT ATioN : — Two  railroads:  Rock  Island,  24.69;  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  S,8T  miles  of  taxed  roadbed.  County  roads  cross  main  streams  over 
steel  bridges.    Roads  are  dragged. 

ScROOLs: — Terms  of  public  schools  range  from  seven  to  nine  months.  At 
Princeton  Is  located  a  well  equipped  high  achool,  with  laboratories  and  libraries. 
It  Is  approved  by  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Drinking  water  Is  limestone  seepage.  Wells  are  generally  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  feet  deep  on  prairie;  ten  to  fifteen  In  bottoms. 

At  LInevllle,  situated,  as  Its  name  indicates,  upon  the  lowa-Mlssourl  line, 
la  a  mineral  spring  of  some  prominence. 

Towns: — Princeton,  county  seat,  owns  waterworks  and  electric  lights.  Tele- 
phone center  of  a  large  area  of  county,  Mercer,  Mill  Grove,  Ravanna,  Modena, 
Hair  Rock;  all  supported  by  farming  and  live  stock. 

Newspapers: — Princeton  Press,  Post,  Telegram. 


(ILLER  COUNTY'S  IBIECROP 


MILLER  Is  situated  twenty  miles  southwest  of  JeHeraon  City.     Ao  a 
unit  the  county  Is  mountainous,  hut  Includes  In  the  northweatem 
part   an   area   of   tablelands   which,    together   with   rWer   bottoms, 
are  location  of  valuable  farms  embracing  a  total  of  116,683  acres 
In   cultivation.     Timber   interests   are   accredited   with   the   largest 
single   Kem   of  export.     More   railroad   ties   are  loaded   at  Bagnell, 
Miller  county,  than  at  any  other  point  in  Missouri.     Large  numbers  of  ties  are 
hauled  by  wagon  to  tbis  central  market;   large  numbers  cone  In  "drives"  down 
the  Osage  river  from  far  oIT  points.    Extensive   pockets  of  coal   are   found   In 
Miller.    The  field  baa  been  opened  by  the  Rock  island  railroad  recently  completed 
between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.    At  Aurora  Springs  llthia  water  exiats. 
Schools  are  a  feature  favorable  to  Immigration.    Academies  are  located  at  Olean, 
Iberia,  and  Spring  Garden. 
~~  Population:— White,  14,995;  colored,  192;  Ameri- 

can bom,  14,958;  foreign  born,  229;  total,  1E,1S7.  Farm 
homes  owned.  1,700;  rented,  587;  other  homes  owned, 
339;  rented,  373;  total  families,  2,999. 

Finance: — County  tax,  50  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax,  average,  44  centa;  total 
asessed  valuation,  13,683,415;  one-half  actual  value; 
o  county  nor  township  debt. 

Timbek: — Originally  one  vast  forest.  Sixty-five  per 
cent  now  timbered.  Largest  year's  shipment  of  lUll- 
road  ties,  900,000.  Hardwood  lumber  amounts  to  above 
nominal  a^n'egate.  Black  oak  represents  twenty  per 
cent;  white  oak  ot  commercial  size,  five  per  cent;  black 
jack,  thirty-flve  per  cent;  post  oak,  thirty  per  cent 
Hickory  Is  next  abundant,  and  sycamore,  elm,  maple, 
and  walnut  are  prominent. 

Minerals: — Lead,  zinc,  coal,  iro 
lin,  baryta,  copper  and  building  s 
Franklin,  Jim  Henry,  Glaze,  Salln 
dally  developed.  Lead  and  zinc 
Franklin  yields  mostly  lead  and  coal,  but  some  zinc; 
while  signs  of  iron  are  all  over  the  county,  the  mining 
of  this  mineral  is  done  only  in  central  eastern  part. 
Glass  sand  of  a  good  grade  Is  found  near  Eldon,  In  the 
northwest.  Kaolin  occurs  eight  miles  from  Bidon  and 
In    other    lesa    extensive    deposits.    Baryta    Is    found 

Fkolo  in  head^ltg:     tHOtr  County    Scfnt. 
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extensively  Id  tbe  lead  regions. 
It  la  exported.  Building  stone  1b 
of  bigh  quality.  Coal  pockets 
are  o[  a  size  Insuring  attention. 
Coal  1b  especially  abundant  In 
western  and  northwestern  por- 
tions. 

Land  ; — Area,  590  square 
miles,  equal  to  377,600  acres. 
F^rms  number  2,251,  average 
size,  123.3,  Including  lands  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions;  actual  value 
of  farms,  (2,889,820.  Improved 
farming  land  lies  mostly  In  tbe 
northwestern  part  of  county  and 
In  valleys  of  Osage  rtver,  Tavern, 
and  Grand  Auglalse  creeks  and 
tributaries.  Bottom  land  Is  most. 
productive,  but  In  the  northwest,  In 
vicinity  of  Eldon,  there  Is  a  large  a 
of  tableland  where  is  a  deep,  blacit  a 
of  superior  fertility.  Here  quantlt 
gravel  Is  small;  elsewhere  It  is  large. 
Is  deeper,  since  there  is  no  erosion.  All  cereals 
and  hay  are  grown  here.  The  section  ii 
idly  becoming  a  leading  slock  center.  Roughest 
land  is  adjacent  to  Osage  river.  Bottoms  interlie  river  and  hills.  Best  of  these 
are  valued  at  f30  to  $40  an  acre.  Best  uplands  sell  at  f30  an  acre.  Improved 
bill  lands  are  available  at  |1S  an  acre.  Undeveloped  upland  sells  at  fS  to  $8. 
South  of  Osage  river  large  areas  may  be  bad  at  12.50  an  acre.  Government  land 
to  extent  of  3,420  acres  Is  subject  to  homestead  entry  at  f  1.25  an  acre.  Some  of 
best  fruit  lands  in  entire  Ozark  region  are  located  In  Miller.  Railroad  facilities 
are  also  superior.  Soil  and  subsoil  are  gravelly  and  porous,  and  major  portion 
of  that  part  north  of  river  supports  a  vigorous  growth  of  timber.  Very  little  fruit 
Is  now  shipped,  being  consumed  locally.    Commercial  orchards  are  being  planted. 

Tbanspobtation : — Rock  Island  crosses  county  east  and  west;  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, Bagneli  branch,  Jefferson  City  to  Bagnell,  runs  north  and  south.  Intersect- 
ing at  Eldon. 

LiTHiA  WEIJ.S: — Litbia  water  is  abundant  from  wells  at  Aurora  Springs,  a 
leading  health  resort  of  this  section.    Elsewhere  are  mineral  wells,  not  Improved. 

Towns: — Eldon,  railroad  di- 
vision point;  location  wagon  and 
buggy  factory,  brick  yard,  broom 
factory,  flouring  mill.  Aurora 
Springs,  health  resort.  Iberia, 
flouring  mill,  schools.  Olean, 
flouring  mill  and  canning  factory. 
Tuacumbia,  county  seat,  flouring 
mill.  Spring  Garden,  school  town 
and  farming.  Rocky  Mount,  coat. 
Bagnell,  lumber  and  tie  business. 
Distillery  at  Mary's  Home. 

Newspapers: — T  u  sc  u  m  b  I  a 
Autogram;  Osage  Valley  Western 
Preacher;  0,  M.  A.  Companion, 
Olean  News,  Eldon  Advertiser, 
Blue  Ribbon;  Eldon  Eagle: 
Iberia  Impetus. 
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ISSISSIPPI  county  is  situated  upon  the  Mlsaiaalppl  river,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  south  of  St.  Louis,  within  the  delta  district, 
a  leading  lumber,  alfalfa  and  cereal  growing  section  of  Missouri. 
It  is  the  most  eastern  point  In  Ihe  Stale.  Its  acreage  Is  275,000. 
of  which   97.453  acres  are  In  cultivation,   producing   an  annual 


ailllon  dollars, 
e- (If  tee  nth  portion 
eat,  and  It  necessl- 
Lre  bringing  about 


corn  and  wheat  product  worth  I 
Topographically   it   is  level  and  low-lying,  all  excepting  a  ( 
Immediately  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  Charleston,  county 
tates  dike  protection  from  spring  floods.     Successful  levees 
the  zenith  ot  timber  working  and  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 

Populatio.n: — White,  9,572;  colored.  2,265;  American  born,  11,687;  foreign 
born.  150;  total,  11,837,  Farm  homes  owned,  460;  rented.  729;  other  homes 
owned.  509;  rented.  751:  total  families,  2,449. 

Finax'k: — County  tax.  50  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars;  school  tax  from  Bve 
cents  to  G5  cents;  average,  50  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  13.308.102;  county 
debt,  f25,000;  no  township  debt. 

Timher: — Black  and  red  oak;  hickory,  cypress,  red  gumwood,  sycamore,  Cot- 
tonwood, walnut  of  universally  large  growth.  In  north 
portion  practically  all  commercial  timber  has  been  re- 
moved. 

Sakd  Ukdrbsoil: — Sand  constitutes  mineral  wealth. 
Most  land  la  sand  underlaid,  of  high  service  In  drain- 
age. 
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liANn: — Wholly  alluvial,  level,  sand-mixed  In  vary- 
ing quantities.  So  long  has  the  land  been  formed,  sand 
Is  m  quantity  desirable  rather  than  detrimental.  Black 
dirt  predominates  In  the  composition.  Eighteen  thou- 
sand acres  immediately  to  the  west  and  southwest  of 
Charleston  are  prairie.  Here  Is  location  of  highest 
priced  farms,  North  of  the  Iron  Mountain  railroad  and 
west  ot  a  line  north  and  south  through  Samos,  farms 
bring  (40  to  f50  an  acre.  An  occasional  tract  may  be 
had  at  |30,  A  few  surrounding  Charleston  reach  |80. 
These  farms  are  finely  Improved  and  within  a  mile  of 
the  city.  They  are  characterized  by  modem  improve- 
ments, large  frame  residences,  well  painted  and,  Iwing 
within  an  unsurpassed  grain  district,  by  large  banu 
and  live  stock.  North  and  east  of  the  railroad  which 
connects  Charleston  and  Belmont,  hut  one-fourth  of  the 
area  Is  In  actual  cultivation,  and  farms  of  this  locality 
are  generally  held  at  f25  to  1.?5  an  acre.  All  the  abOTO 
described  land  is  prelected  by  levee  which  extends  from 
Blfi  Lake  on  the  north  to  Wolf  Island,  almost  at  the 
southeastern  point  of  the  county.  South  ot  the  St,  Louis 
A  Southwestern  and  Iron  Mountain  railroads,  which 
•ulllroiinB  Corn,  W.  I.,   l.re.  Chatlrilnn. 
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tnteraect  at  Samos,  only  onMenth  ot  the 
land  is  actually  plowed.  This  portion  la 
.  to  be  bad  at  $25  to  t36  an  acra.  Soli  is 
black  sandy  loam,  of  surpassing  fertility, 
bnt  farm  Improvements  are  less  mention- 
worthy  than  those  o[  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  Nine-tenths  of  tbts  area 
1b  unimproved.  At  short  winter  and 
early  spring  intervals  it  frequently  over- 
flows from  inland.  From  the  river  it  Is 
nearly  all  protected,  and  draining  ditohes 
are  attending  now  to  Inlaiid  overflow 
problem.  Unimproved  land  1b  Io  be  bad 
at  $15  to  (20  an  acre.  The  entire  county 
la  destined  to  corn,  wheat,  clover,  tlm- 
ottay,  cow  peas,  watermelons  and  aifaira. 
In  the  south  half  cotton  wilt  be  a  staple 
crop. 

Manufactubes  : — Flour  and  timber  prod- 
ucts.   Principal  towns  have  flouring  mills  up 
to  150  barrels  capacity.     Timber   products   in- 
clude native  lumber,  handles,  spokes  and  hoops 
for  barrels. 

Tbanspobtation : — Three  railroads,  two  of  which 
are  direct  lines  to  St.  Louis.  Taxed  roadbed  totals 
eigbty-flve  miles. 

Schools:— Charleston  High  School. 
Water: — Wells  are  driven.    Water  soft. 
FlSHINo: — IMississippi  river  bounds  Mississippi  county 
on  three  sides.     Big  Lake  In  north  and   numerous   laices  li 
south  abound  In  river  varieties  of  fish.    Duck  shooting  is  sel- 
dom paraileted  and  never  surpassed.     Wild  turkeys  and  other 
amall  game  are  plentiful. 

Towns ; —Cbarleston,  population  1,893;    Bertrand,    266;    Whit- 
ing, 244;   Anniston;  alt  supported  by  timber  and  agricultural  interests. 
information  address  Charleston  Commercial  Club. 

Newspapers: — Charleston  Courier,  Star,  Enterprise. 


MONITE>AU 


SimROUNDED  aDd  Intersected  by  railroads,  Moniteau  couaty,  washed 
i]])oii  the  northeast  by  the  Missouri  river  atid  Immediately  west  of  the 
State  Capital  county;  long  devoted  to  general  farming  and  stock  raising;; 
1g  lust  now  swinging  Into  the  column  of  Missouri's  coal  producing  coun- 
ties. California  is  the  county  seat.  Superior  railroad  facilities  are  ac- 
countal)le,  too,  lliough  not  In  whole,  for  the  location  here  of  one  of  the  three 
largest  wholesale  harness  factories  in  the  State.  Poultry  raising  is  a  leadlnB 
and  very  profitable  industry.  Milk  and  butter  are  shipped  dally  to  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  consumers,  reached  in  from  five  to  three  hours  reapeot- 
Ively.  Lead  and  zinc  ores  are  mined  within  the  county  borders.  In  pbyaical 
area  Moniteau  covers  420  square  miles  of  land  surface,  or  26S.800  acres,  of  which 
183,348  acres  are  under  plow.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four  f&rms 
average  In  size  119.2  acres  each,  estimated  to  be  an  actual  present  cash  value  of 
(4,489,013. 

Poi'llation:— White,  15,323;  colored,  708;  Ameri- 
can born.  14,SG3;  foreign  born,  1,068;  total,  15,931. 
Farm  homes  owned.  1,577;  rented,  4S9;  other  homes 
owned.  763;  rented.  483;  total  families,  3,322.  Foreign 
population  is  German. 

Finance: — County  tax.  30  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuallon;  average  school  tax,  48  cents;  total 
assessed  valuallon,  fl>, 009,523;  assessed  valuation  per 
cent  of  actual  valuation,  35;  county  debt,  flO.OOO;  no 
township  debt. 

Timber: — All  the  oaks,  ash,  hickory,  sycamore,  cot- 
tonwood  and  linden  were  originally  found  upon  the 
north  part  of  the  county's  surface.  Along  the  Missouri 
river  the  growth  was  dense  and  of  large  size  individ- 
ually. The  commercial  size  trees  are  practically  all 
gone,  save  where  preserved  for  pasture  shade.  Along 
the  river  bluffs,  however,  gilll  remain  some  scattering 
trees  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 

EBALs:— Lead  and  zinc  and  coal  are  mlaatf^  The 
first  two  are  produced  from  mines  located  at  Rffhina. 
upon  the  VersallieB-Tlpton  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific railroad.  Coal  deposits  of  remarkable  depth  exist 
throughout  this  section.  One  near  California  is  eigh- 
teen feet  thick,  at  a  depili  of  sixly  feet.  Twenty-flve 
!0  a  number  of  isolated  deijosits  were  worked 
and  were  then  (hou(,'ht  to  have  been  exhausted.  Re- 
findings  refute  this.     Upon  Osage  river,  in  the 

liotur:    Thrrahlnff    Son'     In    Uonllrau    County;    HamtU 
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soutb  part  of  tbe  couniy,  and  Saline  creek,  In  the  north,  Ilmeatone  la  (ound, 
though  not  sawed. 

Land:— Physically,  Moniteau  Is  one  of  ihe  curioualy  shaifed   i 
ties  ot  Missouri,    The  Missouri  river  cuts  off  what  would  else  be  Hh 
northeast  corner,  and,  tor  some  reason,   t 

shaped  to  match   in  parallel.     Beginning  at  Ihe   river,  a  gener- 
ous strip  of  bottom   is  encountered  and  then   the  bluffH, 
row,  high,  gradually  softening  on  the  west  iDio  a  hilly  sur 
face,   until   is  reached   the  main  line  o(    the  M 
Pacific  railway,  which  divides  the  county  in  two. 
Is  where  originally  grew  the  limber.    Soil  is  biai 
accretion  in  bottoms  and  brown  loam  loeas  upon 
the  bluffs.    The  balance  of  the  county  ii 
limestone  clay,  more  or  less  flinty,     Soutli 
of  the  railroad  the  land  lays  level;  an 
undulating  prairie.    It  grows  grass  to 
perfection,  accounting  for  a  hay  surplus 
of  a  quarter  million   dollars   worth   an- 
nually.    Farms   in    hills   sell   at   |30   to 
135  an  acre;  those  in  prairie  one-half  of 
county,  at  (25  to  130. 

Fbuit: — Nowhere  are  to  be  found 
better  fruit  growing  adaptabilities  than 
In  the  loess  bluffs  and  adjacent  hills. 
These  bluffs  are  of  formation  favor- 
able to  tree  growth,  and  alongside  of 
this  Is  railroad,  putting  the  orchardlst 
within  a  few  hours  of  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  markets. 

Manufactories:- — Wholesale  harness 
factory  at  California;  a  tannery  and 
woolen  mills  are  the  chief  manufacturing  Interests. 

Tbansportation:— Missouri  Pacific  has  four  divisions  Intersecting  the 
county:  Main  line  from  Kansas  City  to  St,  Louis  crosses  in  the  center,  east  and 
west;  Hiver  Route,  following  the  river  bluffs  on  the  north  side  ot  county;  Ver- 
sailles branch  from  Tipton  soutli;    Bagnell  branch,  crossing  southeast  corner. 

Townb: — California,  population  2,J81;  location  of  factories,  county  seat. 
Tipton,  population  1,337.    Clarksburg,  509;  Jamestown,  344.     All  these  towns  de- 


icipal  support  from  general  farming  and  live  stock  li 
NKWBi'ArKKs : — California:    Democrat,    Dispatch,    Herald; 
BCtte,  Mail;  Clarksburg  Review;  Jamestown  Journal;   Fortun; 


te rests. 
Tipton    Tim 
,  Rprord. 
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FOR  every  acre  of  farm  land — of  whatsoever  character — in  Monroe 
county  there  was  an  aggregate  last  year  of  $14.95  worth  of  farm 
prodnctB.  Monroe  Is  situated  twenty  miles  west  of  the  MlaslBBlppl 
river  and  is  the  third  county  north  of  the  Missouri.  Com,  cattle, 
horses,  mutes,  hogs  and  hay  are  the  leading  products.  Aside  from 
large  contribution  to  material  wealth,  Monroe  Is  an  important  factor  in  other, 
higher  interests.  Its  schools  ranli  among  the  best  in  Missouri,  Literature  and 
music  are  fostered.  There  is  marked  culture  and  the  lustre  of  Its  intellectuftl 
products  has  glided  wider  borders  than  the  State.  Mark  Twain  was  bora  here. 
Popt'LATiOM— White.  18.108;  colored,  1,608;  American  born,  19,483;  torelEO 
born,  233;  total,  19,716.  Farm  homes  owned  2,323;  rented,  811;  other  bomes 
owned,  694;  rented,  &S2;  total  families,  4.410. 

Finance: — County  tax  average  30  centa  on  one 
hundred  dollars  valuation;  total  assessed  valuation. 
(7,172,439;  assessment  based  upon  one-third  actual  val- 
uation; DO  county  debt;   no  township  debt. 

Timbeb:— Originally  one-half  of  the  county  was 
timbered  with  the  various  oaks,  hickory,  walnut,  elm, 
ash.  maple  and  other  less  numerous  varieties.  One- 
half  of  the  timber  was  found  along  the  bottom  lands 
oF  the  streams.  Here  it  was  exceedingly  dense  and  of 
Immense  individual  growth,  lu  the  hills  it  was  lighter. 
though  of  growth  indicating  fertility  of  soil  beyond  the 
ordinary.  Timber  In  the  bottoms  has  been  removed; 
in  the  hills  Is  yet  found  commercial  quantities. 

MtNERAi.s:— Coal  and  limestone.  Two  veins  of 
coal  underlie  the  county.  One  is  wllhln  a  few  feet  ot 
the  surface  and  is  worked  In  numerous  places.  At 
Paris  this  vein  is  about  eighteen  inches  thick.  The 
deeper  stratum  Is  unworked.  It 
feet  thick  In  some  places.  The  a 
coal  for  the  couniy    Is    appro 
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Land: — Monroe  couniy  contains  644  square  mllee 
of  surface.  412.160  acres,  of  which  331,911  acres  are 
in  a  high  slate  of  iiihivation,  devoted  principally  to 
corn.  One-hair  ihe  couniy  is  a  high,  level-lying  prairie 
and  the  remain<ler  is  hill  land.  There  are  3.217  farms, 
embraring  on  the  average  126  acres  each.     By  actual 
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liresent  selling  |»  r  i  c  e  8  , 
farms  are  eBtiraated  to 
represent  a  n  aggregate 
worth  of  (10,525.470.  The 
prairie  land  soli  is  a  dark 
alluvial  composition,  one 
to  four  feet  in  depth,  over 
day  subsoil.  Farrns  are 
generally  well  Improved 
and  bring  an  average  price 
of  (45  an  acre.  There  are 
perhaps  twenty-five  farma 
finely  Improved,  lying 
close  to  towns  for  which 
would  be  asked  (75  to  (90 
an  acre;  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  outlying  farma  to 
be  had  at  (3i).  Three 
branches  of  Salt  river 
break  into  the  county 
trom  the  north,  northwest 
and     south,      respectively, 

and  form  near  the  eastern  edge  a  confluence  which  leaves  on  a  direct  course  for 
the  Mississippi  river.  Bottoms  along  these  river  branches  are  from  a  tew  yards 
to  a  half  a  mile  in  width.  They  unite  in  claiming  one-fltth  of  the  county  area. 
The  soil  la  alluvial,  black,  fertile.  The  land  occasionally  overflows,  but  never 
suffers  thereby.  It  Is  seldom  found  without  some  bluff  land  adjunct  and  hence 
may  be  had  at  (40  an  acre.  Three-tenths  of  Monroe  county  Is  rough  timber  land, 
ranging  in  price  from  (25  to  (30  an  acre.  It  la  never  too  rough  for  pasture  or 
fruit     Upon  this  character  of  land  are  found  the  best  orchards  of  the  county. 

MANUFACTiiBEs:^They  are  of  a  character  incident  to  agriculture  and  stock 
raising.  A  great  many  sheep  are  raised,  hence  the  location  at  Paris  of  a  woolen 
mill  of  local  capacity.    A  few  flouring  mills  are  also  found. 

TaiMBFORTATioN : — Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railroad  crosses  from  east  to 
west.    The  Burlington  route  also  touches  the  county  at  the  northeast  corner. 

ScirooLs  ANu  School  Fund: — Monroe  county  has  a.  perpetual  school  fund  of 
(126,000  loaned  at  six  per  cent  interest.  There  are  three  high  schools,  at  Paris, 
Monroe  City  and  Madison.  The  first  two  are  articulaled  with  the  State  Univer- 
sity. 


denominations 


-  All  Christian 
ure  represented. 
Christian  and  Baptist  churches 
ar>^  strongest  in  membership.  In- 
dian Creek  township  Is  com- 
posed of  Catbollcs, 

Tklephone:— Every  [arm 
Iiouse  has  privilege  of  telephone 
connection  with  a 
subscription  embrac- 
ing almost  the  entire 
county. 

Nkwspapbbs:— Paris 
Mercury,  Paris  Ap- 
peal; Monroe  City: 
News,  Democrat;  Mad- 
ison Times;  Stouts- 
vllle  Banner. 
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MONTCiOMBKV  is  situated  upon  ttie  north  aide  ot  the  Missouri  river 
aeventy  nillea  west  of  the  oitj  of  St.  Louis.  Three-fifths  of  the 
coiiDly  is  topogiaphlcatly  ot  that  level  prairie  wht<:h  disllugulBhes 
norllieaat  Misaouri.  Live  stocli  and  (;eiieral  agriculture  form 
the  base  alone  of  county  commerce.  Corn  is  king.  It  feeds  two 
million  dollars'  worth  of  home  live  stock  while  the  annual  wheat  production 
amounti;  to  nearly  400,000  bushels.  MioiDg  of  coal  and  fire  clay,  wiueral  paint 
substance,  and  the  glass  and  sand  Industry  upon  Che  Missouri  river  are  also 
among  the  more  Important  industrial  Interests.  There  are  two  direct  railroads 
Into  St.  Louis,  affording  excellent  transportation  facilities.  Mlneola  Springs  is 
r  resort,  for  years  patronized  by  local  people,  and  now  receiving  notice 
from  wider  territory. 

Population: — White,  15,160;  colored,  1,411;  Amer- 
ican horn  1&,8C9:  foreign  born,  702;  total,  16,571.  Farm 
homes  owned,  1,646;  rented,  596;  other  homes  owned, 
766;  rented,  577;  total  families,  3,585. 

Finance: — County   tai,   50   cents   on   one  hundred 

liars;   school  tax  from  10  cents  to  (I.IO;  average,  48 

cents;   total  assessed  valuation,  (5,129,679;   assessment 

valuation  based  upon  fifty  par  cent  ot  actual  worth  of 

property.     No  indebtedness. 

iiukk: — Walnut,    hickory,   white   oak,   burr   oak, 
sycamore,  hackherry,  elm,  aah,  and  sugar  maple  were 
the  moat  numerous  species  o[  a  timber  growth  which 
primevaiiy   covered   forty   per  cent   o(  the  county.     It 
grew  chiefly  along  the  Missouri  river  and  Loutre  river. 
MiNERALs:^There  are  several   coal   mines  in  vi- 
cinity of  Wellsville.    Vein  Is  reached  at  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.    Mines  are  worked  only  dur- 
ing winter  season,  oulputtlng  last  year  2,400  tons,  lo- 
cally consumed.    At  High  Hill,  upon  the  Wabash  rail- 
road, clay  Is  mined.    It  is  of  diverse  compositions.  Some 
of  it  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  tiling.  Are  brick 
and  pressed  brick.    Sand  for  glass  manufacture  is  taken 
from  (he  river  In  the  south  end  of  the  county.     A  sub- 
e  from  which  mineral  paint  is  made  Is  contrlbut- 
)  the  mineral  output.     Zinc  prospects  exist  In  the 
rough  lands  In  the  south  part  of  the  county.     Building 
is  plentiful  along  all  streams, 
r.  /,.  />.  Mu'M.  Ifil1l",nr:  Iflnnn-  Itnrli.  nr.ir  nnuiillr. 
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La.nu; — Tbe  soil  map  in  tLia  volume 
shows  sixty  per  cent  of  Montgomery's  soil  I 
be  that  which  1b  found  upon  northeast  Mis- 
souri level  prairie.  It  la  mulatto  loam,  one 
10  four  feet  deep.  Blue  grass  is  of  spontane- 
ous growth.  The  soudi  portion  of  Ihe  county 
la  red  limeslone  day,  moderately  fliQty,  In- 
dicating mineral  deposit.  Immediately  art- 
joining  the  Missouri  river  is  a.  narrow 
strip  of  alluvium.  It  is  estimated  thai 
this  portion,  plus  the  bottoms  of  Loutr 
river  and  tributaries,  amounts  to  ten  pe 
cent  of  the  county.  It  sells  at  $60  an  acre 
Ten  per  cent  of  (lie  land  Is  of  white  oak 
growth  and  may  be  had  at  $10  an  acre: 
prairie  land,  amounting  to  sixty  per 
may  be  owned  for  (45  an  acre.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  surface  Is  rolling  upland,  selling 
at  $45.  The  cheaper  land  Is  of  the  Ozark  bor- 
der soil  notably  conducive  to  the  commer' 
clal  orchard's  success.  It  all  grows  blue 
grass. 

Mandfactories: — Flouring  mills  consti- 
tute the  manufactories.  Tbey  are  located  in 
the  principal  towns.  Nearly  every  poalofflce 
point  has  a  feed  mill. 

ScHOOLSi^Montgomery  City,  Wellsville, 
New   Florence,   and   Jonesburg   have   graded 
school  systems.    Montgomery  City  system  Is 
headed  by  a  high  school,  doing  approved  woi 
without  examination  to  the  State  University. 

Health  Resort  :  — MIneola  Springs  is  a  picturesque  point  on  Loutre 
river  three  miles  southwest  of  Danville.  F'or  many  years  it  has  afforded  place 
tor  local  summer  gatherings,  and  within  the  past  few  seasons  its  guests  have 
come  from  out-of-county  points  as  well. 

Towns:  Montgomery  City,  population  2,026.  Is  located  near  the  center 
of  the  county,  upon  the  Wabash  railroad.  Wellsville.  population  I.IGO.  is  upon 
the  railroad  in  tbe  northwest  corner  of  the  county.  New  Florence.  424;  Jones- 
burg, 407;  Middletown.  375.  All  are  supported  wholly  by  farming  and  live 
stock  interests.  Stock  sales  are  held  in  all  towns,  Danville  is  the  county  seat. 
Newspapebs:  Montgomery  City  Standard,  Tribune;  Wellsville  Record, 
Optic-News;  Middletown  Chips;  New  Florence  Leader;  Jonesburg  Journal; 
Rhineland  Sunl^eam;   Bellflower  News. 


A   diploma  therefrom  admits 


COAL  deposit  aeventr-two  feet  Ihlck  Is  the  substantiated  boaat  ot  Mor- 
gan county.  North  of  a  center  line  land  Is  ot  undulating  lay,  of  hlgb 
farming  value.  South  thereof  It  is  rough  and  rock  covered.  Morgan 
is  second  county  south  of  the  Missouri  river  and  the  fourth  east  of 
the  Kansas  line.  Coal  underlies,  east  to  west,  a  large  area  through 
the  center.  Scientific  and  practical  investigations  reveal  pockets  of  bltumlnouB 
coal  twenty-one  to  seventy-two  feet  thick,  the  latter  record  belonging  to  the 
Stover  coal  bank  between  Versailles  and  Bldon.  Drift  Is  entered  with  wagon 
and  team,  mineral  loaded,  outfit  turned  'round  and  driven  out.  The  new  Rock 
Island  railroad,  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  opens  this  heretofore  dormant  district. 
Fire  clay,  kaolin,  and  other  clays  exist  In  large  extent.  Cattle,  horses  and  mules 
demand  chief  attention  of  farming  section.  County  area,  63S  square  mites; 
408,320  acres;  139.649  acres  cultivated.  Number  of  farms,  2,013;  132.9  acres 
average  size;  estimated  actual  aggregate  value  |3,S63,- 
410. 

PopuLATioHi — White,  11,737;  colored,  43S;  Ameri- 
can horn,  11,705;  foreign  born,  470;  total,  12,175.  Farm 
homes  owned,  1,510;  rented,  500;  other  homes  owned, 
245;  rented,  251;  total  families,  2,606.  Foreign  popula- 
tion German,  mainly  In  northwest. 

Finance: — County  tax,  $1,30  on  one  hundred  dol- 
lars valuation;  school  tax,  10  cents  to  fl;  average,  70 
cents;  total  assessed  valuation.  f2,762,S0O;  assessed 
valuation  per  cent  of  actual  valuation,  40;  county  debt, 
1124.500,  railroad  bonds.    No  township  debt. 

Timbeb: — Slity-Hve  per  cent  of  surface,  including 
south  half  ot  county  and  along  streams  of  north  half, 
was  prlmevally  timbered  with  all  varieties  and  sizes  of 
oak,  walnut,  hickory,  sugar  tree,  elm,  sycamore,  in 
quantities  according  to  precedence  In  enumeration. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  original  timber  lands  are  cleared. 
MiNEKALs: — Coal:  heretofore  used  locally  and  for 
blacksmith Ing  purposes;  fleld  now  opened  commer- 
cially; deposits  in  pockets  ten  feet  or  more  below  sur- 
face. Fire  clay  and  kaolin  pits  opened  at  Versailles. 
where  utilizing  plant  has  recently  been  Installed.  Lead 
and  zinc  findings  on  surface;  no  deep  prospecting. 
Iron  ore.  surface  mined,  been  little  exported.  Barlte 
and  onyx  are  available. 

Land: —Following  line  erosalng  county  east  to  wwt 
through  Versailles,  dipping  gradually  to  four  or  live 
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miles'  extent  to  HOUthward  upon  either 
Bide,  is  tbe  watershed  between  Missouri 
and  Oaage  rivers.  North  o(  this  water- 
shed lies  three-fifths  of  Morgan  county, 
undulating  prairie  land  of  fine  tertlllty, 
the  evenness  being  broken  only  by 
friendly  creeks  whicb  Ideally  drain. 
Hare  are  (arms,  uniformly;  good  dwell- 
ings, woven  wire  fences,  windmills, 
well  stocked  with  blooded  cattle,  hogs, 
horses  and  stieep.  Prices  range  from 
120  to  $40,  with  three-Iourtbs  worth 
$25  to  f35  per  acre.  These  farms  are 
from  eighty  to  three  hundred  and  sixty 
acres.  Wltbln  a  mile  of  Versailles, 
chief  town  in  county,  prices  reach  f  65, 
Teh  per  cent  of  prairie  has  small  sur- 
face rock.  Of  the  south  two-Qfths. 
only  fifteen  per  cent  la  Improved.  Land 
Is  mountainous.  Best  farms  are  In 
Osage  and  Gravels  river  bottoms; 
worth  (20  to  $30,  with  a  few  asking 
110  an  acre.  Hill  farms,  usuaHy  con- 
taining some  creek  bottom,  are  worth 
|8  to  (15,  according  to  extent  of  latter 
character  of  land.  Blghty-five  per  cent 
Is  wild,  timbered  land  wltb  mineral  in- 
dication; worth  (6  to  (12.  Stock  range 
Is  free.  Blueatem  grass  and  nut  crop 
support  live  stock  ten  months  a  year. 
Fruit  is  the  ultimate  crop  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Clay  Pbouucts  and  HAnnUis: — Clay  of  widely  diverse  character  underlies 
Morgan  county.  A  deposit  opened  at  Versailles  Is  said  to  possess  fire  resisting 
qualities.  Kaolin  is  included.  Timbered  portions  of  county  supplies  Versailles 
handle  factory. 

Tbanspobtatidn  : — Kock  Island  railroad,  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  26  miles; 
Missouri  Pacific,  main  line,  7.30;  branch,  12.T6.  Wa^on  roads  include  ten  miles 
gravel,  In  several  directions  from  Versailles. 

CuuBcuEs: — Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Christian,  Baptist,  Episcopalian, 
Catholic  and  German  Lutheran  are  represented  at  county  seat. 

MiNEBAL  Wateh;  Caves: — Water  of  iron  property  Is  bottled  at  Versailles. 
Caves  abound  in  south  Morgan  county.  Principal  ones  are  Jacob's.  Spears'  and  _ 
Dry  Branch. 

NEWBPAPEns: — Versailles  Leader,  Statesman,  Democrat. 


Ducks 


NEW  MADRID  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Missouri.  Its  entire  sur- 
face ia  ot  the  lowland  type,  Origiaallj  the  county  was  an  unbroken 
forest,  whieli  flooded  with  the  approach  of  spring.  Along  the  pres- 
ent course  of  St.  Louis,  Memphis  &  Southeastern  railroad  is  a  strip 
of  land  Tour  to  Bve  miles  wide,  averaging  ten  feet  higher  than  the 
l)alance  of  the  county.  Farm  settlements  started  here,  and  the  timber  was  ruth- 
leealy  removed  to  make  room.  Balance  ot  the  county  has  furnished  hardwood 
timber  to  extent  of  making  it  foundational  to' the  leading  industrial  activity. 
Eight  large  hardwood  lumber  mills  and  countless  small  ones  operate  within  the 
county.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  land  has  been  cut  over;  90,635  acres  are  under 
plow.  North  of  New  Madrid  corn  and  wheat  are  leading  agricultural  products; 
South  thereof,  cotton  lands.  Alfalfa  is  to  become  the  leading  crop.  Farming 
acreage  Is  rapidly  Increasing.  Three  drainage  ditches,  one  extending  from 
Morehouse  south  through  Point  Pleasant,  and  two  taking  same  direction  and 
lying  between  Hougb  and  Laforge,  have  been  constructed.  On  the  west  aide 
drainage  districts  have  been  organised  to  build  deep 
ditches  north  and  south,  paralleling  one  mile  apart. 
Cost  is  to  he  f3.50  to  $4  an  acre. 

BERi^Red  gumwood,  cypress,  oak,  ash,  hickory, 
walnut,  elm,  hackherry,  sycamore,  pecan,  Cottonwood. 
Red  gumwood  is  a  close  Imitation  of  mahogany;  is  sns- 
ceptlble  ot  high  finish.  Largely  shipped  to  Europe. 
.  Population  : —White,  9,253;  colored,  2,027;  Amerl- 
n  born,  11,170;  foreign  born,  110;  total,  11,280.  Farm 
homes  owned,  303;  rented,  7ST;  other  homes  owned, 
SI4;  rented,  609;  total  families,  2,213. 

Finance: — County  tax,  60  cents;   school  tax,  five 
9  to  tl.25;  average,  73  cents;  total  assessed  valua- 
tion, (3,064,101;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  of  actual 
valuation,  40;  no  county  nor  township  debt. 

d:— Square    miles,    620;    acreage,    396,800,    of 

which  90,635  acres  are  cultivated;   number  of  farms, 

1.063;  average  size,  114.6;  estimated  actual  valuation, 

$6,869,115.     Underlaid  at  six  to  eight  feet  with  sand, 

serviceable  in  removing  surface  water.  In  manner  sim- 

0  tiling.    A  drain  divide  Is  described  by  course  of 

St.  Louis,  Memphis  &  Southeastern  railroad.    It  touches 

i  of   Slkeston,    I^forge,    Lllbourn,    New    Madrid, 

Marston  and  Portageville.    Soil  Is  sandy  mulatto.  Here 

;  best  farms,  representing  one-fifth  of  the  county  in 

acreage;  worth  f40  to  (50:  In  the  immediate  vicinities 

of  New  Madrid  and  Sliteston,  f60  to  (70     In  the  lower 
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NEW  WADHll)  fOUNTV. 


'.land  BeflUon  easL  oC  UivldP  ai 
a'lew  liiglily  imiiioved  farnii 
but  bulk  of  laud  la  unim- 
proved;    all    overflows. 
Soil  Is  largely  Missis- 
sippi   (leiKi) 
bl 
slitter 


improved  farms  sell  at  {25  to  $35;  bulk  of  laad  unimproved,  {5  to  $11).  West 
lowlands  represent  one-half  of  couuty.  Soil  is  brown  deposit,  ot  overflow  from 
hills.  Drainage  districts  covering  160,000  apres  exist;  proposed  to  vote  (500,000 
bonds,  build  ditches  one  mile  apart.  Money  is  forthcoming  upon  bonds  due  In 
three  years,  first  payment,  twenty-five  cents  i)er  acre.  Increasins  [or  twenly  years. 
Cost  per  acre  estimated  to  average  $3.75.  One-fifteenth  now  drained;  cultivable 
land  selling  at  (25  to  (35. 

TKANsrasTATio-s:— Railroads:  Frisco,  25.46;  Iron  Mountain,  3.67;  Cotton 
lielt,  34.14;  branch  to  New  Madrid.  G.90;  Frisco  (St.  Louis,  Mempbis  &  South- 
eastern), 31  miles  taxed  roadbed.  L<ee  Line  steamers.  St.  Louis  <o  New  Orleans, 
anchor  at  New  Madrid,  which  Is  a  heavy  freight  distributing  point  for  surround- 
ing towns. 

Dklve.v  Wells: — Are  the  chief  mode  for  obtaining  water.  Pipe  point  pene- 
I  rales  sand,  giving  Inexhaustible  supply. 

Fi.sii  AMI  Game: — Lake  Cushion,  near  Point  Pleasant;  Lake  Como.  and  Lake 
lluliliard  are  bountifully  stocked  with  fish;  canals  and  Mississippi  river  like- 
wise. Black  bass,  crapple.  rock  bass,  catfish  and  perch.  Deer,  wild  turkeys, 
ducks,  quail,  rabbits,  squirrels  and  other  game.    Duck  shooting  Is  superb. 

Towns: — New  Madrid,  county  seat,  electric  lights,  two  lumber  mills,  grist 
mill,  stave  ami  heading  factory;  cotton  gin;  two  white  Protestant,  one  Catholic 
and  two  negro  churches.  Morehouse,  hub  and  spoke  factory,  two  hardwood  saw 
mills  employing  300  men;  three  Protestant  churcbes;  Portageville,  two  saw 
mills,  two  cotton  gins,  two  Protestant  churches.  Point  Pleasant,  cotton  gin  and 
saw  mill.    Parma,  two  saw  mills. 

Nkwsimpkhm:— New  Madrid  Weekly  Record,  Southeast  Missoiirlan;  Portage- 
ville Push. 
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NEWTON,  titiiatod  upon  tUe  Kansas  border  and  separated  by  McDonald 
county  from  Arkansas,  is  Known  as  the  great  trlpoli  county  of  Mia- 
souri,  as  location  of  the  government  fish  hatcheries,  and  as  a  lead- 
ing zinc  mining  district.  Its  area  is  64S  square  miles.  Tripoli 
mines  at  Seneca  have  an  annual  output  of  over  six  and  one-half 
million  pounds  of  product.  Zinc,  including  Jacli,  silicates  and  dry-bone,  yields 
twenty  thousand  ions  a  year.  At  Granby  a  mine  has  been  in  continuous  opera- 
tion since  1851.  A  smelter  is  here  located.  Other  prominent  teaturlzlng  Intar- 
eats  are  nurseries,  woolen  mills,  mineral  waters,  gravel  roads,  and  Grand  Falls 
Park  with  summer  theater  and  picnic  grounds.  Horticultural  Interests  are  ax- 
tensive.  Near  Neosho  many  strawberries,  dewberries,  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries are  raised.  Elsewhere  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  and  pears  are  profitably 
grown.  Apple  products  average  approximately  sixteen  thousand  barrels  a  year. 
Strawberries  are  produced  to  the  extent  of  twenty-Bve  thousand  crates  an- 
nually. 0(  the  county's  414,720  acres,  193,660  are  devoted  to  agriculture,  being 
under  plow.    Farms  number  3,043,  of  an  average  size  of  92.1  acres,  estimated  to 
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!,  an  aggregate  of  (8,0; 

Population:— White,  26,280;  colored,  7S1;  Ameri- 
can born,  26,427:  foreign  bom,  G74;  total,  27,001.  Farm 
homes  owned,  1,917;  rented,  1,165;  other  homes  owned, 
1,650:  rented,  827;  total  families,  6,649. 

Finance: — County  tax,  40  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax  from  10  cents  to  $1.60;  average,  63 
cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  16,417,161;  asseBsed  val- 
uation per  cent  of  actual  valuation,  50;  county  debt, 
(30.000;  no  township  debt. 

Timiieb: — Isolated  bodies  preserved  for  firewood 
and  general  farm  purposes.  Black  oak  constitutes 
sixty  per  cent  of  timber.  Walnut  and  hickory  are  found 
in  valleys.  Small  growth  timber  covers  about  half  of 
the  county, 

MtNERALsr— Mineral  signs  obtain  nearly  all  over 
the  county,  but  less  than  one-bait  have  been  earnestly 
prospected.  Minerals  found  are  trlpoli,  zinc,  lead,  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  flre  clay.  Representative  annual  out- 
puts are:  Jack,  12,183  tons;  silicates.  9,251  tons;  dry 
bone,  198  tons;  lead,  3,015  tons,  tripoll,  6.660,000 
pounds. 

Land: — Soil  Is  a  dark,  fertile,  gravelly,  clay  loam, 
underlaid  by  porous  subsoil  of  deep,  red  or  mulatto  col- 
ored clay.  All  farm  crops  thrive.  In  some  of  the 
rougher  districts  soil  Is  sometimes  thin  through  erosion, 
and  stony  bearing.  This  soil  Is  usually  located  by  its 
dense  growth  of  black-jack  and  post  oak.  Best  lands  ar« 
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In  northern  parts,  mucb  of 
this  being  prairie.  Id  the 
north  part  of  county  lands 
are  well  developed.  All 
parts  of  the  county  are  to 
some  degree  developed,  but 
settlement  Is  thinner  In 
the  southwest  corner.  Im- 
proved prairie  lands  sell  at 
(25  to  (40  an  acre;  valleys 
(2B  to  $35;  ridRes  from 
(8  to  (15.  Unimproved 
lands,  (5  to  (10  an  acre. 
All  elevated  lands— higher 
the  better— a:-e  by  nature 
adapted  (or  fruit  growing. 
Upon  either  side  of  shoal 
creek,  and  upon  prairies  in 
the  northeastern,  northern, 
southeast  and  all  over  west 
parts  of  the  county,  fruit 

lands  approach  the  ideal.     Land  In  these  districts  is  rapidly  being  developed 
hartlculturally, 

Makufactobies: — These  consist  of  flouring  mills,  saw  mills,  wagon  factory, 
smelters,  carding  machines,  woolen  milts.  There  might  be  added  trlpoll  works 
and  nurseries. 

Tbanspobtation: — Frisco,  St.  Louis  to  Southwest,  main  line;  Missouri  Pa- 
clflc,  and  Kansas  City  Southern.  Several  miles  of  gravel  wagon  roads  have  been 
built  by  the  county. 

MiNEHAL  Springs: — At  Neosho  are  Iron  and  sulphur  springs 
Station,  on  Shoal  creek.  In  northwest  corner  of  county.  Is  a  pi 
scenery.    At  this  place,  Joplin.  largest  city  of  southwest  Mlssoi 


Grand  Falls 
ce  of  natural 
i,  obtains  Its 
.cross  stream, 
garden 


power  tor  electric  lights  and  waterworks,    A  dam  Is  constructed 
forming  a  large  lake.    Boating  and  fishing  are  thus  afforded. 
and  park  make  It  a  popular  summer  resort. 

Towns: — Neosho,  county  seat,  population  2,725;   has  flouring  milt,  planing 
mills,  plow  and  wagon  factory,  foundry,  woolen  mills,  tlsh  hatchery.     Public 
school  system  approved  by  University  of  Missouri.     Granby,  population  2,315, 
mining  town,  center  of     _ 
mining    district;    has 
smelter,  flouring  mlli. 
Seneca,  population  1,- 
043,  tripoti  mining. 
Newtonla,    population 
355,  metropolis  of  Oli- 
ver's  prairie,   a    lead- 
ing   farming   district 
Wentworth,  238;  Sagi- 
naw.   Spurgeon,     and 
Diamond   are    mining 

Newsi'apehs  :  — Neo- 
sho Times,  Miner  and 
Mechanic.  Free  Press, 
Dally   Tutor,   Herald; 


Dlspatc 


NODAWAY  is  the  IlrBt  cattle  county  In  Missouri.  The  value  of  this 
Olio  live  stock  item  amoiinta  to  appioximatcly  three  million  dollars. 
DcKldes  this  large  value  of  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  hogs  aggre- 
gate three  and  one  half  millions,  and  corn  products  add  more  than 
three  additional  millions.  Other  important  products  of  the  farm 
in  this  county  are  blue  grass,  timothy,  ami  clover  hay.  poultry  and  eggs. 
butter,  and  oals.  County  borders  Iowa  on  ttie  north  and  is  tbe  second  east  of 
the  Missouri  river,  separating  Missouri  from  Nehraska;  located  within  the  belt 
of  country  which  makes  It  purely  agricultuial. 

Population:— White,  32,809;  colored,  129;  American  horn,  31.680;  foreign 
bom,  1,258;  total,  32.938.  Farm  homes  owned.  3.002;  rented,  1.437;  other  homes 
owned.  1,707;  rented.  994;   total  families,  7.130. 

Land;   its  Toi'ocbal'iiy  ami  Prick: — Nodaway  is  a  high  rolling  prairie,  with 
some   timbered,   rough    land   along   the   Nodaway,   One   Hundred   and   Two   and 
Platle,  llie  three  rivers  of  the  counly.     There  are  S4S  square  miles  of  land,  542,- 
720  acres,  of  which  4S6,462  acres  are  Improved.   Parma 
number  4,490,  averaging  123.9  acres  each,  of  an  actual 
value  of  (18,740, ISO.     Originally  stream-bordering,  tim- 
hered  land  amounted  to  one-tenth;  two  thirds  of  thla 
has  been  removed.    Soil  Is  an  even  black  prairie  loam, 
ranging  generally  from  two  and  one-half  to  four  feet 
deep,    especially    adapted    to   cereal    production.    The 
One    Hundred    and    Two,    flowing  southwardly 
across  the  entire  ooun(y,  divides  It  Into  two  almost 
equal  parts.    East  of  this  small  stream,  the  farms  aver- 
age in  price  f55  an  acre;  the  cheapest  ten  per  cent  are 
}40  and  a  like  percentage  f  85,  elegantly  Improved.      Soil 
western  half  ia  similar  texture  to  that  Of  th'e 
]  portion,  hut  of  slightly  deeper  general  average. 
Improvements  are  also  of  more  pretension.     Improved 
farms  average  (75  an  acre.    The  cheapest  are  (50;  ten 
it  of  the  land  brings  (GO;  bulk  ranges  from  (70 
to  (85.    Adjacent  Maryville  one  lOO-acre  farm  recently 
brought  (160,  and  around  other  Nodaway  towns  land 
has  sold  at  (100.    Farm  improvements  are  equal  to  the 
beat  in  Missouri    or    Iowa.      Average    farm    re  ildence 
s  (1,000.     One  near  BurllnBton  Junction  cost  $25,- 
000,  and  another  (12,000.     Five  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lar  residences  are  common.     Harns  are  large  for  live 
stock  feeding  au<i  shelter. 

Factouv  Pkooucts;  -Consist  of  Iron  caatinga  for 
stoves  anil  sash  weights,  flour,  wagons  and  carriages, 
brick,  lile,  cigars,  and  butter.    Maryville  wagon  factory 

1  hradtne:    (fcm*    on   Farm  of  R    T.   Lamar,  Elmo;  limn   of  C.   D.   Itrlloict, 
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builds  76  lobB  annually; 
tour  cigar  tactorles  employ 
forty  men;  gaa  lights  are 
built.  Creameries  are  lo- 
cated at  Ravenwood  and 
Hopkins,  and  canning  fac- 
tory at  Parnell. 

Tbanspoktatios  :  —  Di- 
rect lines  to  St.  Joseph 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Omaha  and  Lincoln.  Miles 
of  taxable  roadbed :  Wa- 
bash, 45.38;  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy:  Brown- 
vllle  &  Nodaway  Valley, 
9.76;  Kansas  City,  St.  Jo- 
seph &  Council  Biutfa, 
12.87;  Same,  Hopkins 
branch,  33,69 ;  Chicago. 
Great  Western,  23.75. 

Schools  :  Cosception 
CuLLEOii:: — One  hundred 
and  eighty  -  six  country 
school  buildings.  Mary- 
ville  has  system  of  three 
ward  schools,  and  central 
high  school  approved  by 
University  o  f  Missouri. 
Maryvllle  Seminary,  co-educational,  founded  1S88,  preparatory  college  under 
Methodist  church,  North.  Academic,  business  aud  normal  courses;  attendance, 
15&,  In  1873  Rev.  Frowln  Conrad,  Benedictine,  from  Bngleberg.  Switzerland, 
founded  a  monastery  at  Conception.  In  1881  Pope  Leo  XIII  erected  it  Into  an 
abbey,  with  Father  Conrad  abbot.  In  1884  Conception  College  was  established  by 
Benedictine  Sisters,  from  Switzerland  who.  In  1875,  had  founded  a  convent,  later 
an  academy  for  young  women,  and  In  1890  an  orphanage  Cor  girls.  Monastery 
numbers  35  priests,  ten  clerics  and  23  lay-brothers.  Priests  leach  in  Conception 
College,  which  boards  65  pupils  and  is  in  charge  of  24  parishes  and  missions  in 
Missouri  and  among  North  Dakota  Indians.  Clerics  are  preparing  tor  priest- 
hood; lay-brothers  work  College  farm.  Seventy-three  sisters  teach  forty  orphans 
and   young  women  in  academy,  and   make  vestments  for  the   Catholic  church. 

Mineral  Si"rinos:> — At  BurllTigion  Junction  is  a  water  of  mineral  properties. 
A  hotel  accommodates  visitors. 

Towns: — Maryvllle,  county  seat,  has  waterworks,  electric  lights,  sewerage, 
four  miles  of  vitrified  brick  street  paving.  Has  fourteen  church  edifices;  in  poli- 
tics about  equally  divided;  two  railroads,  a  Catholic  hospital.  Skidmore,  Hop- 
kins, Burlington  Junction,  Barnard,  are  thriving  farming  towns. 

Fi.sance;— County  tax,  65  cents;  average  school  tax,  47  cents;  total  assessed 
valuation.  (10,823,245;  one-third  actual  value;  no  debts. 

Newspapebs:— Maryvllle  Tribune,  Republican,  Forum,  Democrat;  Hopkins 
Journal ,  Pickering 
News.  Parnell  Sentinel. 
Kavenwood  Gazette, 
New  Conception  Her- 
ald, Clyde  Times,  Bar- 
nard Bulletin,  Burling- 
ton Junction  Post,  Gra- 
ham Post,  Quitman  Rec- 
ord, Elmo  Register. 
Clearmont  News;  Skid- 
more  Standard. 


LARGEST  peseta  orcbard  In  Missouri  Is  Id  Oregon  county.  It  numbers 
102,400  trees.  Horticulture  Is  the  chief  pursuit.  Peaches,  grapes  and 
strawberries  are  leading  exports  and  acreages  are  increasing.  Agri- 
culture Is  second.  There  are  1,SS0  farms  averaging  119.6  acres  each, 
including  an  average  of  48  acres  Improved.  Farm  lands  ostimated  at 
aggregate  worth  of  12,508,730.  Cattle,  hogs,  horsea,  and  Ebeep  are  pastured  on 
free  range.  Both  pine  and  hardwood  trees  are  indigenous.  Mineral  exists.  Ore- 
gon has  the  only  active  gold  mine  in  the  Stale.  The  county  is  situated  upon  the 
Arkansas  border,  ninety  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  Is  mounlalaouB, 
ttaree-fourths  originally  timbered;  one-fourth  barren  land. 

PopiJLATioNr — White,  13,899;  colored,  7;  American  bom,  13,661;  foreign 
born,  24S;  total,  13,906.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,381;  rented,  521;  other  homes 
owned,  301;  rented,  520;  total  families,  2,723. 

Fisance:— County  tax,  50  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars;  school  tax,  average, 
65  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  (2,141,046;  two  thirds  of  actual  valuation; 
no  county  debt;  no  township  debt. 

Timbeb:— North  of  Eleven  Points  river,  one-half 
was  pine;  remainder  was  white  oak,  black  oak,  post 
oak,  liickory  and  aycamore.  South  of  river  hardwood? 
grew.  Pine  will  he  exhausted  in  six  years.  One-fifth 
hardwood  timber  clean  cut  or  culled.  Ten  saw  mills  In 
county;  largest  capacity,  25,000  feet  daily,  located  In 
pine  district. 

eralb: — Iron,  carbonate  of  zinc,  sandstone,  blue 
limestone,  and  gold.  Carbonate  ol  zinc  mines  at  Alton 
and  Thayer.  Stone  la  not  shipped  out  of  county,  but 
several  stone  business  blocks  attest  its  worth.  Alpha 
gold  mine,  twelve  miles  east  of  Alton  on  Eleven  Points 
produced  one  mill  teat  assaying  flOO.  Small 
pieces  have  assayed  1250  a  ton. 

Land: — One-fourth  "barrens;"  bore  no  timber  and 
surface  is  high  and  rolling.  Large  bulk  embraces  a 
strip  five  miles  wide,  extending  two-thirds  across  the 
county,  just  north  of  Alton.  Here  and  In  yalteys  are 
grain  farms.  Fruit  farm  district  borders  Frisco  rail- 
road in  southwest  part  of  county.  Grain  farms,  Im- 
proved, are  worth  (12  to  (15  an  acre.  Surrounding 
Thomasville  is  a  section  of  valley  (arms  selling  at  (60  an 
acre.  Fruit  lands  with  bearing  trees  are  unpriced, 
since  in  good  fruit  years  these  lands  net  from  (100  to 
(300  an  acre.    Rough,  rock  hearing  fruit  lands,  unim- 
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proved  within  six  ml  lee 
of  railroad  average  (10 
an  acre.  Farther  away 
sell  at  $3  to  (5  an  acre. 
Upland  so!)  is  dark  red 
clay  mixed  with  sand, 
with  bright  clay  aubaoil. 
Bottom  land  soil  Is  brown, 
practically  the  same,    but 

MAWufACTOBiEs:  — Flour 
Ing  millB,  lumber  mills 
and  cotton  gins.  Flour 
mills  located  at  Thayer, 
Myrtle,  Boze.  Blllmore. 
Surprise,  Greer  Spring, 
KoBhkonong  and  Alton. 
Koshkonong  mill  has  ca,- 
pacity  of  100  barrels  daily; 
others  are  50  barrels  ex- 
cepting Bill  mo  re's,  which 
Is  25  barrels.  Thayer  and 
Ttaomasville  have  lumber 
mills,  former  alao  being 
location  of  planing  mill  making  sash,  door,  bllnda,  and  pickets.  Cotton  gins  at 
Couch,  Myrtle  and  Alton,    Woolen  mill  at  Alton.    Canning  factory  at  Thayer. 

Trarbpobtation  : — Frisco,  Springfield  to  Memphis,  has  13  miles  roadbed 
crossing  southwest  corner  of  county.  Dirt  roads  profit  from  natural  gravel  upon 
surface. 

Chubches:— Thayer  has  six,  Including  Protestant  and  Catholic;  Alton  has 
Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist;   Koshkonong  two;   Thomasvllle  two. 

Schools: — Sixty-three  districts,  seven  months'  average  term.  Thayer  has 
well  equipped  ten  room  preparatory  and  high  school,  laboratory  and  library; 
nine  months  annual  term;  Alton  school  has  six  rooms,  eight  months'  sessions; 
Thomasvllle  baa  eight  months. 

Spbinob: — County  Is  famous  therefor.  Grand  Quit,  a  basin  150  feet  deep  Is 
filled  with  clear  spring  water;  natural  bridge  stands  In  foreground.  Spring  has 
connection  with  Mammoth  Springs  In  Arkansas.  Greer  Springs  and  El  Dorado 
Springs  are  picturesque  places  where  water  wells  from  the  earth. 

Fisii  AND  Game: — Pike,  buffalo,  perch,  sucker,  bass  and  goggle  eye  furnish 
sport.  Gigging  Is  popular  mode  of  fishing  In  clear  water  of  Eleven  Points  river. 
Deer,  wild  turkeys,  ducks  in  season  and  other  small  game. 

Towns: — Thayer,  railroad  division,  <00  railroad  men  live  here;  electric 
lights,  telephone, 
city  hall,  opera 
house;  fruit  shipping 
point.  Alton,  county 
seat,  farming  town; 
Koshkonong,  mill 
and  fruit  shipping 
point;  Thomasvllle, 
farming  district. 

Newspapers:  — 
Alton  South  Missou- 
ri an,  Oregon  County 
Democrat;  Thayer: 
Oregon  County  Trib- 
une, Thayer  Repub- 
lican;     Koshkonong 
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OSAGE  COUNTVS  ItMi  CROP 


OSAGE  U  sltuate<l  upon  the  aoutb  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  ninety 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  St.  I»uls.  Its  surface  la  uniformly  hilly  and 
but  thirty-flve  per  cent  la  cleared  of  timber.  It  Includes  586  square 
miles  of  land  area.  375.040  acres,  of  which  137,186  are  In  cultivable 
condition.  Farms  number  2,022,  embracing  of  land  tillable,  timbered 
and  for  pasture  an  average  of  168.7  acres  each,  worth  In  aggregate,  (4,319,078. 
Chief  surplus  products  are  cattle,  wheat,  corn,  horses,  and  mules,  hogs  and  hay. 
People  are  largely  native  born  of  foreign  parentage.  Many  farmers  have  vine- 
yards, from  which  wine  Is  made  tor  home  use  and  many  farm  homes  are  stone  or 
brick,  of  German  architecture. 

Popvlation:— White,  13,822;  colored,  274;  American  born.  12,770;  foreign 
born,  1,326;  total,  14.096.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,638; 
rented.  405;  other  homes  owned,  356;  rented,  271;  total 
families.  2.670, 

Finance: — County  tax,  51  centa;  Bchool  Ua,  aver- 
age. 34  cents;  aaseased  valuation,  60  per  cent  of  real 
valuation.     No  county  debt;   no  township  debt. 

Timbkr: — Entire  acreage  was  originally  timbered. 
White  oak,  black  oak.  scrub  oak,  black-jack  and  hickory 
predominated.  Along  the  streams  Individual  growth  of 
trees  was  larger,  walnut,  sugar  tree,  ash,  elm,  sycamore 
and  Cottonwood.  White  oak  railroad  ties  and  hickory 
hoops  and  implement  bandies  are  made  In  small  way. 
Saw  mills  are  portable.  In  size  commensurate  with  local 
demands  for  rough  hoard,  hardwood  lumber. 

Iron  and  KAOLi.N-^Surface  Iron  ore  exists.  Car 
load  Is  occasionally  shipped  to  smelter,  but  not  regu- 
larly. Kaolin  deposits  are  found  in  untouched  vastness. 
Land: — Surrounded  practically  upon  three  sides  by 
the  Missouri  river  and  its  chief  Mlsaourl  tributaries,  the 
Osage  and  the  Gasconade  rivers,  the  county  U  notably 
hilly,  deep  cut  by  the  numerous  streams  emptying  into 
the  rivers.  Bordering  (lie  Missouri  river,  the  hills  at- 
tain an  extreme  height  of  five  hundred  feet  above  ad- 
jacent valleys.  Steep  bluffs  along  Osage  and  Gasconade 
rlvera  reach  four  hundred  feet.  These  heights  diminish 
toward  the  center  of  the  county.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  land  Is  unimproved  and  brings  |2  to  flO  an  acre. 
Tracts  are  each  leas  than  a  thousand  acres.    Along  tho 
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MiBBOuri  river  is  a  narrow  atrip  of  bottom  land  embracing  Ave 
thousand  acres,  worth  (75  to  190  an  acre.    This  overflows  o 
average  of  once  In  five  yeara.     Osage  and  Gasconade  river 
bottom  lands  average  in  price  $35  to  (45.    Extreme  flnd- 
Ings  are  at   (2a  and  (75,  owing  to  improvement  a  and 
quality  of  soil.    Many  fine  stone  farm  residences  a 
located    In   the  county.    Creek  bottoms,  narrow, 
are  worth  (20  to  (30  an  acre.    Where  bottoms 
are  combined,  as  In  mc 
hill  land  adjoining,  prices  for  farms  tone 
down  to  (10.    Improved  hill  land  a 
age.  (15  to  (20  for  the  best  f 
Hill  land  with  commercial  I 
ber  removed  is  available  at  (5 
Soil   In   hills  is   light  clay, 
usually  rock  bearing.  The 
earth  texture  is  favorable 
to  fruit   tree   growth   and 
wheat.    Blue  grass   grows 
wild  upon  pastures.    Chief 
agricultural  product  of  bot- 
toms  is  corn.    Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  county  owned 
by  local  people.     Five  per 
cent  Is    held    by  mineral 
prospectorB.      Titles    are 
perfect. 

Flour,  brick  and  wine  are  manufactured.  Flouring  mills  are  custom  ca- 
pacity, except  at  Bonnots  Mill,  which  exports  flour.  Brick  and  wine  are  made 
uiion  the  ground  where  used. 

Railboads:— Two  main  lines,  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City.  Missouri  Pacific, 
23.83;  Rock  Island,  26.92  miles  of  taxable  roadbed.  A  notable  feature  of  county 
roads  Is  that  they  represent  many  miles  of  gravel,  and  small  streams  are  crossed 
on  atone  culverts,  built  at  county  expense.  Linn,  Bonnots  Mill,  Loosecreek,  Cha- 
mois. Westphalia  are  credited  with  material  aid  In  road  building  In  their  re- 
spective localities.  Small  barges  and  steamboats  Irafflc  upon  the  Osage,  Gascon- 
ade, and  upon  the  Missouri  river  from  Rocheport  to  St,  Louis.  Heavy  freight 
hauling  and  moonlight  excursions  make  profitable  business  during  the  summers. 
PiaiiiNG  AND  HuNTiNu:— Many  hunting  and  flshlng  parties  resort  along  the 
rivers  in  season.  Catfish, 
carp,  and  some  game  flab  are 
caught:  wild  turkeys,  deer 
and  smaller  game  are  plenti- 
ful. 

Towns: — Chamois  Is  the 
largest;  located  upon  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  railroad.  Linn, 
county  seat,  inland  town.  Bon- 
nots Mill,  a  French  settle- 
ment, founded  upon  the  larg' 
est  fiourlng  mill  of  the  county. 
Newspapebs:  — -Linn  Un- 
terrified  Democrat,  Osage 
County  Republican;  Chamois; 
Osage  County  Enterprise ; 
Meta  Herald ;  Belle  Star- 
Times;  Westphalia  Volksblatt. 


OZARK 


OZARK  Is  on  the  Arkansas  border;  the  flfth  county  east  of  Missouri's 
west  jine.    The  surface  Is  mountainous,  embracing  7S0  square  miles. 
or  499.200  acres.    OC  this  79,085  acres,  chiefly  in  valleys,  are  improved 
Farm  lands.    Farms  number  2,029,  thus  averaging  in  size  135,7  acres, 
of  an  actual  value  estimated  at  S1,2S1,0TS. 
Population:— White.   12,119;    colored,    26;    American   horn,   12,098;    foreisn 
iwrn,  47;    total,   12,145.     Farm  homes  owned,   1,570;    rented,   <50;    other  homes 
owned,  111;  rented.  136;  total  families,  2,266. 

Timder;^ — Originally  the  entire  surface  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
white  oak.  black  oak,  post  oak,  hickory,  black-jack,  walnut  and  pine.  Yellow 
pine  was  conllned  to  the  northeastern  one-twentieth  portion,  where  to-day  are 
saw  mills  at  Rockbridge  aad  Trail.  Portable  mills  are  also  engaged  In  the  pine 
district,  which  Is  as  yet  little  drawn  upon.  Walnut,  which  grew  upon  the  val- 
leys, has  been  largely  removed  in  the  land  clearing. 
Other  timbers  are  used  only  locally.  Cordwood  is  had 
for  the  chopping;  rough  board  lumber  at  75  cents  to  |1 
a  hundred  feet. 

Zinc  aso  Ibon:— Zinc  Is  mined  at  Wetherill.  loca- 
tion of  the  Alice  Mine,  yield  of  which  is  hauled  by 
wagon  to  West  Plains.  Zinc  indications  are  found  at 
all  points.  Mineral  prospecting  is  carried  on  by  fann- 
ers, whose  limited  capital  forbids  extensive  or  deep 
search.  Iron  ore  is  found  upon  the  surface.  Inaccessi- 
bility of  railroad  and  cheapness  of  ore  prevents  its  util- 
ization. Fire  clay,  lead  and  sand  are  other  minerals 
Known  to  exist  undeveloped. 

Land;  its  Character  and  Pbice:— The  Osark 
mountains  attain  greatest  heights  and  most  picturesque 
ruggedness  In  this  section  of  Missouri,  The  valleys  are 
of  the  highest  agricultural  value.  The  abundance  of 
blue  stem  wild  grass  makes  all  useful  lor  stock  graz- 
ing. Ninety  per  cent  can  be  bought  for  tl.25  to  $2.60 
per  acre.  Farms  range  from  (7,50  to  (10  for  the 
cleared  land,  averaging  (6  per  acre.  These  are  chieQy 
located  adjacent  to  Lick  creek.  Big  North  Fork  of 
White  river.  Little  North  Fork  of  While  river,  and  their 
Iribuiarles,  Everywhere  the  soil  Is  a  dark  clay.  Inter- 
mixed with  gravel  and  sand.  The  land  has  three  alti- 
tudes; first  the  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  darkest  and 
of  alluvial  character;  secondly,  the  hillsides  leading  up 
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to  table  lands,  heavily  burdened  with  stoae  of  all  sines  and  character;  thirdly, 
tbe  table  lands,  porous  aad  almost  tree  from  small  rocks;  and  tbe  rugged  moun- 
tain  tops,  stone-bearing  and  usually  heavily  timbered.  Five  hundred  thousand 
acres  untenced  range  supports  live  stock  nine  months  a  year,  la  product  total 
cattle,  com,  horses  and  hoge  lead;  cotton  Is  a  leading  crop. 

Ckitbcites:— There  are  flttecn  church  buildings:  Methodist  and  Christian  at 
Gainesville;  Union  churches  at  Bakersfleld,  Thornfleld  and  Romance.  The  other 
edifices  are  located  at  various  crossroads.  Nearly  every  school  house  In  the 
county  Is  used  tor  religious  service. 

TsAKsroBTATioN ; — The  Frisco  railroad  touches  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
northeast  corner  and  the  White  River  Route  Missouri  Pacific  within  eight  miles 
of  the  southwest  comer.  Dally  mall  back  piles  between  West  Plains,  on  the 
Frisco  railroad,  and  Oalnesville,  47  miles  distant. 

SituN08:--Hodson  Mill  Spring;  Double  Spring  at  Lonsdale;  Bratton  Spring, 
near  Isabella,  and  Rock  Bridge  Spring,  are  among  tbe  largest.  Creeks  are  largely 
supplied  by  springs  of  countless  numbers, 

Ma-n u FACTORIES : — Grain  mills,  cotton  gins  and  saw  mills.  Flour  is  made  at 
Oalnesville,  Lutie,  Theodosia,  Thornfleld,  Rockbridge,  Dora.  Sycamore,  and 
Bakersfield.  Cotton  gins  are  at  GainesvlUe.  Theodosia,  Sycamore;  two  at  Bakers- 
field  and  at  crossroad  postofflces. 

Fisii  AMI  Game:— Bryant's  creek  and  North  Fork  of  White  river  afford  abun- 
dance of  Jacksalmon,  suckers,  buIFalo,  drum,  catfish.    Wild  turkeys,  deer,  quail, 
rabbits,  squirrels    are  plentiful, 
and  duck  shooting,  in  season.  Is 
unsurpassed. 

Towns: — Gainesville,  county 
seat;  Bakersfield,  Theodosia.  are 
all  Inland  towns,  supported  by 
farming, 

Fisance:  — County  tax,  60 
cents;  school  tax,  from  25  cents 
to  50  cents;  average,  40  cents; 
total  assessed  valuation,  fl,344,- 
273;  assessed  valuation  per  cent 
of  real  value,  50;  county  debt, 
$500;  no  township  debt. 

Newspapehs:  —Gainesville; 
Ozark  County  Times;  Ozark 
County  News;  Bakersfield  Boom- 
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PBMISCOT 


MOST  Houtheaatem  of  Missouri's  counties  Is  Pemiscot.  It  la  entirely 
lowl&nd  in  character,  flve-aixths  timbered,  striding  (or  agrlcultur&l 
posltinn.  Soil  is  alluvial,  deposits  o(  the  Miaalaalppl  river.  Indi- 
vidual timber  growth  is  large  and  forest  dense.  Cypress  trees 
attain  twelve  feet  In  diameter,  and  cottonwood  ten  to  twelve  feet.  Lakes 
existed;  within  two  years  the  largest  of  these  has  been  drained  and  has  yielded 
Blxty-Dve  to  one  hundred  buabels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Alfalfa  crop  records  are 
more  striking.  Four  to  alx  tons  of  hay  are  harvested  annually  after  tbe  Brst 
year.  Cotton  product  aggregates  a  quarter  of  million  dollars  annually.  Gins, 
cotton  seed  oil  mills,  and  timber  product  plants  are  of  largest  proportion. 
Caruthersville  High  School  Is  among  the  best  in  Missouri,  It  Is  approved  by 
the  University  of  Missouri,  County  contains  4S0  square  miles  of  surface, 
307,200  acres,  of  which  47,361  are  In  cultivation.  Farms 
number  1,201,  average  size  71,5  acres,  estimated  actual 
value,  (3,058,897, 

Popl-lation:— White.  11,253;  colored,  862;  Amerl- 
1  born,  12,048;  foreign  born.  67;  total  12,115.    Farm 
homes  owned,  4G2;   rented,  729;  other  bomes  owned, 
577;  rented,  6S2;  total  families,  2,420. 

ance: — County  tax,  50  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax  from  10  cents  to  (1.30;  average,  66 
2-3  cents:  total  assessed  valuation,  (3,344,288;  65  per 
cent  of  actual  valuation;  county  debt,  (8,000;  no  town- 
ship debt. 

Tiubeb: — Sycamore,  cottonwood,  red  gumwood,  wal- 
!it,  ash,  red  oak,  overcup  oak,  cypress,  Four-Dftbe  of 
acreage  haa  been  log  cut;  twenty  thouaand  acres  have 
been  deadened.  Estimated  that  mills  are  making  260,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  weekly  from  Pemiscot  land.  In 
anuth  of  county,  east  of  bayou,  where  forest  was 
densest,  land  averaged  8,000  feet  cottonwood  acre  yield. 
In  addition  to  other  timbers.  Local  mllla  have  capaci- 
ties of  25,000  to  40,000  feet  of  soft  wood  dally. 

:a: — Level,  protected  from  river  by  levee  ex- 
tending along  entire  river  front.  To  carry  away  water 
from  bills  inland  ditches  have  been  constructed  west 
and  southwest  from  a  point  between  Mayward  and 
Stewarts  to  Elk  Chute,  thence  southwesterly  Into  Lit- 
tle   river   which    flows    Into    St.    Francis    river.      No 

il/ol/o-  Second  Crop,  Third   Year,  Oarulhrrartlle :  One  llnndrrd 
kriIkt  on  One  Raft. 
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ditches  In  extreme  west  and  nortbweBt, 
where  water  stands  generally  during  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March.  Three  drain- 
age districts  have  organized  to  dilch 
through  central  part  of  county,  which  will 
drain  practically  all  now  undraini 
ceptlng  the  extreme  northwest.  Cost  de- 
frayed through  taxation  Byatera 
twenty  years.  Settlements  are  principally 
surrounding  Caruthersville  and  Hayti  and 
upon  waterways.  Estimated  that  less  than 
Ave  per  cent  of  county  Is  waste  land.  Tim- 
i)er  land,  representing  tour-fltths  o(  area, 
is  selling  at  |10  to  (20  an  acre.  One-fltth 
in  cultivation  sells  at  (30  to  $40.  Small 
acreage  of  it  away  from  market  may  be 
had  at  f 25 ;  some  Immediately  touching 
CarutherBville  will  reach  $100;  at  Haytl, 
(90.  Soil  Is  rich,  alluvial,  seldom  contain- 
ing too  much  sand.  A  good  farm  house 
costs  $250,  made  of  native  lumher.  Per- 
haps 60,000  acres  of  land  are  owned  by  for- 
eign corporations  and  co-partnerahlps, 
holding  for  sure  advance  in  prices. 

Manufactures:  Timber  and  cotton 
are  the  basis  of  manufactures.  Timber 
lor  hoops,  staves,  barrel  heads  and  olber  such  Interests  will  tie  plentiful  for 
twenty  years.  Much  timber  is  being  destroyed  In  order  to  make  land  agricul- 
turally available.  At  Caruthersville  a  mill  gins  cotton  and  utilizes  seeds  In 
oil  mahlng. 

Transpobtation : — Railroads:  Frisco  control:     St.  Louis,  Memphis  &  South- 
western, 41. S9;  St.  Louis  &  Gulf,  25.7S  miles.    Lee  Line  Steamers. 

Towns: — Caruthersville,  county  seat;  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Holiness  and  Catholic  churches;  iwo  stave  factories;  heading  plant:  planing 
mill;  cotton  seed  oil  mill;  money  center  for  saw  mills,  paying  $100,000  a  month; 
electric  lights;  ice  plant,  cold  storage,  waterworks,  wholesale  hardware  and 
saddle  house;  whole- 
sale grocery:  annual 
livestock  and  agri- 
cultural fair.  Haytl, 
railroad  junction  and 
division  end;  mill 
town,  stave  factory. 
Pascola,  Holland  and 
Steele  are  mill  towns. 
Wateb  ;— Wells 
are  driven  gaspipe 
with  pump  attached. 
Water  Is  Iron  flavor. 
One  lake  remains. 
Big  Lake  at  Gayoso, 
1,400  acres.  Caruth- 
ersville Hunting  and 
Fishing  Club  of  20 
years  have  Big  Lake 
under  lease,  build- 
ing club  house. 

NEWBPAPEB8 :  — Ca- 
rutheravllle  Press, 
Democrat;  Haytl  Ar- 
gus. 
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PBRRY 


PERRY  borders  upon  Ihe  Mississippi  river,  sixty  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis.  Originally  Its  436  square  miles  of  land  surface  were 
one  vast  forest  of  oaks  and  walnut  and  willow  and  gum.  with  an 
occasional  cottonwood  tree  and  eight  hundred  acres  in  the  south- 
west largely  bearing  yellow  pine.  At  the  present  time  139,945  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  Agriculture,  timber  and  minerals  are  bases  for  county 
commerce  and  Industrial  pursuit  Popcorn  growing  la  an  agricultural  feature. 
Com,  wheat,  hay,  oats  and  potatoes  are  leading  crops  of  farms  which  number 
1,936,  and  are  of  an  average  size  of  133.9  acres.  Estimated  actual  valuation  of 
farms  (3,629,938.  Lilhographic  stone  is  a  valuable  mineral  depOBlt,  found  In 
thicknesses  varying  from  two  inches  to  a  foot.  E!astem  edge  of  Perry  county  U 
generally  Mississippi  river  bottom  bounded  by  biutTs.  The  central  portion  la 
rolling  and  the  west  and  southeast  localities  are  rough. 
Silver  Lake,  situated  In  the  west  Bide  of  the  county. 
Lithium  Spring,  In  the  north  and  Schenmer  mineral 
springs.  In  the  south,  are  points  frequented  by  pleas- 
seekers. 

Population:— White,  14,694;   colored,  440;  Amerl- 
born,  I4,2T9;  foreign  born,  8B5;  total,  15,134.  Farm 
homes  owned,  1,496;  rented,  429;  other  homes  owned, 
E90;    rented,  389;   total  families,  2,904. 

Finance :^<;ounty  tax  37'^  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax  average  40  cents;  total  assessed 
valuation,  13,308,770;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  of 
actual  valuation,  40  cents:  no  county  nor  township 
debt. 

Tiubeb: — Black  oak,  white  oak,  gumwood,  wal- 
nut, post  oak,  hickory,  pecan,  willow  and  pine  are  the 
timbers  Indigenous.  Present  acreage  139,095.  Black 
oak  occurs  to  extent  of  forty  per  cent;  white  oak, 
twenty  per  cent;  black  gum,  three  per  cent;  500  to 
1,000  acres  of  pine. 

Mi N BBALS : —Lithographing  stone,  silica,  Iron,  lead, 
copper,  building  atone  are  deposited.  Lead  mines  are 
found  In  center  of  county,  near  Perryville.  Lead  in- 
dications in  eastern  and  extreme  western  portions  are 
very  promising.  County  borders  on  the  west  the  fa- 
mous southeast  Missouri  lead  mining  district.    Bnild- 

Pholo  tn  htadlno:   Ptrry  Count)/  Bctaet, 
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ing  atone   is  abundant    in    central 
Iron  was  once  mined,  but  operatioi 
discontinued  owing  to  low  price  o 
duct.    Ten  miles  west  of  PerryvlUi 
a  fine  ledge  ot  lithographic  stone  1 
ing  Id  stratified  beds.     ZId 
lions  are  near  Silver  Lake. 
La.sqs— There  ia  mlich 
first  class  farming  land  in] 

cultivated  acreage.  Botion 
are  ot  the  traditional  Mis 
siBslppl  valley  rertllliy 
and  the  uplands  extend 
Ing  back  from  the  river 
biuffs  are  likewise  . 
productive.  County  I 
in  western  and  south- 
eastern parts  is 
rugged ;  the  central 
is  rolling.  Best  Im- 
proved lands  are  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi.  Best  uplands  are  In  the  central 
part  in  a  belt  extending  north  to  south.  Farms  are  here  well  Improved.  Beet 
improved  lands  sell  at  (75  to  |100  an  acre;  Interior  bottom  land  at  (40  to  KO; 
beat  Improved  uplands  In  central  part  also  f40  to  {50;  few  central  section  [arms 
may  be  found  at  (25  to  (30,  In  the  southern  part  Improved  and  unimproved 
wilt  range  from  fS  to  (12;  and  in  the  west  end  and  southeast  corner  from  tl.2& 
to  (5  an  acre.    Government  land,  461  acres. 

FauiT  Land:— Adaptability  of  land  to  fruit  growing  deserves  attention. 
Practically  the  entire  county  may  be  thus  described.  Apples,  peaches,  straw- 
berries, grapes,  pears  and  all  small  fruits;  line  soil;  climate  and  transportation 
favorable. 

MANUFACToaiEs:— Saw  mill,  flouring  mills,  distilleries,  carding  machines, 
creameries,  brickyards,  soda  water  factory,  broom  factory,  wine  press  and  Ice 
plant. 


36,  St,  I«u[s  to  Memphis;  Chester,  Perry- 
to  West  Chester.  Mississippi  river  traffic 
1  of  transportation.    There  are  one  hun- 


Transfobtation  : — Frisco  main 
vllle  &  Ste.  Genevieve,  from  PerryvlUe 
in  heavy  freight  Is  an  Important  Ite: 
dred  miles  ot  gravel  roads  for  wagon. 

Towns:— Perryville,  county  seat,  population  1,275;  has  (louring  mill,  plan- 
ing mill,  brick  and  wagon  factories  and  soda  water  plant;  leading  interests  are 
agricultural  and  mining.  Altenburg,  population  222,  has  creamery;  Claryvllle, 
Mississippi  boat  shipping  point;  Wlttenburg,  river  shipping  point;  Longtown, 
farming;  Berryvllle,  farming;  Lithium,  seat  of  lithium  water  well,  pleasure  re- 
sort and  agriculture;  Silver  Lake,  Belgique,  Crosstown,  Brewerville,  Brazeau, 
Frohna,  Yount,  Uniontown,  Serena,  Highland,  Biehle. 

Nbtwspapers: — Perryville:     Perry  County  Sun;   Perry  County  Republli 


PETTIS 


IN  attest  of  the  reaourcea  o[  Pettis  county,  twenty  miles  south  of  tke  Mia- 
Bourl  river  and  forty-Bve  miles  east  of  Kansas,  Missouri  has  eatabllBhed 
within  its  borders  the  annual  State  Fair.  Pettis  is  especially  noted  for 
live  Btock.  Some  of  the  best  known  breeders  in  the  State  are  here  lo- 
cated, where  lay  of  land  and  soil  and  transportation  and  climate  are 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  stockman.  General  agriculture  claims  the  county. 
The  leading  crop  Is  corn,  this  product  amounting  to  almost  two  million  dol- 
lars' worth  annually.  Cattle,  horses  and  mules  and  hogs  account  for  Bomethlng 
over  two  million  dollars  to  the  farmers.  There  are  6S8  square  miles  of 
land,  440.320  acres,  of  which  344,869  acres  are  included  In  improved  farms. 
Land  Is  undulating.  Farms  number  2.936,  of  an  average  size  of  139.2  acres, 
worth  according  to  actual  Belling  prices,  fl3.9T5.T70. 
Sedatla,  chief  town  and  county  seat  of  Pettis  county,  is 
a  railroad  center  of  prominence  and  is  the  location  of 
(he  shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad. 

Population: — White,  29,541;  colored,  2,89T;  Amer- 
ican born,  30,891;  foreign  born,  1,54T;  total,  32,438. 
Farm  homes  owned,  1,930;  rented,  949;  other  homes 
owned,  2,099;  rented,  2,142;  total  families,  7,128. 

Finance: — County  tax:  general  revenue,  GO  cents, 
road  tax,  20  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars'  valuation; 
school  tax,  20  cents  to  $1.3E,  average,  50  cents;  totftl 
assessed  valuation,  (12,226,800;  assessed  valuation  per 
cent  of  actual  valuation,  50  cents;  county  debt,  |225,- 
000;  no  township  debt. 

Tiubgb;— Formerly  covered  In  the  aggregate  4S,- 
000  acres,  adjoining  the  streams  and  bounding  bluffs. 
There  is  no  commercial  timt>er,  excepting  for  local 
firewood  and  rough  board  purposes.  Species  found 
were  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  sycamore,  elm,  Cottonwood. 
Minerals:— Practically  all  land  is  underlaid  with 
limestone,  and  usually  that  formation  Is  found  within 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  surface.  In  the  western  and 
northwestern  portions  coal  underlies  the  surface  and 
these  measures  bear  deposits  of  shales  and  fire  clays. 
A  few  small  coal  mines  supply  neighborhood  need,  but 
since  1S99  no  coal  has  been  exported. 

the  iliiiouii  etate  Fair,  ScdaHa;  Peltii  Cauntu  Court  HotUB. 
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Land: — Qeaerally  hlgli,  undulating, 
fertile  prairie  lands,  Interspersed  by 
small  meandering  Btreams,  fringed  with 
wooded  bottoms  and  bluRs  sometimes 
reaching  a  thirty  foot  altitude.  There  are 
three  general  divisions  of  soil.  One-half 
of  the  county  Is  dark  red  Ilraealone  day 
common  to  Ozar-k  border;  the  northern 
part  la  brown  loam  of  loess  character; 
and  a  strip  along  the  western  edge  \a  a 
sandy  clay  loam.  The  creek  bottoms  are 
alluvium,  black  in  color  and  endless  la 
depth.  Farms  are  well  improved.  The 
latest  type  of  farm  machinery  Is  used. 
Windmills  are  seen  on  every  farm.  With- 
in the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  re- 
newed influx  of  farmers.  Many  farms 
have  brought  fCO  to  ti>5;  more  have 
brought  t40  Co  H5  an  acre.  The  aver- 
age price  Is  t50.  Some  of  the  flue  farm 
homes  near  Sedalla  may  not  be  bought 
at  any  reasonable  tlgure.  Cheapest  land 
in  the  county  !s  f25  an  acre. 

Fhuit: — All  orchard  and  garden  fruits 
and  berries  are  grown  for  the  local  mar- 
ket.    Individual  fruit  la  of  superior  size 

and  quality.  All  except  along  part  of  the  western  border  la  eminently  a 
to  fruit.  The  south  halt  laya  claim  to  the  Ozark  merits  In  fruit  culture  and  the 
north  portion  of  the  county  la  allt  formation,  unsurpaaaed  Id  value  tor  fruit 
growing. 

MANurACTOBiEs: — Railroad  Interests  comprise  the  manufacturing.  The  main 
western  shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  have  recently  been  located  at  Sedalia. 

State  Fair:— Bstabllahed  five  yoara  ago  on  150-acre  tract  adjoining  Sedalla. 
Valuation  of  property,  (200,000.  Annual  falra  are  held  In  late  summer  under 
management  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  encouragement  of  atock  rais- 
ing, general  farming  and  other  industrial  pursuits. 

Tbanspobtatiom  : — Mlsaouri  Faclflc  main  line  and  two  branches,  and  main 
line  of  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  have  ninety  miles  ot  roadbed  taxable.  All 
enter  Sedalla.  There  are  14  miles  of  graveled  wagon  roads  leading  Into  the 
county  seat. 

Public  Schools: — Outside  Sedalla,  county  seat,  there  are  110  public  schools, 
102  for  white  and  8  for  negro  children.  Total  enrollment  of  school  age  persons 
outside  Sedalla  Is  3,991  and  In  Sedalla  3,029. 

Mail  Sebvioe: — Twenty  post  offices  in  county  and  17  rural  free  delivery 


Towns:— Sedalla.  population  15,231; 
Smithton,  420:  Lamonte,  637;  Green- 
ridge,  298;  Houstonla.  207;  Dresden. 
Georgetown,  Hughesville,  Longwood 
Seaman.  Camp  Branch.  Ionia  City,  and 
Dumpvllle.  Each  is  center  ot  trade  and 
social  Intercourse  for  Us  district. 

Newsi'ai'er3: — Sedalla:  Democrat, 
Bazoo,  Capital.  Sentinel,  Rosa  Pearl's 
Paper,  Journal,  Harmony  Baptist,  Times, 
Conservator,  Ruralist;  Lamonte  Record; 
Greenrldge  Local  News;  Smithton  Sun- 
beam; Houstonla  Spectator. 
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THE  School  of  Mines  and  MeLallurgy,  a  deparimeni  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  ts  located  at  Rolla,  couDty  seat  of  Phelps  county.  It 
is  the  largest  institution  In  the  county.  Next  to  this  should  come 
farming  and  then  timber  employment  and  mining.  The  School  of 
Mines  offers  free  tuition  in  four  courses  leading  to  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science,  as  follows:  Mining  Engineering;  Civil  Engineering;  Chemistry 
and  Metallurgy;  General  Science.  It  affords  library  of  four  thousand  volumes, 
covering  mines  and  metallurgy:  laboratories  and  shops  In  which  Is  complete 
mining  machinery  tor  ore  concentration.  There  are  eight  buildings:  Mining 
and  Metallurgical,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Gymnasium,  Club  House,  Mechanical, 
and  Engineering.  Established  ISTO;  student  body,  209.  Location:  Half  way 
between  St.  Iiouls  and  Springfield  on  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  railroad. 

Population: — Nearly  one-tenth  Is  foreign  born  and  descendant  thereof. 
German  settlement  at  Dillon;  French  near  Dillon,  and  Italian  at  Knob  View. 
White,  14,009;  colored,  185;  American  born,  13,270;  foreign  bom,  924;  total, 
14,194.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,490;  rented,  533;  other  bomes  owned,  40T;  rented, 
392;  total  families,  2,822. 

Financb: — County  tax,  45  cents;  road  tai,  20 
cents;  total,  66  cents;  ecbool  tax  average,  52  cents; 
total  assessed  valuation,  $3,170,944;  Improved  lands 
are  assesBed  at  one-third  value;  wild  land  at  fl.2&  an 
acre;  county  debt  |6,000;  no  township  debt 

Timbbb:— All  but  eight  thousand  acres  was  a  forest 
of  white,  black  and  post  oak,  black-jack,  sycamore,  wal- 
nut, hickory,  wild  cherry,  and  ash.  Growth  generally 
less  than  one  toot  in  diameter.  Railroad  ties  have  con- 
sumed one-fourth  ot  commercial  size  white  oak.  Cord 
wood,  $2.50;  hardwood  lumber,  fl.40  per  hundred. 
Mills  are  all  portable. 

Minerals: — Pyrites  of  iron,  iron  ore,  tilt  and  lead 
have  been  shipped.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  In  east  half; 
mineral  findings  have  always  been  pockets.  Limestone 
and  sandstone  plentiful;  unused.  Onyx  abounds  in 
caves  near  Newburg.  Kaolin,  found  adjacent  to  rail- 
road between  Rolla  and  St.  James,  Is  only  mineral  com- 
mercially developed.    Asphaltum  Is  claimed. 

Land: — County  area,  640  square  miles,  409,600 
acres,  of  which  106,241  are  improved.  Farms  number 
2,013;  average  size,  126.3  acres;  aggregate  value,  (2,- 
274,100.  Free  grass  range  encourages  stock  growing, 
hence  cattle  are  the  chief  farm  export.  Scarce  one- 
third  Is  under  fence.  This  portion  Is  plow,  orchard, 
and  pasture  land.  Topographically  the  county  Is  hilly, 
In  some  places  long,  rolling;  otttlmes  precipitous;  but 
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always  high.  Most  productWe  farm  lands  are  valleys  o(  the  Gasconade  and 
Little  Finer  rivers.  Dry  Fork  of  Meramec  and  Bourbeuse  rivers  and  their 
maoy  (rlbniarles.  Soil  Is  alluvial,  ranging  from  black  to  tan.  Uplands  are 
Play,  flint  rock  bearing.  Prices;  One-third  at  $10;  one-third  at  (20;  one- 
fifteenth  at  $40  to  $50;  latter  being  in  vicinity  of  RoUa  and  St.  James.  Wild 
lands  compose  two-thirds  of  tU«  county  and  spll 
at  $2.60  to  JT.Fin.  owing  to  timber,  mineral  pros- 
pects or  piosimity  to  railroad. 
owned  by  lor'al  individrials  an^l  ro-partn 
The    reprc^ii^nUuive    farmpr    I 


fortable   frame  housp,  markets  poul- 

.,  apples,  wheat,  eggs, 

and    ofttlmes    minerals.    Last  year 

averaged    thi  rly    Imshela   and 

wheat  twenty  to  the  a 

Flour    and    railroad    ties    are 

ufarlured.       Steam      mills    are 

located     at     Rolla.    St.   James    and 

Relfe;  water  mills  at  Yancey;  Beu- 

(ah,    and    Merami:<'.      Kailroad    ties 

are  made  by  farmers. 

Tbanspohtatio.^;— Frisco  railroad,  main  line,  St.  Louis  to  Springfield,  32.58 

miles  taxed  roadbed  in  county. 

SfHooi.s:— School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy;  high  schools  at  Rolla  and  St. 
James;  seventy-seven  rural  districts,  each  having  from  sIt  to  nine  months  school 

Mebauec  SPKiNas:^The8a  mammoth  springs 

I    'W^H^L  rfi     1     are  situated  in  Phelps.     They  are  the  source  of 

!    ^rKjQ^Hi         JV  Meramec  river  and  promise  ultimately  to  become 

a  water  supply  source  for  St.  Louis.  At  these 
and  the  many  other  springs,  numerous  camping 
parties  spend  vacations  in  summer.  Fishing  in 
the  three  rivers.  Wild  turkeys,  quail,  and 
squirrels  are  the  chief  game. 

Towns;— Rolla.  school  town;    St.  James,  lo- 
cation Federal  Soldiers'  Home  of  Mlasotirl;  both 
a  of  farming  districts,     Newburg  is  a  new 
,  location  of  Frisco  freight  division. 
NEWSPArEH.'J : —Rolla   Herald-Democrat.    New 
Era.  Sharpshooter;  St.  Jamps  Journal. 


LOCATION  of  the  world's  greatest  nurseries,  a  center  or  Portland  cement 
manufacture  in  the  west,  seat  of  large  lime  Industry,  wholesale  lum- 
her  interests,  pearl  button  factories;  with  a  quarter  thousand  miles  of 
turnpike  roads;  corn  and  cattle  footing  two  million  dollars.  Pihe 
is  one  of  Missouri's  first  and  most  famous  counties.  It  la  situated 
upon  the  Mississippi  river,  halt  way  between  St.  Louis  and  Iowa.  Land  em- 
braces GEO  square  miles,  396,800  acres,  of  which  294,947  acres  are  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Number  of  farms,  2,873,  averaging  138.3  acres  each,  worth  In 
total  »9.965,075. 

Population:— White,  21.503;  colored,  4,241;  American  bom.  25,231;  foreign 
born,  513;  total,  25.744.  Farm  homes  owned,  2,102;  rented,  809;  other  homes 
owned,  1,357;  rented,  1.592;  total  tarallles,  5,860. 

Finakck;— County  tax,  30  cents;   school  tai,  65  cents  to  11.50;   average,  38 
cents;    total  assessed  valuation,  18,966,840;    forty  per  cent  actual  value.     No 
county  debt;  township  debt,  f 63,000. 

Timheb: — Walnut,  pecan,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  oak, 

Cottonwood,  formerly  covered  nine-tenths.    Commercial 

white  oak  and  walnut  are  nearly  exhausted.    Other 

ies   are    yet    found    fringing   streams.    One   tract 

specially  preserved  amounts  to  3,000  acres. 

Stone:- — Affords  a  leading  occupation.  Mississippi 
river  bluffs  comprise.  In  never  ending  supply,  stone  of 
silica,  alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime,  necessary  to  ce- 
ment manufacture  and  time.  White  limestone  for 
building  purposes  Is  also  quarried  at  Love,  Annada, 
Busch,  Bowling  Green,  and  Frankford.  Lfme  and  ce- 
t  plants  are  at  t,oulslana,  where  cropplngs  excel 
both  In  quantity  and  natural  proportion  of  composition 
(he  materials  of  Lehigh  Valley.  Mississippi  Valley 
Portland  Cement  Company,  capitalized  Sl.500,000,  is  In- 
slalllng  a  plant  of  5,000  barrel  dally  capacity,  to  require 
thousand  workers.      Work    began    August,    1903; 
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I.ANn: — One-lenlh  Is  prairie,  stretching  west  from 
Bowling  Qreen,  county  seat,  and  In  smaller  strips  else- 
where.   It  ranges  from  $26  to  |50.    Rough  land  Is  found 
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i  ^i-"  y"'ii:p™  t*^,  Annada,  as  much  aa  (100  is  asked.     Firat 

"  '  '  hoUom  land,  subject  to  overflow,  brings  as 

low  as  isn,  (be  best  of  it  ISS.  Balance  of 
pounty  area,  embracing  one-half,  is  hill  land 
ol  gradual  and  long  slopo,  all-rouod  crop 
land,  and  favorable  lo  fruit  tree  growth.  Soil  Is  brown  silt,  clay  underBoll,  and 
land  brings  fSE  to  f50.  Blue  grass  ia  Indigenous.  Bottom  land  soil  is  heavy 
black  alluvial  In  character. 

NuRSEBiRs: — In  loeas  lands  which  border  the  Mississippi  limestone  bluffs  are 
located  the  Stark  Nurseries,  largest  In  the  world.  OfSces  employ  100  men:  field, 
G50  men;  road,  6,000  men.  At  Louisiana  the  company  owns  850  acres  and  at 
Starltdale,  close  by,  3,000,  where  apple  and  peach  tree  nurture  is  emphasized.  En- 
terprise established  1825;  capitalization,  (1,000,000;  territory  covered  by  sales- 
men:  United  Slates.  India,  Germany,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Corea  and  China. 

Pkahl  Butto.vs: — Are  made  from  mussel  sheila  obtained  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Nord-Buflum  Pearl  Button  Company's  output:  sixteen  hundred  gross 
daily.  One  hundred  people  are  employed;  fifty  blank  cut  machines  and  propor- 
tionate flnishlng  machines. 

Other  leading  commercial  activities  are  wholesale  lumber  yard,  of  LaCrosse 
Lumber  Company,  head  of  a  syndicate  of  twenty-two  yards  in  Missouri.  Sash 
and  door  factory,  putting  out  flOO.OOO  annual  product;  Buffum  Telephone  Com- 
pany, operating  500  miles  of  toll  lines  in  Missouri;  fiouring  mill,  saw  mill,  steam 
laundry,  at  Louisiana;  vinegar  factory,  flouring  mill,  at  Clarksville;  water  bot- 
tling plant  at  Bowling  Green;  flouring  mill  at  Frankford;  powder  plant,  employ- 
ing 700  men,  at  Lamotte. 

Railboads  :  ^Maln  line  Chicago  A  Alton,  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis;  Burlington  to  St.  Louis;  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal.  Louisiana  Is  on  the  St. 
Louis  freight  rate. 

Turnpike  RoAL)s:^Builded  forty  years  ago,  maintained  by  toll,  connect  all 
towns.  Bridges,  steel  and  wood:  rate  of  toll,  one  cent  single  and  one  and  one- 
half  cent  double  teams  per  mile. 

Schools: — Pike  College,  at  Bowling  Green;  College  at  Paynesville;  Louisi- 
ana High  School.  At  crossroads,  four  mites  northwest  of  Louisiana,  churches 
occupy  three  corners. 

Towns: — I^oulsiana  and  Bowling  Green  arc  chief  with  modern  lighting 
and  sanitation  equipment.    ClarksTlUe.  Frankford,  Eolla,  Annada,  Curryvllle. 

Ne\(-sfapeb8:— Louisiana  Times,  News,  Press- Journal,  Herald;  Clarksville 
Banner;  Bowling  Green  Post,  Times;  Frankford  Chronicle;  Eolla  Voice. 


LOCATION  of  the  world's  greatest  nurserlee,  a  ceoter  of  Portland  cement 
manufacture  in  the  west,  seat  of  large  lime  Industry,  wholesale  lum- 
ber interests,  pearl  button  factories;  with  a  quarter  thousand  miles  of 
turnpike  roads;  corn  and  cattle  footing  two  million  dollars,  Pihe 
Is  one  of  Missouri's  first  and  most  famous  counties.  It  Is  situated 
upon  the  Mississippi  river,  half  way  between  St.  Louis  and  Iowa.  Land  em- 
braces G20  square  miles.  396,SO0  acres,  of  which  294,947  acres  are  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  Number  of  farms,  2,873,  averaging  138.3  acres  each,  worth  In 
total  $9,965,0TS. 

Population:— White,  21,603;  colored,  4.241;  American  born.  2&,231;  foreign 
born,  513;  total.  25.744.  Farm  homes  owned,  2.102;  rented,  809;  other  homes 
owned,  1,357;  rented,  1,592;  total  famlUea,  5,860. 

Finance:— County  tax.  30  cents;   school  tax,  65  cents  to  $1.50;  average,  38 
cents;    total  assessed  valuation,  $8,966,840;    forty  per  cent  actual  value.     No 
county  debt;  township  debt,  |63,000. 

Timber: — Walnut,  pecan,   hickory,  ash,  elm,  oak. 

Cottonwood,  formerly  covered  nine-tenths.    Commercial 

e  white  oak  and  walnut  are  nearly  exhausted.    Other 

species    are    yet    found    fringing    atroama.     One    tract 

specially  preserved  amounts  to  3,000  acres. 

Stonf,: — Affords  a  leaiilng  occupation.  Mississippi 
river  bluffs  comprise.  In  never  ending  supply,  stone  of 
silica,  alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime,  necessary  to  ce- 
nt manufacture  and  lime.  White  limestone  for 
building  purposes  Is  also  quarried  at  Love,  Annada, 
Busch,  Bowling  Green,  and  Frankford.  Lime  and  ce- 
ment plants  are  at  Louisiana,  where  croppings  excel 
both  In  quantity  and  natural  proportion  of  composition 
the  materials  of  Lehigh  Valley.  Mississippi  Valley 
Portland  Cement  Company,  capitalized  (1.500.000,  Is  in- 
stalling a  plant  of  5,000  barrel  daily  capacity,  to  require 
!  thousand  workers.  Work  began  August,  1903 ; 
plant  opens  September,  1904.  It  covers  fourteen  acres. 
Marble  Head  Lime  Company's  plant  covers  alxty-five 
■es;  employs  150  men;  eight  months'  output  115,000 
barrels  of  lime  and  2.000  barrels  of  cement;  established 
1887.  with  branches  at  Hannibal,  SprlnBdeW,  and  Sar- 
coxie,  Missouri. 

LANii;^One-tenth  is  prairie,  stretching  west  from 
Bowling  Green,  county  eeat,  and  In  smaller  strips  else- 
where.   It  ranges  from  (25  to  (50.    Rough  land  is  found 
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alonf;  the  MlBBlBfllppt  rtver  Muffs  and  In 
Ireme  south  western  corner.  Land  of 
character  embraces  one-fourth 
J25.     Bottom 
land  along  the  e 
and    second   bottom   of   the 
Mississippi    river    brings 
J15  to  ISO.  In  a  few  de- 
sirable     localities, 
where  farms  are 
second  bottom, 
highly  im- 


\   K-''"  /'•^^ft™   "^^  Annada,   as   much   as   1100   is  ashed.      Flral 

"  '  '  ■  1  land,  subject  to  overflow,  brings  aa 

i  130,  rhe  beat  of  It  (35.  Balance  of 
e-haU,  is  hill  land 
of  gradual  and  long  sloue.  all-rouLd  crop 
land,  and  favorable  to  fruit  tree  growth.  Soil  is  brown  ailt,  clay  undersoil,  and 
land  brings  (35  to  150,  Blue  grass  is  Indigenous.  Bottom  land  soil  is  heavy 
black  alluvial  in  characler. 

NUBSBRiRS: — In  loess  lands  which  border  the  Mississippi  limestone  bluffs  are 
located  the  Stark  Nurseries,  largest  In  the  world.  Offices  employ  100  men;  field, 
650  men;  road,  6,000  men.  At  Louisiana  the  pompany  owns  850  acres  and  at 
Starkdale,  close  by,  3,000,  where  apple  and  peach  tree  nurture  Is  emphasized.  Bn- 
terprlse  established  1825;  capitalization,  (1,000,000;  territory  covered  by  salea- 
men:  United  States,  India,  Germany,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Corea  and  China, 

Peabl  Buttons: — Are  made  from  mussel  shells  oljtained  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  Nord-Buffum  Pearl  Button  Company's  output:  sixteen  hundred  gross 
dally.  One  hundred  people  are  employed;  fifty  blank  cut  machines  and  propor- 
tionate finishing  machines. 

Other  leading  commercial  activities  are  wholesale  lumber  yard,  of  LaCrosse 
Lumber  Company,  head  of  a  syndicate  of  twenty-two  yards  In  Missouri.  Sash 
and  door  factory,  putting  out  (100,000  annual  product;  BuITum  Telephone  Com- 
pany, operating  500  miles  of  toll  lines  In  Missouri;  Souring  mill,  saw  mill,  steam 
laundry,  at  Louisiana;  vinegar  factory,  flouring  mill,  at  Clarksvllle;  water  bot- 
tling plant  at  Bowling  Green;  flouring  mill  at  F*rankford;  powder  plant,  employ' 
ing  TOO  men,  at  Lamotte. 

RAiLBOAns: — Main  line  Chicago  &  Alton,  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  and  St, 
Louis;  Burlington  to  St.  Louis;  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal.  Louisiana  is  on  the  St. 
Louis  freight  rate. 

Turnpike  Roads: — Builded  forty  years  ago,  maintained  by  toll,  connect  all 
towns.  Bridges,  steel  and  wood;  rate  of  toll,  one  cent  single  and  one  and  one- 
half  cent  double  teams  per  mile. 

Schools: — Pike  College,  at  Bowling  Green;  College  at  Paynesville;  Louisi- 
ana High  School.  At  crossroads,  four  miles  northwest  of  Louisiana,  churches 
occupy  three  corners. 

Towns:— Louisiana  and  Bowling  Green  are  chief  with  modern  lighting 
and  sanitation  equipment.    Clarksvllle,  Frankford,  EoHa,  Annada,  CurryvlUe. 

Neu-spatebs: — Louisiana  Times.  News,  Press-JoumaV,  HfeT*.\4-,  C\».tV.w<S».* 
Banner;  Bowling  Green  Post,  Times;  FranMord  CXiTonVcte-,  ■EoWs.NqVw- 


POLK  encompasses  six  hundred  aD<]  tony  square  miles  of  land  surface.  It 
Is  tbree  counilea  north  of  Arkansas  and  is  the  ihird  east  ot  Kansas. 
Three-fourths  of  ita  area  Is  developed  horliculturally  or  agricult- 
urally. Within  these  Industrial  confines,  It  is  of  general  utility.  Com, 
wheat,  hay,  apples,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  poultry  are  staple  pro- 
ducts. Schools  are  a  worthy  feature.  There  are  two  high  schools,  two  collegea, 
and  the  county  school  Fund  ac  present  aggregates  (64,000.  County  acreage,  409,- 
600,  of  which  234, 42G  acres  are  cultivated.  Farms  In  number  are  3,673;  averse 
size.  9S.2  acres,  worth  In  aggregate,  f4, 232,270. 

Popi-lation:— White.  23,070;   colored,  185;  American  born,  23,096;   foreign 
born.  159;  total.  23,255.    Farm  homes  owned,  2,641;  rented,  1,116;  other  homes 
owned,  6S9;  rented.  439;  total  families,  4,835.    Near  Karlin  le  a  small  settlement 
of  Bohemians,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans. 

*>-(e;— County  tax.  50  cents  on  the  one  hundred 

dollars;    school   tax.  Ave  cents  to  |1.40;    average,  36 

assessed  valuation,  f 4, 827,671;   asBessed  valua- 

ation  per  cent  of  real  valuation,  50;  no  county  debt; 

awnship  debt. 

TiMnKa:— Two-thirds  of  Polk  county's  surface  was 
timber  covered.  Seven-ninths  thereof  Is  now 
cleared.  Small,  i>or1able  mills  supply  hardwood,  rough 
lumber  for  local  demand,  at  SI  .50  per  hundred  feet. 
Cordwood.  f2.25.  price  Indicating  abundance.  There  are 
p  floating  Indications  of  Jack  and  lead.  There  has 
been  no  deep  proapeMlng.  Tiff  Is  plentiful;  not  com- 
Tcially  mined. 
Lanu: — The  lay  of  the  land  Is  gently  rolling,  ex- 
cept for  breaks  ot  Pomme  de  Terre,  Sac  rivers;  Wttson, 
Shules,  Deer,  Hominy,  Dry  Fork.  O'Posaum,  McKln- 
ney's  creeks.  Average  altitude  Is  1,050  feet  and  fully 
one-third  of  the  counly  is  prairie,  three  large  and  count- 
less amallcr  ones.  Main  prairies  are  centered  at  Hu- 
niansvllle.  In  the  northwest  corner;  Bolivar,  In  esact 
center;  and  Half  Way,  upon  the  east  side.  Soli  la 
widely  dlverslded.  A  soil  iieculiar  to  this  section  Is  of 
a  red  color;  predoniinalea  in  iiuanlity  and  Is  pre.eml- 
nently  adapted  to  wheat  growing.  Last  year  a  field 
near  Bolivar  produced  41 'i  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.     Tobacco,    oats,    corn,    and    vegetables   are  also 

VotuHn  Jt  Tcrrc  Rlvrr  Bottom. 
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favored  of  this  soil.  River  and 
creek  bottoms  are  black  alluvial 
formation,  once  covered  with  heavy 
growth  of  linden,  cottonwood,  syca- 
more, box  elder,  mulberry,  and  paw- 
paw patches.  Corn  Is  the  chief  crop. 
Prairies  range  from  black  to  aahy 
color  and  are  beat  adapted  to  grass. 
All  soils  and  land-lays  are  adapted 
to  apple  culture.  One-third  of  farms 
are  selling  at  J35  to  (15  an  acre; 
one-third  at  (20  to  $30:  one-founh 
at  f5  to  $\a.  and  tbe  remaining  one- 
twelfth.  In  vicinities  of  Mumana- 
ville,  Bolivar,  Halt-way.  and  Fair- 
'  play,  at  (45  to  (55,  County  is  long 
settled  and  (arm  improvements  are 
better  than  the  section's  average. 

MANUFAtTiTKEs; — Are  of  a  siae 
commensurate  with  local  needs. 
Brick,  wagons,  creamery  products, 
native  hardwood  lumber  are  ma 
A  bottling  works  at  Bolivar  and  c. 
ning  factories  at  Bolivar  and  Fair- 
play. 

Trasstobtatios  :  — -  Frisco    rail- 
road operates  two  lines  north  and 

south  through  county,  connecting  with  Kansas  Cliy  and  Sprlngfleld.    Total  mile- 
age, 6S.41  taxed  roadbed. 

Schools: — High  schools  are  supported  at  Humansvilie  and  Bolivar.  Mor- 
rison College,  at  Morrlsonvllle,  and  Southwestern  Baptist  College,  at  Bolivar, 
afford  local  higher  educational  advantages.  Churches  are  of  Protestant  denomi- 
nation. 

Watebi— Living  water  Is  abundant  In 
wells  of  fifteen  to  forty  feet.  No  alkali. 
Streama  are  crystal  clear  and  flow  contln- 
tiously,  over  gravel  beds. 

Rod  akd  Gum — Graydon  Springs  is  a 
summer  resort  of  local  importance.  A 
small  hotel  accommodates  fisbermen  and 
hunters.  Eudora  Springs  Is  also  a  favor- 
ite sportsman  headquarters.  Streams  are 
clear,  awlft,  and  are  stocked  with  game 
fish.    Small  game  is  plentiful. 

Towns: — Bolivar,  county  seat;  Hu- 
mansvilie, Morrlsonvllle,  Fairplay  and 
A  Id  rich  are  leading  towna. 

Newsi'ai'eks:  —  Bolivar  Free  Press, 
Herald;  Fair|)lay  Advocate;  Humansvilie 
Star-Leader. 
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PULASKt  iB  the  center  of  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  south  of  tbe 
Mls&ourl  river.     It  Is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  southwest  of  St. 
Louis,   on   the  Frisco  railroad,  and  Wayneaville.   Ihe  county  seat.  Is 
flfly  miles  due  south  of  Jefferson  City.     The  surface  is  mountainous. 
There  are  620  square  miles  of  land.    Of  the  332, SOO  acrea.  Improved 
farms  Include  Ta,G60.     Farms  number  161.2,  embracing  on  an  average  129  acres 
of  cultivable,  timber  and  pasture  lands,  of  a  total  actual 
selling  value  of  J1,T20,080. 

dkr: — Excepting  two  thousand  acres  in  the  vi- 
clnlty  of  Franks,  all  the  land  was  formerly  coVered  with 
timber.  This  consisted  chiefly  of  white  oak,  black  oak, 
post  oak,  scrub  oak,  and  hickory,  much  of  It  small  In 
Individual  size.  Along  the  creeks  were  found  sycamore, 
wood  and  walnut,  of  much  larger  growth.  Two- 
tblrds  of  the  timbered  lands  have  been  cut  over  and  bor- 
dering the  railroad  and  creeks  practically  all  merchant- 
able size  trees  have  been  made  into  railroad  ties  and 
rough  board  lumber.  Mills  are  always  small.  Station- 
ary machinery  is  located  at  Kerr's,  near  WayneevlUe; 
,  In  the  far  southwest;  and  at  Hooker.  Portable 
mills  are  at  work  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten.  Native 
undressed  oak  lumber  is  worth  (1  per  hundred.  Owing 
(o  demand  For  walnut  lumber,  many  farmers  are  propa- 
gating this  timber.  One  Ihree-acre  walnut  grove  near 
Waynesville  Is  due  to  this. 

MiNKBAi.s: — Coal,  Iron,  zinc,  lead,  tWT.  pyrites  of 
.  and  Missouri  onyx  are  found.  At  twenty-foot 
(ieplb  coal  is  locaiod.  thouKh  not  exienslvely  mined,  at 
Cookvllle.  Iron  ore  Is  found  upon  the  surface  In  nearly 
y  pan  of  the  counly.  Tons  of  tiff  and  equal  quan- 
tity of  pyritpa  of  iron  are  easily  aocessible.  Along  the 
hlfih.  rugged  bluffs  arc  many  caves  filled  with  most 
beautlfui  atalactitlc  and  etalagmltlc  formations  closely 
resembling  onyx.     Most  of  these  caves  are  not  fully 

DauMi-htaaing  oifr   Dlxuu    Hill;  Farm   Scene   near  Whcelrr. 
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PULASKI  COUNTY. 


explored.  They  are  known  to  embrace 
otttimes  five  or  ten  acres,  and  water  covers 
most  of  the  floor  space. 

Land: — Pulaski  county  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ozark  mountains.  But  one- 
flfth,  the  slream  valleys.  Is  anscepllble  of 
cereal  growth.  The  four-til'ths  Is  high,  bro- 
ken, rock -bearing  mountain  land,  whose  wild 
plcturesqueness  has  won  for  this  country  the 
title,  -The  SwU^.erland  of  America.-  The 
St.  Louis*  San  Francisco  railroad  runs  on  a 
ridge  across  the  north  end  of  the  county.  Its 
average  elevation  Is  1,4G2  feet  above  sea 
level.  South  of  this  come  the  precipitous 
bluffs  of  Gasconade  river,  a  deep-set,  swiftly 
(lowing  mountain  stream,  Frotn  the  south 
this  river  has  two  chief  tribtuaries,  the  Pi- 
ney  and  Roubidoux  rivers:  all  are  chiefly 
supplied  by  springs  of  great  magnitude  and 
number.  Between  the  two  tributaries  in  the 
south  side  of  the  county,  is  a  post  oak  flat- 
wooda  district.  This  la  high,  comparatively 
level  land,  embracing  the  towns  of  Blood- 
land,  Big  Plney  and  Cookville.  In  the  rough 
lands  of  the  southwest  there  stands  the  for- 
est primeval.  The  general  basic  formation 
of  the  land  Is  largely  soft,  porous,  volcanic  rock  and  Irregular  magnesium  lime- 
stone, which  easily  disintegrates.  In  the  Gasconade,  Roubidoux  and  Big  Piney 
bottoms,  and  north  of  the  Frisco  railroad,  toRether  with  the  few  scattering  farms, 
the  cultivated  land  is  located,  amounling  to  oneflfth  of  the  county's  surface. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  this  one-flflh  can  lie  bought  at  J3  to  tS:  fifty  per  cent  at  |10 
to  (15;  eighteen  per  cent  at  {25,  and  two  per  cent  at  t40  to  fSO.  The  wild  land, 
amounting  to  nearly  four-fifths.  Is  available  at  11.25  to  fS  an  acre.  Nine  months 
a  year  It  Is  coated  with  a  growth  of  bluestem  grass, 

Mandfactobies: — Flouring  mills  at  Dlson,  Richland.  Waynesville,  Blood- 
land,  Schllcht.  Railroad  ties  are  a  leading  source  ot  income  to  all  farmers  liv- 
ing within  hauling  distance  of  the  railroad  or  rivers, 

Tbanspobtation; — The  Frisco  railroad  has  3G.16  miles  of  track  within  the 
county.    Much  timber  product  is  rafted  upon  the  rivers  to  market. 

Spbi.nos: — On  every  quarter  section  of  land.  Eight  springs  have  proved 
each  of  sufficient  power  to  move  milling  machinery. 

Towns  :— Richland,  fruit,   live  _ 

stock  and  cereal  market,  and  ship- 
ping point;  Dixon,  center  of  fruit 
raising  district;  Waynesville,  county 
seat;  Crocker;  Swedeborg,  a  Swedish 
settlement;  and  Hancock,  are  lead- 
ing. 


Pi)i>ui,ATio\  ANi>  Finance:— 
White.  10.357;  colored,  37;  American 
born,  10.144;  foreign  born,  250;  total, 
10,394.  Farm  homes  owned,  1.075; 
rented,  450:  town  homes  owned,  262; 
rented,  248:  total  families,  2,03s. 
County  tax,  40  cents:  school  tax.  aver- 
age, 65  cents ;  total  assessed  valuation. 
t2, 177,220;  assessed  valuation  per  cen 
no  township  debt. 

Newspapebs; — Waynesville  Democrat;  Dixon  Echo;  Richland  Cyclone. 


PULASKI  COUSTT. 


t  of  real  valuation.  50;  no  county  i 


ly  cast  and  west,   is 

facliiring  tramp  the 
>xpoi*ts  Tea.h  h  ^raut]  lotal  of  one  and 
Horses  and  mules  are  second  In 
Iniiiortance,  Hay  Is  a  farm  product  of  extensive  proportion.  Private 
dairying  and  poultry  raising  are  growing.  The  county  Is  seventh  in  coal,  annual 
output  125.513  tons.  The  largest  manufacturing  plant  is  Putnam  Dye  Works, 
Lnionville.  second  largest  establishment  of  Us  kind  In  the  world.  There  ia  a 
permanent  school  fund,  long  established.  In  square  miles  the  couaty  measures 
542.  evjual  to  346,880  acres,  of  which  24li.l94  acres  are  In  a  high  state  of  cultira- 
tlon.  There  are  2,59IJ  farms,  averaging  ]25,9  acres  of  cultivable,  pasture  and 
timber  lands.    Farm  property  Is  estimated  at  J7, 210,074. 

PoiH-LATioN: — While,  10,672;  colored,  16;  American 
born,  10.378;  foreign  born.  310;  tolal,  16,688.  Farm 
homes  owned,  1.902;  rented,  599;  other  homes  owned, 
453:   rented,  431;   tolal  lamllles,  3.44r>. 

Fi.vance: — County  tax,  50  cents;  school  tax,  aver- 
age, 45  cents;  total  assessed  valuation.  f4. 482,033;  as- 
sessed valuation  i*r  cent  of  actual  valuation,  35;  county 
debt,  $11,000;  no  township  debt. 

—One-third  area  of  Putnam  county  origin- 
ally hore  alt   varieties  of  oak.  elm,  walnut,  hickory, 
sugar  maple,  soft  maple,  linden  and  hackberry.    Very 
little  commercial  timber  remains:  removed,  not  for  Its 
value,  but  in  order  to  render  land  cultivable. 
Mi^citAi.s: — BltumlnouH   coal,   high   grade,   under- 
lies one-third  of  county.    Annua!   production   125,543 
I  output  comparison,  eight  times  In  the  past 
eleven  years,  Putnam  has  ranked  seventh  among  the 
1    of    the    Slate.       Only    sijt    mines,    along   the 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Kansas  City  railway,  have  been 
developed  for  shipping,  lull  several  new  mines  are  open- 
ing along  the  new  Iowa  &  St.  Louis  railroad.     Some  one 
hundred  or  more  "Ijanks"  distributed  over  an  area  of 
miles    are    in    operation.    Limestone    (or 
foundation  purposes. 

>:— Charlton    river    forms   eastern    boundary. 
Locust  creek  parallels  It,  flowing  southwardly,  midway 

riifilot    IK    luailin-j:     C'.'iJ    from    Mindoln    Mlnfn;    k--Mniri-    0/    F.    II.    Wenlicinih, 
■mtllli::  .1/,-mi<.I«  MUn-i:  ll<-igt  llluu-i..  A-,ril  II.  l-iiic  fv.n,.  rullUnlttl  y)  .l,-.r«,  eH  Buthtlt 
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PUTNAM  COUNTY. 


the  county  east  and  west.  Along  tliese  ■■ 
and  tbeir  tributaries  are  alluvia!  lands  of  threat  fer- 
tility, bouniled  In  most  places  by  narrow  strips  of  rougb  lands  gradually  toning 
Into  a  rolline  topography,  of  which  general  character  the  county  is.  Al!  the 
cereals  of  this  latitude  are  grown.  Timothy  hay,  clover  and  blue  grass  rival  in 
luxuriance  and  'juality  the  most  noted  portions  ot  the  United  States.  For 
timothy  eeed  the  county  has  a  distinct  reputation.  The  great  percentage  of 
land  Bells  at  $25  to  |35  an  acre.  Small  acreages  of  rough  land,  fit  chiefly  for 
fruit  or  paaturage,  ia  available  at  (10.  Best  farms,  well  Improved  In  fence  and 
residence  and  outbuildings,  brinK  (50  an  acre.  Immediately  adjacent  to  Unlon- 
Tllle  or  Lucerne,  small  acreages  range  higher,  on  account  ot  location.  Water- 
melons and  cantaloupes  are  grown  in  the  bottoms  of  Chariton  river. 

MANUtACTUHKS:— Putnam   Dye  Works  at  Unionvllle  employ  a  large  number 


ot  people.     Several   kilns  produt 


!UtEl 


t  brick  of  Brst  quality  for  local  de- 
mand. At  Powersvilte  Is  located  a  cheese 
factory,  products  from  which  cover  large 
section  in  Missouri  and  Iowa.  Wagon  and 
hay  stacker  factory  at  Unionvllle. 

—Enumeration,  5,087.  School 

from  six  months,  in  the  rural 

districts,  to  eight  months  in  towns.  Unlon- 

ville    High    School    is    approved    by    the 

State  University. 

^Three      railroads 

county    north    and    south: 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Chicago, 

Burlington    &  Kansas   City,   Iowa  &   St. 

Louis.    Toliil  mileage  33.45.    Miles  ot  dirt 

road,  2,000. 

Towns  :— Unionvllle, 
county  seat,  population, 
2,050;  waterworks,  electric 
lights,  location  of  mines; 
commercial  and  geographi- 
cal center  of  county.  Lu- 
population,  292; 
Powersville,  Mendota  and 
Blaciibird  are  mining 
towns.  Agriculture  contri- 
butes most  of  support  to 
towns. 

Newspapebs:  —  Union- 
vllle: Republican,  Panta- 
graph.  Democrat;   Powera- 


RALLS  is  arljafent  to  the  Mississippi  river.  liaK  way  between  the  city  of 
SI.  I-oiiis  and  the  Iowa  line.  While  its  topography  is  gecerftlly  roll- 
InB.  anil  along  the  river  hilly,  its  soil  is  universally  of  that  produc- 
livo  type  common  to  Missoarl's  undulating  prairie  dla.iict.  The 
county  Is  devoted  to  general  agriculture,  chiefly.  There  are  490 
square  miles  of  territory,  three-fourths  i;iven  to  rarmlng  and  In  a  high  slate  of 
cultivallon,  A  great  many  pure  hred  cattle  and  horses  are  raised  and  corn  pro- 
(iuct  amounts  to  almost  a  million  dollars  a  year.  A  lowering  Industry  in 
Ralls  Is  that  o(  Portland  cement  and  lime  mamtfacturing.  This  county  ie 
famous  for  Bear  Creek  limestone,  which  tests  98  per  cent  pure  lime.  Peculiar 
to  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  are  some  springs  of  salt  impregnation,  and 
an  artesian  well  where  the  water  spouts  from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  bIx 
feel.  In  a  salt  spring,  three  miles  west  of  New  London. 
■  been  found  Iraplemenla  used  long  ago  by  the 
the  Frenrb  in  securing  salt  sediment  from  the  water. 
Good  schools  are  the  pride  oC  the  people  of  Ralls.  There 
wo  hlRli  schools  and  Van  Rensselaer  College,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  ther  State. 

PdI'li.ation:— White.   Il,3fi0:    colored,   927;   Amerl- 
horn,  11.990;   foreign  born.  297;  total,  12,287.  Farm 
nes  owned.  1,415;  rented,  5'H:  other  homea  owned, 
;  rented.  359;  total  families,  2.GS5. 
Fj.vamk: — County  tax,  (1.20  on  one  hundred  dol- 
lars valuation;  school  lax,  average,  SS  cents;  total  val- 
itlon,  14,971,094:  assessment  valuation  Is  one-balf  tbe 
'lual  valuation  of  lands.    County  debt,  }272,000;   no 
pwnship  debt, 

TtMiiKK; — The  northeastern  one-third  along  the 
.Mississippi  river,  Is  original  timber  bearing  land.  The 
ireps  were  Mack  oah.  white  oak,  red  oak,  walnut,  elm, 
iiarkberry.  hickory,  and  sugar  maple.  There  is  yet  Buf- 
liclcnt  timber  for  local  rough  board  and  firewood  pur- 

[-OSPS. 

MisKKAi.s:— Limestone  Is  the  grcateHi  mineral.  The 
Mississippi  bluffs  are  of  thiK  material  and  along  Bear 
Creek,  in  the  northern  pan.  are  limestone  bhifis  almost 
of  pure  lime.  At  Oakwood  are  located  the  lime  kilns 
for  which  Ralls  Is  famous.  From  the  same  material  la 
made  cement.  Quarrying  is  done  mostly  near  II&sco. 
Coal  is  mined  in  the  southwest  part  of  tbe  county  at 
a»  Portland  Ci-mail  Co.;  Jlomr  ■■,'  K.  O.  Ualton,  Xnr  London: 
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RALLS  COUNTY. 


Perry.  Seventy  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mines.  Shafts 
are  about  sixty  feet  deep; 
vein  twenty-six  inches  thiclt. 
Most  of  the  produclion  is  con- 
sumed at  tlie  cement  and  lime 
worlts,  within  tiie  county. 

LANQi^Total  number  of 
acres.  3in,GnO,  of  which  230.- 
319  acres  are  included  in  im- 
proved farms.  There  are  1,- 
99G  farina,  ot  an  average  size 
o(  144.3  acres,  worth  JC,910,- 
400,  accordlns  to  present  sell- 
ing figures.  Two-thirds  of  ihe 
county  is  prairie,  beginning 
billowy  upon  the  eastern  bluff 
border  and  eradiially  toning 
down  to  the  undulating  liind 
at  the  west  edge  of  Ralls. 
Farms  are  well  improved  gen- 
erally, and  sell  at  $25  to  f60 
an  acre.  That  portion  of  the 
county  which  has  been  cleared 
of  trees  sells  at  an  average  price  of  MO  an  acre.  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
New  London  some  finely  Improved  acreages  are  held  at  f75  to  (90.  The  remain- 
ing ten  per  cent,  lying  along  Salt  river  and  (he  Mississippi  river  blufTs,  is  rough 
and  timber  bearing  and  may  he  had  at  fl5  to  $20  an  acre.  This  land  is  especially 
favorable  to  orcharding  and  live  stock  grazing. 

MANUFACTUHESi^Cement  and  lime  are  the  chief  mantifactured  products. 
Some  flour  and  corn  meal  are  made. 

Than spobtatjon;— Chicago  &  Alton,  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwestern.  St. 
Louis  &  Hannibal,  two  divtstons,  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph. 

Sciioiii.s: — Attendance  enumeration,  3,556;  number  of  schools,  69;  number 
of  high  schools,  two,  at  ew  London  and  Perry.  Van  Rensselaer  College,  at  the 
(own  of  its  name,  is  an  old  and  respected  institution. 

Spbings: — Spalding  Springs,  Salt  Springs,  Saverton  and  Tremore's  Lick  are 
springs  of  water  heavily  charged  with 
salt.  At  the  first  named  place  is  also 
an  artesian  well  and  thereupon  l9 
founded  a  summer  resort.  Here  are  a 
two-acre  lake  and  hotel. 

TowNsi^New  London,  county  sea', 
population,  S81;  Perry,  population  G24; 
Center,  300,  are  the  towns  incorpor- 
ated. Each  is  mainly  supported  by  its 
live  stock  and  general  agricultural  in- 
terests. Perry  has  coal  fields  of  Im- 
portance. Ilasco.  on  the  Miaaisalppl 
river,  is  location  of  cement  manufac- 
turing center,  and  Oakwood  ia  the 
home  of  lime  manufacture. 

NtwspAi'KBs: — New  London:  Ralls 
County  Record;  New  London  Timca; 
Perry  Enterprise. 


R 


ANDOLPH,  half  way  beti 
north  of  the  Missouri  r!' 
railroads  and  aKrIculIui 
county   of   tho    State.     Coal 


i=as  City  ami  SI.  Louis,  twenty  milea 
foremost  county  by  reason  of  Its  coal. 
Is  the  tliird  coal  producing 
derllea    virtually    the   wholp 


county  to  the  extent  of  greater  abundance  than  has  any  other. 
Railroad  interests  are  large  and  must  be  accounted  to  for  markets  which  greatly 
encourage  agriculture,  the  third  pillar  of  industry.  Moberly,  chief  city,  la  one  ot 
the  most  Important  railroad  centers  of  north  Missouri.  From  Ave  directiona 
trains  enter  Its  union  station.  The  main  western  shops  of  the  Wabash  railroad 
are  located  here  where  are  also  the  offices  of  three  main  divisions  of  the  road. 
Two  divisions  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  meet  here.  At  two  other  points 
in  the  county  the  Chicago  A  Alton  main  line  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  ai\d 
to  Chicago  crosses  tbe  Wabash  and  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
Texas  railroads.  Vegetables  and  poultry 
i  source  ot  support  for  many  a  mall  tanns 
which  supply  Moberly  markets.  Private  dairying  alao 
Is  carried  on.  The  larger  farmers  raise  cattle,  horses 
and  hogs  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  millions  ot  dol- 
lars worth  a  year  and  above  this  consumption  as  rep- 
resented, have  a  surplus  of  corn  which  sells  for  from 
eight  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  dollars  annually. 
Population:— White.  21,600;  colored,  2,842;  Amerl- 
a  born,  23,435;  foreign  born,  1,007;  total,  24,442, 
Farm  homes  owned,  1,8G3;  rented,  574;  other  homes 
ned,  1,569;  rented,  574;  total  families,  4,580. 
Fisanck:— County  tax,  50  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax  from  40  cents  to  fl.OO, 
average,  65  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  (7,784,588; 
ent  for  taxes  Is  baaed  upon  a  valuation  forty 
per  cent  ot  actual  valuation.  There  Is  no  Indebtedness, 
ber;— Originally  was  found  along  the  two 
branches  of  Charlton  river  and  other  lesser  streams. 
Comprised  hickory,  black  oak,  white  oak,  post  oak,  red 
oak,  walnut,  elm,  cottonwood  and  hackberry.  The  com- 
mercial timber  has  been  removed, 

MANfFACTORiKS: — Kallroad  shops  are  the  chief  fac- 
orles.  At  Moberly  are  extensive  brick  kilns  and  brick 
3  made  at  other  towns  for  local  purpose.  Flour  and 
cigars  are  manufactured. 

[«0;      Union    Btalion;    Wabaih    Hospital;    M'abaih    ilachlHC    ahop*; 
1  ChriiHati  AuociaUon  Biillillna.  Uohrrtv. 
t9Q 
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Forty    per    i 


Lasd: — From  a  standpoint  ot  aoil,  Ran- 
dolph comity  is  three-Iourths  vegetable 
loam,  mulatto  colored,  found  upon  its 
undulating  prairies  of  norllieasC  Missouri 
and  southern  Iowa.  The  northwest  cornpr, 
comprising  the  balance,  is  the  same  except- 
iDg  that  it  Is  deeper  in  places  and  less  deep 
In  others  owing  to  'he  I'ounlry  being  more 
rolling.  Originally  'he  surface  was  covered 
with  a  mailer  mass  oC  tall  wild  prairie 
grass.  Wherever  the  land  is  pastured  blue- 
grass  springs  up  to  the  crowding  out  ot  all 
other  kinds  ot  grass.  There  are  470  square 
miles  of  land  surface,  300,801)  apres.  of  which 
224.515  acres  ar^  In  a  high  state  ot  improve- 
ment. There  are  3.4fi0  farms  of  an  aveiage 
size  of  116.9  acres.  Estimated  valuation  of 
farming  lards,  $9,043,003. 
the  black,  loamy  prairie  land,  i 
acre;  ten  per  cent  of  the  prairie  at  (35: 
ten  per  cent  rough  timber  land  at  J12  to  515; 
forty  per  cent,  rich  soil,  originally  timbered 
land  MO  an  acre. 

Transportation: — ^Vabash,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Chicago  A 
Alton  have  main  line  roads  inieraectlng  the  county.  Moberly  Is  division  center 
for  the  first  two  named.  The  Chicago  &  Alton  intersects  the  Wabash  at  Clark 
and  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  at  Higbee.    The  railroads  touch  the  main  coal  camps. 

MiSEBALs: — Annual  production  of  coal  approximates  450,181  tons.  Other 
counties  of  Missouri  have  larger  developed  areas  but  none  equals  Randolph  in 

coal  deposited.    Laaf 
year   21   mines   were 

operated,    employing 

one    thousand    men. 

Most  extensive  oper- 

on  at  Higbee,  Elliott, 
Huntsville  and  Ren- 
ick.  Shafts  are  from 
100  to  200  feet  deep. 
Vein  of  coal  averages 
four  feel  thick. 
Schools;— There  are  three  high  schools:  Mooerly,  Huntsville  and  Higbee. 
The  first  la  articulated  with  the  State  University, 

Si'Ki.NGs:— Randolph  Springs  on  the  Wabash  railroad  la  a  favorite  excursion 
point.  An  Improved  park  is  here  located  In  which  is  a  spring  of  mineral  water. 
Tow.vs:— Moberly,  population,  8.012,  railroad  town  and  central  market. 
Huntsville,  population,  1,805,  county  seat.  Higbee,  1,151,  mining  town;  Clark, 
223;  Kenlck,  196;  JackHonvllle.  195;  Cairo,  173.  Clifton  Hill.  All  towns  are 
centers  of  line  farming  districts  and  derive  large  income  as  trading  centers  and 
as  centers  for  live  stock  sales  and  shipments. 

NEH-srAi'ERs;— Moberly  Monitor.  Democrat;  Huntsyllle  Herald;  Clifton  Hill 
News;  Hlgtee  Hustler;  Clark  Chronicle. 
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north  bank  of  Mi 
City.    Corn,  cattle,  hoi 
and  mules  lead.  In  order, 
In  Irish  potato  t>rodii(:tior 
icres,  of  which   288,027   aci 


River, 


ve  coal  interests.  It  Is  upon  the 
hour  and  a  half  east  of  Kansas 
e  grass,  timothy  and  alfalfa  bay, 
In  iwlnt  of  income.  County  has  reputation 
and  In  butter.  It  contains  5S4  square  miles, 
es  itre  included  as  cultivable.  Farms   number 


3,321,  average  Bize.  102.6 
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ires,  worth  in  aggregate,  (11,171,973. 
n    born,    2'1,241  ;     foreign    born,    564;    white, 
colored,   l.eOS;    toial,   24,805.     Farm   homes   owned,   2,199;    rented, 
bomes  owned,  94G;  rented,  1,104;   total  families.  5,27G. 

Fi.vasck:— County  tax.  99  cents  on  JlOO;  school  tax,  25  cents  to  (1.20;  aver- 
age, 4'i  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  (9,049,279;  tort;  per  cent  of  actual  value. 
No  debtij. 

Timber: — Owing  to  blgb  state  of  land  develop- 
ment, far  past  commercial  state.  Originally  surface 
was  practically  covered  with  large  growth  of  all  oak 
denomi nations,  hickory,  walnut,  elm,  ash  and  hack- 
berry.  Fire  wood  timber  Is  yet  in  quantity  sufficient 
and  ft  few  portable  mills  find  occupation  In  lumbar 
manufacture. 

CoAi.: — "Not  a  foot  of  land  In  Ray  county  without 
coal  under  It,"  is  a  concise  statement  of  this  mineral 
resource.  High  grade  soft  coal  is  extensively  mined 
at  Richmond,  Fleming.  Swanwlck,  Rayvllle  and  Knox- 
vllle.    Limestone  is  within  wagon  haul  of  all  points. 

LAsni— The  land  which  lends  distinction  to  Ray 
as  r9rn  producing  area.  Is  that  situated  In  the  Missouri 
bottoms.  At  Camden,  on  the  river,  central  point  east 
anil  wesi,  bluffs  louch  the  river  hank.  From  this  point, 
they  take  directions  northwest,  and  northeast  at  angles 
of  45  degrees,  defining  wide  bottoms.  Bluff  line  west 
of  Camden  runs  north  ot  Albany,  this  bottom  being, 
therefore,  two  to  five  miles  wide.  East  of  Camden, 
bluff  line  follows  due  northeasterly  until  Morton  Is 
reacheii.  whence  hills  range  easterly,  crossing  county 
line  into  Carroll.  First  time  In  ten  years,  land  soutb 
of  Wabash  railroad,  across  entire  county  overflowed 
last  spring,  and  while  enriched,  may  now  be  bought, 
west  of  Camden,  at  prices  ranging  from  (45  to  (75. 
Oal»  Illoh  a»  a  Mant  Head.  Farm  of  Q.  IV.  Folk,  Richmond; 
Brolheri,  Rlthmond;  Richmond  Coal  Shaft  Xo.  17. 
493 
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RAY  COUNTY. 


East  ol  Camden  it  sells  at  (50  to  f75,  with 

aa  occasional  second  bottom  farm  at  $100, 

because  of  elegant  Improvements  and  loira- 

llon  with  reference  to  town.     Soil  of  entire 

strip  Is  rich,  black   loam.     It  is  of  Inc 

hauatlble  depth.    Corn  is  known  to  excel  on 

this    land    after    thirty    years'    conseciitiv 

yield.  Wheat  grows  as  luxuriously,  Prairie 

embraces  eight  square  miles  to  norlheasl. 

east   and   southeast   of    Lawson;    a   .square 

strip  of   twenty  square  miles   northeast   of 

Kuoxville;   eight  square  miles  centering  at 

Georgeville;  and  for  the  most  part  in  strips 

within    that   section    in    eastern    part    de- 
scribed  by  a  circular   line   through   jioinla 

one  mile  south   of  Tinney's  Grove,  a   mile 

east  of  MiliviUe,  and  at  Morton.       Soil   is 

black,  light-weight  loam,  avciase  tliree-foot 

depth,  friendly   lo  clover,  blue  grass  and 

timothy.    Sells  at  $35  to  (CO,  averaglns  JSO. 

Near  Lawson  li  reaches  $1110.  though  rar 

Bulk  of  balance  of  Ray  county  is  bliio  grass 

bill  land,  ranging  in  price  from  $35  to  $70. 

Within  half  a   dozen    miles  of  Richmond, 

prices  range  $50   to  $75,   to  $100  within  i 

mile  of  town.    Untiiiabie  land  Is  practically  unknown.     A  few  farms  adjoining 

Crooked  river,  three  to  live  miles  northeast  of  Vibbard,  and  so: 
northeast  corner  of  county  contain  this  surface;  selling  as  low  a 
ing  land  ofttimes  sells  at  $40  to  $50.  Farm  improvements  are 
paring  with  best  districts  of  Iowa  or  Illinois.  Every  farmer  has 
ing  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots  and  berries. 

Manofactobies : — Flouring  mills  at  Richmond,  Hardin,  Orrick  and  Vibbard. 
Brick  and  tile  factory  at  Lakeview,  Soda  waters  bottled;  vegetables  canned  in 
season  at  Richmond  plants.  Wathlns'  butter  marketed  at  Lawson,  said  to  be 
beet  in  Stale. 

Transportation:— Three  main  line  railroads  to  Kansas  City;  branch  to  St. 
Joseph. 

StiiooLs  ANo  Churches: — Richmond  High  School,  approved,  heads  county's 
splendid  public  system.  Woodson  Institute,  co-educational  academy,  correlated 
with  Central  College,  Fayette.     All  Christian  churches  represented. 

Water: — Drinking  water  in  bills  and  pi^airles  of  limestone  seepage;  in 
bottoms,  strongly  Iron  impregnation.  St.  Cloud  Springs,  three  miles  north 
Richmond,  Is  picnic  ground.    Sulphur  spring  near  Millvllle. 

Towxa: — Richmond,  county  seat,  has  waterworks,  electric  lights,  telephone, 
buHinesa  streets  brick  paved.  Hardin.  Lawson,  Orrick,  and  Morton,  have 
electric  lights,  telephones,  and  macadamized  streets;  Camden,  Vibbard,  Ray- 
ville,  Elmira  and  Floyd  are  railroad  towns;  Mlllville,  Knoxville,  RusselTillc, 
Tinney's  Grove  and  tieorgeviile  are  inland.     Agriculture  and  stock  raising  sup- 

Nkhsi'ai'ki!k: — Richmond  Conservator.  Missourian,  Democrat.  Republican; 
Ray  County  Review,  of  Lawson;  Hardin  News;  Orrick  Star,  Times. 
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NATURE'S  endowmKnis  to  Reynolds  comprise  timber,  minerals  and  a 
few  broad  river  and  creek  boUoms  for  grain  growth  unexcelled. 
The  coiin<y  Is  situated  In  soutbcrn  Miaaouri.  three  counties  north  of 
Arltansaa  and  Ave  weat  ot  MisslsBlppl  river.  Timber  Interesta  may 
i:e  considered  dual;  those  of  yellow  pine  and  ot  hardwood.  Pine 
timber  Is  native  to  275,000  acres  of  the  531.000  acres  Included  within  county 
domains,  bing  in  the  south  and  west.  Ptne  lands  have  been  cut  up  to  eight 
thousand  feet  an  acre;  averaging  five  thousand.  A  Wayne  county  milling  com- 
pany owned  180,000  acres,  30.000  acres  of  which  It  recently  sold  as  land  with 
timber  removed.  Hardwood  acreage  grew  white,  blaclt  and  post  oak.  It  Is 
usfd  for  railroad  tie  and  lumber  making.  Mill  centers  are  Iiesterviile,  Elling- 
ton, and  Bee  Fork,  having  a  sawing  capacity  of  15,000  feet  or  less  daily. 
Railroad  lies  are  floated  down  Black  river;  within  the 
year  one  tie  drive  represented  650,000  railroad  ties. 
B  o(  solid  beds  of  red  granite  and  of  grey  sand 
;,  and  iron  ore  comprise  chiefly  the  minerals,  un- 
touched. Quality  of  granite  deposited  is  seen  In  build- 
ings of  WasbinglOD  University  al  St.  Louis  and  la 
lavements.    Ginseng  in  grown  In  eastern  Rey- 

Popui-ation:— White,  S.lijl;  colored,  0:  American 
lorn.  8,100;  foreign  horn.  Gl;  total  8,1G1.  Farm  homes 
owned,  797;  rented,  388;  Other  homes  owned,  192: 
rented.  129;  total  tamlties,  l.SOG. 

ante: — County  lax.  47  cents;  school  tax  aver- 
age, 43  cents;  total  assessed  valuation  fl, 804,513;  two- 
thirds  of  real  valuation;  no  county  debt;  no  township 
del»t. 

LANr>:— There  are  830  square  miles,  making  531,- 
100  acres,  of  which  less  than  one-tenth.  50,271  acres,  la 
;Qitivabie.  Farms  numher  ],1B5,  averaging  103.3  acres 
each  in  lands  of  various  characters,  valued  at  $2,220,- 
8i>G  actual  worth.  As  a  whole  the  surface  is  mountain- 
1  a  tew  localiiifs  there  are  quarter  sections 
larpely  solid  rock.  Generally,  however,  surface  bears 
small  rocks.  One-lia!t  the  fifty  thousand  cultivable 
I  are  river  bottom  land,  rich,  rock  free,  surpris- 
ingly well  improved.    Soil  is  clay,  darker  in  tjottoms. 

Phm-i,  in  heading :     Blark  HIcer  near  LcMlcrrille;  Johntoni  Shnt-ln. 
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REYNOLDS  COUNTY. 


Cora,    grass,    wheat    and 
oats  are  raised  in  bottoms 
of    Black    river,    Logan's 
Creek,   Bushy  Creek,   Dos 
Run    Creek,    locations   of 
principal     farms ,       Farm 
lands     under     cultivation 
will    average    $20    an    acre. 
With    this  a  timber  area  o( 
equal    extent    of    land    bougbi 
would     be     gratuitously     given. 
Recently  a  1,000-acre  farm  sold 
for  $0,000:   250  acres  were  under 
rultivaiion.    The    250    acres    were 
priced  at  about  full  eitent  of  con- 
sideration,  the  750  acres  of  timber 
bringing    a    merely    nominal     price 
One-fourth  of  the  improved,  cultivable 
land  can  be  bought  for  (10;  about  one- 
fifth.  In  vicinity  of  Leaterville  and  Ell- 
ington   $30   to    $40.     These    latter   farms 
are    well    Improved,    crops   have    been    ro- 
tated intelligently  and  buildings  and  fences 
are  trim.    Farms  around  Centervllle  sell  a 
$15  lo  (25.      One-half  the  county  acreage   is 
owned  by  mill  men.    This  can  be  bought  with 
pine  privileges  reserved  or  timber   already  cut 
for  75  cents  to  $1  an  acre.      Government  lande, 
6,522  acres. 

Masuiactories: — A  huh  factory,  spoke  and  fel- 
loe factory  at  Lestervllle;    flour  mills  at  Ellington, 
near  l-esterville  and  Carter's  Mill ;  several  grist 
and  lumber  mills  at  cross  roads. 


Tka.nsi-ortatiox; — Missouri  Southern 
Railroad,  narrow  guage,  logging  road  with 
passenger  aceommodation,  37.17  miles  tax- 
able road.  Sabula.  in  Iron  county,  on  the 
Iron  Mountain  is  passenger  point  forl-es- 
lerville  and  CeniervElle,  the  county  seat. 

SCHOOL.S:— Fifty-three  districts  with 
school  buildings  and  average  six  months 

Ron  ANP  Gin:— Many  people  fiah  and 
hunt  along  Black  river  and  tributary 
St  reams.  Red  perch,  catfish,  goggle-eye 
and  buffalo  fish  are  plentiful.  Deer,  tur- 
keys, squirrels,  pheasants  and  other 
smaller  game  are  found.  Johnson's  Shut- 
in  is  a  favorite  point  tor  campers. 

Towss:— Leaterville,  Centervllle  and 
Ellington  are  chief.  Trallaloo.  fostered 
by  Clarkson  Saw  Mill  Company,  of  Leeper, 
has  200  inhabitants  within  a  year  ot  es- 
tablishment. 

Newspapers: — Centervllle  Outlook, 
Centervllle  Reformer. 


THE   Iliulcy  county   farmer  Is  a  manufaciurer  and  a  miner.     In   sup- 
poi'L  of  bis  table  lie  tills  the  soli  and  pastures  live  stock  upon  the 
tree   range.     For  clothes  and   luxuries  he   depends  well   upon  Ills 
liroadaxe,  with  which  he  makes  railroad  lies,  and  his  pickaxe,  wlib 
which  he  soon  collecta  a.  wagon  load  of  Iron  ore  for  market     Ripley 
is   upon   the   ArkauHBB   border,   sixty   inilea   west   of   the   Mississippi   river.     Its 
northern  one-third   ia  situated   within   Misaourra   yellow   pine   belt.     The  south 
two-thirds  bears  hardwood  timber.     Ita  surface  Is  rough,  excepting  20,000  acres 
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which  Is  of  lowland  character.  County  contains  640 
square  miles  of  land,  409,600  acres,  of  which  63,498 
acres  are  in  cultivation.  There  are  1,740  farms,  aver- 
aging 91.8  acres,  including  land  of  alt  characters. 
They  are  estimated  at  t2,&85,S4S.  Area  of  vacant  land, 
4,2(J5  acres. 

Poi'ULATioN:— White,  13,185;  colored,  1;  American 
barn.  13.091;  foreign  born,  95;  total.  13,186.  Farm 
homea  owned.  1.19S;  rented.  591:  other  homes  owned. 
309;   rented.  504;  total  famillea.  2,602. 

Fisance: — County  tax.  50  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax  from  40  cents  to  (1.25,  average,  fJl 
rents;  total  assessed  valuation,  $2,445,280;  aasessed 
valuation  per  cent  ot  actual  valuation,  TO  cents;  county 
debt  $8,000;   no  township  debt. 

Timreb: — Commercial  timbers  are  yellow  pine. 
white  oak.  black  oak,  red  gum  wood.  These  predomi- 
nate, with  hickory,  elm,  and  In  the  lowlands,  corkwoot". 
One  of  the  largest  pine  lumber  mills  In  Missouri  Is 
locaied  at  Grandin,  Carter  county,  at  the  north  edge 
of  Ripley.  At  this  point  and  Doniphan  most  ot  Rip- 
ley's log  output  la  shaped  Into  boards,  dressca  and  un- 
dressed. Estimated  that  Ripley's  pine  timber  will  last 
five  years.  Three  saw  mills  at  Doniphan  and  seven 
or  eiKhi  portable  mills  arc  helping  (o  convert  pine 
anil    hardwood    into   cash.     Cord    wood,    $1.25;    In    the 
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MiNKBAi.si—Iron  In  every  township.    Alao  clay  and  llmeBtone. 

La sd:— Topography  varies  from  lowlanda  in  southeast  to  mountafna  in 
northwest,  In  the  lowtanda  Improved  farms  average  125  an  acre;  unimproved 
S5  to  (10.  Cotton  and  corn  are  chief  products.  Westwardly  and  northwest- 
wardly from  lowlands  bliis  are  encountered.  These  grow  higher  and  more 
abrupt  until  In  the  northwest  they  assume  mountain  Importance.  Wherever  in 
vicinity  of  creeks  they  are  rock  covered.  Eastern  one-half  Is  more  thickly  settled 
and  hetter  improved.  L^nd  in  improved  condition  sells  at  (20  up  to  $30  In  ex- 
ceedingly rare  instances,  and  Improved  hll]  farms  are  to  he  found  at  (5  to  (10 
an  acre.  Unimproved  mountain  land  In  tracts  of  loss  than  three  or  four  hun- 
dred acres  Is  bad  at  (1.25  to  (2.50  an  acre.  As  Che  timber  Is  removed,  mining 
Is  Increasing,  and  this  with  fruit  raising  Is  the  hope  of  the  county.  Berries 
ripen  one  week  in  advance  of  crops  even  further  south,  owing  to  hill  protection 
from  north.     Peaches  grow  perfect. 

MANUFAc-niHED  PBOiiucTa : — Railroad  lies  bring  26  cents  in  Doniphan,  where 
annual  shipments  amount  to  half  a  million  ties.  Doniphan  Is  location  of  two 
saw  mills  and  one  planing  mill,  jurist  mill,  two  roller  flouring  mils  of  75  barrel 
capacities,  small  foundry,  ice  and  cold  storage  plant  and  two  stave  factories. 
At  Naylor  Is  a  50  barrel  flour  mill;   at  King  Bee  a  saw  and  planing  mill, 

Transpoktation : — Frisco  (Southern  Missouri  &  Arkansas),  9.29;  Iron 
Mountain  (Doniphan  branch),  15.93  miles  at  taxed  roadbed. 

Si.ii'VOLS  AND  CiiuRciiEsi^Donlphan  has  five  churches;  Naylor  (our.  There 
are  6S  school  districts,  averaging  six  months  terms.  Doniphan  public  high 
school  of  eight  rooms  contains  laboratory  tor  physics  and  chemistry  and  a  refer- 
ence library.  School  term  9  months.  Course  comprises:  four  years  Bnglleh, 
four  years  Latin,  three  of  history,  one  of  science.  It  Is  approved  by  University 
ot  Missouri. 

Towns :  — Doniphan,    county 
seat,  1,500  Inhabitants;  new  (20.-  .■■*'' 

000  court   house;    (15,000   water-  * 

works  system.  Naylor,  Varner. 
Gatewood,  Pine,  Poyner,  Fair 
Dealing,  Ponder,  Current  View. 
King  Bee;  all  supported  by  tim- 
ber and  farming. 

Newbi'apebs; — D  o  n  I  p  h  a  n 
Hustler,  ProBpect-News. 
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DOSIPITAN,  RIPLET  COUVTI. 


ST,  CHARLES  lies  Immedlaiely  north  and  west  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  Agriculture,  manufacturing,  horClcul- 
lure  and  limestone  are  the  elements  of  Its  commercial  hasls.  Wheat 
and  corn  are  the  largest  grain  crops,  and  the  county  Is  flrst  In  onion 
production.  St.  Charles  wblte  corn  for  seed  crosses  the  Atlantic  ati- 
nuatly.  Best  equipped  car  plant  In  the  United  States  Is  located  at  St.  Charles, 
(he  counly  seat.  Three  quarries  ship  immense  quantities  of  blue  limestone. 
In  square  miles  the  area  is  520,  or  332,SO0  acres,  of  which  220,491  are  in  actual 
cultivation.  There  are  2,297  farms,  averaging  130,7  acres  each  In  cultivable, 
pasture,  and  Umber  lands.  Actual  value  of  farm  lands  $11.127, ISS.  Originally 
hard  wood  timber,  white  oak,  black  oak,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  elm.  covered 
Iwo-thlrds  area.  One-third  this  former  acreage.  In  western  part  of  county  and 
along  the  Mississippi  river,  remains:  portable  saw  mills  are  found  In  the 
locality.     Large  numbers  of  railroad  ties  are  being  cut. 

BtitLiiiNQ  Stone: — St.  Charles  county  court  bouse 
Is  monument  to  stone  resources.  Blue  limestone  is  quar- 
ried along  the  Missouri  river  Immediately  south  of  St. 
Charles  and  at  St,  Peters.  Fire  clay  Is  mined  for  car 
and  foundry  works.  Pita  are  located  four  miles  west 
of  St,  Charles. 

Lako: — One-third  is  rich,  alluvial  bottom  land. 
It  is  deflned  by  the  rivers  and  on  the  opposite  aides 
by  the  Wabash  railroad  from  St.  Charles  to  St,  Peters, 
thence  by  the  St.  Louis.  Keokuk  and  Northwestern  to 
Old  Monroe.  It  may  be  subdivided  Into  three  parta: 
flrst,  high  bottom,  representing  one-half  ot  the  land, 
worth  tSO  to  1^25  an  acre,  according  to  improvements 
and  altitude;  second,  lower  bottom  drained,  embrac- 
ing one-third  of  bottom  land,  (50  to  (70;  third,  four 
thousand  acres,  approximately,  of  overflow  land  east 
of  St.  Peters,  $20  to  J25.  It  tiled,  the  latter  divialon 
Is  as  valuable  as  first.  The  next  dividing  line  would 
be  run  through  Melville,  Went zvi lie,  MechanlCSvtUe 
and  Hamburg,  bounding  the  south  and  west  land 
averaging  (60  an  acre;  this  embraces  one-third  of  the 
county.  It  is  high-bill  land,  and  the  farms  are  in  a 
high  state  of  improvement.  Perhaps  a  thousand  acres 
within  this  strip  are  rocky,  bluff  land,  and  could  be 
bought  for  (20  to  (30;  one-lhird  would  bring  (75  or 
(SO.  best  situated  farms  (100.    South  and  west  of  the 

11  AradltiK  ;     SI.   Charles  from    the  J/I»inur(  RJ.fr, 
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last  line  drawn, 
the  land  varies  more 
in  price  and  producing  qual- 
ity.    In  a  creek  bottom  farms  sell 
at  $65  an  acre  while  adjoining  it  is  land 
to  be  had  for  $5  or  $10.     Tax  assessment  at  two- 
thirds  valuation  for  this  section  is  $15  an  acre. 
Creek  bottoms  sell  at  $40  to  $65  an  acre. 

Population:— White,    22,332;     colored,    2,142; 
native    born,    21,874;    foreign    born,    2,600;    total, 
24,474.     Farm  homes  owned,    1,360;    rented,    903; 
other  homes  owned,  1,223;  rented,  1,336;  total  families,  4,822. 

Finance: — County  tax,  $33,242.67;  school  tax  average,  28  cents;  total  as- 
sessed valuation,  $12,215,190;  assessed  valuation  one-half  of  real  valuation;  no 
county  debt;  no  township  debt. 

MANUFAcroRiES : — St.  Charles  is  a  manufacturing  city.  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.,  employing  1,700  men,  make  railway  cars  from  the  ground  up.  The 
plant  covers  seventeen  blocks  along  the  river  and  is  thoroughly  equipped.  Wa- 
bash, and  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  systems  are  supplied  from  St.  Charles  shops. 
Cars  are  sent  to  every  civilized  country.  Departments  include  brass  and  malle- 
able iron  foundries,  wheel  foundry,  gray  iron  foundry,  pattern  shop,  iron  and 
machine  shop,  freight  paint  shop,  coach  wood  machine  shop,  coach  cabinet  mill, 
coach  erecting  shop,  coach  paint  shop,  upholstering  shop,  mirror  department, 
glass  etching  department,  brass  machine  shop,  brass  finishing  shop,  brass 
lacquer  and  finishing  department,  coach  blacksmith  shop,  lumber  drying  kilns, 
mechanical  engineering  department;  organized  1873  and  transferred  to  present 
corporation  March  1,  1899.  Capacity,  650  freight  or  thirty  passenger  coaches  a 
month.  Compressed  brick  plant,  two  stone  quarries,  cob  pipe  factory  employing 
60  persons,  five  cigar  factories,  two  steam  laundries,  three  wagon  and  carriage 
shops;  creamery  at  New  Melle;  flouring  mills  at  St.  Charles,  New  Melle,  Wentz- 
ville  and  O'Fallon. 

Transportation: — Wabash,  27.72;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  43.80;  St. 
Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwestern,  32.77;  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal,  5.77;  St.  Clair, 
Madison  &  St.  Louis  Belt  Line,  2.80;  St.  Peters'  branch  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  & 
Northwestern,  10.60  miles.    Pike  roads,  146;  dirt,  660  miles. 

Schools: — Linden  wood  College,  Presbyterian  school  for  young  women, 
founded  1830;  enrollment,  74;  faculty,  15.  Collegiate,  music,  elocution,  and  dra- 
matic art.  Sacred  Heart  Convent,  for  young  women;  65  enrolled.  St..  Charles 
Military  Academy,  for  boys,  preparatory  school,  St.  Charles.  Woodlawn  Semi- 
nary, O'Fallon.  High  School,  St.  Charles.  Seventy-one  districts  with  one-third 
more  schools. 

Newspapers  : — St.  Charles  Banner-News,  Cosmos-Monitor,  Demokrat; 
Wentzville  Union;  O'Fallon  Hausfreund. 


ST.  CLAIR  is  situated  od  the  west  aide  of  southern  Missouri.  It  Is  fitty 
miles  east  of  Kansas  and  seventy  miles  south  of  the  Missouri  river  at 
LeslngtoD.  Agriculture,  stock  raislDg,  and  mining  are  principal  occu- 
pations. Tomato  growing,  live  stock  ranches  and  lime  manufacture 
give  It  feature.  Ranch  Is  applied  in  St.  Clair  county  to  half  a  dozen 
farms  each  of  not  more  than  Ave  hundred  acres,  devoted  to  cattle  or  sheep  rais- 
ing. The  owner  places  the  property  in  the  hands  ot  an  overseer,  who  lives  upon 
the  place  and  conducts  the  feeding  of  stock.  The  owner  resides  In  town.  North- 
west one-fourth  of  St,  Clair  county  Is  prairie,  commercial  and  Industrial  Inter- 
eats  thereof  centering  at  Appleton  City,  largest  town, 
population  1,133.  Osceola,  upon  Oaage  river,  Is  county 
seat:  population  1.037.  Lowry  City,  In  northeast,  is 
best  town  In  its  section  ot  the  county.  Lime  is  manu- 
factured at  Osceola. 

Population:— White,  17,645;  colored,  262;  Ameri- 
can born,  17,590;  foreign  born,  317;  total,  17,907.   Farm 
>wned.  1,925;   rented,  S66;   other  homes  owned, 
617;  rented,  409;   total  familieB,  3,817. 

Finanxe; — County  tax:  general  revenue,  50  cents; 
road,  15  cents;  sinking  fund.  15  cents;  total,  80  cents; 
school  tax  from  12  cents  to  $2.40;  average,  GO  cents  on 
:  hundred  dollars:  assessed  valuation;  land  and  per- 
sonal, {3.521,545;  merchants,  fll4,9gO;  railroads.  $511,- 
);  total,  $4,481,165.16;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  ot 
ual  value,  50;  county  debt,  $7,000,  outstanding  war- 
its;  no  township  debt. 
TiMBEB:^Forty  per  cent  of  land  originally  tim- 
bered; white,  black,  and  post  oak,  hickory,  pecan,  wal- 
it,  hacltherry,  mulberry,  elm,  sycamore,  Cottonwood, 
phlcfly  In  east,   southeast  and   along  streams.    Com- 
mercial size  almost  exhausted. 

Minerals: — Coal  production,  3.139  Ions  annually; 
operaled  mines  at  Applelon  City.  Dottle,  Lowry  City, 
luko  Springs.  Monegaw  Springs,  Taberville,  TlfUn  and 
Osceola.  Vein  at  Dottle,  Tahervllle,  Tlffln  and  vicinity 
of  Lowry  City  Is  three  to  four  feet  thick;  beat  deposits 
eight  miles  or  more  from  railroad.     Iron  In  northeaat; 

Photo  in  htaUng:     Rottmonl  Ranch  on  Sac  River. 
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tlmestone  and  sandstone 
along  Sac  and  Oeage  riv- 
ers. Whetstone  deposits  in 
pockets  near  Monegaw 
Springs;  used  (or  eouve- 
Dlrs  of  the  resort.  Kaolin 
and  earth  paint  In  west 
hair  of  county.  While  clay 
analyzes  61  per  cent  silica 
and  28  per  cent  alumina. 

L.A.\  u  1  — Area.  690 
square  miles  ;  441,600 
acres;  cultivated,  21S,404 
acres;  number  o(  farms.  2,- 
851;  average  size,  121.9 
acres;  aggregate  valuation, 
(5.467,725.  Entering  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  county. 
two  prongs  of  the  Osage 
river  very  soon  flow  to- 
gether and  thence  con- 
tinue a  norttaeaateriy  di- 
rection to  the  county  line 
and  into  Benton  county. 
At  Osceola,  this  stream  is  joined  by  Sac  river,  which  enters  St.  Clair  county  at  a 
middle  point  on  the  south  border,  Osage  has  approximately  65  miles  and  the  Sac 
27  miles  of  bed  within  the  county.  Northwest  one-fourth  of  the  county  la  undu- 
lating prairie.  It  is  crossed  by  small  creeks  with  narrow  timber  strips.  Soil  is 
uniformly  prairie  loam,  black,  with  clay  undersoil.  Thin  limestone  rocli  is  found 
at  shallow  depth.  Bulk  of  prairie  brings  t40  to  (50.  One-fourth  of  it,  embracing 
more  creeli,  timber  strips  sell  at  (20  to  $30.  Along  the  main  streams  are  bottom 
lands  averaging  three-eighths  of  a  mile  In  width.  Estimated  at  25,000  acres. 
Soil  la  black,  sandy,  bottomless  team.  Prices,  (40  to  (50  an  acre.  One-Fourth  ol 
the  county  east  of  Sac  and  Osage  confluence  is  cultivable  farm  lands,  worth  (15 
to  (25.  Balance  ranges  from  (1.25  to  (10  an  sere.  Three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-flvQ  acres  of  government  land  a.re  embraced.  Wild  land  Is 
clothed  in  blue  stem  grass. 

Manufactused  Prooucts: — Cheese,  brick,  and  lime  are  manufactured.  Ap- 
pleton  City  has  three  cheese  plants  and  creameries;  Osceola  two  Hue  kilns. 

Tkanspobtation:— Missouri,  Kansas  ft  Texas,  6.75;  Kansas  City,  Osceola  & 
Southern,  26.91;  Kansas  City.  Clinton  ft  Springfield,  29.91  miles  of  taxed  railroad. 
Last  two  lines  are  operated  under  Frisco  leases.  County  roads  cross  rivers  by 
Ave  large  steel  bridges. 

Schools;— Number  of  buildings,  114.  High  schools  at  Osceola,  Appleton 
City.  Appleton  City  Academy  gives  courses  in  primary,  preparatory,  academic, 
music,  elocution,  military  and  physical  culture  departments;  125  students. 

Mineral  Spkinqs: — White  and  black  sulphur,  magnesia  and  various  chaly- 
beates,  free  and  limestone  waters. 


Monegaw  Springe,  Appleton  City 
Springs,  Taberville  Springs,  Chaly- 
beate, Salt  Creek  and  County  Line 
Sulphur  Springs  are  points  of  min- 
eral water  virtues.  First  two  are 
provided  with  hotels  which  are  pat- 
ronized during  summers.     Fishing 

Newbpapebs:  —  Osceola    Demo-  osaoe  biver  bbidqe,  osceola. 

crat.  Republican;  Collins  Advance;  Lowry  City  Independent;  Appleton  City  Trib- 
une, Journal. 


of  one  State  Instltu 
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CENTER  of  Ihe  far  famed  southeast  Missouri  lead  mining  and  smelter 
district,  is  St.  Francois  county,  torty-flve  miles  south  of  St.  Louis. 
Last  year  seventy  per  cent  of  the  output  of  lead  in  Missouri  waa 
from  this  county.  The  developed  district  extends  along  the  line  of 
the  Mississippi  River  &  Bonne  Terre  railroad  from  Doe  Run  lo  Jef- 
ferson county.  Iron  mining  is  likewise  an  important  commercial  and  industrial 
factor  of  the  county.  Its  location  la  in  the  southwest  corner,  centering  at  Iron 
Mountain,  which  has  yielded  large  annual  outputs  for  many  years.  Some  copper 
is  miued  also  and  haryta  is  found  in  the  lead  district.  In  other  things  St.  Fran- 
cois is  not  Iiacliward.  All  directions  rocli  roads  run  out  of  Parmlngton,  location 
n,  the  Hoapilal  for  Insane;  Carleton  College  and  Elmwood 
lugh  system  of  public  schools.  Bonne  Terre,  another  lead- 
le  of  the  largest  concentrating  plants  In  Missouri,  Is  seat 
of  a  high  school  approved  by  the  University  of  Missouri. 
County  embraces  410  square  miles  of  land,  262,400 
:s,  of  which  97,765  are  devoted  to  agriculture.  Tber« 
1,277  farms,  averaging  162. G  acres  each  in  lands  of 
cultivated,  pasture,  and  timber  character.  Total  value 
of  farm  lands,  (8,350,675. 

Population:— White,  23,440;  colored,  611;  Ameri- 
can born.  23,136;  foreign  born,  915;  total,  24,061.  Farm 
homes  owned,  900;  rented.  390;  other  homes  owned, 
1,458;  rented.  1.910;  total  families,  4,658. 

Finance:— County  tax.  40  cents;  county  road  tax, 
10  cents;  school  tax  from  Ave  cents  to  fl.30;  average, 
54  cents;  total  assessed  valuation.  f6,357.942;  based 
upon  thirty  per  cent  of  actual  value;  no  county  nor 
township  debt. 

Timuek:— Varieties:  White  oak.  black  oak,  post 
oak.  red  oak,  sugar  maple,  black  walnut,  elm,  cherry, 
hickory,  black  gum,  pine,  pawpaw.  Red  and  black  oak 
comprise  one-half.  Wherever  accessible  to  railroad  the 
largest  timber  has  lieen  removed.  White  oak  repre- 
sents one-fourth  of  timber  growth,  but  has  l>een  cut 
over  more  than  any  other  sort.  Large  growth  white 
oak  is  yet  found  in  rough  regions  touching  Big  river 
in  north,  and  St.  Francis  river  in  south  and  south- 
western corner  of  county.  In  the  western  and  south- 
ern portions,  sugar  maples  are  numerous.  Pine  equal 
to  two  per  cent  of  timber  remains  in  districts  remote 
from  railroads. 
'.rail  .illninif  Oiilric.1 ;  Colambfa  Uail  CoMifionii,  Sftn/I  Yn.  2. 
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MiflERALs: — More  Uibd 
two-thirds  of  county  area  has 
mineral  prospects.  One-tenth 
of  prospects  are  developed. 
Minerals  consist  of  lead  in 
form  of  diBsemioated  ore, 
zinc,  iron,  larite,  nifkel,  red 
and  gray  granite,  limestone, 
flnii  sandstone.  Coi)per  is 
mined   In  small   quantity. 

La  N  11  :— There  are  two 
classes:  first,  tlie  rough  hill 
laud  found  In  a  large  area  In 
southwestern  corner,  and  the 
broken  regions  adjacent  to 
principal  streams:  and  the 
gently  rolling  areas  In  the 
eastern  and  central  parts  of 
the  county.  The  latter  class, 
which  embraces  the  plateaus 
and  upland  valleys.  Is  quite 
free  from  stones  and  of  suffi- 
cient fertility  to  support  ev- 
ery bind  of  crop.  The  native 
growth  of  linden,  elm,  paw- 
paw and  like  vegetation  is 
Indicative  of  its  richness. 
Poorest  land  amounts  to  only  about  five  per  cent  and  Is  in  southwest  corner, 
priced  at  $5  an  acre.  The  average  unimproved  land  of  southern  end  of  county  may 
be  bought  for  |10  an  acre,  and  the  best,  amounting  to  twenty  per  cent,  lying  be- 
tween Frenuh  Village  and  Libertyville,  will  bring  %12  to  $15  an  acre.  Of  the  im- 
proved lands,  the  best  is  situated  In  the  eastern  part  and  along  streams  else- 
where; prices  range  from  J15  to  $20.  Ridge  lands  are  sometimes  found  at  f5  to 
{10  an  acre,  intervening  strips  of  more  even  and  higher  priced  areas.  Major  por- 
tion of  county  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  Eoll  being  deep,  and 
subsoil  of  red.  porous  clay, 

Manufactobies:- — Flouring  mills,  wagon  and  machir 
mills,  creamery,  bottling  works,  planing  mills,  ore  reducil' 
ries  and  brick  works. 

TRA»si^)aTATioN:— Iron  Mountain  railroad,  main  lin' 
Missouri  Southern,  and  Misalssippi  River  &  Bonne  Terre 
roads  in  county. 

Towns: — Farmington,  county  seat,  1.778;  three  flouring  mills,  wagon  and 
machine  shop,  bottling  works,  saw  mills,  large  nursery,  Carleton  College  and  Elm- 
wood  Seminary,  State  Insane  Asylum.  Bismarck,  70S,  division  point.  Knob  Lick, 
209;  Bonne  Terre,  largest  town,  but  unincorporated,  location  of  concentrating 
plant,  creamery,  flouring  mill,  wagon  factory.  Doe  Run,  terminus  of  Bonne 
Terre  railroad,  mining  town  with  large  concentrating  plant.  Libertyville,  mining 
district,  population  ]5,000.  embracing  Flat  River,  Elvins,  Desloge,  Cantwell, 
Esther,  Hnntlngton,  Cen- 
tral and  St.  Francois. 

NEwsrArEsa: — Farm- 
ington Times  and  Her- 
ald; Progress,  News; 
Bonne  Terre  Star,  Demo- 
crat-Register; Flat  River 
Lead  Belt  News;  Elvins 
Argus. 


B  shops,  nurseries,  saw 
)n  works,  granite  quar- 


}  and  Belmont  branch; 
Thirty  miles  of  rock 


FIFTY  miles  south  of  St.  Louis,  upon  the  Mississippi  river,  is  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve fiounly,  seat  of  the  flrei  settlement  in  Missouri.  Us  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  State  thus  began  early  and  have  ever  since 
extensively  continued.  The  Catholic  church  exerts  a  strong  influence 
from  this  center.  Commercially  and  industrially  the  county  is  varied. 
Aux  Vasea  sandstone  is  an  export  item  of  importance.  Ahutmenta  for  Eads 
Bridge  at  St.  Louis  were  quarrleo  here.  A  large  deposit  of  sand  suitable  tor 
glass  manufacture  is  found.  Agriculture  occupies  94,600  acres  of  cultivated  land. 
County  exports  pecans.  Wine  making  is  tDcldent  to  farm  life.  There  are 
450  square  miles  of  land  surface,  equivalent  to  288,000  acres.  Parma  number 
1,364,  averaging  an  acreage  of  169  in  total  o(  cultivated,  pasture  and  timber  lands. 
The  actual  aggregate  value  of  farms  is  estimated  at 

$2,766,934. 

Population:— White,  9,885;  colored,  474;  Ameri- 
can born,  9,859;  foreign  born,  500;  total,  10,359.  Farm 
homes  owned,  1,149;  rented.  215;  other  homes  owned, 
335:  rented,  245:  total  families,  1,944.  Foreign  popu- 
lation is  German  and  French. 

Fi.NANCKi^Total  assessed  valuation,  (2,138,536: 
assessed  valuation  per  cent  of  actual  valuation,  6S  2-3; 
no  county  nor  township  debt. 

Timheb: — Sixty-flve  per  cent  of  county  is  timbered. 
Black  oak  represents  thirty-live  per  cent  thereof:  white 
oak,  twenty  per  cent;  post  oak,  fifteen  per  cent;  wal- 
nut, hickory,  and  pecan,  bearing  abundance  of  fruit, 
represent  the  remainder.  Walnut  and  pecans  are 
mainly  along  Mississippi  river  and  inflowing  streams. 
Black  oak  is  in  south  and  southwest:  white  oak  upon 
north  hillsides,  and  post  oak  grows  throughout  the 
county. 

MiNEOALS: — Copper,  lead,  zinc.  Iron,  glass  sand, 
kaolin,  marble,  and  building  stone  are  commercially 
utilized.  Copper  is  mined  in  the  eastern  portion  near 
the  county  seat.  Disseminated  lead  was  mined  in  Sa- 
line township  in  south  Ste.  Genevieve  county,  and  zinc 
is  found  In  Jackson  township.  Building  stone  quarries 
are  located  eight  miles  south  of  Ste.  Genevieve  city; 
product  classed  flrat  rank.  Antique  marble  Is  found 
Farm  Seme;  OathoHo  Olmnh.  ate.  QenesUve. 
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near  central  part  of  county,  ten  milea  from  Ste. 
Genevieve.     Glass    sand   deposit   extends    In   a 
ridge  seven  miles  long,  near  the  eastern  bound- 
ary.   Granite  and  kaolin  are  found  on  railroad 
between  Ste.  Genevieve  and  FarmlngCon.  Red 
and  gray  granite  and  oolitic  limestone  are 
found  In  western 
Lanji;— Best    1 
MlssiBSippi     river 
Aux  Vases  creeks 
and  where  close  t 
brings    $100    ; 
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1  market  occasionally 
acre.      Uplands 
above  the  average  lilll  land  for  gen- 
eral farm  crops,  but  there  is  some 
land    rough   and   too   rock-bearing 
for  profitable  cereal  culture.   Beat 
upland    improved    is    priced    at 
from  fig  to  i'ii);    the  next  grade, 
(10  to  $15  an  acre.    Best  class  of  up- 
land, timbered  and  unimproved,  is  yet 
to  be  had  at  ?5  to  JIO  an  acre.    There  are 
3,092  acres  of  land   owned   by   the  United 
States    government,    awaiting    homestead,    a 
11.25  an  acre.    It  Is  located  mainly  In  the  south, 
southeast  and  western  portions, 

Fbuit: — All  land  in  Ste.  Genevieve  county  except- 
ing the  river  and  creek  bottoms,  is  eminently  adapted  to 
fruit  growing.     Upland   regions  of  Saline  and  Aux  Vases 
creeks  are  specially  favorable  to  apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes 
and  berries.    Frisco  railroad,  just  opened  direct  to  St.  Louis,  meai 
in  tbis  line. 

Manufactobies : — Flourlag  mills  are  chief.  About  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  surplus  wheat  Is  raised  annually.  Saw  mills,  brick  yards,  lime 
kilns,  brewery,  soda  water  factory,  Ice  plant,  cigar  factories,  creameries,  are  mala 
supports  of  a  large  Inhabltance.  There  are  some  small  nurseries  and  every 
farmer  grows  grapes  for  table  wines. 

TaiKHPORTATios : — Facilities  have  been  trebled  within  the  past  year.  Frisco 
has  opened  a  road  giving  direct  connection  with  St.  Louis,  broadening  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve markets.  Thife  is  In  addition  to  a  branch  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Which  connects  with  main  line  at  Elvins.  Steamboat  service  transports  heavy 
freight  from  up  and  down  the  river,  making  Ste.  Genevieve  a  distributing  point 
for  an  inland  area. 

Towns: — Ste.  Genevieve,  1,707  population:  two  flouring  mills,  two  cigar  fac- 
tories. Ice  plant.  St.  Marys,  population  576;  flouring  mills  and  general  trading 
center.  Bloonisdale,  flouring  mill,  stock  center.  River  Aux  Vases,  Offenherg, 
Weingarten,  Avon,  Lawrenceton,  and  Zell. 

Newspapebs: — Ste.  Genevieve  Fair  Play,  Herald,  News;  St.  Marys  Progress, 
Times. 
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ST.  LOUIS  Is  a  couuLy  oF  homes.     U  bounds  the  north,  west  and  south  lim- 
its of  St.  Louis  city,  metropolis  of  the  Miaaiasippl  Valley,  fourth  city  in 
size  In  the  United    States.     The  auhurhan    feature   Is   its   first  claim. 
Kirkwood.  Webster  Groves,  Ferguson,  Florissant,  Maplewood,  Clayton, 
are  homes  to  an  inhabltance  having  professional  occupation  In  St.  Louis 
cily,    DeHodlaraent,  Wellston,  Bridgeton,  Valley  Park,  Fenton,  Luzenburg.  Glon- 
coe  and  Centaur  are  towns  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing Importance.     Meramec  Highlands  la  a  sum- 
art,  having  hotel  and  cottages.     Truck  gardens 
and  small  poultry  farms  are  many.     County  bas  Z&O 
miles  of  graveled  roads. 

Population;— White,  46,511;  colored,  3,529;  Ameri- 
can born,  12,680;  foreign  born,  7,360;  total,  47,040. 
Farm  homes  owned,  2,205;  rented,  1.723;  other  homes 
owned,  2,877;   rented,  2,817;   total  families,  9,622. 

AM.E:— County   tax,   35   cents  on   one   hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax.  10  cents  to  $1.05;  avert^e, 
a;    total  assessed   valuation,    $.16,016,799;    two- 
thirds  actual  valuation;  no  county  nor  township  debt. 
id:— Area,    square   miles,    492;    acres,    314,SSU; 
number  of  acres  cultivated,  206.863;  number  of  farms, 
;  average  size,  64. S  acres;  estimated  actual  value 
of  farms,  $32,607,621.    River  bottom  lands,  approklmat- 
;  fifty  thousand  acres,  lie  adjacent  to  confluence  of 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers;  on  Missouri  river,  east 
of  St,  Charles,  extending  interlorward  to  Florissant;  In 
a  strip  one  mile  wide  adjoining  for  eight  miles  the  Mis- 
souri river  south  and  west  of  the  city  of  St.  Charles; 
and  upon  Meramec  river,  where  bottom  ranges  up  to  a 
mile  in  width.    Fertility  of  Meramec  bottom  land  equals 
that  ot   the  other   bottoms.      Bluffs  adjoin   MlHslHaippl 
river  south  of  St.  Louis.    Dalance  of  St.  Louis  county 
Is   upland,    shading   to    the   mountainous 

Phulos  In   iK-aainy:     ilinimi-c  Ifiuhlanili ;  Eifnlng  In    (ftt   Urramfc   Valleg:  Miaaa 
Parlfif  Hallvav  Blalton. 
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t  large  portion  of  the  finest  agricultural  botCont  lands  along  the  Mle- 
Bourl  and  Mlaalsslppl  riverB.  It  also  adjolna  St.  Louis  city.  Prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: One-fifth  nearest  St.  Louis,  |250  an  acre;  two-fifths  at  |150,  and  two-Qfths 
at  1100.  Carondelet  township  adjoins  St,  Louis  on  south;  embraces  Mississippi 
bluffs  and  rolllns  surface  back  thereof.  Prices:  Nearest  city,  one-fifth.  |300; 
three-fltths,  (150;  one-fifth,  (75  an  acre.  Central  defines  highest  priced  land,  ad- 
joining city  on  west  and  held  In  small  lots  by  speculators;  middle  one-third  oc- 
cupied by  truck  gardens;  In  eiitreme  west  atrip  are  few  forty  to  eighty-acre  farms, 
cheapest  at  flbO  an  acre.  Highest  price  yet  paid,  $7,000  an  acre.  Clayton,  county 
Beat,  here  located,  surrounded  by  farm  of  460  acres,  which  can  not  he  bought  In 
small  tracts.  Surface  Is  that  of  long,  rolling  hill  land.  Bonhomme  adjoins  Cen- 
tral on  west.  Average  price  of  land,  (75  an  acre.  Embraces  Creve  Coeur  lake, 
favorite  resort  for  St.  Loulsans.  In  vicinity  of  lahe  good  bottom  farms  bring 
(100  to  J125  an  acre.  Few  tracts  adjoining  Missouri  river  may  be  had  at  |35  to 
(45.  General  topography,  high,  clay  hills.  Meramec,  extreme  west,  has  eight 
square  miles  of  Missouri  river  bottom,  worth  (55  to  (65,  all  In  cultivation.  Mera- 
mec river  bottom  likewise  Improved,  farms  sell  at  same  prices.  Most  of  this 
township  Is  broken  to  point  of  mountainous.  Small  acreage,  (10  an  acre;  one- 
half  of  It  unimproved,  at  |20;  one-fifth  valley  farms,  near  railroad,  (100;  ordi- 
nary farm  land,  (30  to  (40.    Hills  bear  gravel.    Location  of  peach  orchards. 

Glass  anu  Limk:— Plate  glass  Is  made  at  Valley  Park;  lime  kilns  burn  at 
Gtencoe  and  Centaur,  On  smaller  scale  dairy  products,  wagons  and  buggies, 
soda  water  plants,  canning  factories  operate.     Flouring  mills  use  local  wheat. 

Mi.NERALs: — Fire  clay,  kaolin  worked  extensively  in  central  portion.  Sand 
laken  from  Meramec  Is  coarse  and  sharp;  forms  large  Industry.  Stone  t^en 
from  Mississippi  bluffs  made  into  cement.    Lime  Is  also  made  therefrom. 

Newspapers: — Clayton  Argus,  County  Watchman-Advocate;  County  Waech- 
ter.    Klrkwood  Courier;  Wellston  Herald;  Maplewood:  Suburban  Home  Journal. 
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SALINE,  land  of  agriculture,  raises  annually  eight  million  bushels  oF  com 
crop  and  In  use  of  this  Immense  yield  its  local  live  stock  re- 
quirements for  feed  equal  those  of  any  other  Missouri  county.  Salin* 
Is  situated  la  a  broad  bend  of  the  Missouri  river,  upon  the  south  aide. 
sixty  miles  east  of  Kansas  City.  Accretions  of  years  account  for  one 
hundred  miles  of  continuous  river  bottom,  estimated  at  125,000  acres.  There  are 
760  square  miles  of  land  surface,  equal  to  4Se,400  acres,  of  which  3S4,236  acres 
are  cultivated.  Farms  average  120.7  acres;  number  of  farms.  3,638;  aggregate 
value,  »18,974.190, 

Population:— White,  28.939;  colored.  4,764;  American  born,  32.721;  torelgn 
born,  982;  total,  33,703.  Farm  homes  owned,  2,312;  rented,  1,312;  other  homes 
owned,  1,835;  rented,  1,561;  total  families,  7,020.  Population  of  German  and  Oer- 
man  descent  largely  in  southwest  and  northeast  sections. 

Finance: — County  tax.  60  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars  valuation;  school 
tax,  average,  50  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  fll,452,970;  aaaessed  valuation 
per  cent  ot  real  valuation,  40;  no  county  debt;  township  debt,  $26,000. 

Timber  originally  skirted  Missouri  river  In  strips  one  hundred  yards  to  one 
mile  In  width,  and  In  narrower  average  along  Blackwater  and  Saltwater  cheeka.  It 

occupied  one-tenth  surface  In  heavy  growths  of  cottOD- 

wood,  oaks,  walnut,  hackberry,  hickory,  elder.  Hill  tim- 
ber was  principally  hickory  and  of  less  large  growth. 
Near  Napton  coal   mines  supply  local  demands. 
Seam  Is  too  small  for  proQtabte  competition. 

Land: — Basis  of  county's  notable  wealth.  Consid- 
ered generally.  Saline  county  Is  a  high  rolling  prairie, 
with  bottom  lands  oo  north,  bounded  by  bluffs  of  lime- 
stone character.  Bottoms  range  one  to  three  miles  in 
width,  extending  along  river  front  of  one  hundred 
miles.  Back  of  the  first  bottom  is  a  second  higher 
bottom  land  extending  from  Miami  to  Malta  Bend,  em- 
bracing twelve  thousand  acres,  approximately.  It  Is 
called  Ptetesaw  Plain.  This  plain  Includes  the  highest 
priced  agricultural  land  In  Missouri.  Centered  by  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  railroad,  through  the  county  east  and 
west  is  an  eight-mile  strip  of  high  prairie,  exceptionally 
fertile.  In  southeast  the  streams  cause  land  to  be  less 
level;  even  broken  immediately  upon  the  courses.  Soli 
is  here  less  deep— six  Inches  on  hill  summits,  to  three 
feet  upon  less  higher  places — though  still  of  "Saline  fer- 
tility." Northwestern  one-third  of  Saline  brings  |7&  to 
1100  an  acre,  most  of  the  farms  selling  at  |gO  to  |90. 
Highest  price  yet  paid  was  flSl  an  acre.  East  of  this 
the  per  acre  price  is  $60  to  |70.  South  ot  the  strip  of 
ridge  land  centered  by  the  Chicago  A  Alton  railroad, 
_  prices  range  from  $35  to  (60;  averaging  t40  to  $50  an 
Or  rarm  «(  K.  B.  VHphl,  tit.  Ltonard. 
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acre.  Representative  farm  home  costs  |1,800;  fencing,  wire;  farm  implements 
are  modern;  every  farmer  raises  cattle,  which  account  for  an  annual  exportation 
exceeding  one  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

Flour: — Constitutes  the  only  mill  product.  Wheat  acreage  is  vast,  hence 
the  location  of  flouring  mills  in  nearly  every  town  and  village. 

Transportation: — Chicago  &  Alton,  38.808;  Missouri  Pacific,  Lexington 
branch,  7;  Missouri  Pacific,  Jefferson  City  &  Boonville,  35.42  miles  of  taxed  road- 
bed. Marshall,  chief  town,  is  within  three  hours  of  Kansas  City;  half  a  night  of 
St.  Louis,  and  one  night  of  Chicago. 

Missouri  Valley  College: — Co-educational  institution  ranking  with  best 
colleges  of  the  west.  Auspices  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  St.  Xavier's 
Academy,  conducted  by  Catholic  church.  Both  schools  located  at  Marshall.  High 
schools  are  inducements  offered  by  half  a  dozen  leading  towns. 

Sappinoton  School  Fund: — This  is  a  fund  established  1853  by  Dr.  John  Sap- 
pington,  a  Saline  citizen,  for  assistance  to  children  in  educational  need.  It  now 
amounts  to  $53,700. 

Mineral  Springs: — There  are  many  salt  springs.  Sweet  Springs,  because  of 
its  salt  water  springs,  is  a  popular  summer  resort;  Big  Salt  Spring,  seven  miles 
west  of  Marshall,  is  seventy  feet  in  diameter;  McAllister  Spring,  on  Blackwater, 
and  Sulphur  Spring,  on  Cow  Creek. 

Towns: — Marshall,  Miami,  Gilliam,  Slater,  Sweet  Springs,  Blackburn,  Arrow 
Rock,  and  Malta  Bend.  Marshall,  county  seat,  population,  5,086;  modern  improve- 
ments, including  asphalt  streets,  sewerage,  waterworks,  electric  lights,  gas.  Sla- 
ter is  Chicago  &  Alton  division  point;  Sweet  Springs  is  characterized  by  its  salt 
springs.    All  towns  are  agricultural  and  live  stock  centers. 

Newspapers: — ^Marshall  Index,  Democrat-News,  Citizen,  Progress,  Republi- 
can; Miami  News;  Slater  Rustler;  Gilliam  Globe;  Arrow  Rock  Statesman;  Sweet 
Springs  Herald;  Blackburn  Record;  Malta  Bend  Qui  Vive. 


BUdDKHlNG  [owa,  third  west  of  Des  Motnt 
rivpr.  Is  Si'hiiyler,  county  agricultural, 
land  am)  land  production  diversity  is  market 
It  embraces  prairie,  and  bluffs.  It  produces  to- 
bacco, and  coat.  Chief  among  its  values  is  live  stock : 
cattle,  borses  and  mules,  swine,  sheep,  In  order  named.  For  comparison,  I 
sheep  raising,  dairying,  tobacco  and  grass  growing,  pickle  manufacturing  and 
woolen  milts  may  he  mentioned.  During  the  recent  Brltlsh-Boer  war,  Lancaster, 
county  seat,  became  an  Important  horse  and  mule  market  for  a  large  section  ex- 
tending into  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Apple  orctiards  are  an  asset  of  every  farm;  one 
of  ibese  contains  seventy-five  acres.  Farms  are  valued  at  $4,376,731.  They  num- 
ber. 1,645,  of  an  average  acreage  of  120,  Including  land  of  cultivated,  pasture  and 


timber  types.     The  plo' 
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lands  are  162.867  acres,  out  of  a  total  oF  215,040  a 
embraced  within  tbe  county's  336  square  roilea  of  land 
surface. 

Population: — White,  10.840;  colored,  0;  American 
born.  10,625;  foreign  born.  215;  total,  10,S40.  Farm 
homes  owned.  1,235;  rented,  379;  other  homes  owned 
428;   rented.  299;  total  families,  2,341. 

Pin  A  nce:— County  tax,  50  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax,  average,  4S  cents;  total  assessed  val- 
uation, $3,171,126:  assessed  valuation  one-third  actual 
valuation.    County  debt,  (99,500;  township  debt.  |3,500. 

T  I  M  R  KR  ;  —  Four-BfthB  originally;  three-fourths 
thereof  has  been  removed.  Timber  embraced  all  except 
the  prairie  ridge,  which  Is  now  traced  by  Wabash  rail- 
road. Species  are  elm,  oaks,  hickory,  in  the  oast  half; 
western  one-half  was  largely  white  oak,  with  scattering 
elms,  birch,  maple  and  walnut.  Largest  timber  enclos- 
ures now  lo  Ije  found  are  forty  acres.  Threshing  ma- 
chine engines  operate  saw  mills  in  making  firewood  and 
occasionally  lumber. 

Coal:-Two  seams,  forty-two  to  forty-six  inches  In 
thickness,  twenly-flve  to  forty  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
Last  annual  production,  '.'..'.i'3  tons.  Fields  have  just  re- 
cently l)een  opened  by  Iowa  Central  railroad.  Thia 
year's  output  will  exceed  l)eyond  comparison.  Chief 
mines  are  near  Zola  and  Queen  City,  seeming  to  follow 
Chariton  river.  Sand  for  local  building  purposes  is  ob- 
tained upon  Charlton  river, 
iftotfo  Flelda  nnd  Tobacco  Barn. 
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Land:— Prairie,  crossing  the  county 
north  to  south  along  the  longitude  of  the 
Wabash  railroad,  spreading  in  the  vicinity 
of  Queen  City,  together  with  considerable 
undulating  land  near  Vinita,  covers  one- 
fifth  of  Schuyler  county's  surface.  Ad- 
joining Queen  City  are  some  finely  Im- 
proved farms,  which  would  bring  JGO  to 
(70;  per  cent,  however,  Is  small.  Best  Im- 
proved hill  farms,  the  higher  one-half  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  bottom  land, 
and  the  representative,  well  lmpro¥e<i 
prairie  farm  of  more  than  a  mile  and  one- 
half  from  town,  may  be  bought  for  $40  to 
|50  an  acre.  Along  the  Chariton  river. 
which  bounds  Schuyler  on  the  west,  twen- 
ty thousand  acres  Include  some  land 
which  would  wash  away  If  tilowed.  It  originally  grew  a  dense  forest  ot  white 
oak  timber.  Land  may  be  bought  for  (17.50  to  $22,50  an  acre.  Estimated  that 
one-half  of  the  farms  in  the  county  sell  at  (35  to  (40  an  acre.  Blue  grass  Is  Indig- 
enous. Soil  on  prairie  Is  a  vegetable  loam,  black,  one  to  four  feet  In  depth.  On 
bills  It  Ib  less  deep,  of  much  similar  character.  In  valleys  soil  Is,  of  course,  allu- 
via], caused  from  overflows  of  a  day's  duration. 

Manufactories:— Foundry,  at  Queen  City,  makes  cane  mills,  statlonai? 
steam  engines,  and  farm  implements:  a  woolen  mill,  with  (30,000  worth  of  ma- 
chinery, has  operated  for  years:  flouring  mill  and  creamery.  Lancaster  has 
flouring  mill  and  pickle  factory;  Downing  a  flouring  mill  and  creamery;  Glen- 
wood  a  mill. 

Tbansportation:- Wabash  railroad,  Moberly  to  Des  Moines,  20.05;  Keokuk 
£  Western,  19.57;  Iowa  Central,  4.32,  miles  taxed  roadbed  within  the  county. 

Hiou  Schools:  —  Lancaster  High  School  Is  approved  by  the  University  of 
Missouri.  School  building  has  seven  rooms,  modern;  Queen  City  High  School 
has  six  rooms;  Glenwood  and  Downing  have  graded  systems,  employing  tour 
teachers  each. 

Tow.NS. — Lancaster,  county  seat,  population  980;  hill  town;  court  house  cost- 
ing (35,000,  in  center  square.  Queen  City,  TTO  inhabitants;  prairie  town  and 
shipping  point,  on  main  line  of  Wabash  railroad.  Downing,  501;  Olenwood,  434; 
Oreen  Top,  284;  all  are  supported  by  farming, 

Newspapeks: — Lancaster  Excelsior.  Republican;  Queen  City  Leader.  Tran- 
script; Glenwood  Phonograph;  Downing  News, 
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GOTLAND  Ib  oa  Che  Iowa  border,  tlie  second  county  west  of  Ihe  Slate  line. 
While  It  la  devoted  to  general  agriculture,  cattle  raising  and  vegetable 
growing  are  marked  Industries.  For  each  farm  Id  the  county  $550  worth 
of  cattle  values  exist.  Twelve  and  one-half  thousaod  horses,  and  mules 
1  he  found  upon  the  rarms.  Like  several  counties  In  this  section,  Scot- 
land grows  and  pickles  a  large  quantity  of  cucumbers. 
There  are  440  square  miles  of  land  surface,  281,600 
acres,  of  which  222.498  acres  are  under  plow  or  other- 
wise highly  Improved.  There  are  2,118  farms  averag- 
ing in  size  131,1  acres,  of  an  actual  valuation  of  |6.- 
479,190.  The  live  stock  values  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts each  year  nearly  equals  the  aggregate  of  farm 
values.     The  land  is  generally  prairie. 

Population: — White.  13.1E2;  colored,  80;  Ameri- 
can born,  13,020;  foreign  born,  212;  total,  13,232. 
Farm  homes  owned,  1,656;  rented.  53C;  other  homes 
owned,  612;  rented.  312;  total  families,  3.016. 

Finance:— County  tax,  (1,10  on  one  hundred  dol- 
lars assessed  valuation,  which  is  one-fourth  of  the  act- 
ual valuation;  school  tax  from  IE  cents  to  90  cents;  av- 
erage, 41  cents;  total  assessed  valuation.  f4, 479,972; 
county  debt,  $300,000;  no  township  indebtedness. 

Timber:— White  oal(.  walnut,  hickory  and  elm  were 
the  principal  timber,  which  grew  along  Ihe  stream-ad- 
jacent portlone  In  narrow  strips.  Some  commorcial 
timber  of  these  five  varieties  is  yet  to  be  had  almost 
for  the  asking,  A  few  portable  saw  mills  make  rough 
Iward  lumber  tor  home  consumption. 

MiNEBALs: — Coal  and  limestone  are  county  depos- 
its. The  former  in  2G-inch  vein  has  been  found,  but  U 
without  development.  Limestone  for  local,  rough  foun- 
dation worlt,  is  taken  from  the  river  bluffs. 

bcrdeea-Angu)   Cattle;  Pure  Scotch    CoUle  Dogt,   W.   B.   Cont, 
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D    Pbice   of    Land  :  — 

The  soil  map  of  Missouri  shows  tbat  Scot- 
land couQty  Eoil  and  surface  Is  of  Che  kind 
general  In  the  northeast  quarter  of  Mia- 
Bourl.  It  Is  generally  undulating  [n  lay  and 
the  soil  Is  the  mulatto  colored,  vegetable 
loam  of  f  rotn  two  and  one-half  to  four  feel 
deep  over  a  subsoil  of  clay.  Along  the 
creeks  there  is  some  deviation  from  the 
general  topography.  Two  branches  of  the 
Fablus  river,  two  branches  of  the  Wyacon- 
da  creek,  and  the  south  branch  of  Fox 
river  flow  southeasterly  to  the  Mississippi. 
Along  these  streams  Is  bottom  land,  level, 
alluvial  soil,  amounting  In  total  to 
fifth  of  the  county.  It  sometimes  <. 
flows,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  serious 
Injury.  Farms  here  are  selling  at  a 
erage  price  of  (iO  an  acre.  One-twenty- 
flfth  of  the  county  Is  precipitous  and 
grows  white  oak  of  a  aorubby  size.    Here 

land  brings  $20  to  125  an  acre.  The  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  county  Is 
high  prairie,  bringing  $42.50  an  acre.  Prices  In  the  prairie  are  remarkably  uni- 
form. Improvements  are  high  class,  as  characteristic  of  cattle  raising  sections. 
Creeks  mentioned  furnish  stock  water  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  stock  farms; 
wells  supply  the  balance.  Farmers  are  within  the  last  few  years  devoting  con- 
siderable time  to  dairying  In  a  small  way.  Four  large  markets  are  within  few 
hours'  run  of  local  shipping  points. 

MANUKACTL'BESi^Axe  handles,  flour,  wagons,  brick,  tile,  and  cucumber 
pickles  are  manufactured.  Material  Is  wholly  of  local  production.  Hickory 
1b  perhaps  the  most  numerous  timber  growing  upon  the  streams.  Farmers  have 
cucumbers  to  sell,  and  the  brick  and  tiling  are  made  from  the  clay  which  under- 
lies the  rich,  black  surface  dirt.  The  wagon  factories  sell  the  product  over  a 
large  territory,  embracing  northeast  Missouri,  southeast  Iowa,  and  western  cen- 
tral Illinois.  There  are  pickle  tanks  In  the  county,  with  capacity  for  a  thousand 
bushels  of  cucumhei-s. 

Schools: — Good  schools  are  within  reach  of  every  farm  home,  and  the  towns 
have  school  systems  of  merit.  Memphis  public  school  system  la  crowned  wlih  a 
high  school  doing  work  approved  by  the  State  University. 

Tow.NSi^Memphis,  county  seal,  population  2,195,  Is  supported  by  farming 
and  stock  raising.  Stock  sales  are  held  here,  and  the  town  is  the  leading  trad- 
ing point  In  the  county.  Rutledge.  population  292;  Arbela,  169;  Granger  and 
Oorln,  S7,  are  live  centers  of  their  respective  farming  districts. 

Newspapers:— Memphis:  Scotland  County  Democrat,  Reveille,  Chronicle; 
Gorln:  Argus.  Missouri  State  News;  Rutledge  Record;  Arbela  Rural  Route 
News;  Granger  Gazette. 
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FOUR  million,  nine  bundred  and  tbirty-flve  thousand  watermelona  and 
twenty  thousand  baskets  of  cantaloupes  were  grown  In  Scott  county 
last  year.  Scott  Is  situated  upon  the  Mississippi  river,  flftti  county 
soulb  of  St.  IjOuIs,  and  holds  the  State  record  for  melons.  Eight  to 
ten  thousand  acres  In  the  Boutbeastcrn  corner  of  the  county  are  de- 
voted to  melon  growing.  Yield  per  acre  reaches  six  hundred  melons — hall  a  car 
load.  One  hundred  and  twenty-live  thousand  and  ninety-four  acres  of  the  coun- 
ty's 27T.T60  acres  are  in  a  stale  of  cultivalion.  There  are  1,341  farms,  averaging 
135,6  acres  each  of  land  of  different  descriptions.  Estimated  actual  valuation  of 
farms,  4,517,0(i3.  Topographically.  Scott  county  Is  both  level  and  uneven,  former 
character  embracing  lowlands  in  all  places  excepting 
in  the  northeast  comer.  Wheat  is  the  largest  cereal 
export  and  corn  is  second. 

Population: — White,  12,587:  colored,  &05;  Ameri- 
can born.  12,765:  foreign  horn,  327;  total,  13,092.  Farm 
homes  owned,  606:  rented.  745;  other  homes  owned. 
442:  rented,  790:  toial  families,  2,583. 

Fi iv A.N ce:— County  tax,  40  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  road  tax,  15  cents;  school  tax,  10  cents  to  fl.30; 
average,  54  cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  |4,274,120; 
farm  lands  assessed  on  one-fourth;  town  property  on 
one-third  basis;  no  county  nor  township  debt.  Liand  in 
three  drainage  districts  is  under  a  total  indebtedness 
of  $1S0,571.SS.  each  farm  bound  for  its  proportionate 
part. 

Timueb: — Indigenous  species  are  gumwood,  white 
oak.  black  oak,  elm,  maple,  cypress,  cottonwood,  poplar. 
Cypress  has  been  mostly  removed.  Gumwood,  now  of 
most  commercial  value,  exists  in  southern  and  western 
portions  and  originally  amounted  to  30  per  cent  of  low- 
land limber.    Acres  timliered.  total,  152.666, 

Minerals: — Iron,  limestone,  sandstone,  pottery, 
brick  and  paint  clays.  Kaolin  Is  found  on  west  side  of 
hills,  near  Gran,    Yellow  ochre  also  occurs  here. 

Lanu: — Soils  are  of  these  classes:  Gravelly  clay 
loam.  In  hills;  alluvial,  along  streams;  lowlands,  rich 
in    vegetable    matter,    but    water-soaked,    and    sandy 
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textured.  Line  drawn  tbrougb  Com- 
merce, Mortey,  Oran,  Rockvlew,  Kel- 
BO,  and  Gray'B  Point,  back  to  point  of 
beginning,  circumscribes  the  flrsi, 
adapted  to  fnilt  growing  and  general 
farming.  Unimproved  lands  seil  at 
tS  to  (15;  improved,  at  (30  average. 
Improved  boltoms,  (40  to  (GO;  unim- 
proved, 110  to  130.  In  southern, 
southwestern  and  western  Scott  coun- 
ty, land  is  generally  level.  One- 
fourth  in  southwest  corner  Is  low- 
land, (our-flfths  drained  and  in  grain 
service.  One-tlfth  undralned  Is  con- 
fined to  extreme  weat  aide.  Between 
the  railroads.  In  southern  extreme,  is 
triangular  shaped  region,  one  angle 
at  Oran  and  other  two  on  county 
line  In  south,  that  conaista  of  a  fertile 
black  loam.  In  southwest  corner  of 
this  area  is  located  Sikeston  ridge, 
where  aoll  la  unsurpassed.  East  of 
black  aoll  region  Is  sandy  land,  ex- 
celling In  melon  production.  Be- 
tween thia  and  MlaalBsippI  river  are 
several  hundred  acres  of  beat  bottom 

soil,  land  selling  at  (40  to  (GO  an  acre.    Last  of  lowlands  have  recently  been  se- 
cured from  government  and  drainage  begun. 

TRANSPORTATion:— Railroads:  St.  Louid.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  Bel- 
mont Branch  and  Cairo  Branch;  St.  Louis.  Memphis  &  Southwestern:  St.  Louis 
ft  Oulf;  Cotton  Belt.     Mississippi  river  la  highway  for  heavy  freight  trafQc. 

Fish  and  Gamk: — Ail  Mlsalasippl  river  varieties  of  fish  are  plentiful  and 
email  game  abounds.  An  occasional  deer  Is  killed.  Duck  shooting  la  chief 
sport  for  huntsmen. 

Newspapkbs: — Sikeston  Democrat,  Herald;  Benton  Record,  Kicker. 

TowNs:^ — Sikeston,   population,   1,077,   railroad   junction,   center  of  farming, 
flouring  mill,  cooperage  works.     Commerce,  population,  588,  on  Mississippi  river, 
being  thus  a  river  freight  point,  flouring  mill  and  cooperage;    Oran,  railroad 
junction,  shipping  point  and  buslneas  center;   Morley,  437  people,  railroad  Jui 
tlon,  third  In  watermelon  shipping  Importance;  Bent.on,  In- 
land county   seal:    Bloilgelt.  209.  chief  watermelon  shlpplni; 
point,  large   lumber   interests:    Diebi- 
stadt,  New  Hamburg, 
Vanduser,     Gray's 
Point.  Kelso;  all  trad- 
ing centers. 


THE  leading  commercial  feature  ot  Shannon  county  la  timber.  It  is  In 
the  second  tier  of  counties  north  of  Arkansas  and  the  fifth  west  of  ■ 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  area  is  960  square  miles,  614.400  acres. 
u[>on  which  originally  grew  an  unbroken  forest  of  white,  black,  post 
and  scrub  oak;  pine,  hickory,  elm,  maple,  ash,  sycamore,  hackberry, 
Cottonwood  and  walnut.  Yellow  pine  and  the  oaks  predominated  and  yet  are 
found  In  intermingled  strips  throughout  the  county.  Yellow  pine  has  yielded 
wealth  to  large  lumber  concerns  at  Winona  and  Birch  Tree.  Oaks  are  dis- 
appearing rapidly  owing  to  railroad  tie  manufacture,  wherein  farmers  employ 
winter  months. 

As  the  timber  disappears,  farming,  stock  raising  and  mining  take  Ita  place. 
More  than  a  thousand  cars  of  Iron  were  exported  li^  1903.  Carbonate  ot  zinc, 
;!inc,  silver  and  traces  of  gold  are  found  upon  or  near  the  surface.    Copper  ore 
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;ent  copper  and  |6  a  ton  gold  has  been  found  at  the 
Casey  Copper  Mine,  two  miles  north  of  Eminence. 
Lead  ore  almost  pure  is  found.  Capital  is  awaited  for 
the  development  of  these  mineral  indications. 

Population:— ^Whlte,  11,241;  colored,  6;  American 
born.  11,131;  foreign  born,  116;  total.  11,247.  Farm 
homes  owned,  961;  rented,  393;  town  homes  owned. 
341:  rented,  474;  total  families.  2,1G9. 

Lano: — Shannon  county  Is  mountainous.  Of  Ita 
9G0  square  miles,  50.665  acres  are  Included  in  the  1,311 
Improved  (arms.  These  farms  average  120.5  acres,  of 
an  actual  value  of  S2,705,G3G,  In  total.  In  live 
stock  Importance,  hogs  lead,  because  of  free  range  and 
minimum  amount  of  attention  required.  Fat  hogs  are 
generally  marketed  without  com.  Cattle  come  next, 
and  then  horses.  One-tenth  of  the  county  Is  in  actual 
cultivation.  Of  this,  three-fourths  Is  valley  and  Iwttom  ■ 
land  bordering  streams,  though  more  extensively  along 
the  railroad  and  In  the  northeast  one-fourth  of  the 
county.  The  remaining  one-fourth  Is  ridge  land,  lying 
chiefly  between  Eminence  and  Ink,  and  In  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county.  One-half  of  the  farms  are 
to  he  had  at  tlO  per  acre  and  the  balance  at  less  than 
tZ5.  The  nine-tenths  wild  land  may  be  classified  Into 
pine  lands  and  cut-over  lands.  The  former  are  mainly 
held  by  saw  mill  companies  who  refuse  to  sell.  Small 
_   tracts,  however,  are  sometimes  to  be  had  at  $3  to  |6 

Log   Tret*  and   Sato   Milt.  Osark   Land  &   Lumbrr  Co.,   Winona. 
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Manufactubino  1b 
the  chief  Industry,  In 
line  with   the   timber 
Two    lum- 
ber mills,  one  at  Wl- 
.   and    another   at 
employ 
The  mill  of  the  Oaark  Land  &  Lumber  Company  at  Winona,  draws 


from  the  pine  landa  o(  Shannon,  Carter  and  Oregon  counties,  where  the  com- 
pany owns  45,000  acres  of  untouched  timber,  besides  100,000  acres  of  cut  over 
land  ready  lor  homestead.  The  mill  includes:  saw  mil],  planing  mill,  loading 
Bbed,  refuse  burner;  and  the  lumber  stock  covers  30  acres.  The  sawing  capacity 
iB  140.000  feet  dally  and  the  planing  capacity  150,000  feel.  The  company  oper- 
ates 40  miles  of  standard  giiage  road,  45  miles  of  telephone  system,  and  an 
electric  light  plant  of  600  six  teen-candle  power  lights  and  arc  lights. 

The  Cord-Fisher  Lumber  Company,  at  Birch  Tree,  owns  10,000  acres  of 
yellow  pine  forfist  and  60,000  acres  cut  over.  The  mill  capacity  Is  130,000  and 
the  planer  S5.000  feet  daily.  It  can  put  out  22,000  laths  per  day  and  has  a  dry 
kiln  capacity  of  SO.OOO  feet.    The  mill  operates  26  miles  of  telephone. 

Railroad  tie  Industry  is  large.  Most  ties  are  rafted  down  Current  river  to 
Chlcopee.  In  Carter  county,  where  they  are  put  on  the  railroad. 

There  are  several  grist  mills  In  Shannon,  and  flouring  mills  are  located  at 
Alley,  Cedargrove  and  Bircb  Tree. 

The  Frisco  railway  from  Springfield  to  Cape  Girardeau  crosses  the  south 
en<^  of  the  county  and  has  27.30  miles  ot  track  therein. 

Water  is  largely  furnished  by  springB,  whicb  In  the  main  supply  the  clear, 
swift-running  Htreama.  Current  river  is  the  largest  stream.  It  abounds  In 
trout,  bass,  jackealmon.  crapple.  mountain  trout,  redhorse,  suckers  and  flsh  of 
other  less  plentiful  varieties.    Current  river  scenery  Is  famous. 

Towssi — Principal  towns  are,  Winona,  Birch  Tree  and  Eminence,  the  first 
two  being  railroad  towns  and  the  latter  the  Inland  county  seat. 

Fin akcb:— County  taj,  50  cents;  school  tax,  average  55  cents;  total  as- 
sessed valuation,  $3,213,438;  two-thirds  actual  valuation.    No  debts. 

Newspapkrs:— Eminence  Current  Wave,  Journal;  Winona  Democrat;  Birch 
Tree  Record. 


SHEI.BV  Is  sltiiatea  in  DorLheast  Missouri.  Its  eastern  l]orUer  is  thirty 
miles  west  of  Hannltiat;  its  southern  line  seventy-five  miles  north  of 
the  Missouri  river;  Its  northern  boundary  forty-five  miles  south  of 
loua.  General  farming  anil  live  stock  raising  are  the  chief  pursuits. 
In  timothy  seed  production  the  county  excels.  Corn,  horses  and  mules, 
pure  bred  and  bi'ef  cattle  aggregate  ia  value  more  tlian  a  million  dollars  each. 
A  feature  in  the  caitle  industry  of  Shelby  is  that  of  pure  bred  sales,  one  of 
Hereford  and  one  of  Shorthorn  each  year.  Footings  therefor  run  from  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  dollars  annually.  Sheep  are  raised.  At  Shelbtna  Is  held  an 
annual  fair  which  gives  stimulus  to  live  stock  breeding  and  agriculture.  The 
chief  social  event  of  the  year  is  the  Old  Settlers'  Reunion  at  Shelbyville,  county 
seat.  There  are  514  square  miles  of  land  surface,  equal  to  328,960  acres,  of 
which  24  5,t>3S  acres  are  subject  to  plow.  Farms  average  in  size  124.2  acres 
each,  to  the  number  of  2,475,  of  an  estimated  actual  worth  $6,993,148. 

Fopuiation:— White,  15,488;  colored,  679;  Amerl- 
Q  born,  15.829;  foreign  born,  338;  total,  16,167:  farm 
homes  owned,  1,790;  rented.  639;  other  homes  owned, 
707;   rented,  511;   total  families,  3,647. 

Financk: — County  tait,  40  cents;  road  tai,  20 
cents;  school  tax  from  10  cents  to  fl.OO,  average  3S 
!nts;  total  assessed  valuation,  f 5, 826.014;  assessed 
valuation  of  real  valuation  forty  per  cent.  No  county 
debt;   no  township  debt. 

Timueb: — Originally  flve.tweltths  tlmtwred  with 
oak,  elm,  walnut,  ash,  sycamore,  cherry,  hackberry  and 
birch.  Two-thirds  removed.  Large  trees  stand  for 
shade  in  midst  of  blue  grass  pastures.  Railroad  ties 
and  pile  stuff  are  shipped  from  Sbelbina,  Clarence, 
Hunnewell,  Lakenan  and  Lentaer. 

ESTONE  AND  CoALi — LImestone  of  commercial 
quality  Is  found  upon  Salt  river.  It  Is  used  only 
locally.  Coal  ia  found  at  a  point  five  miles  east  of 
Shelbyville.  Mining  metliode  are  crude.  The  min- 
eral is  worked  by  farmers  who  haul  It  by  wagon  to 

Lasd:— Shelliy  county  embraces  level  prairie, 
long-rolling  hills  and.  along  the  creeks,  bluff  land.  The 
prairie  lies  largely  in  the  south  and  west,  is  the  high. 
est  priced  and  attains  the  price  summit  adjacent  Clar- 
ence and  Shelbina,  the  leading  railroad  towns.  Mill 
lands  obtain  throughout  the  county,  alternating  with 

Ulivlbt  Cauntu  Farm  Stinc. 
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prairie  strips,  and  growing  m<  e      c 

tinct    toward    the    northeast      o 

where  !s  the  remaining  timber    B     Rs 

are  mostly  along  ravines  In  no       ea- 

Shelhy    county.       Prairie    farm      a 

along   the   Burlington    railroad     a 

in  price  from  (:!5  an  acre,  to  % 

the  vicinities  of  Clarence  and  SI     b 

Two-tliirrts    of     I  he     prairie     n 

bought  at   (50.      Away   from   11         a 

road    same    character   of    land 

f30    to    |5D.     One-fourth    may  ad 

at  $35  and  less.     Land  orlgina! 

berod   sells   at   S25   to    fSO.       Cneha 

hill  land  is  available  at  135.     Bo 

lands,   which   are  generally   lei      ^ 

improved,  sell  at  %2h  to  (45  a     a 

In    the    northeast    corner    of  b 

county    perhaps    one    thousanc    a 

of  rough   land  may  be  bought  a    J  5 

Hill  land  soil  Is  adapted  to  bli        a 

timothy,   clover,    wheat   and   ol  1 

color  it  Is  brown   and  In  textu        » 

ous.    Prairie  soil  is  black  loam.    Largest  farm  In  the  county  Is  two  tbousand 

Flour,  cornraeal.  wagons  and  cigars  are  manufactured.     Flouring  mill  of 

100  barrel  capacity  Is  located  at  Shelblna;  one  is  at  Clarence  and  one  at  Bethel. 
"New  Century"  and  "Morgan"  wagous  are  made  at  Shelbina. 

RAII.BOABS: — Burlington,  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  Hannllial  and  Chicago: 
30  miles  roadbed  crossing  county  east  to  west. 

Ckukches: — At  least  one  church  within  three  miles  of  any  given  point. 
Represent  all  Protestant   denominations. 

High  Schools  at  Shelbina,  Sbelbyvllle  and  Clarence  are  among  drst  ranh 
high  schools  of  Missouri. 

Fish: — Bass,  channel  and  mud  cat  and  crappie  are  caught.  The  record  is 
sixteen  two-pound  fish  in  one  hour. 

TowNST^ — Shelbina.  Clarence  and  Shelbyville  are  vigorous,  farming  com- 
munities with  modem  improvements;  electric  lights,  telephone  exchanges,  ma- 
cadamized streets,  public  parks.  First  two  have  additional  advantage  of  ship- 
ping points.  Last  named  is  county  seat.  There  are  no  saloons  in  the  county. 
Jury  trials  average  less  than  half  dozen  a  year.  Court  holds  about  eight  days 
a  year.    Hunnewell,  Bethel,  Lakenan  and  Lentner,  farming  towns. 

NtwsPAPEBB: — Shelbina  Torchlight,  Democrat;  Shelbyville  Herald.  Guard; 
Clarence  Courier,  Farmer's  Favorite;  Hiinnewell  Graphic. 


^«=>    STODDARD 


TIMBER  and  agriculture  are  the  reliance  of  Stoddard  county.    Origin- 
ally  the  land,  of  two  distinct  types,  was  covered  with  a  timber  growtb 
representing  eighty-three  dlfterent  varieties.    In  natural  sequence,  as 
the  former  ts  converted  Into  shingles,  handles,  hubs,  lumber,  spokes, 
cooperage  and  other  products  of  local  mills,  agriculture  la  extended. 
County  is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  south  of  St.  Louis  and  twenty  miles  west 
of  the  MisslBGippI  river.     It  embraces  840  square  miles  of  land,  537,600  acres, 
including  both  hill  and  the  southeast  Missouri  lowlands.     Improved  farms  In- 
clude 142,759  acres,  leas  than  one-third.    Farms  num- 
ber Z.g7S.  average  acreage  of  which  la  79.2  acres,  of  a 
total  actual  valuation  of  f  5,342,340. 

Population:— White,  24,B22;  colored,  148;  Ameri- 
can born,  24,521;  foreign  born,  148;  total.  24,770.  Farm 
homes  owned,  1,819;  rented,  1,2SS;  other  homes  owned, 
687;  rented,  1,170;  total  families,  4,964. 

FiNANtt:— County  tax,  BO  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax  from  10  cents  to  fl.35,  average  G3 
cents;  total  assessed  valuation.  15,065,230  assessed  val- 
uation flfiy  per  cent  of  real  value;  no  county  debt;  no 
township  debt. 

Land: — Middle  part  of  county  north  to  south  Is 
Crowley's  Ridge,  which  swings,  with  occasional  breaks. 
In  a  broad  curve  from  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri  to 
Helena,  Arkansas.  In  Stoddard,  upon  the  east  edge  it 
presents  a  cHfT,  averaging  100  feet  high.  Cotton  Belt 
railroad  marks  this  cliff.  On  the  west,  the  ridge 
gradually  seeks  level  with  lowlands.  Ridge  land  rep- 
resents one-halt  of  the  county.  Soil  is  yellow-red  clay, 
some  sand,  and  overlays  gravelly  clay,  very  tenacious. 
Top  soil  is  one  to  four  feet  In  depth.  In  this  half,  the 
represenlatlve  farm  is  100  acres  with  sixty  acres  un- 
der cultivation,  farms  worth  (20  an  acre.  Adjoining 
towns  of  BloomHeld  and  Dexter  it  reaches  fSO,  Fif- 
teen per  cent  of  hills,  timbered,  sells  at  flO.  Bast  of 
and  adjoining  Crowley's  Ridge  Is  lowland,  only  ten  per 
cent  Improved.    Away  from  town  this  sells  at  |16  to 

*  lieadtng:     Wheat  and  Com  at  Bloomfleld  and  Cutting  Oatt  at  Dudley. 
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$20;  near  Essex,  Dexter  Gray's  Hidge,    Frisco,   Ber- 
nie,  Idalia,  Bell  City,  Ardeola  and  Zeta  $20  to  $30 
with  an  occasional  $40  farm.  Remaining  ninety 
per  cent  is  wild  land  selling  at  $6  to  $10. 
To  this  $5  an  acre  may  be  added  for 
drainage.     Nearly  $200,000  has  been 
spent  In  draining.      United   States 
government.  Missouri  State  gov- 
ernment and    Stoddard  county 
co-operate  in  drainage.     Some 
farmers     shallow     ditch, 
three  feet,   to  good   result. 
Public    drainage    ditches 
number  three:    one  ditch 
south  from    Bernle;    sec- 
ond In  same  direction  on 
a   line   with    Dexter   and 
third    south     from    Essex. 
Soil     is    mulatto    alluvial, 
adapted     to    wheal,    cotton, 
corn  hay  and  vegetables.  Places 
are  strongly  sand  and  here  are 
grown  melons.    Twenty  thousand 
acres   of   this    in   north    belongs 
to  a   land   and    lumber   company. 
Nearly   all    originally   overflowed. 
One-sixth  portion  remaining  is  about 
same  type   lying   west   of   Crowley's 
Ridge.    North  one-third  is  cleared  and 
In  fairly  well    improved    farms,    worth 
$20  to  $25;   near  Puxlco  a  few  farms  sell  at  $40;   south  two-thirds  improved 
sells  at  $15  to  $20;  wild  land,  $10.     All  overflows.     Titles  are  warranted. 

Timber: — Twenty-one  kinds  of  oak;  walnut,  hickory,  red,  black  and  white 
gum,  poplar.  Forty  per  cent  land  Is  cleared.  Saw  mills  20,000  to  35,000  feet 
dally  capacity,  located  at  Bloomfleld,  Dexter,  Essex,  Dudley  and  Zeta. 

Clay  for  brick,  tile  and  earthenware  manufacturing  Is  plentiful;  likewise 
gravel  In  hills.     Limestone  in  hills. 

Manufactures: — Timber  products  are  first.  Flour,  whiskey,  earthenware. 
Cotton  Is  ginned.     Flour  mills  are  up  to  300  barrels  dally  capacity. 

Traxsportation: — Three  railroads  into  St.  Louis;  Iron  Mountain,  Cairo, 
Arkansas  &  Texas,  28.05;  Cotton  Belt,  37.46;  Frisco  (St.  Louis  &  Memphis), 
25.80;  (St.  Louis  &  Gulf),  27.71  miles  taxed  roadbed.  New  road  is  being  built 
through  Bloomfleld  from  Van  Duser,  Scott  county,  to  Campbell,  Dunklin  county. 
Levee  roads:  west  from  Bloomfleld  toward  Greenville,  ten  miles;  part  of  old 
line  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  Poplar  Bluff  lies  across  northwest  corner;  Old  New 
Madrid  levee  road  crosses  southeast  bottoms  from  Bloomfleld. 

Schools: — High  schools  at  Dexter  and  Bloomfleld  approved.  Buildings 
contain  12  and  7  rooms  respectively  and  are  among  best  in  Missouri.  Christian 
College  at   Dexter,  preparatory  school. 

Towns: — Dexter,  supported  by  wood  work  factories  and  farming;  cotton 
gin,  heading  and  stave  factory,  hub  and  spoke  factory,  coiled  elm  hoop  factory, 
two  axe  handle  factories,  machine  shop,  brick  yard,  ships  seven  hundred  car 
loads  timber  products  annually.  Bloomfleld,  county  seat,  farming  and  earthen- 
ware factory.     Puxlco,  farming;  Advance,  Bell  City,  Bernle,  Dudley  and  Essex. 

Newspapers: — Dexter  Messenger,  Stoddard  County  Democrat;  Bloomfleld 
Vindicator,  Courier;  Puxlco  Index;  Advance  Guard. 
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JitAL  leaouices  of  Siiiiie  I'Oimiy  Lmjiude  limber,  bold  bardwood 
I  yellow  jiine,  minerals,  mineral  waters  from  numerous  sprlnga, 
lureBque  scenery  and  fruit  and   live  slock  pasture  lands.     Stone 


I   the  south. 


B  river  and  Hi 


nUia 


part  and  adjacent  to  W 

these  streams  are  caves  known   to  enilira 
lilted  with  stalactitic  and  stalagmltlc  (oi 
Area  of  the  county  is  516  square  miles,  330,240  ai 
limbereii.     Pine  timber  Is  estimated  at  three  per 


Territory  and  borders  Arkansas 
oils,  especially  so  in  ttie  southern 
■ipal  tributary,  James  Fork.  Along 
larse  acreages.  They  are  usually 
'  matter  resembling  onyx, 
of  which  257,113  acres  are 
,  worth  approximately  fifty 


thousand  doUara.  The  various  oaks  are  chief,  aggregating  a  value  several 
times  that  o(  the  pine  and  largely  augmented  by  the  recent  construction  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  main  line  railroad  from  Kansas  City  to  Memphis  which  runs 
across  Stone  county  from  nortliwest  to  southeast.  Sulphur  springs  Include  the 
famous  Ponce  de  Leon  spring  where  many  parties  camp  In  the  warm  summer 
months.  Well  known  Marble  Cave,  sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Galena  Is  a  won- 
derfully attractive  cavern  In  which  scientists  have 
taken  much  Interest  because  of  Its  onyx  deposits. 
Agriculture  Is  confined  to  the  valleys  of  While  river 
and  tributary  creeks.  Seventy-three  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres  are  In  cultivation. 
The  farms  number  1.627,  averaging  104.8  acres  each  of 
tillable,  pasture  and  timber  lands.  Bstlmaled  worth 
t1, 174,170.  Government  land  subject  to  homestead  at 
an  acre,  13,044  acres. 

'oih-lation:— White,  9.888;   colored.  4;    American 
9,847;    foreign    born,    45;    total,    9,gS2.      Farm 
homes  owned.  1.282;  rented,  376;  other  homes  owned, 
)ted,  1G8;  total  families,  1.991. 
a.M'e: — County  tax,  65  cents   on   one   hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax,  40  cents  to  fl.OO,  aver- 
age. G5  cents;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  of  real  vatu- 
,  50  cents:  assessed  valuation,  fl, 432, 310;  county 
debt.  122.500:  no  township  debt. 

Timder: — Railroad  lies  and  cedar  posts  have  for 
many  years  been  wagon  hauled  and  floated  to  market. 
and  recent  railroad  has  lent  Impetus  to  the  Industry. 
The  entire  county  Is  timbered  except  In  extreme  north 
>nd  and  along  the  stream  bottom  lands,  where  lie  the 
farms.  Estimated  that  white  oak  represents  twenty- 
seven  per  cent;  black  oak.  twenty  per  cent;  black-jack, 
twelve  per  cent;  i>cst  oak.  ten  per  cent;  pine,  hickory, 
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walnut,  sycamore,  maple,  elm,  ash  and 
linden  the  balance. 

Mikbbaia: — Marble,  onyx,  lead, 
zinc,  trlpoll,  iron,  claye.  Lead  Islound 
all  over  county,  but  not  aa  yet  in  pay- 
ing quantities.  Most  favorable  Indi- 
catlona  found  are  ten  mites  east  of  Ga- 
lena. Marble  and  onyx  are  found  in 
caves  along  river  aides.  Limestone  is 
abundant.  No  mineral  developiueni  of 
conaequence. 

La  no:  ^Northern  one-lhird  is 
rough  aa  a  whole,  but  contains  many 
gentle  slopes  and  table  lands  and  val- 
leys. In  a  general  way  the  southern 
portion  la  very  broken,  ihe  moat  moun- 
talnouH  being  along  the  rivers.  Along 
White  and  James  rivera  are  vaiieya  oi 
alluvial  soil,  fertile  enough  to  grow 
beat  of  grain  crops.  Hill  sides  are 
generally  too  rough  for  cultivation  but 
are  clothed  In  a  blue  stem  grass.  In 
extreme  southwestern  corner  and  alao 
a  section  northwest  of  Galena  land  la 
suitable  [or  general  farming  purposes. 
Soil  the  county  over,  excepting  bot- 
toms. Is  limeatone  with  a  heavy  admix- 
ture of  flint  tragmenta  and  a  red  lime- 
stone subsoil  also  containing  Q. 
gravel.  Improved  bottom  lands  t 
bringing  |15  to  $25  an  acre;  unimproved  (S  lo  (12.  Uplands  may  be  bad  for  fS 
to  flO  where  under  Improvement  and  (1.25  to  fT.SO  unimproved,  depending 
mostly  upon  individual  size  and  quantity  ot  timt>er. 

Mamifactobieb : — County  boasts  flouring  mills  run  by  water,  canning  fac- 
tories, broom  factories,  distlllerlea  and  saw  mills. 

Thansi'ohtatio.n;— Missouri  Paclflc  railroad,  Kansas  CHy  to  Memphis,  Just 
completed.     White  river  la  used  for  timber  transportation. 

I'o.Mt:  HE  Lko.n  Si'iiiNo;— There  are  numerous  springs  welling  from  the 
mountain  sides.  Limestone  and  sulphur  waters  are  found.  A  spring  of  the 
latter  Is  located  at  Galena.  The  largest  is  at  Ponce  de  Leon.  River  scenery 
and  mountain  air,  fishing  and  hunting  and  spring  water  attract  many  camping 
parties  in  summer. 

Tow.nh: — Galena,  county  seat;  Crane,  Ruth,  are  trading  centers  of  respective 
farming  diatricts. 

Newspapers; — Galena  News,  Galena  Oracle. 
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SULLIVAN  is  in  north  Missouri,  li  lies  fifieeu  miles  south  of  Iowa,  alxty- 
live  miles  west  oC  the  Mlasissiitpi  river,  and  contains  G5G  square  miles 
land  area.  Cattle  raising  and  feeding,  and  liorse  breeding  are  tnaln 
Bourcea  of  revenue.  Within  the  county  are  twelve  pure-bred  cattle 
herds,  some  of  which  are  among  the  best  Hereford,  Shorthorn,  Polled- 
AngUE,  and  Red  Polled  herds  of  Missouri.  There  are  also  several  horse  stables, 
one  of  which  handles  PercheroD.  Last  year  this  stable  sold  eleven  stallions  and 
thlrty.one  mares  under  the  hammer  at  an  average  of  S514.3T  per  head.  Regtna, 
28S17,  one  of  the  number,  brought  t2,500.  Dr.  Horlne.  2SS2I,  yearling  atallloa, 
sold  for  tl,100.  There  are  41S,S40  acres,  or  which  323.S6g  acres  are  Improved 
farms.  Number  of  farms,  3,101,  average  size,  129.9  acres  of  arable,  pasture  and 
feed-lot  land.    Estimated  value  of  farm  lands,  (6,382,353. 

OmoiNAL  Tihbeb: — It  was  elm,  wblte  oak,  black  oak,  hickory,  maple,  wild 
cherry,  birch,  walnut,  box  elder,  pin  oah,  cottonwood,  hackberry  and  sycamore. 
Eastern  and  western  creeks  grew  more  wblte  oak,  while  abundance  of  elm  In 
central  portion  gave  strip  extending  north  and  soutb 
across  the  county  the  name  of  "Elm  Woods."  Two 
thirds  timber  has  been  removed  as  cordwood  and  rail- 
road ties.  Former  is  now  shipped  from  Greencastle  and 
Roger.  Sawed  posts  sell  at  fifteen  to  twenty  cents;  ten 
cents  for  hewn  posts.  Milan  Is  seat  of  two  stationary 
saw  mills  and  there  Is  one  at  Reger.    Portable  mills  are 

CoALi^Thought  to  underlie  half  the  county.  At 
Milan  a  4 2- Inch  vein  was  worked  until  1S95.  when  shaft 
burned;  It  has  not  been  replaced.  Limestone  In  great 
quantity  la  found  upon  the  streams.  It  Is  used  only  for 
local  foundation  purposes. 

Land: — Topographically,  Sullivan  county  la  rolling, 
even  broken  along  the  streams,  making  the  soil  widely 
diversified.  Here  a  rich  bottom  farm,  adjacent  thereto 
Is  one  comprising  hilla  and  low-lying  bluffs,  and  a  third 
next  adjacent  of  undulating  prairie.  Medicine,  Yellow, 
Mussel,  and  Spring  creeks  parallel  north  to  south  and 
furnish  abundant  stock  water.  All  lands  grow  grasses 
with  native  adaptability;  hence  Sullivan  is  a  stock  rala- 

;ounty.  Timber  lands  skirt  the  atreama;  It  Is  bot- 
and  bluiTs.  Then  are  the  hills,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  higher  than  comple mental  valleys,  rising 
gradually,  and  thirdly,  high,  rolling  prairies,  more  ex- 
tensive and  frequent  In  the  western  one-third  and  in 
the  south  half  of  the  eastern  one-third.  Soil  Is 
black  loam,  ten  to  twenty  Inches  deep  over  clay  subsoil, 
both  in  prairie  and  hills.  One-half  the  prairie  can  be 
Pbolot  In  hraittng  ;     SvlUvan  Countj^  Oattle. 
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had  at  |30  to  (37.50  an  acre,  up 
to  ¥45  In  caae  of  high  Improve- 
tnents     Timber  land  Is  at  hand 

tor  (12.50  an  acre,  averaging  }20, 
up  to  135,  tor  the  best.  Within  a 
mite  ot  Milan,  $50.  There  are  at 
least  ten  1,000-acre  farms.  Fenc- 
ing mostly  wire. 

Manuka(Touiks: — One  wood- 
working plan!  in  Milan  employs 
twenty  men,  making  sash,  doora, 
door  sash  and  other  building  sup- 
plies. A  mill  Is  maintained,  In- 
cluding lumber  sheds,  dry  kiln 
ot  10,000  feet  capacity.  Flour  is 
milled  at  Milan.  Green  City, 
Humphreys,  Harris  and  Green 
Castle,  Two  brick  plants  are  lo- 
cated at  Milan. 

Tbanspobtatio-n  :  —  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Kansas 
City  to  Chicago,  18.40;  Qulncy, 
Omaha  &  Kansas  City,  33.74; 
Burlington  ft  Qulncy,  26.30. 

Schools: — Milan  High  School  conforms  to  course  of  study  laid  down  by 
University  of  Missouri.  It  is  capsheaf  to  ten  rooms  graded  school  with  modern 
library.  Building  steam  heated  and  otherwise  modem.  Humphrey's  College, 
Green  City,  established  flfteea  years,  private  academic  Institution. 

Towns: — Milan,  couaty  seat,  at  Intersection  of  two  railroads,  location  of 
Qulncy,  Omaha  ft  Kansas  City  railroad  shops,  employing  250  men.  Waterworks 
and  electric  light  plants,  owned  by  city.  Green  City,  Newtown,  Harris,  Green 
Castle,  Humphreys;  all  live  stock  centers, 

PofL-LATioN : — White,  20,168;  colored,  114;  American  born,  20,059;  foreign 
born,  223;  total,  20,282.  Farm  homes  owned,  2.294;  rented,  749;  other  homes 
owned,  eS3;  rented,  517;  total  families,  4,243.  In  Milan  one  person  In  three  Is  a 
member  ot  some  church. 

Finance: — County  tax,  75  cents;  school  tax,  42  cents;  lotal  assessed  valua- 
tion, (5,544,812;  two-flfths  real  value;  county  debt,  (130,000;  sinking  fund  loaned, 
170,000;  no  township  debt. 

Newspapers : —Milan  Standard,  Republican;  Green  City  Press:  Newtown 
Chronicle;  Humphreys  Tribune. 


TIMBER,  minerals,  wild  game,  fruit  and  picturesque  ruggedneas  conali- 
lutes  the  weattl)  ot  Taney  county,  it  has  CGO  square  miles  of  mouD- 
talDOUs  land.  422,400  acres,  of  which  66,988  acres  are  Included  In  im- 
proved farms.  It  has  the  largest  game  preserve  In  Missouri.  It  is  rich 
In  stone  and  granite.  There  are  c&ves  of  onyx  and  deposits  ot  zinc 
and  lead  and  marhle.  Peaches,  pears,  grapes,  apples  and  strawberries  grow  luxu- 
riously. Farms  number  1,671.  found  along  streams  and  adjoining  hills,  averag- 
ing an  niTfage  of  144, E>,  counting  cultivated,  pasture  and  timber  lands.  Total 
actual  value  of  farm  lands,  f  1.620, 884;  total  farm  production  four  times  as  much 
each  year. 

e,  10.125;  colored.  2;  American  born.  10,030;  foreign 
Farm  homes  owned.  1.372;  rented,  3S0:  other  homes 
owned,  120;  rented,  143;  total  families.  2.015. 

Finance: — County  tax.  60  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax  from  40  cents  (o  (1.45;  average,  65 
cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  $1,331,466;  assessed  val- 
uation per  cent  ot  actual  valuation,  55;  county  debt. 
(7,128.60;  do  township  debt. 

Timbeb: — Black  oak  is  chief,  comprising  thirty-five 
per  cent  of  the  timber  which  covered  originally  seventy- 
flve  per  cent  of  county.  White  oak  embraced  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  it.  of  beat  Individual  size  in  south  half. 
It  grew  in  groves,  many  of  which  have  in  recent  years 
yielded  to  the  tiemaker's  axe.  without,  however,  percep- 
tibly diminlBhlng  supply.  It  is  estimated  that  half  a 
1  dollars  worth  of  white  oak  timber  Is  available. 
Post  oak  grows  on  ridges  and  flats.  Twelve  per  cent  of 
timber  Is  black-jack.  These  two  species  are  useful  only 
tor  fuel.  Pine  In  primeval  quantity,  eight  per  cent, 
stands  In  southwest  corner.  Cedar  Is  an  important 
■atlering  growth.  II  occurs  upon  bluffs  of  rivers 
mostly  In  southern  half.  Trees  attain  a  height  of  forty 
feel. 

Minerals: — Signs  of  zinc,  lead,  granite,  marble, 
onyx  and  building  atones.  Lead  prospecting  has  been 
accompanied  wllh  some  success  along  Turkey,  Bylln, 
Swan.  Bull.  Bear.  Beaver,  and  Short  creeks.  Shaft  on 
Caney  creek  Is  100  feet  deep.  Lead  and  zinc  are  both 
taken  therefrom.  Marble  deposit  is  found  on  Pine 
Tancu  Coanlu  Tlcai. 
E2B 
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Mountain  In  soutb  part  of 
county;  also  granite,  dolo- 
mite and  limestone. 

Land; — Upland  soils 
are  limestone  clay,  admix- 
ed generously  with  gravel. 
Subsoil  la  red,  gravelly 
clay.  Surfare  is  stony. 
Fruit  may  lie  grown  on 
most  all  the  land,  and  rorn 
In  the  darkest  places.  Up- 
lands have  yielded  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  In  corn. 
Clover  and  other  grasses 
grow  here  and  tomatoes  do 
well.  Best  land  is  tn  the 
northeastern  corner,  along 
Beaver  creek,  and  else- 
where along  While  river. 
The  bald  knobs  and  rocky 
glades  are  common  in  ihe 
southeastern  corner  and  to  a  less  extent  all  over  the  south  half.  They  are  worth- 
less for  farming.  These  places  are  caused  by  surface  l>eing  underlaid  by  solid 
rock.  They  often  rover  whole  hills  or  an  elevated  flat.  Improved  river  bottom 
farms  sell  at  (10  to  (25  an  acre.  Best  improved  uplands.  |10  to  |15;  unimproved. 
tl.2E  to  (5  an  acre.    GovernraenI  lands.  13,474  arres. 

MANrfACTdRiKS:— Small  saw  mills,  cotton  gins,  iliatillery,  steam  flouring 
milts  and  water  mills,  and  corn  crackers  consLltule  the  manufactories. 

TRANSPORTATiiiM^White  River  Route,  Missouri  Pacific,  Carthage  to  Mem- 
phis, has  recently  been  built  throuKh  the  southweal  corner  of  Taney  county,  giv- 
ing It  railroad  outlet.  White  river  is  used  exienslvely  for  rafting  timbers  to 
market. 

Water: — White  river  winds  through  county  for  one  hundred  miles.  It  is 
clear,  cool,  counialn  stream  and  affords  fishing  unsuriiassed.  Striped  and  black 
baas,  goggle-eye,  Jacksalmon,  cattish  and  buffalo  are  caughi.  Sulphur  springs  are 
frequent,  though  wholly  unimproved,  through  the  county.  Some  of  these  are  near 
Forsyth,  where  many  parties  camp  in  summer,  bathing  and  hunting.  Deer,  wild 
turkeys,  squirrels  and  other  small  game  are  killed. 

Towns: — Forsyth,  county  seat,  situated  upon  While  river.  In  center  of  a  val- 
ley farming  district;  population  204.  Cedar  Valley,  center  of  farming,  location 
of  water  flouring  mill  and  cotton  gin.  Lucia,  In  western  part,  is  on  new  railroad. 
Pine  Gap,  west  of  Forsyth.  Is  a  lumberman's  camp.  Kirbyvllie  has  cotton  gin. 
Walnut  Shade,  Day.  Stow  and  Bluff  are  trading  points. 

Newspaper: — Forsyth  Republican. 
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LARGEST  tounty  In  Misaourl  U  Texas,  with  its  1, 145  Bqiiare  miles  of  eur- 
laee.  It  is  In  the  heart  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  second  county  north 
of  Arhaasas.  six  counties  east  of  Kansas  State  line.  All  the  products 
of  general  farming  are  counted  among  its  products.  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  of  corn  are  produced;  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  following 
In  Iraponance.  Unique  among  Its  leading  Industries,  however,  Is  that  of  growing 
ginseng,  used  by  Chinese  as  a  great  cure-all.  Isolated  gardens  about  the  county 
total  seven  acres  Id  plant.  It  grows  beneath  sheds  covered  with  branches  o( 
young  trees.  Roots  sell  at  %S  a  pound.  Of  the  T32,S0I)  acres  of  land  in  Texas 
county,  185.G8]  are  in  cultivation.  Farms  number  3,729,  ol  an  average  size  of 
13C.5  acres,  estimated  at  |3,953,42fi  in  actual  valuation. 

Population:— White,  22,187;  colored,  5;  American  born,  21,849;  foreign  born, 


343;  total,  22.192.    Pai 
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homes  owned,  2,990;  rented,  7&G:  other  homes  owned, 
317;  rented,  260;  total  families,  <,323. 

Finance: — County  tax,  50  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation;  school  tax  average,  60  cents;  tot&l 
assessed  valuation.  $3,359,235;  assessed  valuation  per 
cent  of  actual  valuation,  66  2-3;  no  county  or  township 
debt. 

Timrer:— Over  one-bait  a  million  acres  yet  tn  tfm- 
Uer,  Of  this,  hlack-Jack  comprises  tbirty-flve  per  cent; 
hlack  oak,  twenty-flve  per  cent;  white  oak.  twenty  per 
cent;  balance  mainly  pine.  The  last  formerly  was  scat- 
tered throughout  the  county,  but  became  predominant 
only  In  Jackson  and  Current  townships,  bordering  the 
southwest  corner  of  Dent  county.  It  Is  valued  at  |5  to 
t7.50  an  acre,  making  a  total  resource  of  approximately 
tl  00,000,  rapidly  being  converted  into  money.  Mills  are 
portable. 

Mi.s'eiial: — No  developed  mines.  Indications  ot 
lead  and  zinc  are  found  in  eastern  and  southern  parts: 
Iron  In  north  central;  copper  In  extreme  west.  Iron  la 
especially  promising.  Building  stones  and  clays  are 
abundant.    Chalk  Is  found. 

LA>n: — Adjacent  to  principal  streams.  Plney  river 
and  trlhutaries.  Current  river,  Roubidoux  river  and 
Jack's  Fork,  county  is  much  broken  and  most  of  Mils 
are  very  stony,  but  there  are  large  areas  which  are  In 
the  nature  of  upland  valleys  and  undulating  plateaus. 
These  are  almost  tree  trom  stones  and  may  be  farmed 

Fruit  Scene,-  ainaena. 
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to  profit.  Soil  is  gravelly  clay  loam,  of  moderate  fertility.  Subsoil  is  uniformly 
of  red  clay  in  uplands,  In  bottoms  a  rich,  sandy  alluvium  with  wealth  of  humus. 
Bottom  land  is  selling  at  $15  to  |20  an  acre;  upland  valleys.  $5  to  $15,  these  fig- 
ures being  for  improved  lands.  Unimproved  lands  and  hills  and  plateaus  bring 
$2  to  $6. 

FRurr  Lands: — Two-thirds  of  county  is  adapted  to  fruit  raising.  Soil  and 
climate  combine  thereto.  At  present,  plantings  border  railroad  in  south- 
west comer.    Away  from  railroad  peaches  are  fed  to  live  stock,  being  so  plentiful. 

Manufactobies: — Several  flouring  mills,  saw  mills,  stave  factories,  shingle 
factories,  spoke  and  axe  handle  plants,  a  wool  carding  machine;  small  nurseries. 

Transportation: — Memphis  route  of  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  railroad  cuts 
across  the  southwestern  corner.     Principal  streams  afford  log  transportation. 

Mineral  Springs: — Blankenship  mineral  spring,  located  three  miles  north 
of  Houston,  is  a  local  resort  in  summer.  Very  attractive  scenery  is  found  at  the 
"Narrows,"  between  east  and  west  prongs  of  Piney  river,  three  miles  west  of 
Houston.    Unexcelled  fishing  is  found  in  the  three  rivers,  noted  also  for  scenery. 

Towns: — Houston,  population  514,  inland  town,  is  largest.  Has  flouring  mill 
and  planing  mill;  it  is  center  of  ginseng  culture.  Cabool,  situated  on  railroad, 
has  471  population;  it  is  a  leading  shipping  point;  has  flouring  mill.  Licking, 
193,  in  northeast  part  of  county,  has  flouring  mill  and  is  purchasing  point  for 
that  section.    Summerville  and  Plato  are  trading  points  of  importance. 

Otnseng: — Grown  in  specially  prepared  native  soil  of  leaf  mould  and  shaded 
by  awnings  of  leaves  and  branches.  Planting  is  only  expense,  except  that  of  re- 
placing branch  coverings  each  spring,  which  is  slight  Four-year-old  roots  lose 
two-thirds  weight  in  drying.    Market  is  found  in  New  York. 

Newspapkrb: — ^Houston  Herald,  Star,  Republican;  Cabool  News. 
Mo,- 


VERNON  Is  situated  one  hundred  miles  soutb  of  Kaneas  City.  Among 
its  products  corn  is  king.  Cattle  and  horses  are  next  In  rank  with 
a  total  value  exceeding  two  milliona  of  dollars.  Hay  and 
hogs  add  the  third  of  the  six  and  one-halt  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  f^rm  values.  Coal  is  a  prominent  factor  in  income.  In  molas- 
ses, nuts,  castor  beans  and  plumB  the  county  leads  Missouri.  Nevada,  count7 
seat  of  Vernon,  Is  famed  as  a  central  market  for  these  products,  tor  Its  acbools 
and  colleges,  location  of  a  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  and  for  Lake  Park,  with  Its 
boating  and  bathing,  summer  theater,  Its  Qowers  and  walks  and  driveways  and 
groves,  enjoyed  hy  hundreds  of  vlBltors  during  the  summer  season.  Tbe  park 
embraces  132  acres.  Farm  lands  are  assessed  upon  a  basis  ol  f  12,029,692,  flfty 
per  cent  of  actual  value.  Area  In  square  milea,  850,  equal  to  644,000  acres,  of 
which  408, G94  acres  are  Included  In  Improved  farms.  These  number  3,98S,  aver- 
aging 121.6  acres  of  land  of  different  descriptions. 

Popitlation:— White,  31,378;  colored,  2«;  Ameri- 
can horn,  30,596;  foreign  born,  1,024;  total,  31,619. 
Farm  bomes  owned,  2.49B;  rented,  1,423;  other  homes 
owned,  1,49S:  rented,  1,2S6:  total  families,  6,B9T. 

Finance: — County  tax,  40  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax  from  15  cents  to  tl.20;  average,  66 
cents;  county  debt,  (140,000;  no  township  debt 

Timber: — Originally  one-eighth  of  surface,  located 
in  southeast  comer;  white  oak.  black  oak,  walnut,  hick- 
ory, elm,  ash.  Cordwood,  |4  on  market;  coal  la  cheaper 
fuel. 

Minerals: — Coal  production,  207,126  tons  a  jear; 
most  productive  mines  south  and  east  of  Panama;  Tein 
four  teet  thick;  depth,  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen teet;  Harwood  and  Moundvllle.  Seventb  county  In 
coal  output.  Four  hundred  men  engaged.  Coal  at 
banks  as  low  as  f  1.26  a  ton.  Asphaltum  In  paying  Quan- 
tifies located  near  Bellamy,  In  south  central  Vemon. 
University  of  Missouri  analysis:  petrolene,  88.51;  a<- 
phaltene,  10.23;  organic  matter,  1.14;  mineral  matter, 
Tbls  encourages  belief  that  petroleum  underlies. 
Building  stone  for  local  rough  work  Is  found  upon 
streams. 

Land: — Three-fourthi  of  county  Is  undulating  pral- 

One-fourth  Is  accounted  tor  In  breaks  made  br 

i  streams,  especially  In  aoutbeast  one^lghtb 

part.    Prairie  soil  Is  rich  black  limestone,  which  growa 

Rathcai/  Station,  N*tada;   Lakt  Park,  Sevada;  fianoMM  Gtmp- 

.  A,   O^urchllVi  Borne,   Sevada, 
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corn,  wheat,  oaU*  (Ux,  tarns 
grasBGB  and  smalt  truita. 
Blue  srau  la  native.  Finest 
farms,  outside  tbose  adjoin- 
Ing  Nevada,  are  eelllng  at 
140  to  150.  Those  excepted 
sell  at  IGO  to  |75.  One-half 
of  the  farms  may  be  bought 
for  135.  Near  Nevada  are 
numerous  truck  and  fruit 
farms  of  small  acreage,  for 
which  would  be  asked  fabu- 
lous figures.  In  river  bot- 
toms land  ordinarily  brings 
f20  to  |30;  small  percentage 
|1B.  These  lands  overflow; 
water  subsides  Id  five  days 
at  outside  and  without  dam- 
age to  land,  tn  southeast 
section  soil  is  sandy  loam. 
Belling  at  t25  to  f3&  for  well 
Improved  farms.  Unimprov- 
ed timber  lands  are  to  be 
had  at  $10  to  $15.  These 
are  tn  southeast  and  are 
adapted  to  fruit  growing 
and  grazing. 

TRansPOBTATioK : — Railroad  center.  Miles  of  taxed  track:  Missouri,  Kansas 
ft  Texas,  36.48;  same,  Eldorado  branch.  10.59;  Miaaour!  Pacific,  Lexington  ft 
Soutfaem.  29.03;  same,  Nevada  ft  Minden,  16.73;  same.  Ft.  Scott  branch,  18.51; 
St.  Louis  ft  Santa  Fe,  Rich  Hill  branch,  .88.  Gravel  roads,  four  miles  east  and 
west  from  Nevada. 

Schools: — One  stone,  eight  brick  and  140  frame  school  buildings.  Average 
teachers'  ealary,  (42.  Three  colleges:  Cottey  College  and  St.  Francis'  Orphans' 
home  am]  Convent  School,  at  Nevada;  and  Cooper  College,  Moundville.  First  is 
Methodist  school  tor  girls;  founded  1S84.  Cooper  College,  non-sectarian,  pre- 
paratory, academic,  music  and  art;  established  1S92.  Convent  School,  seventeen 
sisters;  35  boys  and  girls;  Catholic  church,  Nevada,  to  which  ninety  families  be- 
long; established  1894.  Catholics  also  have  parochial  school,  established  1904. 
Nevada  Business  College,  five  years  old.  Nevada  High  School  articulates  with 
State  University. 

MmERAi,  Sfbinos: — Iron  Springs,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Black  Sulphur 
Springs,  located  In  Lake  Park,  Nevada.  Fair  Haven  Mineral  Springs  is  small 
summer  resort  with  hotel  accomidodatlone.  Good  fishing  in  lakes.  Nevada  has 
an  organized  fishing  club. 

Towns: — Nevada,  Junction  of  Missouri  Pacific  and  Katy  railroads,  and  ter- 
minal for  other  roads;  electric  tine  depot  to  Asylum  and  to  Lake  Park;  electric 
lights,  gas,  waterworks,  federal  building,  one  mile  brick  street  paving  and  four 
miles  of  gravel.  In  manufactures:  two  brick  yards,  two  ice  plants,  candy  fac- 
tory, foundry  and  machine  shops;  two  cigar  factories,  zinc  smelter,  planing  mill, 
300-barrel  Souring  mill,  two  grist  mills,  two  poultry  packing  bouses.  Scbell  City, 
Walker,  Richards.  Metz,  Sheldon,  Moundville,  and  Bronaugh  are  farming  centers. 

Newsfapebs: — Nevada  Post,  Mall,  Herald;  Sheldon  Enterprise;  Walker  Her- 
ald; Richards  Progress;  Schell  City  News;  Metz  Times. 


WARREN  iB  forty  miles  east  of  JeHeraon  City  and  the  same  distance 
wcBt  of  St.  Louis,  upon  the  nortb  side  ot  the  Missouri  rWer,  Its 
natural  adaptabilities  lie  In  two  directions:  aRrlcultural  and  min- 
eral. It  embraces  435  square  miles  of  land,  2TS,400  acres,  of  which 
116.770  acres  are  cultivable.  There  are  1.358  farms,  embracing  In 
agricultural,  timbered,  mineral  and  pasture  lands,  1G0.3  acres  on  an  average, 
worth  an  atrgregate  of  (4,075,225.  Five-eighths  of  the  land  Is  timbered  with 
white  oak,  black  oak,  walnut,  linden,  cottonwood,  and  cedar.  Here  are  mlnenls, 
clays  of  all  kinds.  Vast  deposits  of  clay  occur  near  Bridgeport  and  along  the 
river  bluffs  from  a  few  miles  east  of  Holateln  to  a  point  three  miles  east  of  Uar- 
thasvllle.  This  Is  shipped  from  Warrenton  and  Marthasvllle.  and  utilized  wtthln 
the  county  for  ballast,  after  being  burned.  Clay  is  drift  formation  and  forms 
immense  hills.  Surface  mining  is  employed  wholly.  A  spur  of  Wabash  railroad 
opens  up  one  section,  running  two  miles  southe«aterl7 
from  Truesdale.  Sandstone,  cotton  rock  and  brown 
granite  are  found  along  central  section  streams  and  In 
juxtaposition  with  clay  deposits  upon  the  river.  Sand 
Is  plentiful  along  the  Missouri  river. 

iDi^Warren  county  land  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes:  first  and  most  valuable  Is  Miaaouii  river 
bottom,  varying  in  width,  bounded  upon  north  by  UnltB 
traced  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railroad  track. 
Prices  range  according  to  Improvement  and  elevation 
of  land,  from  (40  to  flOO.  Most  farms  bring  $60.  |60, 
and  $65.  North  of  this  line,  touching  Bridgeport  and 
Tuque,  is  a  second  line  defining  northern  limit  of  most 
valuable  btulf  land.  It  Is  especially  favorable  to  wheat 
and  fruit.  Price.  tlO  to  MO,  frequent  creek  bottom  land 
being  best.  Water  which  falls  upon  Warren  county 
in  two  principal  directions.  Northern  aide 
drains  into  the  Mississippi  river  and  that  south  of  di- 
viding ridge  flows  Immediately  into  the  Missouri,  Clay 
ridge  occupies  six  miles  of  space,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  line  through  Bridgeport  and  Tuque,  and  on  the 
north  by  one  east  and  west  through  Warrenton.  TTie 
clay  surface  la  rugged  and  rocky.  Prices  are  from  |2 
lo  tS:  half  a  dozen  farms  adjoining  Warrenton  held  at 
f30  because  of  location.  Entire  strip  Is  thickly  tim- 
bered. North  of  the  clay  ridge  are  two  kinds  of  land: 
first,  which  in  character  is  like  that  lying  Immediately 
north  of  Missouri  river  bottom.  Is  of  like  price.  The 
A  Tnietiale  Ftrt  OTon  Mtnt,  70  Ftet  Fecej  The  Canon  m  CIMr- 
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WARREN  COUNTY 


balance,  qccupTliix  the  wMtem  half  of 
most    northern  township,  and    aa    far 
MUtta  as  Pendleton,    la  high,    rolling 
prairie,  worth  f30  to  $50  an  acre, 
dependent  upon  improvement  and 
distance  from  town,     Agrlcult- 
urally,  one- third  of  Warrea  la 
wasteland,  upon  the  dividing 
ridge.    Hill  land  Is  favor- 
able   to    fruit    trees  and 
there  are  two  commercial 
orchards  near  'Warreoion. 


wagon  factor;  at  Wright 
Clt7  employs  fifteen  men; 
Bre-clay  pit,  south  of  War- 
ren ton,   twenty-flve   men ; 
brick  yard  at  Warren  ion; 
flouring  mills  at  Warren- 
ton,  Wright  City  and  Mar- 
thas vi  lie.  ~* 
Tba.sspobtation  : — Three  rail- 
roads:   Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas, 
miles;  Wabash,  25  miles;  Burlington,  i  miles, 
paralleling  through  the  south,  middle  and  northern 
portions  respectively;  lines  trending  east  and  west  Kan- 
sas City  to  St.  Louis.    Missouri  river  is  Che  only  navigable  water- 

Cestbal  Wesij:yan  CoLLfOE: — Located  at  Warrenton;  has  enrollment 
of  33S;  under  direction  of  German  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Excepting  theo- 
logical,  all  courses  are  taught  in  English.  Esiabtisbed  1864;  productive  endow- 
ment, 173,000;  five  buildings,  worth  (75,000.  Co-educatlonal;  twenty-seven  pro- 
fessorships and  insiructorshipB.  Military  department,  normal  and  business  de- 
partments, besides  collegiate  and  music. 

Poi'ULATios:— White,  9.397;  colored,  626;  American  born.  8.818;  foreign 
born.  1,101;  total,  9,919.  Farm  homes  owned.  1,022;  rented.  32&;  otber  homes 
owned,  ;il2;  rented,  282;  total  tamlllea,  1,941, 

Fi.sAKtE: — County  tax,  50  cents;  school  tax,  10  to  80  cents;  average,  37 
cents;  total  assessed  valuation.  $3,716,915;  one-third  of  real  valuation;  no  county 
debt;  no  township  debt. 


Towss: — Warrenton, 
thasvllle,  Wright 
City,  Holslein.  Peers 
and  Pendleton;  all 
supported  largely  by 
farming. 

Nrwspapebs:  — 
Warrenton  Volks- 
freund;  Banner,  Cen 
tral  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege Star.  Herald; 
Marthasville  Record, 


,y  Beat,  home  of  Central  Wesleyan  College;   Mar- 
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SOUTH  of  St.  Louis,  two  hours'  Journey  by  rail,  Is  Washington  county, 
fltty  miles  south  of  the  Missouri  and  scarce  lorty  miles  west  of  the  HiB- 
Blsslppi  river.  It  is  a  land  o[  minerals.  In  shipment  of  baryta  It  Is  first 
of  MlBSOurl's  counties.  This  mineral  Is  found  In  many  different  places 
and  in  great  quantities.  Lead  la  mined.  In  1797  a  lead  mine  wan  oper- 
ater  at  Potosi.  county  seat.  Lead  furnaces  followed  shortly,  under  patronage  of 
the  Spanish  government,  which  sought  thus  to  encourage  development  of  the  fa- 
mous southeast  Missouri  lead  district,  about  whlcli  even  then  fabulous  tales  were 
told.  Topographically,  the  county  la  rough.  Less  than  one-fourth  Is  now  devoted 
to  culture  of  grain.  Horticulture  is  gaining  headway.  Lumber  Interests  draw 
upon  both  hardwood  and  yellow  pine,  the  latter  being  in  the  western  section  and 
amounting  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  timber.  Another  feature  of  which  the  county 
boasts  Is  Its  rock  road  system,  centering  at  Potosi.  These  roads  spread  In  four 
directions  and  embrace  sixty  miles  In  length.  County 
contains  780  square  miles,  499,200  acres.  In  land  sur- 
face, 93,743  acres  devoted  to  the  plow.  There  are  1,724 
farms,  embracing  123.6  acres  each  on  an  average,  count- 
ing cultivated,  pasture  and  timber  lands. 

Popuution;— White,  13,622;  colored,  641;  Ameri- 
can born,  14,015;  foreign  born,  24S;  total,  14,263.  Farm 
homes  owned,  l,06g;  rented,  723;  other  homes  owned, 
350;  rented,  661;  total  families,  2,S02. 

Finance: — County  tax,  40  cents  on  one  bnndred 
dollars;  school  tax,  from  10  cents  to  11.30;  average,  46 
cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  (3,146,020;  assessed  val- 
uation estimated  to  be  one-half  actual  valuation,  no 
county  nor  township  debt. 

Timbkb: — Four  hundred  thousand  acres  are  yet 
timt)ered  with  all  varieties  of  oalt,  yellow  pine,  hickory, 
sycamore,  asb,  maple,  walnut,  elm.  White  oalE  repre- 
sents thIrty-Bve  per  cent;  most  abundant  In  northeast- 
ern and  southwestern  corners.  Black  oak  covers  twen- 
ly-Hve  per  cent  of  the  quantity;  chiefly  In  western  and 
southwestern  parts;  black*]ack  exists  to  approximately 
fifteen  per  cent;  pine  represents  ten  per  cent,  but  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  It  is  In  the  western  part,  east  of 
Fourche  a  Renault  creek,  and  along  some  of  its  tribu- 
taries. Post  oak  amounts  to  five  per  cent  fa  eastern 
part.  Hard  maple  is  a  valuable  timber  along  creeks  In 
certain  localities.  Maple  sugar  Is  made  from  the  np. 
VatMHfften  Oountji  Farvt  Swnc. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Minerals: — Baryta,  lead,  zinc,  Iron, 
copper,  brick  and  pottery  clays,  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  marble  and  whet- 
stone. Developed  districts  are  around 
Palmer,  where  lead  is  mined;  Potoai, 
location  of  lead  and  tlfl;  Shibboleth, 
lead  and  tiff;  Old  Mines,  lead  and  tiff; 
RichwoodB,  and  Kingston,  lead  and 
till.  Iron  is  found  in  northwest,  south- 
west and  southeast  corners  of  the  coun- 
ty. Copper  is  fouDd  In  northeast.  Zinc 
is  mined  near  Potosi. 

Land: — There  are  three  general 
classes  of  lands:  farming,  mineral  and 
trult.  The  northeast  is  a  tableland, 
which  is  best  for  farming  purposes.  It 
sells  at  120  to  f30  an  acre,  under  culti- 
vation.  Tablelands  also  occur  in  the 
southeast  and  are  valued  at  (20  to  f  25 
an  acre;  likewise  along  the  Potosi 
branch  of  the  Iron  Mountain  railroad. 
Bottom  lands  in  the  interior,  improved, 
are  selling  at  |10  to  tl5;  ridges  at  t3 
to  tS  an  acre.  In  the  northeast,  south- 
sast,  and  much  of  the  east,  the  land  Is 
gently  rolling,  but  Is  elsewhere  gener- 
ally rough.  All  upland  soil  is  gravel- 
laden  and  sometimes  atony.  Usually 
there  is  a  red  gravelly  clay  subsoil. 
Government  lands  to  extent  of  2,242  ai 
the  land  outside  bottoms,  is  adapted  to 
may  be  had  at  f5  to  iS  an  acre;  and  sa 
truit  land  from  (5  to  flO  an  acre. 

Transpobtatiok : — St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  railroad,  main  line 
and  Potosi  branch.    Potoai  rock  road  system. 

Water: — Big  river,  Indian  creek.  Big  and  Little  Fourche  a  Renault  creeks, 
Curtois  and  Mine  a  Breton  creeks  are  chief  water  sources.    Many  springs  con- 


res  are  available  at  $1.25  per  a 

fruit  growing.    Wild  land  near  railroad 

ne  in  Interior  at  (2  an  acre.    Cultivated 


tribute  lo  these  streams.    Fishing  Is  afforded  by  all  s 

TowA's: — Potosi,  county  seat,  population  63S;  has  flouring  mill,  stave  fac- 
tory, lead  and  baryta  mines.  Irondale,  mining  town;  Caledonia,  flouring  mill  and 
mineral  interests.  Belgrade,  center  ol  farming  region;  flouring  mill.  Ricbwoods, 
farming  and  mining.  Palmer,  mining.  Undine,  saw  mill  and  shingle  mill.  Shir- 
ley and  Blackwell  have  lumbering. 

Newspapers: — Potosi  Independent,  Journal;  Irondale  Oazette. 
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YELLOW  pine  lumber  has  ever  been  Ibe  base  for  labor  and  commerce 
la  Wayne  county.  Originally  the  quantity  of  pine  timber  exceeded 
that  of  oaks,  cottoawood,  elm,  red  gum.  hard  maple,  or  sycamore, 
other  promioent  varieties.  Twenty  saw  mills  operate  within  the 
county,  one  at  Leeper  and  another  at  Greenville,  having  dally  ca- 
pacities of  two  hundred  thousand  teet.  One-flfth  o(  the  timber,  83,022  acres  out 
of  612.000.  has  been  clean  cut  and  land  subjected  to  the  plow.  Pine  has  nearly  all 
been  removed  from  the  eight  hundred  square  miles  of  county  surface.  Mills  are 
now  drawing  material  from  surrounding  counties  In  the  pine  belt  of  Missouri. 
Farms  i-alse  com  and  live  stock,  latter  having  access  to  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  free,  blue  stem  range.    Actual  value  of  farm  lands,  12,261,298. 

Irob  Okb  and  BuiLoiNo  Stome: — Former  is  surface  gathered  and  by  wagnn 
loads  hauled  to  railroad  towns,  to  market.     Building  stone  Is  plentiful,  both 


lim 


I  and  sand.    In 
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I  are  found  business  blocks  and  residences  made  of  hand 
hammered  stone  from  local  quarries.  It  is  nqt  shipped. 
LA.-sn: — Wayne  county's  surface  Is  for  the  most 
part  exceeding  hilly;  even  mountainous  la  the  north- 
west. River  valleys,  13,500  acres  of  lowlands  fringing 
souiheaat  border,  and  approximately  two  tbousaad 
acres  ot  flaiwoods  immediately  south  of  Greenville,  con- 
stitute the  exception.  Wild  mountain  land  can  be 
bought,  pine  timber  removed,  for  $1.25  an  acre.  Flat- 
woods,  which  Is  mountain  plateau  land  with  less  tim- 
ber than  hills,  Is  worth  f5.  Swamp  lands,  comprising 
one-tenih  of  the  county,  bring  U  to  flO  in  the  timber. 
Klver  bottom  farms  adjoining  St.  Francois,  Black  and 
Castor  rivers,  well  Improved,  bring  125  to  |35,  a  very 
small  acreage.  Creek  twttom  lands,  improved,  run  frtim 
tio  to  S2U:  soil,  mulatto  alluvial.  Hill  soil  Is  of  two 
hinds:  limesione,  free  from  surface  rock,  centering 
around  Paiieraon;  and  a  gravelly  clay,  with  surface 
rock.  Former  embraces  some  of  the  best  farms,  worth 
tio  10  $::o  an  acre:  uncleared,  t2  to  13.  The  latter, 
post  oak  land,  worth  t3  to  $6.  cleared,  and  less  when  In 
timlier.  la  ihe  2,500  acres  adjoining  Greenville,  one- 
half  is  cleared.  Best  farms  have  sold  Cor  f50  adjoin- 
ing town.  Wiihln  a  mile,  however  are  timbered  lands 
at  $1.50  an  acre. 

Yki.miw  Pink  LiTi>inEK. — For  many  years  Wayne  led 
in  shipment  of  yellow  pine  lumber.    As  other  counties 
yielded  to  the  saw  it  divided  honors.  In  which  poaltloB 
8«w  UUl  at  Lteptr;  Wov*  Oowify       Svme. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY. 


It  Btanda  to-dar.  Two  large  saw  mill  companies  operate  mllla,  cut  timber  in 
toreets,  employing  2,000  men.  At  Greenville  lumber  is  planed,  mill  being  of 
l&O.OOO  feet  daily  capacity. 

TRANsi-OHTATion : — MlsBouri  Southern.  4.24;  Iron  Mountain,  32.34:  Southern 
Missouri  A  Arkansas,  32.74;  Wllllamsvllle,  Greenville  ft  Arkansas,  26  mil«fl  ot 
taxed  roadbed. 

Concordia  College,  at  Gravelton.  has  an  enrollment  of  GO. 

Spbjnos  and  Caves:— Near  Bruno,  Patterson  and  Lick  Valley  Springs  are 
outcropping  streams  of  clear  water,  claimed  lo  possess  medicinal  value.  Holmes' 
Cave,  ten  miles  north  of  Greenville,  is  eighty  yards  deep  and  twelve  feet  entrance. 

Towns:— Piedmont  1b  largest,  supported  by  Iron  Mountain  freight  division 
point,  farming  and  timber.  Greenville,  county  seat,  supported  by  milling;  Wll- 
llamsvllle 1h  a  railroad  Junction;   Leeper  Is  a  mill  town. 

POPtLATioK : — White.  15,194;  colored,  115;  American  born,  15,183;  foreign 
bom,  126;  total,  15, SOS.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,239;  rented,  638;  other  homea 
owned.  3U2,   rented.  920;   total  famlllea,  2,999. 

Fi.nance:— County  tax.  40  cents;  school  tax,  five  cents  to  I1..30;  average  E9 
cents:  total  assessed  valuation.  t3,304.G3S;  thirty-three  per  cent  of  actual  valua- 
tion, on  Improved  lands:  (1.25  an  acre  on  wild  lands.  No  county  debt;  no  town- 
ship debt. 

—Piedmont  Banner,  Greenville  Journal.  Greenville  Sun. 
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WEBSTER  la  one  of  the  Coremost  ot  those  counties  which  won  for  south 
MIsBourl  the  significant  title  "Land  oC  the  Big  Red  Apple."    Two 
hundred  mllee  southwest  ot  St.  Louis,  on  the  Frisco  railroad.  It 
embraces  a  vast  acreage  or  table  lands  of  the  Ozark  mountains. 
Apples  afford  the  chief  Income.     The  Wlnane  apple  orchard,  near 
Marehfleld.  coDtalns  86.000  apple  trees,  40,000  peach  trees  and  10,000  pear  trees. 
Numerous  orchards  of  eighty  to  three  hundred  acres  ara 
found.    Estimated  total  number  of  trees,  800,000. 

Timbeb: — Originally  ninety  per  cent  of  the  land 
was  timbered,  consisting  of  white  oak,  black  oak,  and 
hickory.  Thlrty-flve  per  cent  Is  cleared  And  Uiirty 
per  cent  of  the  balance  has  been  relieved  of  commercial 
size  trees.  A  dozen  portable  saw  mills  operate,  aelllng 
native  hardwood  lumber  at  tl  and  11.26  per  hundred 
feet.  Cedar,  elm  and  sycamore  timber  borders  creeks. 
Cordwood  sells  at  $1.50;  railroad  ties  are  sold  at  2fi  to 
30  cents. 

Limestone,  sandstone,  tltf  and  lead  exist,  but  no  ac- 
tive mines  operate. 

Population:— White,  16.524;  colored,  116;  Ameri- 
can born,  16,413;  foreign  born,  227;  total,  16,640.  Farm 
homes  owned,  1,8S1;  rented,  665;  town  homes  owned, 
425;  rented.  367;  total  number  ot  families,  3,328.  Bo- 
hemian settlement  three  miles  southwest  of  Marshfield. 
LAM>:--There  are  630  square  miles,  403,200  acres 
of  land,  of  which  143,360  acres  are  Included  in  Improved 
farms.  These  are  In  number  2,500,  of  an  average  size 
Of  105.3  acres,  and  an  estimated  value  of  (3,280,194.  Next 
to  apples  the  leading  products  are  corn,  cattle,  horses, 
wheat,  hogs,  and  butler.  In  order.  Webster  occupies  the 
highest  average  elevation  of  any  county  In  Missouri. 
There  extremes  are  1,690  and  1,092  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  contains  many  acres  of  undulating,  tillable,  table- 
land, unimproved.    One-hall  ot  tbe  county  Is  tablelutd. 

I  WtluleT  CouniD  OrcfMrd. 
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WEBSTER  COUNTY. 


Soil  here  1b  dark,  vegetable  loam,  from  one 
to  three  feet  In  depth,  over  a  red,  gravelly 
clay.  It  grows  clover,  timothy,  oats,  wheat, 
corn,  vegetables,  and  especially  fruits  and 
grasses.  Bluestcm  grass  grows  wild  and 
blue  grass,  when  sown,  easily  crowds  out  all 
others.  One-half  of  these  lands  are  under 
cultivation;  worth  |l6  to  $15,  occasionally 
t20.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  unimproved 
tableland  Is  held  by  local  agents  who  are  dis. 
posing  of  it  to  homeseekers  upon  time  pay- 
meots.  Ten  per  cent  Is  bottom  land,  of 
creeks  and  rivers,  worth  |15  to  f20.  Here 
the  soil  Is  black  loam  of  InexhauBtible 
depth.  Remaining  forty  per  cent  is  moun- 
tainous, located  mainly  south  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  railroad,  and  In 
the  north  and  east  parts  of  the  county, 
along  the  streams.  Hills  are  In  Inatances 
700  feet  above  adjacent  valleys.  Govern- 
ment land,  26S  acres,  Is  herein  situated. 
Rough  land  sells  up  to  |5  an  acre.  It  Is 
generally  too  rough  for  grain,  but  it  is  fa- 
vorable to  apple  trees.  Surface  of  rough 
land  bears  small  rocks.  Tablelands  gener- 
ally free  from  rock.  Kstlmated  acreage  of 
land  owned  by  foreign  corporations  and 
Dairies: 


residents,  seven ty-flve  thousand. 
Four  large  dairies  and  several  farmers  sell  $100,000  to  tl26,000 
worth  of  butter  and  milk  annually.  Largest  establishment  maintains  SO  to  100 
cows. 

Butter,  brick,  and  flour  are  (he  leading  factory  products. 
Tkanspobtatioh : — Frisco  main  line,  St.  Louis  to  Springfield,  25.20;  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  £  Memphis  (Frisco  lease),  23.71  miies  within  the  county. 

Spbinos; — By  actual  count,  Webster  county  has  more  than  2,400  living 
springs  of  clear  water.  Marshfleld  is  1,487  feet  above  sea-level,  upon  a  level 
plain,,  yet  there  are  six  within  a  half  mile  of  the  court  house.  Dug  wells  are 
twelve  to  twenty-flve  feet  deep. 

Towns:— Marshfleld,  county  seat; 
Seymour.  Fordland,  RogeravlUe  and  Ni- 
angua  are  the  chief  towns,  supported 
wholly  by  horticultural  and  agricult- 
ural intereata.  There  are  31  poetofflces, 
17  of  which  receive  dally  mall,  and  14 
receive  mall  three  times  a  week. 

The  atmosphere  in  this  section  of 
Missouri  Is  most  exhilarating — a  Be- 
ductive  .factor. 

Fiwanck: — County  lax,  40  cents  on 
one  hundred  dollars;  school  tax,  aver- 
age, 3S  cents;  total  assessed  valuation, 
12,000,000;  assessed  valuation  per  cent 
of  real  valuation,  40;  no  county  debt; 
no  township  debt. 

Newsfapebs: — Marshfleld  Chron- 
icle, Mall;  Seymour  Flashlight;  Ford- 
land  Monitor. 
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WORTH  Is  situated  upon  the  Iowa  State  line,  Beventymlleseast  of  the 
Missouri  river,  at  a  point  separating  Missouri  and  Nebraska. 
In  physical  size  It  Is  the  smallest  county  In  Missouri.  It  embraces 
but  270  square  miles.  172, SOO  acres.  Farming,  stock  raising,  poul- 
try, and  dairying  are  the  leading  activities.  At  Grant  City,  conntj 
seat,  a  new  Ihlrteen-room  high  school  building  has  been  recently  completed.  Illus- 
trating the  basis  of  the  remark  that  "Schools  are  a  fad  of  Worth  county."  Im- 
proved (arms  Include  119,169  acres  of  cultivated  land.  These  number  1,549, 
average  size,  106.4  acres,  worth  In  aggregate,  |4,'212.0SO. 

PopuLATio.-i : — White,  9.S24;  colored,  8;  American  bom,  9,644;  foreign  bom, 
188;  total.  9,832.  Farm  homes  owned,  1,064;  rented,  430;  other  homee  owned, 
376;  rented.  217;  total  families,  2,087. 

Finaml'e: — County  lax,  40  cents;  school  tax.  25  cents  to  11.50;  average,  64 
cents;  total  assessed  valuation,  |3,49g.GS0;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  of  real 
valuation,  33  1-3;   county  debt,  125,000;   no  township 
Indebtedness. 

t.\D  A.ND  Afpurte nances: — One-tblrd  of  land  was 
once  timbered  with  oak,  walnut,  elm,  linden,  hickory, 
following  BtreaniB  and  varying  in  width  up  to  an  «x- 
e  of  two  miles.  Groves  of  walnut  and  oak  existed 
In  eastern  half.  One  of  these  contained  ten  thousand 
Three-fourths  timber  has  been  removed.  Saw 
mills  are  poriable.  Native  oak  lumber,  (2.50  per  hun- 
dred feet,  board  measure.  Cordwood,  13  on  town  mar- 
ket; tl.50  In  woods;  50  cents  In  tree.  Posts  plentiful, 
worth  15  cents.  Stone  Is  available  for  foundation  work. 
Found  upon  East  Grand  river.  No  other  minerals.  Sur- 
face Is  uniformly  high,  long-rolling  prairie  hill  land, 
with  deep-set  streams  of  small  size.  Four  small  rivers 
traverse  Worth  county,  paralleling  to  the  southward. 
These  have  generous  valleys  adjoining.  Next  to  this 
lies  land  of  steep  ascent,  hills  reaching  in  places  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  valley,  gradually  lengthen- 
ing as  one  trnvela  from  the  river,  until  Is  reached  the 
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«roi»  of  wheat,  clover,  and 
frulu.  They  should  be  plow- 
ed deeply.  Valley  lande  have 
an  Imperishable  alluvial  soil, 
laose  and  flexible,  adapted  to 
com.  Clay  underlies  all  soils. 
Uplands  west  of  West  Fork  of 
Grand  river  or  within  five 
miles  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  railroad,  sell  at 
f  50  to  160  an  acre.  A  little  of 
the  rougher  land — not  over 
one-tenth— can  be  bought  for 
|3G.      Possibly   there   are   one 

thousand  acres  that  can  be  bought  at  130.  Bottom  land  near  the  railroad,  sells 
at  ISO  to  |T0;  elsewhere  for  MS  to  |55.  On  one  road  leading  out  of  Grant  City, 
the  first  twelve  farm  homes  will  average  a  value  of  tl.OOO  each;  all  over  the 
county  the  average  would  be  approximately  1600.  East-county  lands  are  a  shade 
cheaper  than  same  land  In  west  Worth. 

Ma.vupactured  PaoiiucTs: — Include  flour,  corn  meal,  hardwood  lumber,  fence 
posta,  cheese,  brick,  and  tile. 

THA\Bi-OKTATios:— The  railroads:  Chicago  &  Great  Western,  8.92;  Chicago, 
Burlington  A  Quincy,  14. IS  miles  taxable  roadbed.  Drag  ayatem  Is  used  upon  dirt 
roads. 

CHtrecHBs: — Grant  City,  largest  town,  has  five,  representing  four  Protestant 
and  one  Catholic  oi^nfzations. 

HiQU  School: — Grant  City  High  School  Is  conforming  to  courses  of  study 
approved  by  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Wateb: — Stock  water  and  water  for  household  purposes  comes  chiefly  from 
wells  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  deep.  It  is  of  limestone  leaning.  One  mineral 
spring,  located  at  Denver. 

Towsb; — Grant  City,  built  around  court  house  square:  waterworks,  electric 
ligbta,  new  (25,000  high  school  building;  Sheridan,  Denver,  Allendale,  Worth, 
Oxford,  Athelstan,  all  farm  trading  points. 

Daisyino: — Within  the  last  few  years  has  enloyed  remarkable  growth. 
Cream  la  shipped  to  St.  Joseph. 

Newspafebs: — Grant  City  Star,  Times;  Sheridan  Advance. 
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WRIGHT  iB  in  the  heart  o(  Missouri's  "Lanil  of  the  Big  Red  Apple." 
The  county  la  sltuateii  one  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Kansas  line 
and  Forty  miles  north  of  Arkansas.  All  the  advantages  of  soli, 
subsoil  and  climate  It  has.  A  large  acreage  adjoining  the  Frisco 
railroad  Is  hortlcutturally  Improved.  The  extreme  nortbern  side 
of  tbe  county  awaits  transportation  facilities.  Missouri  State  Frutt  Bxpertment 
Station  Is  located  at  Mountain  Grove.  Apples,  p«aches,  strawberries,  and  pears 
are  practically  sure  crops.  Mlnerally,  too,  the  county  1b  wealthy.  Onyx  la  found 
In  caves.  Lead,  zinc,  iron  and  limestone  are  deposited.  More  than  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  bear  remarkable  timber  and  everywhen 
Is  bluestem  grass  of  value  to  stock  raising.  County 
contains  TOD  square  miles,  equal  to  44S,0OO  acres  of  sur 
face:  139,273  acres  being  under  cultivation.  There  are 
2.T2(>  farms,  averaging  119.8  acres  each,  estimated  to  be 
wortb  a  market  price  of  (2,858,518. 

Popuutiqn:— White,  17,091;  colored,  428;  Ameri- 
can born,  17,285;  foreign  born,  234;  total,  17,519.  Farm 
homes  owned,  2,058;  rented,  716;  other  homes  owned, 
SaA;  rented,  348;  total  families,  3,458. 

Finance: — County  tax,  50  cents  on  one  hundred 
dollars;  school  tax,  average,  50  cents;  total  assessed 
valuation,  $2,985,196;  assessed  valuation  per  cent  of 
actual  valuation,  50;  no  county  nor  township  debt. 

Timber; — Originally  covered  with  white  oak,  blaofc 
oak.  post  oak,  black-jack,  and  elm,  maple,  aah.  sycamore, 
redbud,  linden,  hickory  and  walnut  along  streams.  Com- 
nercial  white  oak  now  remains  In  western  part  and 
along  Gasconade  river  bluffs.  Black  oak  is  even  more 
plentiful. 

EBALs:— Lead,  zinc,  copper.  Iron,  onyx,  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  are  the  minerals  found.  Mining  fs 
only  in  small  way  developed  in  southwest  comer  of 
county,  at  Lead  Hill,  and  vicinity,  where  lead  and  dnc 
are  taken  from  the  earth.  Onyx  has  been  found  In  the 
southern  part  and  probably  exists  in  unexplored  caTte 
elsewhere.  Limestone  and  sandstone  are  found  preo- 
tlcally  everywhere. 
PAotM  in  heoMne  ;  Bttoictnff  Princtpal  ProducH  Of  Wright  Ooiaily. 
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Land  : — County  IncludeH  much 
good  farming  land.  Solt  U  deep,  grav- 
elly, clay  loam  of  more  than  ordloary 
fertility.  Subsoil  la  UBuaily  red  clay 
with  ordinarily  a  generous  admlKture 
of  gravel,  thus  rendering  It  porous 
and  giving  excellent  dratnage  1o  plant, 
roots.  Aside  from  The  botloms,  the 
best  agricultural  lands  are  to  be 
found  In  the  center  of  the  county. 
near  Hartvllle;  In  the  western  and  In 
the  southwestern  localities,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mountain  Grove.  Bot- 
toms are  valued  at  Jig  to  (20  per 
acre,  and  Improved  ridge  and  table- 
lands, t^  to  flO.  The  unimproved 
lands  may  he  bought  for  f2  to  t5. 
Ooverament  lauds  embrace  2,540 
acres,  which  are  subject  to  homestead 
at  11.85  an  acre.  This  acreage  la 
scattered  over  county  in  small  tracts. 
Wright  county  Is  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  grapes  and  all  of  the  berries. 
Best  of  fruit  lands  may  be  bought 
In  northern  part  at  |3  to  (5,  and  In 
south  end,  close  to  railroad,  for  fS  to  |10. 

Transpobtation: — Memphis  route  of   St.   Louis   ft   San   Francisco  railroad 
passes  through  the  southern  side, 

Wateb: — Gasconade  river  flows  through  the  county  from  south 
Secondary  streams  are  Beaver,  Elk,  Whetstone,  Steens  and  Bryant's 
the  most  impressive  mountain  scenery  In  Missouri  Is  at  Cedar  Gap. 

Tow. ■ss : —Mountain  Grove,  population  1,004,  fruit,  farming  and  live  stock 
center;   has  flouring  mill,  planing  mill  and  canning  factory;   location  of  State 


3   north. 
Perhaps 


Fruit  Experiment  Station;  unusually  good  schools.  Mansfield,  population  494, 
railroad,  mall  and  shipping  point  of  Importance.  Hartvllle.  445,  county  seat. 
Norwood.  Odla  and  Grove  Spring  each  has  flouring  mill.  Cedar  Qap,  Lead  Hill, 
Astoria,  Whetstone,  and  Macomb  are  supported  by  farming  and  timber  interests. 
Newspapbbs: — Hartvllle  Democrat,  Progress:  Mansfield  Mail;  Mount&in 
Grove  Journal,  Advertiser;  Glenn's  Sunday  Clipper. 
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INFORMATION  regarding  Tarlous  matters  ot  IntereBt  In  Mlseourl  can  not 
be  properly  clasBlfled  In  any  of  the  preceding  chapters.  This  infonnatton 
will  be  found  In  the  pages  ot  the  present  chapter.  It  relates  Co  politics. 
laws,  census  statistics,  history  and  other  divisions  which  can  best  be 
gathered  Into  a  general  chapter  upon  statistics  and  which  wilt  be  supple- 
mentary to  that  which  has  been  elsewhere  presented. 

The  State  contains  69,41S  square  miles  of  land  surface  or  45,425.600  acres 
of  which  33,997,873  acres  are  Included  in  farms  and  ot  this  area  22.900.043  acres 
are  included  In  improved  lands.  There  were  In  1900.  2S4,SS6  farms  of  an  aver- 
age size  of  119.3  acres,  which  were  valued,  exclusive  of  buildings  by  the  United 
States  census  at  tG95,470.T23.  The  buildings  were 
valued  at  I148.E0S.490.  making  a  total  value  tor  farm 
lands  and  buildings  of  tS43,979.213.  There  are  listed 
for  taxes  41,S30.793  acres,  valued  by  the  assessors  at 
132^.415.250,  which  Is  estimated  to  be  only  40  per  cent 
of  the  true  value,  which  would  make  an  octual  value 
of  t813,53S,12S. 

Square  miles  of  land  surface  In  Missouri.  68,431.  or 
43,795.840  acres;  square  miles  of  water  surface,  706. 
or  451.840  acres.  Total  area,  land. and  water.  69,137 
square  miles,  or  44.247.686  acres.  Ranks  twentieth  In 
size  among  the  States  and  territories.  Including  Alaska. 

Estimates  have  been  made  for  this  volume  aa  to 
the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  different  citizens  of  the 
State.  From  statistics  secured  from  one-half  the  coun- 
ties It  Is  calculated  that  37.670  persona  pay  over  |100  a 
year  taxes.  204,511  pay  between  $100  and  120;  and 
403.755  pay  less  than  (20,  If  the  drat  class  Is  averaged 
at  $125,  there  is  a  revenue  of  (4.708.750;  from  the  sec- 
ond class,  averaged  at  $60,  results  $10.22a..'i50:  from 
the  third  doss  averaged  at  (15.  results  16,056,325; 
making  a  total  revenue  of  (20,990,525. 

Missouri,  a  border  State  during  the  Civil  War,  was 
the  scene  of  244  battles  ot  the  2261  engagements  called 
battles.  In  which  ten  or  more  men  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  exact  number  of  men  In  the  Confeder- 
ate service  la  not  known,  though  It  probably  exceeded 
GO.OOO,  but  the  Stata  la  credited  with  109,111  men  in 
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National    ceme- 
teriei. 


Boundary  lines. 


the    Union    army,    of    whicfh 
number    8,344    were    colored. 
The  State  furnished  six  regi- 
ments    of     Infantry 
and  one  battery,  over 
8,000  men,  for  service 
in  the  Spanish  war. 
The     6th     regiment 
went    to    Cuba    and 
the  battery  to  Porto 
Rico.     It  sent   9,288 
regular    soldiers    to 
the  war  with  Mexico. 
Its  National   Guard   now 
numbers  2,800. 


MISSOURI  GROWS  MORE  WHKAT 
THAN  THE  WHOLE  OF  AFRICA. 


There  are  three  Na- 
tional cemeteries  In  the  State 
—at  St.  Louis,  with  over  12,000 
graves;  at  Springfield,  with  over 
1,600,  and  at  Jefferson  City,  with 
nearly  900. 

Missouri  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Illinois,"  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  the  south 
by  Arkansas,  on  the  west  by  Nebraska,  Kansas 
and  Indian  Territory,  and  on  the  north  by  Iowa. 
The  boundaries  of  the  State  as  named  in  the  en- 
abling act  are  as  follows:  "Beginning  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  parallel  of 
30  degrees  north  latitude;  thence  due  west  to  the 
St.  Francis  river  and  up  that  river  to  the  parallel 
36  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude;  thence  west 

to  a  point  where  the  said  parallel  is  Intersected  by  a  meridian  line  passing 
through  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  where  the  same  en- 
ters Into  the  Missouri  river;  thence  due  north  to  the  intersection  of  the  parallel 
which  passes  through  the  rapids  of  the  river  Des  Moines  to  the  Mississippi  and 
down  the  Mississippi  to  the  place  of  beginning."  The  northern  boundary  line 
was  long  undecided,  and  in  the  dispute  with  Iowa  military  force  was  repeatedly 


MISSOURI  WHEAT  CROP  EXCEEDS 
THAT  OF  THE  WHOLE  OF 
AUSTRALASIA. 
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threatened  and  once  employed,  and  a  Missouri  sberlD  was  arrested  and  Im- 
prisoned; several  acts  of  Congress  were  passed  to  ascertain  the  true  boundary, 
and  flnall]'.  In  1846,  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  settled.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  June  T,  1S3B,  the  State  was  extended 
on  the  west  to  the  Missouri  river.  Its  present  western  limit. 


1    FlltST    BATTLE    a 


The  population  Ogures  given  In  tbU  volume  are  from  the  Federal  census 
reporU  of  1900.  In  1904  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  issued  a  census  bulletin, 
based  upon  authenticated  calculations,  of  the  Increase  made  since  1900  in  the 
population  of  cities  of  over  10.000.    The  flgures  tor  Missouri  are: 

JopMn,  population  1890.  9,943;  1900,  26.033;  Increase,  16,080;  estimated  for  ■ 
1901,  27,631;  for  1902.  29,239;  tor  1903,  30,847. 

Kansas  City,  population  1890.  132,716;   1900.  163.752;   increase.  31,036;   eati-    °'2^^™„^ 
mated  for  1901,  166,856;  for  1902,  169.960;  for  1903.  173,064. 

St.  Josepb,  population  1890,  52.324;  1900,  102,979;  increase,  50,655;  estimated 
for  1901,  105,479;  for  1902,  107,979;  tor  1903,  110,479. 

St.  Louis,  population  1890,  451,770;  1900,  675,238;  increase,  123,468;  esU- 
mated  for  1901.  687,586;  for  1902,  599,932;  for  1903,  612,279. 

Sedalla,  population  1890,  14,068;  1900,  16,231;  increase,  1,163;  estimated  for 
1901,  15,347;  for  1902,  15,463;  for  1903,  15,579. 

Springfield,  twpulation  1890,  21,850;  1900,  23,267;  Increase,  1,417;  estimated 
for  1901,  23,409;  for  1902,  23,661;  for  1903,  23,693. 

Internal  revenuo  paid  In  1900  to  the  United  States,  116,694,171,  in  a  grand 
total  of  1296,316,107  by  all  the  States,  Htssourt  ranking  eighth  la  the  Union,    incenut  nv« 

Number  of  Federal  pensioners  in  State,  53,775;  amount  paid  them  in  1900, 
17,246,470;  ranks  sixth  in  the  Union  In  number  and  payments.    Total  payments   Pcdenl  puuit 
In  all  States,  1137,698,620,  to  989,603  persons.  and  pcnnoi 

The  State  has  cast  its  electoral  vote  for  president  and  vice-president  as  fol- 
lows: 

1820 — Monroe  and  Tompkins,  3;    successful;    republican.    1824 — Clay  and   «(»>  MiNmu 

Jackson,  3;  unsuccessful;  republican.    1828 — Jackson  and  Calhoun,  3;  success-       dectnnl  > 

,  ful;  democrat    1832— Jackson  and  Van  Bnren,  4;  sncceMtal;  democrat    18S6 —      ''"  *"*  ' 
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Van  Buren  and  Jobnaon,  4;  succesBful;  democrat.  1S40 — Van  Buren  and  John- 
8oa,  4;  unsucceBBful;  democrat.  1S44 — Polk  and  Dallas,  T:  Bucc«BBfu1i  demo- 
crat. 1S48 — CasB  and  Butler,  7;  unsucceasful:  democrat.  1852 — Pierce  and 
King,  9;  Buccesstul:  democrat.  IS5G — Buchanan  and  Breckenrldge,  9;  succflSB- 
ful;  democrat.  1S60 — Douglas  and  Johnson,  9;  unsuccessful;  democrat.  18G4 — 
Lincoln  and  Johnson.  11;  successlul;  republican.  ISiiS — Grant  and  Colfax,  11; 
successful;  republican.  1872 — Hendricks  and  Brown,  6;  unsuccessful;  democrat. 
1876 — Tilden  and  Hendricks.  15;  iinauccessful;  democrat.  1880 — Hancock  and 
Kngllsb,  IE;  unsuccessful:  democrat.  1884 — Cleveland  and  Hendricks,  16;  sue- 
ccBBtul;  democrat.  1888 — Cleveland  and  Thnrnian,  16;  iinsiiccessfii! ;  democrat. 
1892— Cleveland  and  Stevenson.  17;  successful;  dfmo^Tat.  189G— Bryan  and 
Sewall,  17;  unsuccessful;  democrat.  1900 — Bryan  ami  Stevenson,  17;  unsucceaB- 
ful;  democrat. 


The  governors  of  Mtsaourl  have  been:  Territorial— Bpn J.  Howard,  1813-16; 
William  Clark.  1SI6-20.  State— Alex.  McNaIr,  1S2D-24;  Frederick  Bates,  18S4-25: 
Abraham  J.  Willlama.  182.';;  John  Miller.  1825-32;  Daniel  Dunklin.  1832-6;  Ul- 
burn  W.  Boggs.  1836-40;  Thomas  Reynolds.  1840-4;  M.  M.  Marmaduke.  1844; 
John  C.  Edwards,  1844-8;  Aualin  A.  King.  1848-53;  Sterling  Price.  1853-57:  Trua- 
ten  Polk.  1857;  Robert  M.  Stewart,  1857-61:  Clai  borne  F.  Jackson.  1861;  Ham- 
ilton H.  Gamble  (provisional),  lSSl-4:  Thomas  C.  Fletcher,  1864-8;  Wlllard  P. 
Hall,    1864;     James    W,     McClnrg,     1868-71:     B,  Gratz  Brown.    1871-3;    Silas 
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Woodson,  1ST3-5:  Charles  K.  Hardin,  1ST&-7;  John  S.  Phelps,  1877-81;  Thomas  T. 
Crittenden,  1881-5:  John  S.  Marmaduke,    1885-9;    Albert  P.  Morehouse,  1887-8; 
David     R.     Francla,     1889-93;      William     J.      Stone,     1892-6;     Lon    V.    Ste- 
phens, 1896-1900:   Alexander  M.  Dock- 
ery,    1900-05.     The  salary    Is   (5,000  a 

year.  

Taxes  are  assessed  annually,  and 
must  be  paid  before  December  31,  un- 
der  a   penalty   ot   one   i 

paid.    Taxes  and  penal- 
ties are  liens  upon  prop- 
erty assessed,  and  suits 
to  enforce  payment  can 
be  instituted  in  one  year 
after     becoming    delin- 
The  lime  of  de- 
linquency is  on  January 
1.  Tbe  suit  and  sale 
of  property  for  tax- 
es follow  as  In  or- 
dinary     course     of 


KORMAL   SCHOOL. 


popnlatlon  of  the  Slate  at  each  census,  together  with  rank  among  the  States, 
d«nslt]p  of  square  mile,  slaves  and  per  cent  of  Increase  eacb  period: 

The  population  in  1900 
was  149  times  as  large  as 
It  was  in  ISIO,  when  the 
flrst  census  was  taken.  Of 
the  HE  counties  in  the 
State,  all  but  20  showed  an 
increase  In  1900.  Of  tb» 
population.  6G.1  per  cent  is 
rural,  while  34.9  per  cent 
Is  in  the  townij  and  cities. 
The  State  baa  1,105,- 
258  persona  of  school  ag3, 
of  whom  14,129  are  foreign  born,  55,819  colored,  and  554,448  male  and  555,810  fe- 
males. There  are  662,928  persons  of  militia  age,  of  whom  53,282  are  foreign-born 
and  38,312  are  eolored.    Of  the  856,684  voters,  113,025  are  foreign-horn  and  46,887 
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are  colored.  Of  tb«  Totins 
population,  7  per  cent  an  Il- 
literate. 

The  legal  rate  of  Interest 
la  G  per  cent,  but  parties  may 
contract  In  writing  for  any 
rate  not  exceeding  8  per  cent. 
Tbe  peDaltf  for  usury  Is  the 
forfeiture  of  the  interest  at 
ten  per  cent  to  the  common 
schools  and  the  recovery  of 
coats  by  defendant.  Judg- 
ments bear  Interest  at  6  per 
cent  per  annum.  If  the  con- 
tract sued  on  calls  for  a  high- 
er rate  of  interest  (notezceed- 
Inglng  S  per  ceat)  tbe  Judg- 
ment thereon  may  be  made  to 
bear  the  rale  of  interest  bo 


2,643  tourth-claaa  postofflcea  in  Missouri,  and  the  average  annual 


N  CONVENT. 

salary  of  each  fourth-class  postmaster  is  |1T9.  The  aggregate  receipts  during 
the  year  of  the  2.813  pOBtoffices  In  the  State, 
Including  the  large  cities,  were  (6,071,035  and 
the  expense  per  capita  of  the  postofflce  sys- 
tem vas  |1.S6.  There  are  1,166  rural  deliv- 
ery routes. 

Taking  Jefferaon  City  as  the  center  of 
the  Slate,  according  to  the  twelfth  census  of 
the  United  States: 

The  center  of  the  area  of  farms  In  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  250  miles  from  the 
center  of  Missouri,  or  IBO  mllea  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river. 

The  center  of  farm  values  was  lEO  miles 
from  the  center  of  tbe  State,  or  GO  miles  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  center  of  the  total  number  of  farma 
was  30  milea  south  by  west  of  Jefferson  City. 

Tbe  center  of  oats  production  was  17S 
miles  from  tbe  center  of  the  State,  or  GO 
miles  north  of  its  northern  boundary. 

The  center  of  com  production  was  126 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  State,  or  Just 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
CARTHAQB  COLLBQIATH  INSTITUTE. 
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The  center  ot  wheat  production  wae 
225  mlleB  from  the  center  of  the  State,  or 
75  miles  north  of  Its  northern  boundary. 

The  center  of  Improved  farm  acreage 
was  125  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
State,  or  just  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  center  of  the  production  of  six   ^"" 
l<'a<ilnj,'   cereals   was    125   miles   from   the        P' 


II  each  Inhabitant  of  Missouri  were  allowed  aU  squan 
population  of  the  State,  3,I0e,6ti5.  could  be  placed  upon  c 
mile,  or  213  acres. 

In  Missouri  the  average  size  Of  farms  Is  119.3  acres. 


la  the  United  States 
30. T  of  the  population  live 
m  towDB  of  over  4,000.  In 
Missouri  34.9  live  In  such 
towns.  But  outside  of  the 
three  cities  of  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Jo- 
seph, only  7.6  live  In  such 

Missouri  expends  12 
cents  a  day  for  each  pupil 
in  her  public  schools. 

The  deaths  per  thou- 
sand in  the  United  States 
each  year  from  alcoholism 
are  2.8;  in  Missouri  2.4. 

Bronchitis  Is  more  dan- 
guroufl  in  other  States  than 
inHissourl.  In  the 
nmtod   states  deatba  per 


feet  of  ground,  the 
le-third  of  a  square 


CAMIL   PLACE,  CARTHAOE. 
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tbousand    population    •  ft  o  k 
year  are  20.3,  in  MIbsoutI,  16.B. 

The  highest  priced  honey 
on  the  market  la  made  from 
Missouri  white  clover  hj  Mls- 

Hourl  bees.    

Missouri  ranks  flrst  among 
the  States  In  the  production 
of  sorghum.  .^_^_„ 

PoiiLic  Holidays:  — The 
first  day  at  January,  the  twen- 
ty-second day  of  February,  the 
thirtietb  day  of  May,  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  the  flrat 
Monday  la  September,  any  general  State  election  day.  any  Thanksgiving  day 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  this  Slate  or  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  twenty-firth  day  ot  December,  are  public  holidays;  and  when  any  of  such 
holidays  fall  upon  Sundays,  the  Monday 
next  following  Is  considered  such  holi- 
day. For  all  purposes  whatsoever  as  re- 
gards the  presentment  for  payment  or  ac- 
ceptance, and  of  presenting  and  giving 
notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange, 
bonds,  promissory  notes  or  other  mercan- 
tile paper,  sucb  holidays  are  treated  and 
considered  the  same  as  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  commonly  called  Sunday;  and  all 
bills  of  exchange,  bonds,  promissory  notes, 
or  other  mercantile  paper  falling  due  on 
any  such  holiday  or  Sunday,  are  considered  a 
day,  unless  such  succeeding  day  be  a  holiday; 
falling  due  the  day  previous. 


TRIDUKB  nuILDlNO.  JBFFEItSON  CITT. 

s  falling  due  on  the  next  succeeding 
;  In  sucb  case.  It  Is  considered  as 


0BOW8  TWornuDs  ab  much  wheat  as  all  Canada. 
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The  Missouri  weights  and  measures  showing  pounds  In  bushel,  follow: 


Wheat,  beans,  clover  aeed,  Irish 

potatoes,  peas  and  split  peas. . 

Rye.  shelled  corn  and  fiax  seed. . 

Unahelled  corn 

Oats 

Bran 

Onfons 

Dried  peaches 

Dried  apples 

Buckwheat 

Hemp  seed  

Blue-gniaa  seed  

Timothy  seed  

Castor  t)eans 

Cotton  aeed 

Salt  

Mineral  coal  

Coke  and  charcoal  (cubic  inches) 


Sweet  potatoes 

Parsnips   

Common  turnips 

Carrots 

Rutabagas  

Cornmeal  and  millet 

Green  peas,  unahelled 

Green  beans,  unshelled 

Apples,  peaches,  pears  and  Hun- 
garian grass  seed  

Malt  

Top  onion  seta 

Red-top  aeed  and  orchard  grass 


Sorghum  seed  

Osage  orange  seed  . 

Cucumbers 

Tomatoes 


2GS0 


gg    Minouri  wdghn 


Terms  of  office  of  county  officers — Presiding  judge  county  court,  term  4 
years,  elected  1902;  county  court  Judgea,  term  2  years,  elected  1902;  probate 
judge,  term  i  years,  elected  1902;  clerk  circuit  court,  term  4  years,  elected  1902;  . 
recorder  of  deeds,  term  4  years,  elected  1902;  clerk  county  court,  term  4  years, 
elected  1902;  prosecuting  attorney,  term  2  years,  elected  1902;  sheriff,  term  2 
years,  elected  1902:  collector,  term  2  years,  elected  1902;  assessor,  tern,  4  years, 
elected  1902;  treasurer,  term  2  years,  elected  1902;  coroner,  term  2  years,  elected 
1902;  public  admlDlstratoT,  term  4  years,  elected  1900;  surveyor,  term  4  years, 
elected  1900;  school  commisaloDer,  term  2  yean,  elected  April,  190S. 
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KABUIN   COLLEGE,  MEXICO. 

For  charity,  Missouri  gives  $3,000,000  annually.  The  work  Is  divided  atmut 
equally,  in  extent  of  financial  devotion,  between  public  and  private  lastitutloiu. 
.  Maintained  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  are  four  State  hospitals  for  Insane,  lo- 
cated respectively  at  Fulton,  St.  Joseph,  Nevada,  and  Fartnlngton;  ColoDy  for  the 
Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic,  at  Marahaii;  School  for  Blind,  at  St.  Louia;  School 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Fulton;  State  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys,  at 
Boonvllle;  Stale  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Chilllcothe;  Federal  Soldiers' 
Home,  at  St.  James,  and  the  Confederate  Home,  at  HlgginavIUe.  There  are  96 
county  Inflrmarlea.  City  hospitals  for  the  sick  are  maintained  In  St.  Louia,  Kan- 
sas City,  and  St.  Joseph,  and  the  first  named  has  a  city  Insane  asylum  and  poor 
house.  The  official  charity  appropriations  amount  to  11,463,000,  and  private 
charity  is  estimated  at  (1,500,000.  For  one  year  the  expenditures  for  public 
charity  a 


Four  State  Hospitals,  Insane.  .$536,493 
Colony  for  Feeble  Minded  and 

Epileptic:  for  support 33,G05 

Special   51.214 

State  School  for  Blind 30.000 

SUte  School  for  Deaf 75.000 

State  Reform  Sclioo]  tor  Boys..  45.000 
State  Industrial     School     for 

Girls,  for  support 12,300 

Special  12.000 

Federal  Soldiers'  Home 11,000 

Confederate  Soldiers'  Home...  8,000 

Total  for  State  Institutions. .  .1814,672 


City    Hospitals    for    Sick,    St. 

LouU.  Kansas  City  and  St. 

Joseph  100.000 

St.  Louis  Insane  Asylum 150,000 

St.  Louts  Poor  House  (chronic 

insane)    100,000 

Nlnety-sl.v  (ounty  Poor  houses.  163,000 
Outdoor  relief  In  114  counties..  136.000 

Total  tor  city  and  county  Char- 
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.  The  prlvato  charity  eatlmated,  la: 

In  St.  Louis,  120  private  Instl- 
tnUons    tSOO.OOO 

Three  general  relief  associa- 
tions, St.  Louis  {Provident 
Association,  Catholic  and 
Jewish)  100,000 

For  the  rest  of  the  State,  pri- 
vate institutions 600,000 

Congresalooal  dietricta  number  sixteen, 
thus  divided: 

First,— The  counties  of  Adair,  Clark, 
Knox,    Lewis,    Macon,    Marion, 
Schuyler,   Scotland   and    Shelby.     Popula- 
tion  1900,   183,590, 

Second, — The    counties    of    Charlton, 
Carroll.  Grundy,  Linn,  Livingston.  Mon- 
roe. Randoloh  and  Sullivan.  Pop- 
ulation 1900,  183,358. 

Third.— 
Caldwell,  Ciay.  Clinton,  DcKall 
Davlesa,    Gentry,     Harrison, 
Mercer,     Ray,     and    Wortb, 
Population  1900,  182,960. 

Fourth.— The    counties 
of  Andrew,  Atchison,   Buch- 
Holt,    Nodaway    and 
Platte.    Popu- 
latron  19  00, 
i5. 

F  L  f  t  h.— 
The  county  of 
Jackson.  Pop- 
ulation 19  0  0, 
195,193. 


Private  Relief  Associations 100,000 

Private  individuals 100,000    Pri,Me  ciariii 

Total  private  charities 11,500,000 

Total  official  charities 1,463,000 

Total    for    charities    In    Mis- 
souri, annually  (2,963,000 


VILLB   HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Sixth.— The  counties  of  Bates. 
Cass,  Cedar,  Dade,  Henry,  Johnson 
and  St.  Clair,  Population  1900, 162.620. 

Seventh.- The  counties  of  Ben-    Cons 

Hickory.  Howard,  Lafny-       d""^""- 
:.  Pettis.  Polk  and  Saline.   Popula- 
tion 1900,  218,666. 

Elgbth.— Counties  of  Boone,  Cam- 
den, Cole,  Cooper,  Miller,  Moni- 
teau, Morgan,  and  Osage.  Population 
1900.  112.254. 
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Ninth. — The  counties  ol  Audrain.  Callawa;',  Franklin,  Gasconade,  Lincoln, 
Montgomery,  Pike,  Ralls,  St.  Cbarlee,  and  Warren.    Population  1900,  197,370. 

Tenth. — County  of  St.  Louis,  and  all  that  portion  ot  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
Included  In  the  following  wards  and  part  of  ward,  to-wlt:  The  flrot,  aerenth, 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  nineteenth,  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- 
eighth  wards,  and  precinct  eleven  at  the  twenty 'Seventh  ward,  as  said  wards  and 
precincts  are  now  coastltuted.    Population  ISOO,  290,187. 

Eleventh. — All  that  portion  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  Included  in  the  following 
wards  and  part  of  ward, 
to-wit:  The  second, 
third,  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth ,  eighteenth, 
twentieth.  Iwenly-flrat 
and     twenty-sixth 

BOME  BinLnlN'OS  OF 
COIXBQE,    UABBDAl-L. 


eeven, 
elghi.  nine,  and  ten 
of  the  twenty-BCV- 
enth  ward,  as  said 
wards  and  precincts 
constituted. 
.  Population  IWW.  182,- 
667. 
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Twelfth.— All  that  portion  ot 
the  city  ot  St.  LoulB  included  In 
the  following  warda,  to-wlt:  The 
fourth,  fifth,  Blx,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  twenly-second, 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fifth 
wards,  aa  said  wards  are  now 
constituted.  Population  1900, 
162.424. 

Thirteenth,— The  counties  of 
Carter,  Iron,  Jefferson,  Reynolds, 
Madison.  Perry,  St.  Franrola, 
S  t  e  .  Genevieve,  Washington, 
Wayne  and  Bollinger.  Popula- 
tion 1900,  153,036. 

Fourteenth.- T  h  e  counties 
of  Butler,  Cape  Girardeau,  Christian,  Douglas,  Dunklin,  Howell,  Mississippi,  New 
Madrid,  Oregon,  Ozark,  Pemiscot,  Ripley,  Scott,  Stoddard,  Stone  and  Taney. 
Population  moo,  250,614. 

Fifteenth. — The   counties   of   Barry,    Barton.   Jaaper,   Lawrence,   McDonald.    Miwouri  o 
Newton,  and  Vernon.    Population  1900,  231, G59.  liorul  tTn 

Sixteenth.— The  counties  of  Crawford.  Dallas.  Dent,  Laclede.  Maries,  PhelpB. 
Pulaski,  Texas,  Webater,  Wright  and  Shannon.    Population  1900,  158,173. 

There  are  thirty-four  senatorial  districts  in  Missouri,  as  follows: 

FIrflt.—The  counties  of  Atchison.  Gentry,  Nodaway,  and  Worth.    Population 
1900,  7S.825. 

Second. — The  county  of  Buchanan.     Population  1900,  121,838. 

Third. — The  counties  of  Andrew,  Clay.  Clinton.  DeKalb,  Holt  and  Platte. 
Population  1900,  101,292. 

Fourth.— The  counties  ot  Grundy,  Harrison.  Livingston,  Mercer,  and  Putnam. 
Population  1900,  95,926. 

Fifth  and  Seventh.— The  county  of  Jackson.    Popniatloa  1900,  195,193.  M»ouri  k 

Sixth,— The  counties  of  Charlton,   Linn  and    Sullivan.     Population   1900,        """*' 
72,611. 

Eighth. — The  counties  ot  Caldwell,  Carroll,  Daviess,  and  Ray.    Population 
1900,  S9.241. 

Ninth. — The  counties  of  Adair.  Macon  and  Shelby.    Population  1900.  70,913. 

Tenth.— The  counties  ot  Boone,  Callaway.  Montgomery,  St,  Charles  and  War- 
Poputatlon  1900,  105,590. 


—The  counties  ot  Audrain, 
Pike.       Population     1900, 


Eleven  th.- 
Llncoln 
65,256. 

Twelfth, — The  counties  of  Clark, 
Knox,  Lewis.  Scotland  and  Schuyler. 
Population  1900,  69,658. 

Thirteenth, — The  counties  of  Marlon, 
Monroe,  Ralls  and  Randolph.  Population 
1900,  82.776. 

Fourteenth. — The  counties  of  Cam- 
den. Cooper.  Howard,  Moniteau  and  Mor- 
gan.    Population  1900,  82.088. 

Fifteenth,- The  counties  of  Benton, 
Hickory,  Pettis  and  Saline.  Population 
1900.  92,682. 
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Slxteentb. — The  counties  of  Bates,  Cedar,  Henry,  and  St.  Glstr.  Population 
1900,  93.025. 

Seventeenth. — The  counties  of  Caaa,  Johnson  and  Lafayette.  Population 
1900,  83,158. 

Eighteenth. — The  counties  of  Barry,  Lavrehce.  McDonald  and  Newton.  Pop- 
ulation 1900,  97,769. 

Nineteenth. — The  counties  of  Christian,  Dallas,  Douglas,  Ozark,  Polk,  Stone, 
Taney  and  Webster.    Population  1900,  119,703. 

Twentieth. — The  counties  of  Barton,  Dade,  Oreene  and  Vernon.  Population 
1900,  120,710. 

Twenty'flrst. — The  counties  of  Bollinger,  Butler,  Cape  Qlrardeau,  Carter, 
Dunklin,  Ripley,  and  Wayne.    Population  1900,  112,641. 

Twenty-second. — The  counties  of  Howell,  Oregon,  Shannon,  Texas  and 
Wright.    Population  1900.  86,698. 

Twenty-third. — The  counties  of  Mississippi,  New  Madrid,  Pemiscot,  Scott 
and  Stoddard.    Population  1900,  72.993. 

Twenty-fourth. — The  counties  of  Crawford,  Dent,  Iron,  Phelps,  Reynolds  and 
Washington.    Population  1900,  71,276. 

Twenty-fifth. — The  counties  of  Franklin,  Gasconade,  and  St.  Louis.  Popula* 
tlon  ISOO,  92,919, 

Twenty-sixth. — The  counties  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Perry,  St.  Francois  and 
Ste.  Oenevleve.     Population  1900,  86.231. 

Twenty-seventh. — The  (»>unttes  of  Cole.  Laclede,  Maries,  Miller,  Osage  and 
PuUakl.    Population  1900,  86,394. 

Twenty-eighth. — The  county  of  Jasper.    Population  1900,  84,018. 

The  senatorial  districts  in  St.  Louis  City  are: 

Twenty-ninth. — Comprises  wards  9,  10.  11  and  24.  and  precincts  10  and  11  in 
ward  8:  precincts  10  and  13  In  ward  12;  precincts  12  and  13  in  ward  23;  pre- 
cincts 1  and  2  in  ward  25,  and  precinct  1  in  ward  23.    Population  1900,  113,884.    [ 

Thirtieth. — Comprises  wards  7  and  13,  and  precincts  9.  10  and  11  In  ward  6;|j 
preclncU  1.  2.  3.  4,  5,  6.  7.  8  and  9  in  ward  S;  precincts  1,  2.  3.  4.  5.  S.  7,  8,  9,  111 
and  12  In  ward  13;  and  precincts  1,  2,  3.  &,  6,  7  8,  9,  10  and  11  In  ward  23.  Popu-I 
laUon  1900,  97,743.  I 
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Tblrtj-flrat — Comprises  wards  4,  G 
and  II,  and  precinct  10  in  ward  3:  pre- 

ciDfts  !,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7.  8,  12  and  13  In 
ward  6;  aDd  preclncla  1,  2,  3.  5,  6  and  7 
In  ward  15.    Population  1900.  65,6111. 

Thirty-second. —  Comprises  wards 
i"  and  22.  and  precincts  S.  9.  10  and  11 
In  ward  15;  precincts  7,  8,  9.  10,  11,  12 
and  J3  In  ward  16:  precincts  1,  2,  3,  4, 
B,  6,  B,  9,  10  and  11  In  ward  21;  pre- 
cinct 4  In  ward  23;  and 
preclDcta  5,  6  aod  7  in 
ward  25.  Population  1900, 
75.934. 

Thirty-third.  —  Com- 
ward    18    and    pre- 
cincts 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10.  11  and  13  in  ward  2; 
,    ,H  precincts  1,  2.  3.  4,  5,  6, 

||JH|         7,  8,  9,  11  and  12  In  ward 
"■  precinct  4  In  ward 


Thlrly-rourlh.  —  Comprises 
wards  1,  19.  26  and  27  ana  pre- 
cinct 12  in  ward  2;  precincts  10 
and  11  la  ivard  17;  precinct  7  in 
ward  21;  precincts  3,  4,  8,  9, 10,  11,  i; 
6,  7.  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  In  ward  28. 
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The  State  representative  districts  are: 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  ot  one  hundred  and  forty-two  mem- 
bers, divided  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  and  tlie  city  of  St  l^uls,   Mib 
as  follows:     The  county  of  Buchanan,  four;  Greene,  two;  Jackson,  six;  Jasper,       6\ 
three;  St.  Louis,  two;  and  St.  Louis  city,  sixteen;  and  each  of  the  other  counties 
of  the  State,  one. 


Tbe  judicial  circuits  are  as  follows: 

First.— Clark,  Scotland.  Knox  and  Lewis.    Population  1900.  58,818. 
Second. — Scliuyler,  Adair,  Macon  and  Shelby.    Population  1900,  81,763. 
Third. — Mercer,  Harrison.  Putnam  and  Qrundy.    Population  1900,  73,624. 
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Fourth.— Gentry,  Nodaway,  Atchison,  Worth  and  Holt.  Population  1900, 
96,90S. 

Fifth.— Aadrew,  DeKalb,  Ctlnton  and  Platte.    Population  1900,  65,306. 

Sixth.- Buchanan.    Population,  1900,  121,838. 

Seventh. — Daviesa,  Caldwell,  Ray,  Clay  and  Llvlngeton.  Population  1900, 
103.991. 

Klghth.— City  of  St.  Louis.    Population  1900.  GT5,Z3S. 

Ninth. — Randolph.  Howard,  Boone  and  Callaway.    Population  1900,  97,405. 

Tenth. — Monroe,  Marlon,  Ralls  and  Pike.    Population  1900,  84,078. 

Eleventh. — Audrain,  Monigomery,  Lincoln,  Warren,  and  St.  Charles.  Popu- 
lation 1900,  90,476. 

Tweitth. — Sullivan,  Linn,  Charlton  and  Carroll.    Population  1900,  99,066. 

Thirteenth.— St.  Louis,  Franklin,  Gasconade  and  Osage.  Population  1900, 
107,015. 

Fourteenth. — Cole,  Maries,  Miller,  Morgan,  Moniteau  and  Cooper.  Popula- 
tion 1900.  98,019. 

Flfieenih. -Saline  and  Lafayette.    Population  1900,  65,382. 

Sixteenth. — Jackson.    Population  1900,  195.193. 

Seventeenth —Casa  and  Johnson.    Population  1900.  51.479. 

Elghieenlh.- Camden,  Hickory,  Polk,  Dallas,  Webster  and  Wright.  Popula- 
tion 1900.  94,415. 

Nineteenth, ^Crawford,  Phelps,  Pulaski,  Laclede,  Texas  and  Dent.  Popula- 
tion 1900,  89,248. 

Twentieth. — Shannon,  Oregon.  Howell  and  Carter.    Population  1900,  63,693. 

Twenty-flrsL—Jeirerson,  Washington,  Iron,  Reynolds  and  Wayne.  Popula- 
tion 1900,  72,161. 

Twenty -second. — Ripley,  Butler,  Stoddard  and  Dunklin.  Population  1900, 
76,330. 

Twenty-third.— Greene.    Population  1900,  63,713. 

Twenty-fourth. — Lawrence,  Newton,  McDonald  and  Barry-  Population  1900, 
97,769. 
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Twenty-fifth. — Jasper.  Pop- 
ulation 1900,  g4,01S. 

Twenty  -  Blxth.  —  Vernoa 
Barton,  Cedar,  and  Dade.  Pop- 
ulation 1900,  84.920. 

Twenty  -  seventh.  —  S  t  e . 
Genevieve,  Perry,  St.  FrancolB, 
MadlBOQ  and  Bollinger.  Popu- 
lation 1900,  74,169. 

Twenty-eighth.  —  Cape  Gi- 
rardeau, Scott,  Mississippi, 
New  Madrid  and  Pemiscot.  Pop- 
ulation 1900,  72.639. 

Twenty-ninth.— Bates,  Ben- 
ton, Henry  and  St.  Clair.  Pop 
ulatlon  1900,  92,058. 

Thirtieth.— Pettla.  Popula- 
tion 1900,  32,43S. 

Thirty-Brat.— C  h  r  1  a  1 1  a  n, 
Douglas,  Ozark,  Stone  and  Taney.    Population  1900,  65,905. 

Col.  Wm.  F.  Switzler  in  a  newspaper  article  gives  this  account  of  the  organi- 
zation and  naming  of  Missouri  counties: 

Adair:  Organized  January  29,  1841.  Called  after  General  John  Adair,  of 
Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  who  was  elected  governor  of  that  State  In  1820  and 
died  May  19,  1840. 

Andrew:  Organised  January  29,  1841.  Called  in  honor  of  Andrew  Jackson 
Davis,  once  a  prominent  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  formerly  of  Savannah.  Misaouri. 

Atchison:  Organized  February  14.  1845.  Called  in  honoi-  of  David  R.  Atchl- 
BOn,  United  States  Senator,  1843-1854,  who  died  January  26,  1886. 

Audrain:  Organized  December  17,  1836.  Called  for  James  S.  Audrain,  who  Minouri  c< 
was  a  representative  from  St.  Charles  In  the  Missouri  legislature  In  1830,  and  *'""  " 
who  died  in  St.  Charles,  November  10,  1831.  whom'ii 

Barry:     Organized  January  B,  1835.    Called  In  honor  of  Wm.  T.  Barry,  of       Adiirts 
Kentucky,  a  member  of  Jackson's  cabinet  as  postmaster-general,  1829-35,  the  first 
as  such  appointed  to  that  office.    Died  August  30,  1S35.  In  Liverpool,  while  min- 
ister to  Spain. 

Barton:     Organized  E>ecember  12,  1856.    Called  for  David  Barton,  president 
of  the  conBlltutional  convention  of  1820.  and  United  States  Senator  1820-1831. 
Mo.  m 
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Died  In  Boonville,  September  2S,  1837.  Tha  first  monument  (manufactured  of 
llmestane)  erected  at  his  grave  was  moved  to  Columbia  In  1S99  and  now  atanda 
on  tbe  University  campus  near  that  of  Jeflereon. 


Bates:  Organiaed  January  29,  1841.  Called  for  Frederick  Bates,  second 
governor  of  the  State,  who  died  August  4.  1825,  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
Lieutenant-Governor  W.  H.  Ashley,  taving  resigned,  Abraham  J.  Williams,  of 
Columbia,  president  of  the  Senate,  became  governor  until  the  special  election  in 
September,  same  year,  when  John  Miller  was  elected.  Williams  died  December 
30,  IS39,  and  an  old  fashioned  box-shaped  limestone  monument  marks  hia  grave 
In  Columbia  cemetery. 

Denton:  Organized  January  3.  1835.  Called  tor  Thomas  H.  Benton,  United 
States  Senator.  1820-1850.    Died  April  10,  1858. 

Bollinger:  Organized  March  1.  1851.  Called  In  honor  of  Ma].  George  E. 
Bollinger,  an  early  settler  and  State  Senator. 

Boone:  Organized  November  16,  1820.  Named  for  the  old  pioneer  and  In- 
dian Bghler,  Daniel  Boone.     Died  In  St.  Charles  county  September  26,  1S20. 

Buchanan:  Or^nlzed  February  10,  1839.  Called  for  James  Buchanan, 
president.  Died  June  1,  1808.  As  Mr.  Buchanan  was  not  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency till  1S56  and  had  not  in  1839  attained  his  greatest  eminence,  tbe  accuracy 
of  this  statement  has  been  questioned.  On  page  123,  House  Journal,  December 
13,  1838,  the  House  had  under 
consideration  a  bill  to  organize 
the  counties  of  Platte  and  De- 
Kalb.  when  John  P.  Morris,  of 
Howard,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
word  "DeKalb"  and  Insert  "Buch- 
anan." ihe  Journal  adding  "in 
honor  of  Hon.  James  Buchanan, 
of  Pennsylvania."  Mr.  Morris' 
motion  prevailed  46  to  39. 

Butler:  Organized  February 
27.  1849.  Called  for  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  attorney-general  dur- 
ing Jackson's  second  term,  1833- 
1837.  Died  in  Paris,  October,  1858. 
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Caldwell:  Organized  December  2S,  1836.  Called  for  Capt.  Matthew  Caldwell, 
commander  of  IncHan  scouts  and  a  hunter  ol  Kentucky;  Joseph  Doniphan,  father 
of  Gen,  A.  W.   Doniphan,  ,  _ 

belonged  to  hla  company. 
Gen.  Doniphan  was  chiefly 
Instrumental  In  having  the 
county  named  In  honor  of 
his  father's  old  comrade. 
Callaway:  Organized 
November  25,  1S20.  Called 
for  Capt.  James  Callaway, 
who  was  killed  by  Indians 
on  a  branch  of  the  Loutre. 
March  7.  1815. 

Camden:  First  named  Kinder- 
hook,  the  residence  of  Martin  Van 
Buren.  and  organized  January  29, 
1841,  On  February  23,  1843, 
changed  to  Camden,  In  honor  of 
Charles  Pratt  Camden,  an  English  statesman  who  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  , 
American  colonies. 

Cape  Girardeau:  One  of  the  four  districts  Into  which  MIsBOuri  was  divided 
In  1804.  On  October  1,  1812,  was  organized  into  a  county  by  proclamation  of 
Gov.  Wm.  Clark;  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits  March  5,  1849,  The  name 
Cape  Girardeau  Is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  Ensign  Slewe  GIrardah, 
who  from  1704  to  1T20  was  stationed  with  the  royal  troops  of  France  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  and  after  rcslgnlne  his  poaUlon  In  the  army  became  a  successful  trader 
with  the  Indians  In  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  county. 

Carroll-  Organized  January  3,  1833.  Called  for  Charles  Carroll,  of  Cnr- 
rollton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Died  Novem- 
ber 14,  1832. 

Carter:  Organized  March  10,  1859.  Called  for  Zimri  Carter,  a  pioneer 
citizen, 

Cass:  Oi^anized  September  14,  1835.  First  called  Van  Buren;  changed 
to  Cass  February  19,  1849,  in  honor  of  Lewis  Cass,  United  States  Senator  from 
Michigan.    Died  June  17,  1866. 

Cedar:  Organized  February  14,  1845.  Called  Cedar  after  the  principal 
stream  in  the  county  on  the  bluffs  of  which  cedar  trees  abound, 

Chariton:  Oi^anlzed  November  16,  1820.  John  Chariton  was  the  name  of 
a  leader  of  the  French  fur  traders  who  at  an  early  day  located  on  the  Missouri 
river  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  which  was  ever  afterwards  called  Charlton. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  creek  and  county. 

Christian:  Organized 
March  8,  I860.  Named  in 
honor  of  Col.  Wm.  Chris- 
tian, of  Christian  county, 
Kentucky,  Killed  by  In- 
dians In  April,  1786. 

Clark:  Organized  De- 
cember 15,  1818,  and  reor- 
ganized December  16,  1836. 
Named  for  William  Clark, 
first  governor  of  Missouri 
territory  and  a  party  to 
the  expedition  1805-6  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  the 
headwatereof  the  Missouri. 
, — w.  F,  HABNED,  COOPER  couNTT.         Died  September  1,  1838, 
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Clay:  Organized  Januarj'  2,  1S22.  Called  for  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky. 
Died  June  29.  1852. 

Cllntoa:  Organized  January  15,  1S33.  Called  for  Governor  DeWltt  Clin- 
ton, of  New  York.     Died  February  11,  1828. 

Cole;  Organized  November  16, 
1S20.  Called  for  Captain  Stephen 
Cole,  an  old  settler,  who  built 
"Cole's  Fort,"  near  Boonvllle. 

Cooper;  Organized  December 
17.  1818.  Called  for  Sarahel  Cooper. 
who  was  killed  by  an  Indian  in 
Cooper's  Fort  opposite  Arrow  Rock 
and  near  the  present  vlMage  of 
Boonsboro,  Howard  county,  on  the 
night  of  April  14.  1814.  One  wall 
of  Cooper'a  lug  cabin  formed  a  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  Fort.  The  In- 
dian stealthily.  In  a  rain  or  enow 
storm,  removed  a  part  of  the  chink- 
ing and  through  the  opening  shot 
Cooper  while  sitting  by  the  fire  with 
a  child  on  his  lap.  The  child  was 
uninjured.  Mr.  Cooper  was  the 
.  grandfather  of  former  State  Senator 
Col.  Stephen  Cooper,  who  now  re- 
aides  In  Howard  county. 

Crawford:  Organized  January 
23,  1829.  Called  for  Wm.  H.  Craw- 
ford, a  dlatlnsulshed  Democratic 
statesman  of  Georgia,  who  died  In 
1834. 

Dade:  Organized  January  29, 
1S41.  Called  for  Major  Dade,  of  tbe 
Seminole  war,  and  a  realdent  of  the 
county. 

Dallas:  Organized  December  10, 
1844.  First  named  Nlangua  in 
1842;  changed  to  Dallas  December 
10,  1S44,  in  honor  of  George  M. 
Dallas,  candidate  for  vice-president 
in  1844  with  James  K.  Polk  and 
Died  December  31,  1864. 
Daviess:  Organized  December  29,  1836.  Called  for  Colonel  Joe  Hamilton 
Daviess,  of  Kentucky.    Killed  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  November  7,  ISll. 

De  Kalb:  Organized  February  25,  1845.  Called  for  Baron  John  De  Kalb,  a 
Frenchman  of  Revolutionary  fame,  who  was  hilled  in  the  battle  of  Camden 
In  1780. 

Dent:      Organized  February  10,  1851.     Called  for  Lewis  Dent,  an  early  settler. 
Douglas:     Organized  October  19,  1857.    Called  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois.     Died  June  3.  18ei. 

Dunklin:  Organized  February  14.  1845.  Called  for  Daniel  Dunklin,  gover- 
nor of  Missouri  from  1332  to  1836.     Died  August  25,  1844. 

Franklin:  Organized  December  II,  1818.  Called  tor  Benjamin  Franklin, 
printer  and  philosopher.     Died  April  17.  1790. 

Gasconade:  Organized  November  25.  1820.  Named  after  its  principal 
stream,  the  Gasconade  river,  which  was  so  called  by  the  French  settlers,  after 
Gascon,  inhabitant  of  Gascony  In  France,  who  was  distinguished  for  br^glng 
and  bluster.  The  waters  of  the  river  are  boisterous  or  boastful.  Hence  the 
name  and  hence  our  Bngllah  word  "gasconade." 


CABBOLL,  tri1I0NVII.LE. 

United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylva 
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Gentry:     Organized  February  12,  1841.    Called  (or  General  Richard  Gentry, 

of  Columbia,  who  was  hilled  In  the  battle  of  Okeechobee,  Florida,  December 
25,  1837. 

Greene:  Organized  January  2,  1833.  Called  for  General  Nathaniel  Greene, 
or  the  Revolution.     Died,  1786. 

Grundy:  Organized  January  2.  1813.  Called  for  Felix  Grundy,  United 
States  Senator  of  Tennessee.    Died  December  19,  1840. 

Harrison:  Organized  February  14,  1845.  Called  for  Albert  G.  Harrison,  of 
Fulton.  Missouri,  member  of  congress  from  1835  to  1839.    Died  September  7,  1839. 

Henry:  First  named  Rives  in  honor  of  \Vm.  C,  Rives,  o(  Virginia.  Organ- 
ized December  13,  1834.  Changed  to  Henry  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  died 
June  6.  1793. 

Hickory:  Organized  February  14,  1845.  Named  In  honor  of  General  Jack- 
son, who  was  known  as  "Old  Hickory;"  residence  called  "Hermitage."  which  is 
the  name  of  the  county  seat. 

Holt:  Organized  February  15,  1841.  Named  for  Dr.  David  Rice  Holt,  of 
Platte,  who  died  a  representative,  December  7,  1840, 

Howard:  OrRanized  January  20,  1816.  Named  for  General  and  Governor 
Benjamin  Howard,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Died  in  St.  Louis.  September  18,  1814. 
Howard  was  governor  of   Upper   I.,oulsiana  which   became   MlsBOurl   Territory, 


June  4,  1812,  during  his  adminlstralion,  and  hence  was  tor  a  short  time  the  first 
governor  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  Howard  county  at  its  organization  com- 
prised a  territory  of  23,000  square  miles,  extending  from  the  Osage  river  on  the 
east  and  south  to  the  Iowa  line  on  the  north,  and  was  called  "The  mother  of 
counties." 

Howell;  Organized  March  2.  1857.  Received  Its  name  from  Howell  Valley, 
in  wliich  tbe  first  settlement  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Howell  in  1838  and  in  which 
West  Plains,  the  county  seat,  is  located. 

Iron:  Organized  February  17,  1857.  Named  in  honor  of  its  great  Iron 
mines. 

Jackson:  Organized  December  15,  1826.  Named  in  honor  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son.    Died  June  S,  1845. 

Jasper:  Organized  January  29,  1841.  Named  for  Serjeant  Jasper,  of  the 
Revolution. 
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Ji:m-i-soii :  Oirtinized  DPcpmlier  8,  1818.  Callril  for  Thomas  JelTeraon. 
Died  -Inly  I.  is:;*..  T'lp  flii'i  nionunipiii.  (oE  Quinc.v  graniie)  eroded  at  the  grave 
of  Jpffi^rsdii-  liaviiiK  ^ivi-n  aficTwarda  dLsplared  by  tlio  marble  sliafl  ordered  by 
C'uniiiesK.  iva.-*  ri'niovi'd  lo  tlie  i-ampiis  of  Hie  Missouri  fniveniily  at  Columbia  In 
]SK;!.  where  it  now  maiKlit-  Jefferson  was  rhi^  chief  |)iomotor  of  the  purchase  of 
l.iiulalana,  Mliisouri  was  llie  firKl  Slale  carved  out  of  ils  territory,  and  Mlseoiirl 
riilvorsiiy  the  first  fnlvei-aily  of  the  flrsl   Slate. 

.Tobnson;  Organized  December  13,  1834.  Called  for  Richard  M.  Johnaon, 
of  Kentucky.    Died  of  aijoiilexy,  November  19,  1850. 
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Knox;     OrKaiilzed  February  U,  1845.    Called  tor  General  Henry  Knox,  of       ML*)uri 
Uie  Ilevolulion.     Uled  Oclober  25,  180H.  ruumin— 

Laclede;     Or^anir^d  February  21,  1819.    Called  for  Pierre  Llnguest  Laclede. 
founder  of  St.  Louia.     Uied  June  2ft,  1778. 

Lafayetle:    P'lret  called  Llllard  and  organized    November    IG,    1820.    after 
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James  Liilard,  an  old  citizen.    Changed  to  Lafayette,  February  16,  182G,  who 
died  at  Paris,  May  20.  1S34. 

Lawrence:     Organized  February  25,  1S45.    Called  for  Captain  James  Law- 
rence, of  the  "CheBapeahe,"    In  the  war  of  1S13,    Died,  1S13. 


MBKB  CAMP. 

Lewis:  Organized  January  2,  1833.  Called  for  Meriwether  Lewie,  of  Lewla 
and  Clark's  expedition  In  1S05-6.     Died  September,  ISOS. 

Lincoln;  Organized  December  14,  IS18.  Major  Christopher  Clark,  one  of 
the  flrst  settlers,  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  In  1818  and  a  genuine  fron- 
tiersman and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  establishment  of  Lincoln  county.  Ho 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  said:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  la  favor  of  the  new  county,  I 
was  born  In  Lincoln  county.  North  Carolina;  1  lived  a  year  or  so  In  Lincoln 
county,  Kentucky,  and  1  want  to  live  and  die  in  Lincoln  county,  Missouri,"  His 
speech  was  loudly  applauded  and  the  county  was  organized  and  named  as  he 
desired.     It  was  however  In  fact  called  Lincoln  in  memory  of  Gen.  Benjamin 


a  CAMPIKO  PABIY  IN  aotn'MKAST  UISSOUBI. 
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LlncolD,  of  Masaachu sects,  a  distinguished  officer  and  special  friend  of  Washing- 
ton,  who  in  addition  to  great  heroism  in  several  battles,  was  deputed  to  receive 


1  October  17,  1781.     He 


the  sword  of  Cornwallts  on  his  surrender 
died  at  Hlngham,  Massachusetts,  May  10, 

Linn:  Organized  January  7,  1837. 
Called  (or  Lewis  P.  Linn,  United  States 
Senator  from  Missouri,  1833-1343,  who 
died  at  Ste.  Genevieve,  October  3,  1843. 
Livingston:  Organized  January  6, 
1837.  Called  for  Edward  Livingston, 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Jack- 
son.   Died  May  23,  1836.  *  scott  county  vabm  uouse. 

McDonald:     Organized  March  3,  1849.    Named  in  honor  oC  Sergeant  McDon- 
ald, one  of  "Marion's  Men,"  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Sergeants  Jasper  and 
Newton  being  the  other  two. 

Macon:  Organized  January  6. 1837. 
Named  in  honor  of  Nathaniel  Macon  of 
North  Carolina,  of  the  Seventli.  Bighth 
and  Ninth  Congresses  and  United 
States  Senator  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth.     Died  June  29,  1837. 

Madison:  Organized  December  14, 
1S18.  Called  (or  James  Madison,  Presi- 
dent.   Died  June  28,  1836. 

Maries:  Organized  March  2,1855. 
Called  after  two  of  the  principal 
streams  in  the  county;  le  a  French 
name  and  the  plural  o(  Marie  or  Mary. 
Marlon:  Organized  December  23, 
1826.  Called  tor  Francis  Marion,  of 
ths  Revolution.  Died  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 179K. 
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Memer:     Organized  February  14,  1S45.    Called  for  John  F.  Mercer,  i 
of  ttiu  Revolution  from  Maryland.    Died  August  30,  1821. 


LOOGIKO 


Miller;  Organized  February  26,  1837.  Called  for  Governor  John  Miller. 
of  Missouri:  was  governor  from  1825  to  1832.    Died  March  18,  1846. 

Mississippi:  Organized  February  14,  1S45.  Borders  on  the  Mississippi 
river  and  called  atter  the  stream. 

Moniteau:  Organized  February  14,  1846.  An  Indian  name,  and  doubtless  a 
corruption  of  Manlto.  an  Indian  name  for  Deity  or  Great  Spirit. 

Monroe:  Organized  January  6,  1S31.  Called  for  James  Monroe,  president. 
Died  July  4,  1831. 

Montgomery:  Organized  December  14,  1818.  Called  for  General  Richard 
Montgomery,  of  the  Revolution.  Killed  in  the  assault  on  Quebec,  December, 
1775. 
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Morgan:     Organizea  January 

5,  1833.  Called  for  General  Daniel 
Morgan,  of  Ibe  Revolution,  who 
displayed  great  bravery  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Cowpens  in  the  defeat 
of  Tarlton  and  died  in  1802. 

New  Madrid:  Organized  Oc- 
tober 1,  1812.  One  of  the  four 
original  districts  and  organized  as 
a  county  on  the  day  named  by  a 
proclamation  of  Governor  Clark. 
Called  New  Madrid  in  contradls-  . 
linctlon  to  Old  Madrid,  ot  Spain, 
the  Spanish  capital. 

Newtoa:  Organized  December 
31,  1838.  Called  for  Sergeant 
Newton,  a  comrade  ot  Sergeant 
Jasper,  at  Ft.  Moultrie  during  the 
Revolution.  Its  county  seat,  Neo- 
sho, Is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
name  Neozho. 
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Nodaway:     OrgaQized  February  14.  1845.    Named  after  Its  principal  river, 
which  In  the  Pottawattamie  tongue,  Blgniflee  "Placid,"  or  "Placid  Water." 

Oregon :  Organized  February 
14, 1845.   Named  for  State  of  Oregon. 

Osage:  Organized  January  29. 
1841.  Named  for  the  Osage  river, 
the  principal  stream  of  the  county. 


Pemiscot:  Organized  February 
18,  1861.  Named  for  Us  principal 
bayou,  Pemiscot,  which  means  "Li- 
quid Mud, 'I  an  Indian  name. 

Perry :  Organized  November 
16,  1820.  Called  tor  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry,  of  Lake  Erie  naval  battle 
memory.    Died,  1819. 

Pettis:     Organized  January  2G. 
1833.     Called     for     Spencer    Pettis, 
member  of  Congress  from  St.  Louie 
from  1829  to  1831,  who  was  itillert  ii 
27,  1831,  aged  29  years. 

Phelps:     Organized  November  13,  1857. 


a  duel  bv  Major  Thomas  Biddle.  August 


Called  for  John  S.  Phelps,  of 
Springfield,  Mlsnouri,  member  of  congress  and  governor.  Died  November  20, 1S8G. 

Plite:  Organized  December  14,  1818.  Called  for  Montgomery  Pike,  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  up  the  Mississippi  river  In  1806. 

Platte:  Organized  December  31,  1838.  Named  after  Its  principal  stream— 
an  Indian  name. 

Polk:  Organized  March  13,  1835.  Called  for  James  K.  Polk,  ot  Tennessee; 
elected  president  over  Henry  Clay  In  1844.    Died  June  15,  1S49. 
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Pulaski:  Organized  December  IS,  1S18.  N&tned  tor  Count  Pulaski,  a  Pol- 
ish general  ot  Revolutionary  fame,  who  feli  at  the  alege  of  Savannah,  1779. 

Putnam:  Organized  February  28,  1846.  Called  tor  General  Israel  Putnam, 
of  Bunker  Hill  tame,  1775.     Died,  1790. 

Ralls:  Organized  November  16,  1S20.  Called  for  Daniel  Ralls,  a  member 
ot  the  legislature  from  Pike  county,  who  died  in  1820  while  the  legislature  wa« 
In  eeoelon,  and  whose  casting  vote  elected  Col.  Benton  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Randolph:  Organlned  January  22,  1829.  Called  for  John  Randolph,  of  Roa- 
noke, Virginia.     Died  May  24,  1833. 

Ray:  Organized  November  16,  1820.  Called  for  John  Hay,  a  member  of 
the  constilutionai  convention  ot  1820  from  Howard  county.  ' 

Reynolds:  OrganlsKd  February  25,  1845.  Called  for  Thomas  Reynolds,  of 
Howard,  governor,  who  committed  suicide  while  governor,  February  S,  1844. 

Ripley:  Organized  January  5,  18fi3.  Called  for  General  Bleazer 'W.  Ripley, 
of  the  war  of  1812  and  conspicuous  for  gaUantry  In  defense  of  Fort  Brie  on 
August  15,  1814,  and  member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana,  1835-39.  Died  at 
West  Feliciana,  Louisiana,  March   2,  1839. 

St.  Charles:  Organized  October  1,  1812.  One  of  the  original  dlstrlcta;  or- 
ganized as  a  county  on  the  day  named  by  proclamation  of  Governor  Clark. 
Named  in  honor  ot  Charles  V.,  ot  Prance,  who  died  1380. 

St.  Clair:  Organized  January  29,  1841.  Called  for  General  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
of  the  Revolution. 

SI.  Francois:  Organized  December  19,  1821.  Named  after  Its  principal 
stream. 

Sle.  Genevieve:  Organized  Octot>er  1,  1812.  Called  after  a  female  aalnt  of 
France,  hence  the  abbreviation  of  "Ste."  One  of  the  original  districts,  and  or- 
ganized as  a  county  on  the  day  named  by  proclamation  of  Governor  Clark. 

St.  Louis:  Organized  October  1,  1812.  Also  one  of  the  original  districts, 
and  organized  as  a  county  by  proclamation  of  Governor  Clark.  Called  St.  Louis 
In  honor  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  who  died  in  1715,  after  an  auspicious  reign  ot 
52  years. 

Saline:     Organized  November  25,  1820.    Named  because  of  Its  salt  springs. 

Schuyler;  Organized  February  14,  1846.  Called  tor  General  Philip  Schuy- 
ler ot  the  Revolution.    Died,  1804. 

Scotland:  Organized  January  29,  1841.  Named  after  one  of  the  grand 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  ot  Great  Britain. 

Scott:  Organized  December  28,  1821.  Called  for  John  Scott,  first  member 
of  CongreBB  from  Missouri,  from  1821  to  1S27.    Died  in  Ste.  Genevieve  in  1861. 

Shannon:  Organized  January  29,  1841.  Called  for  Judge  George  W.  Shan- 
non, called  "Peg  Leg  Shannon"  because  he  had  lost  a  leg.    Died  1836. 

Shelby:  Organized  Janu- 
ary 2,  1835.  Called  for  Gov- 
ernor Isaac  Shelby,  of  Ken- 
tucky.   Died  July  18.  1826. 

Stoddard:  Organized  Jan- 
uary 2,  1835,  Called  for  Major 
Amos  Stoddard,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
on  March  10,  1804,  in  St. 
Louis,  received  on  the  part  ot 
the  United  Stales  from 
Prance,  authority  to  govern 
Louisiana  as  purchased  the 
year  before  by  Jefferson.  At 
the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  Ohio, 
in  1813,  he  received  wounds 
of  which  he  died. 
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Stone:  Oi^anlzed  Februaiy  ^0,  1851.  Named  after  early  settlera  of  tbat 
name,  from  east  Tennessee. 

Sullivan:  Organized  February  16.  1S45.  Called  for  James  Sullivan,  of  Rev- 
olutionary fame;  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1782.  Died  December 
10,  1808. 

Taney:     Organized  January  16,  1847.    Called  for  Chief  Justice  Roger  B. 
Taney,  of  Maryland,  of  the  supreme  court,  who  In  1856  delivered  the  celebrated   ] 
opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.    Died  October  12,  1864, 

Texas:     Organized  February  14,  1835.    Called  after  the  Republic  ot  Texas. 

Vernon:  Organized  February  17,  1851.  In  honor  of  lUilefl  Vernon,  of  La- 
clede county,  a  State  sen  a  tor. 

Warren:  Organized  January  5,  1833.  Called  for  Joseph  Warren,  a  Revolu- 
tionary patriot,  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  under  Putnam,  June  17,  1775. 

Washington:  Oi^anized  August  21,  1813.  Called  for  George  Washington. 
Died  December  14,  1799. 

Wayne:  Organized  December  11.  1818.  Called  tor  Anthony  Wayne,  of 
Stony  Point,  of  Revolutionary  tame.    Died  December  15. 1796. 

Webater:  Organized  March  3,  1855.  Named  tor  Daniel  Webster.  Died  Oc- 
tober 24.  1852. 

Worth:  Organized  February  8.  1861.  Called  for  General  William  J.  Worth, 
of  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.    Died  at  San  Antonio,  Teiae,  May  7.  1849. 
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The  laws  of  MlsEouri  are  Just,  wisely-drawn  and  [^rlesely  executed.  Crime 
la  punished  and  the  Individual  Is  protected  In  hla  liberty  and  property.  Certain 
provisions  of  the  statutes  relative  to  general  matters  are  herewith  given: 

Attachments: — Bonds  for  double  the  amount  of  debt  must  be  filed,  and 
there  are  many  grounds  to  be  assigned.  Non-residents  can  attach  non-resident's 
property. 

Aliens:— It   is  unlawful 

tor  any  person  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  who 
has  not  declared  his  Inten- 
tion to  become  one,  or  any 
corporation  not  created  un- 
der the  laws  of  some  of  the 
States,  to  hold  or  own  real 
estate,  except  such  as  Is  ac- 
quired by  inheritance  or  In 
collection  of  debts.  All 
property  held  in  violation  of 
this  law  is  forfeited  to  tlie 
State, 

Arbitration:  —  Parties 
to  a  controversy  may,  in 
writing,  submit  the  same  to  the  arbitrators.  The  award  must  be  In  writing,  sub- 
scribed by  the  arbitrators  and  attested  by  a  subscribing  witness.  The  award 
may,  upon  the  motion,  be  confirmed  by  the  court  designated  in  the  submission, 
fifteen  days'  notice  of  tbe  motion  having  been  given.  Provisions  exist  for  tbe 
vacation  of  the  award  on  various  grounds.  Upon  the  confirmation  of  an  award 
Judgment  is  rendered  which  may  be  enforced  as  other  judgments. 

AssioNMENTs: — Are  for  the  benefit  of  all  creditors  and  the  assignor's  debts 
are  only  discharged  to  tbe  extent  of  tbe  dividends  paid;  the  assignee  holds  court 
for  three  days  within  three  months  from  date  of  assignment,  to  allow  demands 
against  the  assignor's  estate.  Alt  creditors  who  tall  to  present  their  demands 
for  allowance  at  that  time  are  excluded  from  participation  in  the  estate.    Any 
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Judgment  confeBned  by  the  aealgnor  within 

thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of 

ta  void.     Quarterly  reports  are  required  of 

assignee. 

Bills  anti  Niitkh: — Three  days  of  grai'e 
are  allowed  on  liitls  and  noies  of  excliangp, 
except  sighi  drafts  and  or- 
ders.   Parties  holding 
or  bills    of    exfhan?*'  for 
coDecCloa  can  sue  wit 
out   namtnj;  the   real 
owner.     For  all  pur- 
poses    whal 
resarda  the  presen- 
tation for  pay 


or  accepiance  and  of  presenting  and  giving 
notice  of  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange, 
bonds,  promissory  notes,  or  other  mercan- 
tile paper,  public  holidays  are  treated  and 
considered  as  Sunday.  And  all  such  paper 
falling  due  on  a  holiday  or  Sunday  shall  be 
considered  as  failing  dueon  the  next  such 
succeeding  day,  unless  such  succeeding  day  be  a  holiday  or  Sunday;  and  In  such 
case,  it  shall  be  considered  as  falling  due  on  the  date  previous.  Protest  is  evi- 
dence of  a  demand,  and  refoRal  to  pay  a  bill  or  promissory  note  at  the  time, 
and  In  the  manner  stated  In  such  protest. 

Bills  or  Ladino: — Bills  of  lading  and  warehouse  receipts  are  made  nego- 
tiable by  written  indorsement  and  delivery  In  the  same  manner  as  bills  Of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes,  unless  the  word  "non-negotiable"  be  plainly  writ-  . 
ten  or  stamped  on  the  face  thereof.  Warehouse  men  are  prohibited  from  Issuing 
receipts  or  other  vouchers  for  goods  and  merchandise  or  other  commodity  with- 
out actually  having  received  the  same  In  the  store  or  upon  the  premises  of  such 
warehouse. 

Chattel  Mobtoaoes: — No  special  limitation  exists  as  lo  when  a  chattel  mort- 
gage may  be  foreclosed.  In  this  State  the  settled  law,  as  declared  by  the  su- 
preme court.  In  the  line  of  decisions  that  a  mortgage  upon  stock  in  trade,  which  i 
Is  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  mortgagor  and  be  dealt  with  by  him,  Is 
fraudulent  and  void  as  to  creditors  and  subsequent  purchasers.  Mortgages  and 
deeds  of  trust  upon  personalty  are  void  as  to  the  creditors  of  the  grantors  and 
purchasers  without  notice  thereof,  unless  the  property  be  delivered  to  and  re- 
tained by  the  mortgagee  or  beneficiary  In  the  deed  of  trust  or  trustee,  or  the  In- 
strument recorded  in  the  county  where  the  grantor  resides. 

CoaroRATioNS:— Are  created  under 
the  general  laws.  Private  charters  are 
prohibited.  All  corporations  except 
municipal  corporations  must  be  formed 
under  a  general  statute  pertalHIng  to 
the  subject.  The  several  classes  of  cor- 
porations are  as  follows:  First,  rail- 
road companies;  second,  macadamized, 
graded  and  plank  road  companies; 
third,  telegraph  and  telephone  compa- 
nies: fourth,  savings  banhs  and  fund 
companies;    flftb,   manufacturing  and 
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buslaess  companleB;  sixth,  mutual, 
savtngs,  fund,  loan  and  building  com- 
panies; aeventb,  benevolent,  religious, 
scientific,  educational  and  miscellane- 
ous asaociationa;  eighlh,  trust  compa- 
niea;  ninth,  mutual  savings  societies; 
tenth,  training  schools;  eleventh,  po- 
lice and  lire  department  sssociatlons: 
twelfth,  booming  and  rafting  compa- 
nies. Stockholders  are  only  liable  for 
the  par  value  of  the  atork  aubscribed 
by  them.  Every  corporation  organized 
In  Missouri  must  have  a  chief  ofBce  or 
place  of  business  In  the  State  and  at 
least  three  resident  directors.  The 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  not  he  less  than  (2,000 
nor  more  than  (10,000,000.  The  artlclea  of  aaaoclation  must  be  signed  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  parties  thereto  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  recorder 
of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  the  corporation  is  located.  A  certified  copy  of 
these  articles  of  association  la  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  iaauea  a 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  corporation  has  been  duly  organized,  and  this  cer- 
tificate la  evidence  of  corporate  exiatence  in  ail  the  courts  of  the  State.  The 
State  tax  for  laauing  certiflcatea  of  incorporation  is  (50  for  the  first  (50,000  or 
less  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  an  additional  sum  of  (6  for 
every  additional  (10,000  of  capital 
stock.  In  addition  to  this  tax  there  la 
a  charge  which  goea  to  the  achool  fund 
amounting  to  26  centa  on  every  $1,000 
of  the  capital  stock.  Domestic  corpO' 
rations,  other  than  railroad  or  insur- 
ance companies,  are  required  to  make 
an  annual  report  on  July  1,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  of  the  location  of  the 
principal  office,  the  name  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  the  amount  of  Its 
capital  stock,  subscribed  and  paid  up,  the  par  value  of  its  stock  and  the  actual 
value  of  its  stock  at  the  time  of  making  the  report.  This  report  must  also  show 
the  cash  value  of  al!  personal  property  and  of  all  real  estate  owned  by  the 
corporation  situated  within  the  State  on  June  1  immediately  preceding,  and  the 
amount  of  taxes,  city,  county  and  State,  paid  by  the  corporation  in  this  State 
for  the  year  last  preceding  the  report.  Foreign  corporations,  organized  for  pe- 
cuniary profits,  doing  business  in  the  State,  are 
~  required  to  maintain  an  office  in  this  State  for 

the  transaction  of  busineaa  where  legal  service 
may  be  obtained.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
mortgage  or  otherwise  Incumber  their  real  or 
peraonal  property  situated  in  this  State,  to  the 
Injury  or  exclusion  of  any  citizen  or  corporation 
of  the  Slate,  creditor  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion. Foreign  corporations  doing  business  in 
this  State  must  file  In  the  oQ3ce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Stale  a  cerlifled  copy  of  the  charter  or  certifi- 
cate of  incorporation  and  pay  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  State  upon  the  proportion  of  its  capi- 
tal stock  represented  by  Its  property  and  bual- 
nesa  in  Missouri.     A  fine  of  (1,000  and  other 
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severe  punish  men  (s,  imOudinK  a  (ieiiial  of  riKhl  15  niaitiiaiii  any  action  or  suit  in 
any  ot  the  courts  of  this  Slate,  ai-o  provided  for  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Descent  of  Pkoi'kbty; — When  a  person  having  title  in  real  estate  or  per- 
sonal property  undtHposeil  of  or  otherv^'iiie  timlied  by  marriage  scltlemenC  shall 
die  Intestate  it  shall  OtHcend  an<l  lie  dlstrllmted  to  his  kin<lred,  male  or  female, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  his  lieblH  and  ilie  widow's  dower,  in  the  followlne 
courae:  (1)  To  his  ehlliiren  or  their  descendants  In  equal  parts;  (2)  if  there 
be  no  children  or  their  doacpmianls,  llien  to  his  father,  mother,  brothers  and 
eleters,  and  Ihelr  descendants,  in  equal  parts:  (3)  if  there  he  no  children  or 
tbeir  descendants,  father,  mother,  brothers  or  sisters,  nor  Iheir  descendants, 
then  to  the  husband  or  wife;  if  there  be  no  htishand  or  wife,  then  to  the  grand- 
father, grandmother,  uncles  and  aunts  and  their  descendants  in  equal  parts; 
(4)  If  there  be  no  children  or  descendants,  father,  mother,  brothers,  slaters  or 
their  descendants,  btisband  or  wife,  grandfather,  grandmother,  uncles  and 
aunts  and  their  descendants,  then  to  the  great -grandfathers,  great -grand  moth- 
ers and  their  descendants  In  equal  parts,  and  so  on  in  other  cases  without  end, 
passing  to  the  nearest  lineal  descendants  and  their  children  and  their  descend- 
antfl  in  equal  parts.  If  there  be  no  children  or  their  descendants,  father. 
mother,  brolhers  nor  sisters,  nor  their  descendanis,  husband  or  wife,  nor  any 
parental  or  maternal  kindred  capable  of  inheritinR,  the  whole  shall  go  to  the 
kindred  of  (lie  husband  or  wife  of  Ihp  Inieslalp,  in  the  like  course  as  if  such 
husband  or  wife  had  survived  the  intestate  ami  then  die  entitled  to  the  estate. 
In  all  case.s  the  heirs  of  half-blood  lake  only  half  (he  share  of  like  heirs  of 
whole  blood.  If  all  heirs  arc  In  (he  same  degree  of  relation  to  the  decedent 
they  take  [wr  capita.  When  the  husband  dies  without  issue  the  wife  lakes  one- 
half  of  the  estate.  If  the  wife  dies  having  had  chiiiliim  born  alive,  the  husband 
is  enlllled  to  courtesy  in  wife's  real  property.  Debts  are  proven  either  by  oral 
testimony  given  In  open  courl,  or  by  deposition.  Non-residents  are  required  to 
give  security  for  costs  before  filing  suit.  The  security  may  be  by  bond  or  by  a 
deiMjsit  of  money  in  court  to  cover  the  costs  lo  acrue, 

DivoHcrr^The  circuit  court  has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  divorce,  ali- 
mony nr  maintenance.  Cases  are  tried  without  Jury.  One  year's  residence  is 
required,  unless  offense  was  committed  in  the  Slate,  or  one  or  both  parties  re- 
sided in  the  State.  The  charges  must  bo:  Adultery;  conviction  of  felony  after  i 
roarriafie  or  before,  without  knowledge  of  other  party;  cruel  and  barbarous 
treatment,  endangering  lite;  desertion  for  one  year;  habitual  drunkenness  for 
one  year;  impolency,  existing  at  time  of  marriage  and  continuing:  Intolerable 
treatment;  pregnancy  of  wife  before  marriage  by  man  other  than  hualiand  and 
without  his  knowledge;  vagrancy  of  husband. 

E8TATKS:^0f  deceased  persons  are  administered  upon  and  settled  In  the 
probate  courl,  which  Issues  letters  of  administration.  In  granting  letters  of  ad- 
ministration priority  in  right  Is  granted  as  follows:  (I)  To  the  husband  or 
wife;  (2)  to  one  or  more  of  the  distributees  of  the  estate,  according  as  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  or  Judge,  or  clerk,  thereof  In  vacation  may  direct.    Non-resi- 
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denta  are  not  allowed  to  administer  upon  estates  of  deceased  persons  even 
througb  letters  teatamentary  to  them.  Executors  and  administrators  are  re- 
quired to  give  bond  with  two  or  more  securities,  residents  ot  the  county  issuing 
letters  of  administration.  Such  Vionds  are  made  to  the  Stale  o(  Missouri  for  an 
amount  double  the  estimated  yalue  of  the  estate.  All  claims  must  be  presented 
within  two  years  of  notice  of  puliliealion  that  the  estate  is  in  the  hands  of  ad- 
ministrators. The  claaslflcallon  and  priority  of  demands  against  deceased 
persons  are  as  follows:  II)  Funeral  expenses;  (2)  expenses  of  last  sicli- 
ness,  wages  of  servants  and  claims  for  medicine  and  medical  attendance 
during    the    last   sicUness   of    deceased;    {3i    all  debts,    incUuling    taxes,    due 

this   State  or  any  county  or  Incor-  _ 

porated  town  or  city  therein  situ- 
ated; (4)  all  judgments  rendered 
against  deceased  in  his  lifetime  and 
JudRmenls  upon  attachments  levied 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  deceased; 
(5)  all  demands  without  regard  to 
quality  which  shall  l)e  legally  exhib- 
ited against  the  estate  within  one 
year  after  the  granting  of  the  first 
letters  on  the  estate;  {d)  all  de- 
mands exhibited  and  presented  to 
the  court  for  allowance  after  the 
end  of  one  year  and  within  two 
years  after  letters  have  been  grant- 
ed, said  two  years  being  to  run 
from  the  date  of  the  letters  where 
notice  is  published  within  thirty  days  after  the  granting  of  the  same,  and  In  all 
other  cases  said  two  years  begin  to  run  from  the  date  of  publication  of  notice. 
Ex^:MP^Io^-s:~Every  householder  or  head  of  family  may  hold  a  homestead, 
with  Issues  and  products  thereof,  free  from  attachment  or  execution.  If  in  the 
country  such  homestead  shall  not  exceed  160  acres  valued  at  $1,600,  and  if  In  the 
cities  of  40,000  or  more,  shall  not  exceed  IS  square  rods  of  land  valued  to  exceed 
(3.000;  If  in  city  or  town  lesd  than  40,000  it  shall  not  exceed  30  square  rods  of 
ground  of  value  not  exceeding  (1,500.  Wearing  apparel  of  the  persons,  and  the 
necessary  tools  and  implements  of  any  mechanic,  are  exempt  from  execution. 
The  following  property  is  also  exempt  to  every  head  of  a  family:  Ten  head  of 
choice  hogs;  ten  head  of  choice  sheep,  and  the  products  thereof  in  wool,  yarn  or 
cloth;  two  cows  and  calves;  two  plows,  one  axe,  one  hoe,  and  one  set  of  plow 
gears,  "and  all  necessary  farm  implements  for  the  use  of  one  man;"  working 
animals  to  the  value  of  (150.  or  two  work  animals;  the  spinning  wheel  and  cards, 
one  loom  and  apparatus  necessary  to  manufacturing  cloth  in  a  private  family; 
all  the  spun  yarn,  thread  and  wool  not  exceeding  25  pounds  each;  all  wearing 
apparel  of  the  family,  four  beds  with  the  usual  bedding,  and  such  other  house- 
hold and  hltchen  furniture  not  exceeding  the  value  of  |100  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  family;  all  arms  and  military  equipments  required  by  law  to  be  kept; 
all  such  provision  as  may  be  found  on  hand  for  family  use,  not  exceeding  (100  In 
value:  the  Bibles  and  other  liooks  used  in  the  family;  lettered  gravestones  and 
one  pew  In  a  house  oC  worship.  In  lieu  of  other  property,  lawyers  and  ministers 
may  select  such  books  as  may  be  necessary  to  their  profession,  and  physiclana 
their  medicines.  In  lieu  of  the  property  mentioned  aliove  each  head  of  a  family 
may  select  and  hold  exempt  any  other  property,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  or  debts 
and  wages,  not  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  (300.  Wife  may  claim  exempt 
personal  property  when  tiuKhand  has  absented  himself.  Personal  property,  except 
in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser  for  value  without  notice,  Is  subject  to  exe- 
cution against  purchaser  for  the  purchased  price.  No  property  is  exempt  from 
execution  issued  upon  a  Judgment  for  not  exceeding  (90,  recovered  by  a  house 
servant  or  common  laborer  for  personal  services  rendered  to  defendant,  provided 
the  suit  Is  brought  within  six  months  after  the  last  service  Is  rendered.  The  mem- 
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bers  of  a  Brm  are  neither  severally  nor 
Jointly  entitled  to  partners htp  assets 
exempted  to  heads  of  families. 

Oarnisiimekt:— Writs  of  attach- 
ment may  be  levied  by  garnishing  the 
debtor  of  the  defendant  as  well  as  by 
a  levy  upon  properly.  "All  persons 
shall  be  subject  to  garnishment  on  at- 
tachment or  execution  who  are  named 
aa  garnishees  In  the  writ  or  have  In 
their  possession  goods,  moneys  or  ef- 
fects of  the  defendant  not  actually 
seized  by  the  ofticers,  and  all  debtors 
of  the  defendant  and  such  others  aa 
the  plaintiff  or  hla  attorney  shall  direct 
to  be  summoned  as  garnishees."  A 
garnishee  can  relieve  himself  by  the 
payments  ot  his  debts  into  the  court. 
If  be  denies  that  he  is  indebted,  be  c 
causes.  Public  officers  are  not  liable  i 
any  person  be  charged  as  garnishee  i 
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D  have  his  case  tried  In  court  as  other 
>  be  summoned  as  garnishees,  nor  shall    Garnishment. 
D  account  of  wages  due  from  him  to  a 
defendant  in  his  employ  for  the  last  thirty  days'  service,  provided  such  employe 
Is  the  head  ot  a  family  and  a  resident  of  this  State, 

Liens: — Every  mechanic  or  other  person  who  shall  do  or  perform  any  work 
or  labor  upon  or  fornish  any  material,  fixtures,  engine,  holler,  or  machinery  for 
any  building,  erection  or  Improvements  upon  land,  or  for  repairing  the  same, 
under  or  by  virtue  of  any  contract  with  the  owner  or  proprietor  thereof,  or  his 
agent,  trustee,  contractor  or  subcontraclor,  upon  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  shall  have  for  hla  work  or  labor  done,  or  materials,  or  fixtures, 
engine,  holler  or  machinery  furnished,  a  lien  upon  such  building,  erection  or 
Improvements,  and  upon  the  land  belonging  to  such  owner  or  proprietor  on 
which  the  same  are  situated,  to  the  extent  of  one  acre;  or  If  such  building,  erec- 
tion or  Improvement  be  upon  any  lot  of  land  in  any  town,  city  or  village,  then 
such  lien  shall  be  upon  such  building,  erection  or  Improvements,  and  the  lot  or 
land  upon  which  the  same  are  situated,  to  secure  the  payment  o(  such  work  or  Li««- 
labor  done,  or  materials,  fixtures,  engine,  boiler,  machinery  furnished,  as  afore- 
eald.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  original  contractor  within  six  months,  and 
every  Journeyman  and  day  laborer  within  sixty  days,  and  every  other  person 
seeking  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  within  (our  months 
after  the  Indebtedness  shall  have  accrued,  to  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  proper  county  a  JuBt  and  true  account  of  the  demand  due  him  lor 
them  after  all  juat  credits  have  been  given,  which  Is  to  be  a  lien  upon  such  build- 
ing or  other  Improvements,  and  a  true  description  of  the  property,  or  so  near  as 
to  identify  the  same,  upon  which  the  lien  Is  intended  to  apply,  with  the  name  of 
the  owner,  or  contractor,  or  both,  if  known  to  the  person  filing  the  lien,  which 
shall,  in  all  cases,  he  verllled  by  the  oath  of  himself  or  some  credible  witness. 
The  circuit  court  has  Jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  ot  Hens.  In  counties  of 
over  50,000,  Justices  of  the  peace  have  also  Jurisdiction  in  amounts  not  osceeding 
t260.  In  counties  o(  less  than  50,000,  Justices  ot  the  peace  have  Jurisdiction  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  $150.  Actions  for  the  enforcement  ot  mechanics'  liens 
must  be  commenced  within  ninety  days  after  filing  the  Hen  and  prosecuted  with- 
out unnecessary  delay.  The  statulea  also  give  Hens  for  keeping  horses  and  other 
animals,  liens  of  inn  and  boarding  house  keepers,  liens  of  contractors,  laborers 
and  material  men  against  railroads. 

Limitations:— There  Is   no  statutory  limitation  to  Judgments;    execution 
may  issue  at  any  time  within  ten  years  and  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  unless 
within  that  time  payments  thereon  have  been  made  and  the  law  presumes  them    Limiuiioni. 
to  be  paid.    Upon  contracts  in  writing  the  limitation  is  ten  years,  upon  open  ac- 
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Marriage  law. 


Mortgage  deeds. 


Suits. 


Voting. 


Wills. 


Women's  estates. 


counts  five  years,  upon  actions  against  public  officials  for  any  failure  to  perform 
duty  three  years,  upon  actions  for  libel,  slander,  assault,  battery,  false  imprison- 
ment or  claims  against  the  estates,  two  years. 

Marriage  Law: — License  required;  parental  consent  necessary  at  15  for 
males  and  12  for  females;  not  necessary  at  21  for  males  and  18  for  females;  pro- 
hibited degrees,  nearer  of  kin  than  first  cousins. 

Mortgage  Deeds: — Must  be  executed  and  acknowledged  like  other  deeds  and 
must  be  recorded.  The  usual  form  of  giving  security  in  this  State  is  by  deed  of 
trust.  In  trust  deeds  the  property  conveyed  to  a  trustee  with  power  to  sell  and 
convey  the  property  absolutely  if  the  debt,  which  is  usually  expressed  by  prom- 
issory notes,  is  not  paid  according  to  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  conveyance. 
Foreclosure  under  deeds  of  trust  is  generally  without  suit.  Real  estate  conveyed 
in  such  deeds  can  not  be  sold  by  the  trustee  without  giving  at  least  twenty  days' 
publication.  Mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  may  be  satisfied  upon  the  margin  of 
the  record  in  the  ofllce  of  the  recorder  of  deeds.  It  is  necessary  at  the  time  of 
the  satisfaction  of  the  deed  of  trust  or  mortgage  as  stated  above  to  produce  the 
notes  for  cancellation.  Mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  may  also  be  satisfied  by  the 
execution  of  deeds  of  release,  which  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  same  form  as 
other  deeds.  The  notes  secured  by  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  recorder  for  cancellation  before  deeds  of  release  are  admitted  to 
record. 

Suits: — For  the  collection  of  debts  and  for  the  enforcement  of  legal  de- 
mands may  be  brought  by  summons  either  in  the  county  in  which  the  de- 
fendant resides  or  in  the  county  wherein  such,  plaintiff  resides,  and  defendant 
can  be  found;  or,  if  there  are  several  defendants  in  any  county  in  which  one  of 
them  resides;  or  when  the  defendants  are  all  non-residents,  then  in  any  county. 
Attachments  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  in  aid  of  summons  by  complying  with 
the  statutes  concerning  attachments.  All  civil  actions  must  be  prosecuted  in 
the  name  of  the  real  party  of  interest.  Where  a  partnership  is  a  party,  the 
names  of  the  individuals  composing  such  partnership  should  be  fully  set  out. 
There  is  no  process  provided  by  law  for  the  detention  of  a  debtor  who  is  about  to 
leave  the  State;  nor  does  imprisonment  for  debt  exist  here  in  any  form.  The 
assignee  of  non-negotiable  paper  can  maintain  suit,  and  an  attorney  or  other 
holder  of  negotiable  paper,  in  whose  hands  the  same  has  been  placed  for  collec- 
tion, can  maintain  suit  in  his  own  name. 

Voting: — The  elector  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  alien  who 
has  declared  his  intention  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  before  elec- 
tion. Residence  required  is  one  year  in  State,  sixty  days  in  county,  town  and 
precinct.  Persons  excluded  are  inmates  of  poorhouses,  or  asylums  at  public  ex- 
pense, convicts  or  those  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines,  or  those  in  the  military  service  not  deemed  residents  of  the  State; 
Australian  ballot  system  in  force. 

Wills: — Every  male  over  21,  of  sound  mind,  may  devise  all  his  property,  ex- 
cept one-third  dower  to  widow,  and  every  male  over  18,  of  sound  mind,  may  by 
will  dispose  of  personal  property,  save  dower.  All  females  of  18  and  upward,  of 
sound  mind,  may  dispose  by  will  of  their  real  and  personal  property  subject  to 
rights  of  husband,  if  any,  to  his  curtesy  therein.  Every  will  must  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  testator  and  attested  by  two  competent  witnesses. 

Women: — The  wife  can  control  her  separate  estate,  hold  and  own  property 
which  is  not  subject  to  debts  of  husband.  May  sue  in  her  own  name,  with  or 
without  her  husband  joining,  or  be  sued  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  with 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  single. 


MISSOURI  ^iTe WORLDS  FA1R^_ 


WRITING  ol  Missouri  at  thfi  World's  Fair  is  wriliug  the  story  of  the 
World's  Fair.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  celebrated  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  the  territory  of  which  Mis- 
souri Is  a  part;  the  Exposition  was  siiggested  by  a  Misaourlan,  It  **'?™" 'j^* 
was  held  on  Missouri  soil,  and  the  largest  appropriation  for  Expo- 
Bltlon  purposes  by  any  State  was  by  Missouri.  In  every  Exposition  building 
where  a  State  could  mahe  an  exhibit  Missouri's  exhibit  was  found  and  It  the 
beat.  In  every  building  where  only  exhibits  by  indiviiluals,  business  firms  or 
corporations  were  permitted.  Misaourians  made  lilsplay  of  the  products  of  their 
Industry  and  skill.  The  Missouri  State  building  was  the  finest  upon  the  grounds. 
Prom  the  Exposition's  openisg  day  it  was  thronKed  with  visitors.  The  displays 
of  the  State  In  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Education,  Mining,  Forestry,  Live 
Stock.  Poultry,  Dairying,  Fish  and  Game  and  Woman's  Work,  were  unexcelled  in 
artistic  beauty  and  comprehenBlveness. 

The  exhibit  made  by  Missouri  at  the  World's  Pair  was  the  result  of  the  la- 
bors of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  A.  M.  Dockery,  under  the  direction  of  which  the  one  million 
dollars  voted  by  the  people  of  Missouri  for  an  exhibit  of  the  State's  resources 
were  expended.  At  the  general  election  in  November,  1900,  the  people  adopted  a 
constitutional  amendment  permitting  the  legislature  of  the  State  to  appropriate 
a  million  dollars  for  World's  Fair  purposes.  A  bill  appropriating  the  amount 
and  providing  for  a  Commission  to  direct  Its  expenditure  was  passed  by  the  next 
general  assembly  and  was  signed  by  the  governor  April  17,  1901,  The  same  bill 
was  re-enacted  in  1903,  with  necessary  changes  to  meet  postponement  of  the  Fair, 
and  was  signed  by  the  governor  March  24,  1903.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1901,  Gov- 
ernor Dockery  appointed  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners:  M.  T.  Davis,  of  Sprlng- 
fleld;  F.  J.  Moss,  of  St.  Joseph;  B.  H.  Bonfoey,  of  Unlonvllle;  W.  H.  Marshall,  of 
Morehouse;  L.  F.  Parker,  of  St.  Louis;  D.  P.  Stroup,  of  Norborne;  N.  H,  Gentry,  Appoimment  of 
of  Sedalia;  J.  O.  Allison,  of  New  London,  and  H.  C.  McDougali,  of  Kansas  City.  ^iTclJinmu!^" 
On  August  18,  1902,  H.  C.  McDougali  resigned,  and  on  January  le,  1903,  J.  H.  .ionen. 
Hawthorne,  of  Kansas  City,  was  appointed  his  successor.  When  the  law  was  re- 
etkacted  in  1903,  the  board  was  reappointed.  The  board  elected  M.  T.  Davis,  pres- 
ident; F.  J,  Moss,  vice-president;  B.  II.  Bonfoey,  secretary,  and  W.  H,  Marshall, 
treasurer.  Later  the  ill  health  of  Mr.  Marshal!  caused  his  temporary  absence 
from  the  State  and  J.  H.  Hawthorne  succeeded  him  as  treasurer.  It  was  under 
personal  direction  of  the  board  thus  conatlluted,  together  with  the  helpful  In- 
terest of  Governor  Dockery,  that  the  Missouri  building  was  erected  and  the 
various  exhibits  of  the  State  were  made.  As  committee  upon  plan  and 
scope.  Commissioners  J.  O.  Allison  and  B.  H.  Bonfoey  reported  a  division 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  into  various  departments,  each  to  be  in 
Pk«li>  <«  heaM^;    mttovri  Btalt  BuHdiitg  at  WorU't  Fair. 
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charge  of  a  Commiasioner  as  Chairman  with  a  Superinlenilenl,  Ilpon  the  final 
decision  of  the  Commission  tlie  departments  determined  upon  were:  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Live  Stock,  Potiltrj,  Dairying,  Minine.  Education  anil  Social  Econ- 
omy, Forestry,  Fish  and  Game,  Woman's  Work,  and  Publication.  Superintend- 
ents (or  these  (iepartmenta  were  chosen.  In  one  or  two  Instances  there  were 
changes,  but  the  Onai  list  of  Commissioners  In  charge  and  the  Superintendents 
includes:  Agriculture — Commissioner,  J.  O.  Allison;  Superintendent,  H.  J. 
Waters.  Hortlculture^Commissloner,  B.  H.  Bonfoey;  Superintendent,  L,  A. 
Goodman.  Mining — CommisBloner,  M.  T.  Davis;  Superintendent,  G.  E.  lAdd. 
Education — ComralsBioner,  J.  H.  Hawthorne;  Superintendent,  G.  V.  Buchanan. 
Forestry — Commissioner,  W.  H.  Marshall;  Superintendent,  T.  P.  Russell.  Fish 
and  Game— Commissioner,  W.  H.  Marshall;  Superintendent,  J.  H.  Ridgway, 
Poultry — Commissioner,  D.  P.  Stroup;  Superintendent,  Henry  Stelnmescb.  Dai- 
rying— Commissioner,  U.  P.  Stroup;  Superintendent,  W.  W.  Marple.  Publlca- 
lion— Commissioner,  F.  J.  Moss;  Superintendent,  Walter  Williams.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  Missouri  Commission  selected  as  Superintendent  in  no  In- 
stance an  active  aspirant  for  appointment.  In  Social  Economy,  Commissioner 
J.  H.  Hawthorne  was  in  charge;  in  Woman's  Worit,  B.  H.  Bonfoey,  and  in  I,l¥e 
Stoelt,  Commissioner  N.  H.  Gentry,  l)ut  no  Superintendents  were  named.  M.  T. 
Davis,  r.  J.  Moss,  and  (jovernor  Dockery,  ex  -officio,  constituted  the  special  build- 
ing committee. 

The  Missouri  State  Building,  a  temporary  structure,  the  largest,  handsomest 
and  most  attractively  furnished  of  the  many  State  buildings,  was  designed  by 
Isaac  S.  Taylor,  of  St.  L,ouia,  architect,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost,  including 
furnishing,  of  (250,000.  The  contractors  were  Strehlow  &  Phelps,  of  St.  Louis. 
It  was  the  scene  during  the  Exposition  of  numerous  entertainments,  conventions 
and  meetings  of  every  kind.  The  keynotes  of  the  Missouri  Building  were  public 
comfort,  culture  and  social  enjoyment,  A  golden  dome  surmounted  by  an  em- 
blematic statue  of  -The  Spirit  of  Missouri,"  by  Miss  Caroline  S.  Wood,  of  St 
Louis,  crowned  the  building.  Over  the  main  entrance  was  this  inscription:  "Bm- 
liracing  within  her  confines  all  the  elements  of  an  empire  devoted  to  all  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  that  advance  civilization,  Missouri,  the  central  State  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  greets  her  sister  Stales  and  welcomes  the  world." 
Around  the  building  were  the  names  of  these  great  Missourians:  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,  Francis  P.  Blair,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  David  R.  Atchison,  David  Bar- 
ton, Meriwether  Lewis,  Edward  Bates,  Lewis  F.  Linn,  Lewis  V,  Bogy,  AyJett  H. 
Buckner,  John  S.  Phelps,  James  S.  Green.  The  building  contained  rooms  adapted 
(or  various  purposes,  two  large  halls  in  either  wing,  a  commodious  audi- 
torium or  State  Hall.  In  which  conventions  were  held,  a  handsome  rotunda, 
with    brilliant    electric   fountain,    the    suite    of    Goremor    Dockery,    men's 
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parlors,  women's  parlors,  press  room,  and  executive  offices.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  were  rooms  for  the  Commissioners,  hostesses  and  matron,  and 
other  rooms  fittingly  furnished.  The  building  was  warmed  by  steam  in  cold 
weather  and  refrigerated  by  cold  air  in  warm  weather.  The  approaches  and  ele- 
vations of  the  building  were  adorned  with  statuary,  heroic  figures  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  being  placed  at  the  main  entrance.  Concerts 
were  given  during  the  Exposition  period  daily.  All  the  privileges  of  the  building 
were  absolutely  free  to  all.  In  the  West  Hall  was  placed  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings by  Missouri  artists  and  the  fine  bell  presented  by  citizens  of  the  State  to 
the  battleship  Missouri.  In  the  East  Hall  was  a  model  public  library  shown  by 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  under  the  direction  of  F.  M.  Crunden,  the  librarian. 
In  the  same  hall  was  a  bound  file  of  every  newspaper  for  1903,  a  collection  of  all 
books  of  Missouri  authors,  loaned  by  the  State  Historical  Society,  Columbia,  and 
a  reading  room  with  current  publications.  A  relief  map  of  Missouri,  prepared  by 
C.  F.  Marbut,  was  on  the  wall.  The  mural  decorations  in  the  rotunda  consisted 
of  four  pendentives  illustrating  the  prehistoric,  savage,  developing  and  produc- 
tive eras  in  the  State's  history.  The  prehistoric  era  was  represented  by  a  study 
of  early  animal  life,  the  saber-toothed  tiger  in  the  wild  ruggedness  of  the  origi- 
nal. In  the  representative  of  the  savage  era  the  Indian  was  shown  in  his  crude 
surroundings,  preparing  a  young  deer  for  the  meal,  while  a  child  looks  on.  In 
the  next  study  the  Indian  gives  place  to  the  white  man,  a  scene  of  early  pioneer 
life  on  the  plains  being  depicted.  The  representative  of  the  productive  era 
changed  from  the  realistic  of  former  panels  and  shows  symbolical  figures  of 
Abundance,  surrounded  by  cultivated  fruits  and  fiowers  and  by  Machinery,  Archi- 
tecture, Science,  Literature  and  Art.  The  decorations  in  the  dome  embodied  a 
historical  allegory,  tracing  the  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  middle  west. 
First  was  shown  the  heroic  figure  of  LaSalle,  the  French  explorer,  with  fleur- 
de-lis  banner,  taking  possession  of  the  territory  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
second  group  showed  France  clothed  in  the  tri-color  of  Napoleon,  delivering  the 
keys  of  possession  to  America.  The  next  group  typified  the  struggle  of  coloniza- 
tion in  the  wild  country  yet  to  be  made  habitable.  Concluding  group  was  sym- 
bolical of  the  progressive  civilization  of  peace.  In  the  panel  above  the  mantel 
in  the  Governor's  reception  room  the  artist  brought  out  strongly  the  more  im- 
portant details  of  the  shield  of  the  State.  The  entire  building  was  beautiful  in 
design  and  execution.  It  was  dedicated  June  3,  1904,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
and  enthusiastic  throng,  with  remarks  by  prominent  Missourians,  the  principal 
address  being  by  Governor  Dockery,  who  presided  and  formally  received  the 
building  from  the  president  of  the  Commission,  M.  T.  Davis. 

In  the  Palace  of  Horticulture,  under  the  superintendency  of  L.  A.  Goodman, 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society,  Missouri  held  foremost 

place.  The  space  allotted  to  Missouri,  6,600  square  feet, 
was  larger  than  that  awarded  to  any  other  State,  and 
it  was  filled  with  representative  and  choice  varieties  of 
Missouri  fruits.  More  than  four  hundred  and  thirty 
varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the  State  were  shown  from 
eighty-four  counties.  The  exhibit  demonstrated  that 
fruit  growing  was  profitable  all  over  Missouri,  that  as 
fine  fruit  is  grown  here  as  anywhere,  and  that  certain 
kinds  of  fruit  are  best  suited  for  certain  soils.  A  train 
of  miniature  cars  ran  on  an  elevated  platform  around 
the  exhibit  space,  the  cars  being  kept  filled  with  fresh 
fruit  in  the  different  seasons,  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  berries  of  every  kind.  All  the  fruit  grown  in 
the  temperate  zone  was  shown.  The  Missouri  space 
was  surrounded  by  a  handsome  facade,  decorated  with 
appropriate  designs. 
In  the  Palace  of  Agriculture,  Missouri  held  the  first  rank.  H.  J.  Waters, 
Dean  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College  and  Director  of  the  Missouri  Agricult- 
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ural  Bxperiment  Station,  was  Superintendent.  The 

§  exhibit  of  the  State's  abundant  and  diversified  agri- 
cultural resources  occupied  prominent  poslUon  at 
the  main  entrance  of  the  huildlng  and  on  the  main 
aiale.  The  central  thought  of  the  exhibit  was  to 
show  the  attract  Iveneaa  of  farm  life  and  to  demon- 
strate the  wonderful  progresB  of  recent  years  In  ag- 
riculture. The  assembling  of  the  aerlcultural  pro- 
ducts ivas  a  splendtii  advertisement  of  the  eomraon- 
wealth  in  which  they  were  grown,  but  underlying 
the  surface  suggestive  of  exploitation  was  the  edu- 
cation in  agriculture.  In  the  artistic  facade,  made 
as  all  the  decorative  features  ot  the  display  entirely 
from  grain  and  grasses,  was  shown  a  series  o(  thirty 
pictures,  illustrating  the  marked  contrast  between 
the  old  and  the  new  methods  in  agriculture.  Com 
was  exhibited  In  many  forms.  A  corn  temple,  con- 
structed of  the  great  cereal,  was  in  the  main  aisle, 
Missouri  being  chosen  by  the  Exposition  to  repre- 
sent the  great  corn  States.  The  Uiuisiana  Pur- 
chase Monument  in  corn,  two  large  corn  towers 
II.  J.  wAitas.  and  more  than  one  hundred  varieties  of  corn  profit- 

ably grown  In  Missouri  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  cereal.  Two  great  grain  pictures,  showing  a  representative  Missouri  farm, 
and  a  6,000-acre  cornfield  in  Missouri,  were  among  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  exhibit.  The  portrait  of  Governor  A,  M,  Dockery.  made  In  grain,  and  figures 
of  two  women,  an  Indian  maiden  and  a  modern  belle,  attracted  attention  at  the 
main  entrance.  Agricultural  products  of  all  kinds  were  shown,  tastefully  ar- 
ranged, and  representing  every  county  in  Missouri— a  more  comprehensive  dis- 
play than  was  ever  made  by  any  State  at  any  exposition. 

In  tbe  Palace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  with  Dr.  G.  E.  l^dd.  Director  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  as  Superintendent,  display  was  made  of  the  mining  resources  of 
the  State.  Here  Missouri's  space  was  at  the 
main  entrance.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  neat 
facade  upon  which  ran  a  miniature  train,  rep- 
resenting tbe  six  great  railroad  systems  of  the 
State,  with  cars  filled  with  various  mineral 
products.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  typical 
products  of  Missouri  mines  and  quarries,  coal, 
lead,  zinc,  Iron,  copper,  tripoli,  building  and 
ornamental  stone,  clays,  sands,  mineral  waters, 
crystals  of  all  types,  mining  machinery  at 
work,  laboratory  specimens  and  equipment 
from  the  School  of  Mines,  photographs  of 
twelve  hundred  mining  views— In  brief  a  com- 
prehensive showing  of  all  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  State.  Every  district  was  represented 
by  adequate  specimens  and  much  was  put  on 
exhibition  as  Indicating  that  the  enormous 
mineral    resources    ot    Missouri,    despite    the  q.  e.  lado. 

great  yield  In  the  past,  have  hardly  begun  to 

be  developed.  An  outside  mining  exhibit  was  made  by  Missouri  In  the  Mining 
Gulch  where  mining  machinery  was  shown  at  work  and  a  Missouri  mine.  Spec- 
ial features  were  a  zinc  and  lead  concentrating  plant,  model  of  shot  tower.  Illus- 
tration of  process  of  making  babbitt  metal  and  solder.  A  Scotch  hearth  furnace 
(or  smelting  lead  ore  was  also  In  operation. 
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Missouri  was  represented  in  several  places  In  the  Palace  of  Education  and 

Social  Economy.  Here  was  made  the  general  exhibit  of  Missouri  schools,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Prof.  G.  V.  Buchanan, 
of  Sedalla,  the  exhibit  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, of  Washlnfiton  iTniverslty,  of  St.  Louis 
public  schools,  of  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station  and  In  Social  Econ- 
omy, of  different  State  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions. The  main  school  exhibit  consisted  of 
showings  by  grades  of  the  work  done  in  the 
twelve  regular  grades  of  the  public  school 
and  in  the  kindergarten,  of  the  work  of  the 
colleges  and  normal  schools,  of  the  schools 
for  negroes  and  of  special  schools.  Aside 
from  the  high  school  and  urade  exhibit 
these  inalitullons  had  separate  displays: 
Missouri  Valley  College,  Central  Female  Col- 
lege, Central  College.  Howard-Payne  College, 
State  Normal  School  Number  1.  at  Kirks- 
vllle.  Slate  Normal  School  Number  2,  at 
Warrensburg.  State  Normal  School  Number 

3.  at  Cape  Girardeau.   Westminster  College.  ^    ^.    ul*ciia\an- 

Drury    College.    Central    Wesleyan    College. 

Lincoln  Institute,  Liberty  Ladies  College.  Loretto  Academy,  Salnl  Cecelia  Semi- 
nary, William  Jewell  College,  Chrlsdan  College,  Park  College,  and  Hardin  Col- 
lege. The  public  school  exhibit  was  Intended  to  show  the  work  of  the  entire 
system  of  the  State  public  schools,  each  grade  being  represented  by  photographs 
of  typical  children  and  school  scenes  and  by  representative  work  ot  the  pupils. 
Over  three  hundred  photographs  were  shown.  Mutoscopes  presented  in  moving 
pictures  scenes  upon  (he  school  grounds.  By  means  of  cabinets,  tables  and 
winged  frames  the  exhibits  were  presented  in  compact  form.  Every  kind  of 
school,  city.  town,  village  and  rural,  was  represented  In  the  exhibit  and  the  work 
of  more  iban  200,000  children  was  on  exhlbitioD.  In  the  facade  appeared  Illumi- 
nated photographs  of  forty  distinguished  Missouri  educators  selected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Missouri  schoolmen.  The  forty  chosen  were;  W.  T.  Harris,  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  W.  B.  Neely,  J.  Fairbanks,  B.  C.  Eliot,  W.  E.  Coleman,  L.  B.  Wolfe, 
John  R.  Kirk,  W.  T.  CarrinRton,  W,  S,  Chaplin.  R.  H.  Jesse.  J.  M.  White,  C.  M. 
Woodward,  R.  D.  Shannon.  Joseph  Baldwin,  J.  C.  Jones,  M.  M.  Fisher,  F.  A. 
Hall,  Miss  Susan  Blow,  L.  M.  McAfee,  J.  B.  Mitchell,  G.  B.  Morrison,  W.  H.  Black. 
C.  W.  Prltcbett,  Frank  Thllly,  J.  U.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Josephine  Heermans,  E.  A. 
Allen,  G.  B.  Longan,  J.  P.  Greene,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  G.  L.  Osborne,  E.  B.  Craighead, 
W.  B.  Rogers,  N.  L  Rice,  William  Thompson,  Miss  Ophelia  Parrlsh,  F.  D.  Thorp, 
L.  D.  Drake,  R.  C.  Norton.  A  model  country  school  house,  23  by  29  feet  In  size 
was  shown  erected  upon  the  exposition  grounds  and  furnished  completely. 

The  State  University  exhibit  showed  what  that  institution  had  been  and  Is, 
and  what  It  Is  doing,  Blrdscye  views  of  the  University  at  Jlfferent  periods  of 
Its  existence  and  a  fine  model  of  the  present  buildings  and  grounds  were  shown. 
The  various  departments  made  exhibits  of  their  work. 

In  Social  Economy  was  shown  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Training  School 
at  Boonville,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Fulton,  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  St.  Louis,  together  with  photographs  of  the  Colony  for  the  Feeble 
Minded  at  Marshall,  the  St.  Louis  Hospital,  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  St. 
Joseph,  the  work  of  the  Missouri  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  and  other 
eleemosynary  institutions.  The  work  of  the  Industrial  Manual  School  was 
shown  by  an  exhibit  of  the  products  of  the  school,  wagons,  clothing,  shoes, 
bricks  and  other  results  of  the  Industry  of  the  boys.  In  addition  to  an  exhibit 
along  similar  lines  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  School  tor  the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb,  BhowlDg  the  pupils'  proflcleocy  in  Industrial  training,  classes  from  these 
BcboolB  were  at  dilTerent  limes  sbown  actually  at  work  in  claas  rooms  in  tbe 
building. 

Id  Live  Stock  Missouri  ottered  premiums  supplementary  to  those  offered  by 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company.  Commissioner  N.  H.  Gentry  was  Livestock 
in  char^tc  of  this  department.  The  list  of  animals 
tor  which  pilKi's  were  offered  included  cattle, 
horses,  asses,  mules,  hofis.  sheep,  goalB.  all  the  do- 
mestic animnls.  and  the  arigre^ate  appropriation 
^^k  for  live  stock  was  $!);t.«OU.     The  plan  for  the  award- 

>  ^J^^H  Ing  and  iIlstrlbiitlnK  of  cash  |  rlzes  for  Missouri  live 

m^f^^^^m  stock     provided:       First,    for    the    d  ipll  atlon    of 

U^^^^^Bl  ^"  ^^^'^  prizes  won  by  Misso  iri  animals  In  lompe 

B^^^^^^^  litlon  with   the  world  on  horses    ja  ks  and   in  lies 

^■fl^^^PH^^  and   in  ail   the  classes  of  callle    liot;s    sheet     ^nd 

p^^^^^^^^^  ^oats.  as  embraced   in  the  ofH    al   classification  of 

^^HlH^^^^V  the  lyoulslana  Purchase  Exposition.     Second,  Slate 

^V^  ^^^^^V  iirlzes  amounting  to  (50,000  upon  classlQcatlon  of 

'^tt^^F  the  chief  of   tbe  Live  Stock   Department  ot  the 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Third,  the  divis- 
ion ot  sueh  balance  of  (85,000  as  remained  un- 
awarded  by  the  above  plan,  such  remaining  sura 
not  to  exceed  (20,000,  among  all  worthy  animals  on 
exhibition  in  the  following  proportion:  Horses,  (12  per  head;  cattle.  (10  per 
head:  hogs,  (S  per  bead;  sheep,  (6  per  bead;  goats.  (4  per  head. 

In  Poultry,  with  Henry  Steinmesch,  of  Kirkwood.  as  Superintendent,  prizes    D,p,rtnient  of 
for  MlBHOUri  poultry  of  all  kinds  werp  offered  on  the  same  lines  as  for  other  live         Poultry. 
Btopk,  the  total  o(  (7,000  being  set  asld'-  for  the  purpose. 

Tbe  Fish  and  Game  exhibit  located  just  out- 
side the  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game  Building  was 
the  only  exhibit  of  live  game  at  the  Expoiiiion, 
Under  the  superintendence  of  J  H  Ridgwaj  It 
was  arranged  In  cages  around  a  lake  the  waters 
o[  which  were  stocked  wnb  fish.  A  commodious 
hunter's  lodge  furnished  in  rustic  style  with  the 
paraphernalia  ot  the  sportsman  was  conspicuous 
upon  the  lake  shore.  The  exhibit  showed  live 
deer,  wild  cat,  mountain  lion  or  panther,  coyote, 
gray  wolf,  red  fox,  gray  fox,  opossum,  raccoon, 
beaver,  rabbit,  fox  and  gray  squirrel,  mink,  wild 
turkey,  wild  geeae,  wild  duck,  quail,  black  wolf, 
bald  eagle,  horned  owl  and  four  varieties  of  pheas- 
ants, all  the  varieties  of  game  to  be  found  in  Mis- 
souri forests.  As  showing  the  chief  varieties  of 
ftsh  were  exhibited  rainbow  trout,  brook  trout, 
large-mouthed  black  bass,  small-mouthBd  black 
bass,  crapple,  channel  cat.  buffalo,  sunflsh,  perch, 
eel  and  carp. 

In   the  Agricultural  Building  was  shown  a  model  of  the  St.  Joseph  stock- 
yards, setting  out  all  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  that  section  of  St.  Joseph,    A    Dtpartmrnt  of 
working  model  of  one  of  tlie  great  packing  establishments  was  exhibited,  dis-         i^»h  ind  Gime. 
playing   the  actual   process   of   preparing   cattle   for   the   market.     A   wall   map 
pictured  St.  Joseph's  trade  territory. 

The  Woman's  Work  exhibit  had  booths  in  the  Varied  Industries  Building    Dtwrtmcni  of 
and  the  Manufactures  Building.    In  the  first  were  shown  specimens  ot  fancy       Wom.n-.WMk. 
embroideries,  laces  and  needle  work  by  Misaouri  women.     In  the  second  was  dis- 
played   c'Dlna    painting,    pyrography    and    paintings    In    oil.    water    color    and 
pasiel.  all  by  Missouri  women. 
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The  Forestry  exbtbit,  located  In  the  Forestry,  Pish  and  Game  Building, 
under  the  superintendence  ot  Thomas  P.  Ruseell,  of  Cape  Girardeau,  ahowed  the 

woods  of  the  State  available  tor  commercial 
use  rather  thao  a  mere  botanical  display. 
More  than  sixty  varieties  of  Missouri  woods 
were  shown.  Particularly  strihing  was  the 
furniture  of  various  kinds  made  from  the 
gum  woods  of  southeast  Missouri.  Oak, 
pine,  cherry  ami  all  the  leaiiins  woods  were 
shown  in  finished  and  unfinished  conditions. 
The  exhibit  had  place  near  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  building  and  the  display  of  live 
fish  from  the  Missouri  Fish  Commission  oc- 
cupied space  in  connection  with  liie  Forestry 
exhibit. 

The  Foreetry  exhiliit  was  shown  in  two 
Imotha,  one  devoted  to  gum,  the  second  to 
other  Missouii  woods.  The  gum  booth 
showed  furniture  of  black,  red  and  tupelo 
gum  wood.  In  both  hooths  were  shown 
band-carved  maniels.  tables  and  chairs. 

The     dairy      interests     of      the    State 
were     represented     In     an     exhibit     in     the 
Palace  of  Agriculture  with  W.  W.  Marple,  of  St.  Joseph,  as  superintendent.     In 
this  exhibit  samples  of  the  butter  and  cheese  produced  in 
Missouri   were  shown,   tastefully   arranged. 

The  Kansas  City  Casino  showed  a  municipal  exhibit 
attractively  arranged  in  a  commodious  building  erected  far 
that  purpose.  The  Casino  consisted  of  two  wings  eacti 
24x58  feet  and  connected  by  an  open  court  62x67  feet  and 
located  on  the  Model  Street  of  the  Exposition.  In  the 
Casino  was  a  relief  map  showing  Kansas  City  in  detail,  a 
map  of  the  United  States  showing  Kansas  City's  location 
with  reference  to  the  great  productive  region,  railroad  map, 
assembly  room,  rest  rooms,  and  library. 

The  Department  of  Publication,  [n  addition  to  its  ex- 
w.  w.  MABPLE.  ploitation  work  and  the  collection,  installation,  and  care  of 

exhibits  of  Missouri  journalism  and  literature,  prepared  and 
published  this  volume  upon  The  State  of  Missouri,  a  summary  in  words,  figures 
and  pictures  Of  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth.  The  first  edition  of  this 
volume  consisted  of  80,000  copies  upon  which  the  Commission  directed  the  ex- 
penditure of  150,000,    The  volume  was  distributed  without  charge. 

As  an  entirety  the  exhibit  of  Missouri  made  by  the  Missouri  World's  Pair 
Commission  represented  adequately  as  directed  in  the  constitutional  amendment 
the  "resources,  products  and  industries"  of  the  State.  The  original  act  Of  the 
General  Assembly  making  provision  for  Missouri's  participation  In  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  set  out  that  "the  great  Importance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Slate  of  Missouri  of  the  event  which  this  exposition  la 
intended  to  commemorate;  the  location  of  said  exposition  in  the  said  city  in 
the  Stale  of  Missouri,  affording  to  our  citizens  opportunities  tor  educational 
improvement  and  material  benefit  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  the  valuable 
opportunities  offered  by  the  holding  of  this  Exposition  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Missouri  to  improve  their  industrial  condition  by  the  exhibition 
to  the  world  of  the  boundless  resources  of  this  State  and  thus  to  add  wealth  and 
credit  to  its  standing  as  one  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  Union,  all  appeal  to 
our  patriotism,  sense  of  duty  and  self-interest."  The  display  of  tbe  greatness 
of  Missouri  made  by  the  Missouri  World's  Pair  Commissioners  In  all  depart- 
mentfl  of  the  exposition  amply  justified  the  appropriation  and  carried  out  in 
fullest  measure  the  provlslone  ot  tbe  act. 
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Negroes.  Education  of   

Nevada    

New   Madrid  County    

Newton  County 

Nickel    

Notaries   I'ulilic    

Nursery  Interests   

Oats.  Acres.  Product  and  Value  64 

Orcliards.  Value  of    

Oretton  County    

OsHse  County   

Osteopathic  Registration.  Board  o 

Ozark  County  

Ozark   Renion   

Park  CollcKP    

Parker.    L,    F BN 

reaches     1! 

Pemlseot  County    

Pcnuloners.  Fediriil 

Petroleum.    lnH|iectors   of    

PettlB  County    

Pharmacy,  Boai'd  of   

Phelps   County    

Phelpa,    John   3 

Physiographic    Regions.    <map) . . 

Pike  County 

PLANT  LIFE 

Plants.  Number  ot 

Plate  Glass   

Platte  County    

Platte   PurcliBBC    

Political  Dlvlaiona   

Population,  DeiiBlly  of    61 

Population.  Divisions   

Population,    Female    

Population.   Forelcn    

Population.  Growth  of bi 

Population.  Male 

Population.    Negro    

Population,  of  Militia  Age    

Population.  School   Age    

Population.  Urban  and  Rural 

Population.  Voting   


Poatoffloea.  Number  and  Receipts  of  550 

PotatocB,  Acres,  Product  and  Value  B*S 

Potatoes.   Sweet    71 

PoUery   182 

Poultry HB 

Poultry    Association,    Sl.ile 16 

Poultry.  State  Exhibit  In    5R7 

Prairie   Region    65 

Precipitation,  Avfraiie  Aniuiiil,  map  60 

Preabj-tcrinnn    218 

President.   Missouri's   vote    Mr Si- 
Price.    SterllriK    7 

Puhlicatlona.    KxIlIIiII    of       5SS 

Pulaski  Covinly   *"* 

Putnnm  ("ounty   IKfl 

Railroad    and    W:irelioiise   rommls- 

Railroad  Propcrlic?..  Aso.flscd 1!'5 

RHlIroadB.    History   nf S9.  Ifl4 

Railway  MlleaRe 191,  1114,  195 

Rainfall 60.  61 

Ralls   founly    (SK 

Randolph  County 490 

Rank    1,    IBI.  619 

Ray    Coimly    492 

Receipts  and  KxpendllvireH 12 

Religious  Denominations,  smaller..  216 

Repreaentallve    Districts     559 

Representatives  In  Conptress   54 

Reynolds    County    494 

RldKway.    J.   H 5S7 

Ripley  County   196 

Rivera   66 

River    Traffic     195 

Rollins.    James   S 4 

Rural    Delivery    Roiilea,    Numberof  S60 

Russell.  T.  P 68*1 

Rye,   Aeres.  Product  and  Value...,  S4S 

Saline  County    508 

Sehool  Districts   62 

Schools.  Btnte  Normal    41.   1S5.  i02 

Sehool  Statlstlea.  Public   200 

Schools.   State  Superintendent  of..  44 

Schuyler  County  510 

Scotland  County    618 

Scott  County  511 

Seal    of   Missouri,   Tbe    Great 56 

Secretary  of  Stale   12 

SEDALIA    301 

Senators.   State 3S.    557.  EG9 

Sheep     124.  545 

Bhelby  County    BIB 

Sliver    379 

Snowfall    6J 

Social    Economy,   State   Exhibit    In  586 

Soil  Map  of  Missouri  facing 80 

Soils    66,  78  82 

Sorghum    5G2 

Spanish-Amrrican  War.  Soldiers  in  E46 

SPRINGFIELD    297 

STATE   BY  COUNTIES.  THE 315 

STATE    OF  MISSOIRI.   THE    1 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE.  THE  B45 

State  Unlveraity.  Exhibit  of 58G 

State  I'niverslty 22,  14,  136.  201, 

201.  205.  BB2 

St,  Charles   311 

St,  Charles  County 198 

St.  Clair  County   BOO 

Sle.  Genevieve  County   B01 

Stelnmeach.  Henry 587 


St,   Francois  County    

ST.   JOSEPH    

St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards.  Exhibit  of  I 

ST.   LOUIS    

St.  I.ouls  County I 

St,   Ij3Uis  Johl.lnB  Territory,    (mopl    : 

St.  Louis  Wholes-lie  Huslness  (map)   : 

Stoddard   County    ! 

Slniie  County    ! 

Stones,  Hiilldlri(S 

STORY   OF  TIIK   STATIC,   THK 

Strata.  Oeneralixed  S<  ctlr>ii    

Stroup.    D,    P 5H1-   ! 

Suits,  Law   RpjvardlnK    I 

Sullivan   Coiinly      ■ I 

Sunday  Schools 

Swine,  Number  ami   Value ! 

Taney    County    I 

Taxation.   Comparisons    

Taxation,    RestrlctlouK    ri>on 40,   I 

Taxes,  Special    

Taxes,   Who   Pays   ilie    I 

Tax,  General  l'ro|>erly   

Tax   Levy    

Teachers,    How    T-leensed 

Temperature   69,  60,  f,l. 

Territorial   Period    

Texas  County    I 

Tobacco     92,   I 

Transfer   to   I'nited   States 

Transportation.    Map    faciUK 

Treasury   Department    

Trenton 

Tripoli     

Turkeys,    Number   and   Value I 

Tnlted  States,   Relief  map  of. 

Valuation,   Assessed    

VcBCtablea    75,    134,   I 

Vefretatlon    

Vernon  County    I 

Vital  Statistics   7.  551.      I 

Voting-,  I^w  Regarding 34,   I 

Warren   County I 

Washington  County    ! 

Washington  University    i 

Watermelons   75, 

Water  Supply 67.  : 

Waters.  H,  J I 

Water  Surface I 

Wayne  County I 

Weather  Bureau    

WEBB    CITY         

Webster  County    I 

Weights  and  Measures   I 

Westminster  College    

Wheat  Produclion   72,  SB,  516,  I 

William   Jewell   College    

Wills.   l.RW  Hec^.rding   I 

Winds,  IVevnl  Imk    

Woman^s  Work.  Exhibit  of I 

Womena  Estates,  Law  Regarding,  I 
World's  Fair,  Stale  Building  .,582,  I 
World's    Fair,    Stale's    Exhibit    at..    I 

Wool.  Amount  and  Value   I 

Worth   County   

Wright  County   I 

Zinc.  Production  of  and  Prices, 169. 
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